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KING   HENEY   THE    FIFTH. 


PHETiTMmABY  NOTIOB. 

The  earliest  edition  of  this  play  was  published  in  1600,  tinder  the  title 
of—"  The  Chronicle  History  of  Henry  the  fift,  With  his  battell  fought  at 
Agin  Court  in  France.  Togither  with  Auntient  PistoU.  As  it  hath  bene 
sundry  times  playd  by  the  Eight  honorable  the  Lord  Chamberlaine  his 
seruants.  London,— iViTi^ei  by  Thcmas  Oreede,  for  Tho.  Arlington  and 
lohn  Busby."  This  was  followed  by  another  edition  in  1602,  and  a  thi^, 
in  1608. 

The  question  whether  the  copy  from  which  these  quartos  were  printed 
was  a  maimed  and  surreptitious  version  of  the  perfect  play,  made  up  from 
what  could  be  collected  by  short-hand,  or  remembered  fh>m  the  stage 
representation,  as  Mr.  Collier  believes,  or  whether  it  was  an  authentic 
transcript  of  the  poet's  first  draft  of  the  piece,  but  corrupted  by  the 
ordinary  printing-house  blunders,  inyolyes  so  much  that  is  important  in 
connexion  with  Shakespeare's  method  of  production,  that  it  has  been 
ftilly  considered  in  the  Preface,  Vol.  I.,  pp.  v. — ^xvL 

Upon  the  evidence  of  a  passage  in  the  Chorus  to  the  ilfth  Act,— 

**  Were  now  the  general  of  our  gradonB  empress 
(As,  in  good  time,  he  maj),  from  Ireland  comings 
Bringing  rebellion  broached  on  his  sword, 
How  many  would  the  peaceful  city  quit, 
To  welcome  him  !"— 

which  bears  an  unmistakeable  reference  to  the  Irish  expedition  of  the 
Earl  of  Essex,  begun  and  terminated  in  1599,  this  play  is  supposed  to 
have  been  written  in  that  year.  Long  before  this  date,  however,  Henr3r's 
exploits  in  France  had  been  commemorated  upon  the  stage.  Nash,  in 
his  ''Pierce  Pennilesse,"  1592,  says, — "What  a  glorious  thing  it  is  to. 
have  Henry  the  Fifth  represented  on  the  stage,  leading  the  French 
King  pris(mer,  and  forcing  both  him  and  the  Dolphin  sweare  fealtie ;'' 
and  *'The  fiunous  Victories  of  Henry  the  Fift,"  already  spoken  of  in 
"  Henry  IV.",  was  no  doubt  both  acted  and  printed  prior  to  Shakespeare's 
"  Henry  V." 

Malone  assumes  the  old  historical  drama  alluded  to  by  Nash,  and 
*'  The  fiunous  Victories,  &c."  to  be  the  same  piece,  which  he  says  was 
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exhibited  before  the  year  1588,  as  Tarlton,  who  perfonned  in  it  both  the 
Chief  Justice  and  the  Clown^  died  in  that  year.  Steeyens  speaks  of  them 
as  distinct  plays. 

The  events  comprehended  in  **  Hepry  Y."  begin  in  the  first  year  of  the 
king's  reign,  and  terminate  with  his  marriage  of  Katharine,  the  French 
princess,  about  eight  years  afterwards. 


f  trsjans  ^ti^tmnttt 


King  Henbt  thb  Fifth. 

DuKB  OP  Gloucbstbr,  1  Brothers  to  the 

DcTKB  OF  Bedfobd,       )     'Kin^' 

Duke  of  Exeteb,  Unde  to  the  iJOng. 

Duke  of  Tobx. 

Aechbishop  of  Oantebbu&t. 

£aBL8  of  SALI8BUXT,  WeSTMOBBLAND 

and  Warwick. 
Bishop  of  Ely. 

Eabl  of  CAMBBmoB,  j  Canepiratore 
LoBD  ScBoop,  V     Mtdnet  the 

Sm  Thomas  Gbbt,     )     ^^• 

Sm  Thomas  Ebpingham,  Goweb, 
Flubllen,  ICACMOBitiB,  ond  Jamt, 
Offioere  in  hhkg  Henry'*  Army. 

Bates,  Coubt,  Williams,  Soldiers  in  the 
same. 

Pistol,  Ktm,  and  Babdolfh. 

A  SerM. 

Boy. 

Chorus, 


Ohables  thb  Sdlth,  King  of  France. 

Lewis,  the  Dauphin. 

Dukes  of  Bubounbt,   Oblbaks,  and 

BOUBBON. 

The  Constable  of  France. 
Rambubes  and  Grandpbb,  Fi;endh  Lords. 
MoMTJOT,  a  French  Sercdd. 
Ambassadors  to  the  King  of  England. 
Governor  q/'Haifleur. 


Isabel,  Queen  of  France. 

Eathabinb,  Daughter  of  Charles  and 
IsabeL 


Alic 


y  a  Lady  attending  on  the  Frineess 
atharine. 


Quickly,  Pistol'*  Wife,  an  Sostess. 


Lords. 


rSy  English  and  French 
messengers,  and  Attendants. 


The  Action  at  the  beginning  takes  place  in  England,  but  afterwards^  tohoUy  in  Fbancb. 
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Bhiter  Chorus  .♦ 

0,  for  a  muse  of  fire,  that  would  ascend 
The  brightest  heaven  of  invention ! 
A  kingdom  for  a  stage,  princes  to  act, 
And  monarchs  to  behold  the  swelling  scene ! 
Then  should  iiie  warlike  Harry,  like  himself, 
Assume  the  port  of  Mars ;  and,  at  his  heels, 
Leash'd  in  like  hounds,  should  famine,  sword,  and  fire. 
Crouch  for  employment    But  pardon,  gentles  all, 
The  flat  unraised  spirits,  that  havef  dsff'd. 
On  this  unworthy  scaffold,  to  bring  forth 
So  great  an  object.    Can  this  cock-pit  hold 
The  vasty  fields  of  France  ?  or  may  we  cram, 
Within  this  wooden  0,  the  very  casques,* 
That  did  affright  the  air  at  Agincourt  ? 
0,  pardon !  since  a  crooked  figure  may 
Attest,  in  little  place,  a  million ; 
And  let  us,  cyphers  to  this  great  acoompt, 
On  your  imaginary  forces  work. 
Suppose,  within  the  girdle  of  these  walls 
Are  now  confin'd  two  miffhty  monarchies. 
Whose  high-upreared  and  abutting  fronts 
The  perilous,  narrow  ocean  parts  asunder. 
Piece  out  our  imperfections  with  your  thoughts ; 
Into  a  thousand  parts  divide  one  man, 
And  make  imaginary  puissance : 
Think,  when  we  talk  of  horses,  that  you  see  them 
Printing  their  proud  hoofs  i'  the  receiving  earth : 
For  *t  is  your  thoughts  that  now  must  deck  our  kings ;. 
Carry  them  here  and  there ;  jumping  o'er  times ; 
Turning  the  accomplishment  of  many  years 
Into  an  hour-glass ;  for  the  which  supply, 
Admit  me  Chorus  to  this  history ; 
Who,  prologue-like,  your  humble  patience  pray, 
Oently  to  hear,  kindly  to  judge,  our  play. 

<•)  Firrt  folio,  JEnter  Prologue,  (f)  First  folio,  hath. 

•  The  very  casques,—]  The  tnere  helmeU. 
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KING  HENBY  THE  FIFTH.  [act  u 


ACT     I. 

SCENE  I. — London.    An  Antechamber  in  (he  King's  Palace. 

Enter  the  Aeohbishop  of  Canterbiirt,  and  the  Bishop  of  Ely.. 

Cant.  My  lord,  I  '11  tell  you— that  self  biU  is  nrg'd 
Which  in  the  eleventh  year  o'  the  last  king's  reign 
Was  like,  and  had  indeed  aeainst  us  pass'^ 
Bnt  that  the  scambling'^  and  unquiet  time 
Did  push  it  out  of  farther  question. 

Ely.  But  how,  my  lord,  shall  we  resist  it  now  ? 

Cant.  It  must  be  thought  on.    If  it  pass  against  us, 
We  lose  the  better  half*  of  our  possession : 
For  all  the  temporal  lands,  which  men  devout 
Bv  testament  have  given  to  the  church, 
Would  they  strip  from  us ;  being  valued  thus, — 
As  much  as  would  maintain,  to  the  king's  honour. 
Full  fifteen  earls,  and  fifteen  hundred  Imights  ; 
Six  thousand  and  two  hundred  good  esquires ; 
And,  to  relief  of  lazars  and  weak  age. 
Of  indigent  faint  souk  past  corporal  toil, 
A  hundred  alms-houses,  right  well  supplied ; 
And  to  the  coffers  of  the  Jmig  beside, 
A  thousand  pounds  by  the  vear.    Thus  runs  the  biU. 

Ely.  This  would  drink  deep. 

Cant.  'T  would  drink  the  cup  and  all- 

Ely.  But  what  prevention  ? 

Cant.  The  king  is  full  of  grace  and  fair  regard. 

Ely.  And  a  true  lover  of  the  holy  church. 

Cant.  The  courses  of  his  youth  promis'd  it  not 
The  breath  no  sooner  left  his  father's  body, 
But  that  his  wildness,  mortified  in  him, 
Seem'd  to  die  too :  yea>  at  that  very  moment, 
Consideration,  like  an  angel,  came. 
And  whipp'd  the  offending  Adam  out  of  him ; 
Leaving  his  body  as  a  paradise. 
To  envelop  and  contain  celestial  spirits. 
Never  was  such  a  sudden  scholar  made ; 
Never  came  reformation  in  a  flood. 
With  such  a  heady  currance,  scouring  faults ; 
Nor  never  Hydra-headed  wilfulness 
So  soon  did  lose  his  seat^  and  all  at  once,^ 
As  in  this  king. 


»  Scambling— ]  See  note  (•),  p.  446,  Vol.  I. 

^  And  aU  at  once,—-]  This  was  a  trite  phrase  in  Shakespeare's  day,  though  not  on» 
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13CENE  I.]  KING  HENEY  THE  FIFTH.  « 

Ely.  We  are  blessed  in  the  change. 

Castt.  Hear  him  but  reason  in  divinity, 
And,  all-admiring,  with  an  inward  wish 
You  would  desire,  the  king  were  made  a  prelate : 
Hear  him  debate  of  commonwealth  affairs, 
You  would  say, — it  hath  been  all-in-all  his  study: 
List  his  discourse  of  war,  and  you  shdl  hear 
A  fearful  battle  rendered  you  in  music : 
Turn  him  to  any  cause  of  policy. 
The  Gordian  knot  of  it  he  will  imloose. 
Familiar  as  his  garter ;  that,  when  he  speaks, 
The  air,  a  charted  libertine,  is  still, 
And  the  mute  wonder  lurketh  in  men's  ears, 
To  steal  his  sweet  and  honey'd  sentences ; 
•So  that  the  art  and  practic  part  of  life 
Must  be  the  mistress  to  this  theoric: 
Which  is  a  wonder,  how  his  grace  should  glean  it» 
•Since  his  addiction  was  to  courses  vain ; 
His  companies*  unlettered,  rude,  and  shallow; 
Hia  hours  fill'd  up  with  riots,  banquets,  sports ; 
And  never  noted  m  him  any  study. 
Any  retirement,  any  sequestration 
From  open  haunts  and  popularity. 

Ely.  The  strawberry  grows  underneath  the  nettle^ 
And  wholesome  berries  ttirive  and  ripen  best, 
JNeighbour^d  by  tnait  of  baser  quality: 
And  so  the  prince  obscured  his  contmplation 
Under  the  veil  of  wildness ;  which,  no  doubt, 
Orew  like  the  summer  grass,  fastest  by  nighty 
Unseen,  yet  crescive  in  his  feculty. 

CAirr.  It  must  be  so :  for  miracles  are  ceas'd : 
And  therefore  we  must  needs  admit  the  means, 
How  things  are  perfected. 

Ely.  But,  my  good  lord, 

How  now  for  mitigation  of  this  bill 
Urg^d  by  the  commons  ?    Doth  his  majesty 
Indineto  it,  or  no? 

Caistt.  He  seems  indifferent ; 

Or,  rather,  swaying  more  upon  our  part, 

of  his  editors  has  noticed  it.    In  **As  you  Like  It,"  Act  m.  Sc.  5,  'vrhcre  it  agam 
occurs, — 

" Who  might  be  your  mother  ? 

That  you  insult,  exult,  and  all  at  once 
Over  the  wretched  ?  " — 
«ome  of  them  haye  even  suspected  a  misprint,  and  proposed  to  read,— 
" and  rail  at  once." 

It  is  fipequcntly  met  with  in  the  old  writers.    Thus,  in  "  The  Fisherman's  Tale,"  1694^ 
^yF.  Sabie:— 

**  She  wept,  she  cride,  she  soVd,  and  all  at  once" 
And  in  Middleton's  "  Changeling,"  Act  IV.  8c.  3  :— 

**  Does  love  turn  fool,  run  mad,  and  aU  at  oncef*' 
•  Companies—]  That  is,  companions. 
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Than  chenahing  the  exhibiters  againfit  ns : 
For  I  have  made  an  offer  to  his  majesty, — 
Upon  om*  spiritual  convocation, 
And  in  regard  of  causes  now  in  hand, 
Which  I  have  open'd  to  his  grace  at  large. 
As  touching  France, — ^to  give  a  greater  sum 
Than  ever  at  one  time  the  clergy  yet 
Did  to  his  predecessors  part  withal. 

Elt.  How  did  this  offer  seem  received,  my  lord? 

Caot?.  With  good  acceptance  of  his  majesty; 
Save,  that  there  was  not  time -enough  to  hear 
(As  I  perceived  his  grace  would  fain  have  done,) 
The  severals,  and  unhidden  passages,* 
Of  his  true  titles  to  some  certain  dukedoms. 
And,  generally,  to  the  crown  and  seat  of  IVance, 
Deriv'd  from  Edward,  his  great-grandfather. 

Elt.  What  was  the  impediment  that  broke  this  off  ? 

CjlST.  The  French  ambassador,  upon  that  instant, 
CraVd  audience  :-^and  the  hour,  I  tnihk,  is  come, 
To  give  him  hearing.    Is  it  four  o'clock  ? 

Ely.  It  is. 

Cant.  Then  go  we  in,  to  know  his  embassy, 
Which  I  could  with  a  ready  guess  declare. 
Before  the  Frenchman  speak  a  word  of  it. 

Ely.  I  'U  wait  upon  you,  and  I  long  to  hear  it.  {^ExeunL 


SCENE  II. — The  same.    A  Room  of  State  in  the  same. 

Miter  King  Henry,  Gloucester,  Bedford,  Exeter,  Warwick^ 
Westmoreland,  and  Attendants. 

K.  Hen.  Where  is  my  gracious  lord  of  Canterbury  ? 

ExB.  Not  here  in  presence. 

K.  Hen.  Send  for  nim,  good  uncle. 

West.  Shall  we  call  in  the  ambassador,  my  liege  ?** 

K.  Hen.  Not  yet,  my  cousin ;  we  would  be  resolv'd, 
Before  we  hear  mm,  of  some  things  of  weight. 
That   ask  our  thoughts,  concerning  us  and  France. 

Enter  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  the  Bishop  of  Ely. 

Cant.  (Jod  and  his  angels  guard  your  sacred  throne. 
And  make  you  long  become  it ! 

K.  Hen.  Sure,  we  thank  you. 

My  learned  lord,  we  pray  you  to  proceed, 
And  justly  and  religiously  unfol(t 
Why  the  law  Salique,  that  they  have  in  France, 
Or  should,  or  shomd  not,  bar  us  in  our  clainu 

•  The  sererab,  and  unhidden  passiures,— ]  "  This  line  I  suspect  of  oorrnption,  thougki 
it  may  be  fairly  enough  explained. — The  passoffes  of  his  titles  are  the  linea  of  sttccesaum^ 
by  which  his  claims  descend.     Unhidden  is  open,  clear  J'-^OKSBOHf 

h  In  the  quaiitoB  the  play  begins  with  this  speech. 
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And  Ck)d  forbid,  my  dear  and  fidthful  lord. 

That  you  should  fashion,  wrest>  or  bow  your  reading. 

Or  nicely  charge  your  understanding  soul 

With  opening  titles  miscreate,  whose  right 

Suits  not  in  native  colours  with  the  truth ; 

For  God  doth  know,  how  many,  now  in  health, 

Shall  drop  tiieir  blood  in  approbation 

Of  what  your  reverence  shall  incite  us  to : 

Therefore  take  heed  how  you  impawn  our  person. 

How  ypu  awake  our  sleeping  sword  of  war ; 

We  charge  you  in  the  name  of  God,  take  heed : 

For  never  two  such  kingdoms  did  contend. 

Without  much  fall  of  blood,  whose  guiltless  drops 

Are  every  one  a  woe,  a  sore  complaint 

•Gainst  him,  whose  wrongs  give  edge  unto  the  swords 

That  make  such  waste  in  brief  mortaUty. 

Uxider  this  conjuration,  speak,  my  lord : 

For  we  will  hear,  note,  and  believe  in  heart, 

That  what  you  speak  is  in  your  conscience  wash'd 

As  pure  as  sin  with  baptism. 

Cant.  Then  hear  me,  gracious  soverei^, — and  you  peers,  (l) 
That  owe  your  lives,  your  faith,  and  services,* 
To  this  imperial  throne. — ^There  is  no  bar 
To  make  against  your  highness'  claim  to  France, 
But  this,  which,  they  produce  from  Pharamond, — 
In  terram  Salkam  mulieres  nd  succedant. 
No  woman  shall  succeed  in  Saltqus  land: 
Which  SaHque  land  the  French  unjustly  gloze** 
To  be  the  reiahn  of  France,  and  Pharamond 
The  founder  of  this  law  and  female  bar. 
Yet  their  own  authors  faithfully  affirm. 
That  the  land  Salique  is  in  Germany, 
Between  the  floods  of  Sala  and  of  Elbe : 
Where  Charles  {he  great,  having  subdued  the  Saxons, 
There  left  behind  and  settled  certain  French ; 
Who,  holding  in  disdain  the  German  women. 
For  some  dlMionest  manners  of  their  life, 
Establifih'd  then  this  law,— -to  wit,  no  female 
Should  be  inheritrix  in  Salique  land ; 
Which  Salique,  as  I  said,  'twixt  Elbe  and  Sala, 
Is  at  this  day,  in  Germany  call*d  Meisen. 
Then  doth  it  well  appear,  the  Salique  law 
Was  not  devised  for  the  realm  of  France ; 
Nor  did  tiie  French  possess  the  Salique  land 
Until  four  hundred  one  and  twenty  years 
After  defunction  of  king  Pharamond, 
Idly  supposed  the  founder  of  this  law; 

•  That  owe  your  MYesyytmrMih,  and  tervioes,—]  The  folio  reading  i»—"  your  ««7fWi, 
your  Uvea"  &c. 

k  Qloze— ]  That  is,  mitihterprety  p%tt  ft  faUe  conHruetum  on;  and  not,  we  beliore,  as 
the  commentators  say,  expound,  or  explain. 
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Who  died  within  the  year  of  our  redemption 

Four  hundred  twenty-six ;  and  Charles  the  great 

Snbdued  the  Saxons,  and  did  seat  the  French 

Beyond  the  river  Sala,  in  the  year 

Eight  hundred  five.    Besides,  their  writers  say, 

King  Pepin,  which  deposed  Childeric, 

Did,  as  heir  general,  being  descended 

Of  Blithild,  which  was  daughter  to  king  Clothair, 

Make  claim  and  title  to  the  crown  of  IVance. 

Hugh  Capet  ako, — ^who  usurp'd  the  crown 

Of  Charles  the  duke  of  Lorrame,  sole  heir  male 

Of  the  true  line  and  stock  of  Charles  the  great, — 

To  fine*  his  title  with  some  show*  of  trutti, 

(Though,  in  pure  truth,  it  was  corrupt  and  naught,) 

Convey^d^  himself  as  heir  to  the  lady  Lingare,  (a) 

Daughter  to  Charlemain,  who  was  the  son 

To  Lewis  the  emperor,  and  Lewis  the  son  - ' 

Of  Charles  the  great.    Also  king  Lewis  the  tenth^^ 

Who  was  sole  heir  to  the  usurper  Capet^ 

Could  not  keep  quiet  in  his  conscience, 

Wearing  the  crown  of  France,  till  satisfied 

That  fan:  queen  Isabel,  his  grandmother. 

Was  lineal  of  the  lady  Ermengare, 

Daughter  to  Charles,  the  foresaid  duke  of  Lorraine : 

By  the  which  marriage,  the  line  of  Charles  the  great 

Was  re-united  to  the  crown  of  France. 

So  that,  as  clear  as  is  the  summer's  sun. 

King  Pepin's  title,  and  Hugh  Capet's  claim. 

King  Lewis  his  satisfiiction,  all  appear 

To  hold  in  right  and  title  of  the  female : 

So  do  the  kings  of  France  unto  this  day; 

Howbeit  they  would  hold  up  this  Salique  law. 

To  bar  your  highness  claimmg  from  the  female, 

And  rawer  choose  to  hide  them  in  a  net. 

Than  amply  to  imbare^  their  crooked  titles 

TJsurp'd  n:om  you  and  your  progenitors. 

K.  Hen.  Ma^  I  with  right  and  conscience  make  this  claim  ? 

Caitt.  The  sm  uix)n  my  head,  dread  sovereign  I 

(♦)  First  foUo,  ihetoea. 

•  To  fine  his  tUU^']  The  first  folio  reads,  "  To  find,"  &c.  To  Jine  his  title  may 
mean,  to  embeliiahy  qt  prank  up  his  title  ;  or  to  pointmB  title,  as  Shakespeare  makes  use 
of  fine  in  both  these  and  in  other  senses.  Mason  conjectured  that  the  metaphor  was 
derired  from  Hizjimtw  of  liquors,  which  is  also  probable. 

*>  Convey*d  himself  cu  hetr  to  the  lady  Lingare, — ^]  Thus  the  quartos.  The-foUo, 
unmetricaUy,  reads, — 

'^  Conyey'd  himself  as  th'  heir  to  th'  lady  Lingare." 

The  sense  of  conve^d,  in  this  passage,  is  rendered  plainly  by  Bishop  Cooper : — **  Ck>n- 
jicere  se  in  familiam ;  to  convey  himself  to  be  of  some  noble  family." 

c  King  Lewis  the  tenth,—]  This  should  be  *^  Lewis  the  ninth.  Shakespeare  adopted 
the  error  from  Holinshed. 

•>  Than  amply  to  imbare— ]  The  folio  has,  imbarre;  the  first  two  quartos,  imbaee; 
and  the  third,  embrace.  We  adopt  the  accepted  reading,  which  was  first  suggested  by 
Warburton,  and  signifies,  to  lay  bare. 
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For  in  the  Book  of  Numbers  is  it  writ, — 
When  the  son*  dies,  let  the  inheritance 
Descend  unto  the  daughter.    Gracious  lord, 
Stand  for  your  own ;  unwind  your  bloody  flag ; 
Look  back  into  your  mighty  ancestors ; 
<}o,  my  dread  lordi  to  your  great-grandsire's  tomb. 
From  whom  you  claim ;  invoke  his  warlike  spirit^ 
And  your  great-uncle's,  Edward  the  black  prince ; 
Who  on  the  French  ground  play'd  a  tragedy, 
Making  defeat  on  the  fiQl  pow^  of  France ; 
Whiles  his  most  mighty  father  on  a  hill 
Stood  smiling  to  bdiold  his  lion's  whelp 
Forage  in  blood  of  French  nobility.  (8) 
O  noble  English,  that  could  entertain 
With  half  their  forces  the  full  pride  of  France, 
And  let  another  half  stand  laughing  by. 
All  out  of  work,  and  cold  for  action  !^ 

Ely.  Awake  remembrance  of  these  valiant  dead. 
And  with  your  puissant  arm  renew  their  feats : 
You  are  their  heir,  you  sit  upon  their  throne ; 
The  blood  and  courage,  that  renowned  them. 
Runs  in  your  veins ;  and  my  thrice-Puissant  liege 
Is  in  the  veiy  May-mom  of  his  youtn, 
Ripe  for  exploits  and  mighty  enterprizes, 

ExE.  Your  brother  kings  and  monarchs  of  the  earth 
Do  all  expect  that  you  should  rouse  yourself. 
As  did  the  former  uons  of  your  blood. 

West.  Thev  know  your  grace  hath  cause  and  means  and  might ; 
So  hath  vour  highness  ;^  never  king  of  England 
Had  nobles  richer  and  more  loyal  subjects ; 
Whose  hearts  have  left  their  bodies  here  in  England, 
And  lie  pavilion'd  in  the  fields  of  France. 

CAirr.  0,  let  their  bodies  follow,  my  dear  liege. 
With  bloodf  and  sword  and  fire  to  win  your  right : 
In  aid  whereof  we  of  the  spiritualty 
Will  raise  jrour  highness  such  a  mighty  sum. 
As  never  mid  the  clergy  at  one  time. 
Bring  in  to  any  of  your  ancestors. 

K.  Hen.  We  must  not  only  arm  to  invade  the  French ; 
But  lay  down  our  proportions  to  defend 
Against  the  Scot,  who  will  make  road  upon  us 
mth  aU  advantajges. 

(•)  First  folio,  num.  (t)  Old  copy,  bloods, 

•  And  cold  for  action !]  Thi^  is,  for  want  o^ action. 
^  Th^  know  your  grace  hath  cause  and  means  and  might ; 

So  hath  your  highness  ;] 
80,  tautoloncallj,  reads  the  passaee  in  the  folio,  1623,  where  alone  it  appears.    We 
shoold,  perhaps,  transpose  the  words  grace  and  cause,  reading : — 

**  They-know  your  cause  hath  grace  and  means  and  might; — 
So  hath  your  highness ; '' 

«r,  retaining  their  original  sequence,  substitute  haste  for  hath  in  the  second  line ; — 
**  So  haste^  your  highness." 
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Cant.  They  of  those  marches,  gracious  sovereign, 
Shall  be  a  wall  sufficient  to  defend 
Our  inland  from  the  pilfering  borderers. 

K.  Hen.  We  do  not  mean  the  coursing  snatchers  only, 
But  fear  the  main  intendment  of  the  Scot, 
Who  hath  been  still  a  giddy  neighbour  to  us ; 
For  you  shall  read,  that  my  great-graijdfather 
Never  went  with  his  forces  into  France, 
But  that  the  Scot  on  his  unfnmish'd  kingdom 
Oame  pouring,  like  the  tide  into  a  breach, 
With  ample  and  brim  fulness  of  his  force ; 
Galling  the  gleaned  land  with  hot  assays ; 
Girding  with  grievous  siege  castles  and  towns ; 
That  England,  being  empty  of  defence. 
Hath  shook,  and  trembled  at  the  ill  neighbourhood.* 

Cant.  She  hath  been  then  more  feafd  than  harm'd,  my  liege : 
For  hear  her  but  exampled  by  herself, — 
When  all  her  chivalry  hath  been  in  iVance, 
And  she  a  mourning  widow  of  her  nobles, 
She  hath  herself  not  only  well  defended. 
But  taken,  and  impounded  as  a  stray, 
The  king  of  Scots ;  whom  she  did  send  to  France, 
To  fiU  king  Edward's  fame  with  prisoner  kings ; 
And  make  your^  chronicle  as  rich  with  praise,  ' 

As  is  the  ooze  and  bottom  of  the  sea 
With  sunken  wreck  and  sumless  treasuries. 

West.  But  there 's  a  saying,  very  old  and  true, — 

If  that  you  will  France  win, 
Then  with  Scotland  first  begin: 

For  once  the  eagle  England  being  in  prey. 
To  her  unguarded  nest  the  weasel  Scot  , 
Comes  sneaking,  and  so  sucks  her  princely  eggs ; 
Playing  the  mouse,  in  absence  of  the  cat. 
To  spoil*  and  havoc  more  than  she  can  eat. 

ExE.  It  follows  then,  the  cat  must  stay  at  home  ? 
Yet  that  is  but  a  crush'd*'  necessity, 

(*)  First  folio,  tatm, 

•AttheiXi  neighbourhood.]  The  quartos  have, — 

"  Hath  shook  and  trembled  at  the  bruit  hereof  j^~^ 

which  we  much  prefer. 
*>  And  make  your  chronicle—]  The  quartos  read, — 

" your  chronicles"  &c. ; — 

the  folio :— • 

" tlicir  chronicle"  &c. 

As  Johnson  suggested,  we  ought,  probably,  to  substitute, — 

" her  chronicle." 

«  Tet  that  is  but  a  crush'd  necessity,—]  Thus  the  folio.    The  quartos  have,  "  a  ewrid 
necessity; "  neither  affords  a  perspicuous  meaning.    Mason  proposed  to  read, — 

**  Tet  that  is  not  a  curs' d  necessity." 

Warburton,  "  a  'eeus^d  necessity."    Capell,  "  a  crude  necessity." 
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Since  we  have  locks  to  safeguard  necessaries, 
And  pretty  traps  to  catch  the  petty  thieves. 
While  that  the  armed  hand  doth  fight  abroad, 
The  advised  head  defends  itself  at  home ; 
For  government,  though  high,^and  low,  and  lower. 
Put  into  parts,  doth  keep  in  one  concent,  (4) 
Congreeing  in  a  full  and  natural  close. 
Like  music 

C    Cant.  Therefore  doth  heaven  divide 

The  state  of  man  in  divers  functions, 
Setting  endeavour  in  continual  motion ; 
To  wmch  is  fixed,  as  an  aim  or  butt, 
Obedience :  for  so  work  the  honey  bees. 
Creatures  that,  by  a  rule  in  nature,  teach 
The  act  of  order  to  a  peopled  kingdom. 
They  have  a  king,  and  officers  of  sorts :' 
Where  some,  like  magistrates,  correct  at  home ; 
Others,  like  merchante,  venture  trade  abroad ; 
Others,  like  soldiers,  armed  in  their  stings, 
Make  boot  upon  the  summer's  velvet  buds ; 
Which  pillage  they  with  merry  march  bring  home 
To  the  tent-royal  of  their  emperor ; 
Who,  busied  in  his  majesty,  surveys 

Th^  f^^Ticn'Ticr  TT|^^pf^  |?"j]^rf  r^^*^  ^^  r^^ 

The  civil  citizens  kneading-up  the  honey ; 
The  poor  mechanic  porters  crowding  in 
Their  heavy  burdens  at  his  narrow  gate ; 
The  sad-ey*d  justice,  with  his  surly  hum, 
Delivering  o'er  to  Executors  pale 
The  lazy  yawning  drone,    I  this  infer, — 
That  many  things,  having  Ml  reference 
To  one  concent,  may  work  contrariously ; 
Afl  many  arrows,  loosed  several  ways. 
Fly*  to  one  mark ;  as  many  ways  meet  in  one  town ; 
As  many  f^esh  streams  runt  in  one  salt  sea ; 
As  many  lines  close  in  the  oial's  centre ; 
So  may  a  thousand  actions,  once  afoot. 
End}  in  one  purpose,  and  be  all  well  borne 
Without  defeat.  -  Therefore  to  France,  my  liege. 
Divide  your  happy  England  into  four ; 
Whereof  take  you  one  (Quarter  into  France, 
And  you  withal  shall  make  all  Gallia  shake. 
If  we,  with  thrice  such  powers  left  at  home, 
Cannot  defend  our  own  doors  from  the  dog. 
Let  us  be  worried,  and  our  nation  lose 
The  name  of  hardiness  and  policy. 
K.  Hen.  Call  in  the  messengers  sent  from  the  Dauphin. 

[_Exit  an  Attendant. 
Now  are  we  well  resolv'd :  and,  by  God's  help, 

(•)  First  foUo,  Come.  (t)  First  folio,  meet,  (J)  First  folio,  And, 
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And  yours,  the  noble  sinews  of  our  power, 
France  being  ours,  we  '11  bend  it  to  our  awe, 
Or  break  it  all  to  pieces.    Or  there  we  '11  sit, 
Ruling,  in  large  and  ample  empery. 
O'er  ^nce,  and  all  her  almost  kmgly  dukedoms. 
Or  lay  these  bones  in  an  unworthy  urn, 
Tombless,  with  no  remembrance  over  them : 
Either  our  history  shall,  with  fiill  mouth, 
Speak  freely  of  our  acts ;  or  else  our  grave, 
Like  Turkish  mute,  shall  have  a  tongueless  mouth, 
Not  worshipp'd  with  a  waxen*  epitaph. 

Miter  Ambassadors  of  France. 

Now  are  we  weU  prepar'd  to  know  the  pleasure 
Of  our  fiair  cousin  Dauphin ;  fhr,  we  hear. 
Your  greeting  is  from  him,  not  from  the  king. 

Amb.  May 't  please  your  majesty  to  give  us  leave, 
Freely  to  render  what  we  have  in  charge ; 
Or  sliall  we,  sparingly,  show  you  far  off 
The  Dauphin's  meaning  and  our  embassy? 

K.  Hen.  We  are  no  tyrant,  but  a  Christian  Idng; 
Unto  whose  grace  our  passion  is  as  subject^ 
As  aref  our  wretches  fetter'd  in  our  prisons : 
Thererore,  with  frank  and  with  uncurbed  plainness, 
TeU  us  tl)e  Dauphin's  mind. 

Amb.  Thus  then,  in  few. 

Your  highness,  lately  sending  into  France, 
Did  claim  some  certain  dukedoms,  in  the  right 
Of  your  great  predecessor,  king  Edward  the  third. 
In  answer  of  which  claim,  the  prince  our  master 
Says, — ^that  you  savour  too  much  of  your  youth ; 
And  bids  you  be  advis'd,  there 's  nought  in  France, 
That  can  be  with  a  nimble  galliard*  won ; 
You  cannot  revel  into  dukedoms  there : 
He  therefore  sends  you,  meeter  for  your  spirit. 
This  tun  of  treasure;  and,  in  lieu  of  this. 
Desires  you  let  the  dukedoms  that  you  claim 
Hear  no  more  of  you.    This  the  Dauphin  speaks. 

K.  Hen.  What  treasure,  uncle? 

ExE.  Tennis-balls,  my  liege. 

K,  Hen.  We  are  glad  the  Dauphin  is  so  pleasant  with  us ; 
His  present  and  your  pains,  we  thank  you  for. 

(•)  Quarto,  paper.  (f)  First  folio,  w . 

•  A  mmble  galliard— ]   Sir  John  Davies  in  his  "  Orchestra/'  1622,  describes  the 
SoUiard  as  :— 

<*  A  gallant  daunce,  that  liyely  dotii  bewray 
A  spirit  and  a  vertue  Masculine, 
Impatient  that  her  house  on  eaith  should  stay, 
Since  she  her  selfe  is  fiery  and  divine : 
Oft  doth  she  make  her  body  upward  fline ; 
Witii  lofty  tuinea  and  capnols  in  the  ayre, 
■Which  with  the  lusty  tunes  accordeth  iaire." 
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When  we  hare  match'd  our  rackets  to  these  balla, 

We  will,  in  France,  by  God's  ^-ace,  play  a  set 

Shall  strike  his  father's  crown  into  ttie  hazard : 

Tell  him,  he  hath  made  a  match  with  such  a  wrangler, 

That  all  the  conrts  of  France  will  be  disturb'd 

With  chases.*    And  we  understand  him  weU, 

How  he  comes  o'er  ns  with  onr  wilder  days, 

Not  measuring  what  use  we  made  of  them. 

We  never  valued  this  poor  seat  of  England  ; 

And  therefore,  living  hence,  did  give  ourself 

To  barbarous  licence ;  as  't  is  ever  common. 

That  men  are  merriest  when  they  are  from  nomel 

But  tell  the  Dauphin, — I  will  keep  my  state. 

Be  like  a  king,  and  show  my  sail^  of  greatness, 

When  I  do  rouse  me  in  my  throne  of  France : 

For  that  I  have  laid  by  my  majesty. 

And  plodded  like  a  man  for  working-days; 

But  1  will  rise  there  with  so  full  a  glory, 

ThAt  I  will  dazzle  all  the  eyes  of  France, 

Yea,  strike  the  Dauphin  bhnd  to  look  on  us. 

And  tell  the  pleasant  prince, — ^this  mock  of  his 

H^th  tum'd  nis  balls  to  gun-stones ;  (5)  and  his  soul 

Shall  stand  sore  charged  for  the  wasteftd  vengeance 

That  shall  fly  with  them :  for  many  a  thousand  widows 

Shall  this  his  mock  mock  out  of  their  dear  husbands, 

Mock  mothers  from  their  sons,  mock  castles  down, 

And  some  ^e  yet  ungotten  and  unborn. 

That  shall  have  cause  to  curse  the  Dauphin's  scoriL 

But  this  lies  all  within  the  will  of  (Jod, 

To  whom  I  do  appeal ;  and  in  whose  name, 

TeU  you  the  Dauphin,  I  am  coming  on. 

To  venge  me  as  I  may,  and  to  put  forth 

My  rightftil  hand  in  a  weU-haUow'd  cause. 

So,  ^et  you  hence  in  peace ;  and  tell  the  Dauphin, 

His  jest  will  savour  but  of  shallow  wit, 

When  thousands  w^,  more  than  did  laugh  at  it. — 

Convey  them  with  safe  conduct. — ^Fare  you  welL 

IMmmt  Ambassadors. 

•  Chases.]  Bazardf  eouriSy  and  chases,  are  terms  borrowed  item  the  game  of  tennis, 
b  Jbid  SMW  my  sail  of  greatnesst—^  Mr.  ColHar's  annotator  reads,  spedonsly, — 

" my  soul  of  greatness ; " —  ^ 

but  sttU  we  beUere  to  haye  been  Shakespeare's  ezpreasion.    Thus  in  the  Third  Part  of 
«  Henry  VI."  Act  m.  Sc.  3  :- 

« now  Margaret 

Must  strike  h&r  saii,  and  leam  awhile  to  serrei 
Where  kings  command." 

Again,  in  Masainger^s  pUy  of  *  *  The  Picture,"  Act  n.  Sc.  2  :— 
**  Such  is  my  fuU'Saii*d  confidence." — 
And  in  Beaumont  and  Fletcher's  "  Thierry  and  Theodoret,"  Act  IL  So.  1  :— 

" 1  do  begin 

To  feel  an  alteration  in  my  nature, 

And,  in  YnB^ull-saii'd  coimdence,  a  shower 

Of  gentle  ram,"  &o. 
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ExE.  This  was  a  merry  message. 

K.  Aen.  We  hope  to  make  the  sender  blush  at  it. 
Therefore,  my  lords,  omit  no  happy  hour 
That  may  give  furtherance  to  our  expedition : 
For  we  have  now  no  thought  in  us  but  France. 
Save  those  to  God,  that  run  before  our  business. 
Therefore,  let  our  proportions  for  these  wars 
Be  soon  collected,  and  aU  things  thought  upon. 
That  may  with  reasonable*  swiftness  add 
More  feathers  to  our  wings :  for,  God  before,** 
We  'U  chide  this  Dauphin  at  his  fiather's  door.  ^     . 

Therefore,  let  every  man  now  task  his  thought, 
That  this  fair  action  may  on  foot  be  brought.  lExetmL 


-EHfer  Chorus. 

Now  all  the  youth  of  England  are  on  fire. 
And  silken  dalliance  in  the  wardrobe  lies ; 
Now  thrive  the  armourers,  and  honour's  thought 
Eeigns  solely  in  the  breast  of  every  man. 
They  sell  the  pasture  now,  to  buy  the  horse ;    . 
Following  the  mirror  of  all  Christian  kings, 
With  winged  heels,  as  English  Mercuries. 
For  now  sits  Expectation  in  the  air ; 
And  hides  a  sword,  from  hilts  unto  the  point, 
With  crowns  imperial,  crowns  and  corpnets, 
Promised  to  Harry,  and  his  followers. 
The  French,  advis'd  by  good  intelligence 
Of  this  most  dreadful  preparation 
Shake  in  their  fear ;  and  with  pale  policy 
Seek  to  divert  the  English  purposes. 
0  England ! — ^model  U>  thy  inward  greatness, 
Like  Bttle  body  with  a  mighty  heart, — 
What  mightst  thou  do,  that  honour  would  thee  do, 
Were  all  thy  children  kind  and  natural ! 
But  see  thy  fault !    France  hath  in  thee  found  out 
A  nest  of  hollow  bosoms,  which  he  fills 
With  treacherous  crowns :  and  three  corrupted  men, — 

*  With  reasonable  frnfineta—l  Mr.  CloUier's  aimotator  has, — 
"  Seatotiable  swiftness," — 
which,  however  plausible,  is  tame  and  prosaic ;  by  reasonable  swiftness,  is  m«uit  tha 
tpe$d  of  thought;  as  in  "  Hamlet^"  we  have, — 

** wings  as  swift 

As  meditation^" — 
And  in  «*  Troilus  and  Cressida,"  Act  II.  So.  2  :— 

"  The  very  toings  of  reason.** 
^  God  before,—]  That  is,  "I  «r«ar  before  God;*  or  "  God  witness.** 
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One,  Eichard  earl  of  Cambridge ;  and  the  second, 
HeiOT  lord  Scroop  of  Masham ;  and  the  third. 
Sir  lliomas  Grey,  faiight,  of  Northumberland, —  . 
Have  for  the  gilt  of  i?ance,  (0  guilt,  indeed !) 
Confirmed  conspiracy  with  fearful  France ; 
And  by  their  hands  this  grace  of  kings  must  die 
(K  heU  and  treason  hold  their  promises,) 
Ere  he  take  ship  for  France,  and  in  Soutiiampton. 
Linger  your  patience  on ;  and  we  '11  digest 
The  abuse  of  distance ;  force »  a  play. 
The  sum  is  paid :  the  traitors  are  agreed ; 
The  king  is  set  from  London ;  and  the  scene 
Is  now  toansported,  gentles,  to  Southampton. 
There  is  the  playhouse  now,  there  must  you  sit. 
And  thence  to  France  ^aU  we  convey  yoa,safe, 
.   And  bring  you  back,  charming  the  narrow  seas 
To  give  you  gentle  pass ;  for,  if  we  may. 
We  'D  not  offend  one  stomach  with  our  play. 
But,  till  the  king  come  forth,  and  not  tiU  men. 
Unto  Southampton  do  we  shift  our  scene.  lExit. 


ACT    IL 

SCENE  L— London.    Easteheap. 

Ihiter,  severally,  Ntm  and  Baedolph. 

Bahd.  Well  met,  corporal  Nym. 

Ntm.  Good  morrow,  lieutenant  Bardolph. 

Babd.  What,  are  ancient  Pistol  and  you  friends  yet  ? 

Nym.  For  my  part,  I  care  not :  I  say  little ;  but  when  time  shall 
serve,  iJiere  shall  be  smiles ; — ^but  that  shall  be  as  it  may.  I  dare 
not  fight,  but  I  will  wink,  and  hold  out  mine  iron :  it  is  a  simple 
one,  but  what  though  ?  it  will  toast  cheese,  and  it  will  endure  cold 
as  another  man's  sword  will :  and  there 's  ap  eni^ 

Bahd.  I  will  bestow  a  breakfast,  to  maJce  you  friends,  and  we'll 
be  all  three  sworn  brothers*^  to  France:  let  it  be  so,  good  corporal 
Nym. 

Nym.  'Faith,  I  will  live  so  long  as  I  may,  that's  the  certain  of  it ; 
and  when  I  cannot  live  any  longer,  I  will  do^  as  I  may :  that  is  my 
rest,  that  is  the  rendezvous  of  it. 


•  Force  a  play.\  So  in  the  original.    Possibly,  howerer,  an  allnsion  is 
the  4umb-9how8  which  of  old  preceded  each  act,  and  we*  should  read  :— 

<<  Linger  your  patience  on :  and  we 'U  digest 
The  abuse  of  distance ;  foresee  a  play." 

See  the  Choras  before  Act  HI. 

*  And  there^a  an  end.]  The  quartos  read,  "  And  there's  the  humour  ofiV* 
«  And  we'll  be  all  three  sworn  brothers— J  See  note  («),  p.  137,  Vol.  ll. 

'  IwiU  do  08 1  may ;]  Monok  Mason,  with  some  reason,  proposed  to  read : — 

"  —  dieoBl  may." 
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Babd.  It  is  certain,  corpora!,  that  he  is  married  to  Nell  Qnickly: 
and,  certainly,  she  did  you  wrong ;  for  you  were  troth-plight  to  her. 

Ntm.  I  cannot  tell;  things  must  be  as  they  may:  men  may  sleep, 
and  they  may  haye  their  throats  about  them  at  that  time ;  and,  some 
say,  kniyes  haye  edges.  It  must  be  as  it  may :  though  patience  be  a 
tibred  mare,*  yet  die  will  plod.  There  must  be  conclusions : — ^well,  I 
cannot  tell. 

Babd.  Here  comes  ancient  Pistol,  and  his  wife: — good  corporal^ 
be  patient  here. — 

Enter  Pistol  and  Hostess.^ 

How  now,  mine  host  Pistol ! 

PiST.  Base  tike,  call'st  thou  me— host  ? 
Now,  by  tins  hanc^  I  swear  I  scorn  the  term ; 
Nor  shall  my  Nell  keep  lodgers. 

Host.  No,  by  my  troth,  not  long :  for  we  cannot  lodge  and  board  a 
dozen  or  fourteen  gentlewomen,  that  liye  honestly  by  the  prick  of  their 
neediest  but  it  will  be  thought  we  keep  a  bawdy-house  straight.  [Nym 
draws  his  swordJ]  0  weU-a-day,  Lady,  if  he  be  not  drawn  !^  now  we 
shall  see  wilfdl  adultery  and  murder  committed. 

Baed.  Good  lieutenant, — good  corporal,— offer  nothing  here.*^ 

NYM.'Pish!d 

PiST.  Pish  for  thee,  Iceland  dogl(i)  thou  prick-ear'd  cur  of 
Iceland ! 

Host.  Good  corpofel  Nym,  show  thy  yalour,  and  put  up  your 
sword. 

Nym.  Will  you  shog  off?    I  would  haye  you  solus. 

{^Shmthmg  his  sword. 

PiST.  Solusy  egregious  dog !  0  viper  yile ! 
The  solus  in  thy  most  maryellous  face ; 
The  solus  in  thy  teeth,  and  in  thy  throat, 
And  in  thy  hatefhl  lungs,  yea,  in  thy  maw,  perdy ; 
And,  whidu  is  worse,  within  thy  nasty  mouui ! 
I  do  retort  the  solus  in  thy  bowels : 
For  I  can  take,  and  Pistol's  cock  is  up, 
And  flashing  fire  will  follow. 

(♦)  First  folio,  fuim#. 

•  Hostess.]  The  old  copies  have  "  Quickly,"  bat  eridentlT  through  inadyertenoe.  as 
she  is  always  afterwards  caUed  **  Hostete,'^  which,  or  **  Mistress  fiBtol,"  is  n6w  her 
proper  appellation. 

k  0  iceU-a^y,  Lady,  if  he  be  not  drawn !  now  we  ehaU  eee,  &c.]  In  the  folio,  "  if  he 
he  not  hewne  now."    llie  correction  was  made  by  Theobald. 

«  Good  lieutenant. — sood  corporal, — offer  nothing  here.]  To  obyiate  the  inconsistency 
of  Bardolph,  himself  3ie  lieutenant,  designating  Pistol  by  that  title,  CapeU  prints, 
"  Good  ancient,''  and  Malone  makes  me  sentence  a  part  of  the  Hostess's  speech.  This, 
howeyer,  is  not  the  only  anomaly  of  ^e  same  kind.  In  the  opening  of  the  present  scene, 
;  Bardolph  as  "  lieutenant/'  while  in  Act  in.  8c.  2,  he  calls  him  "  cor- 


'*  Good  ancient,"  and  Malone  makes  t 
howeyer,  is  not  f 

Nym  addresses  '. 

poral."  Again,  in  the'^Second  Part  of  "  Seniy  IV."  Act  V.  Sc.  6,  'Falstaff  sfyles  Pistol 
**  Ueutenant,"  though  his  ipilitary  rank  is  only  that  of  **  ancient."  Whether  these 
incongruities  are  the  effect  of  design  or  inattention  on  Shakespeare's  pari^  (they  could 
hardly  arise  firom  cardiessness  in  the  printing  office,)  it  is  now,  perhaps,  impossible  to 
determine ;  we  prefer  therefore  to  adhere  to  the  old  text. 

^  Pish !  ]  In  tne  quartos  **  Push ! "  the  older  form  of  the  same  contemptuous  exclama- 
tion.   See  note  (•),  p.  467,  Vol.  II. 
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Nym.  I  am  not  Barbason;  you  cannot  conjure  me.  I  have  an 
humour  to  knock  you  indifferently  well:  if  you  grow  foul  with  me, 
Pistol,  I  will  scour  you  with  my  rapier,  as  I  may,  in  fair  terms :  if 
you  would  walk  off,  I  would  prick  your  guts  a  little,  in  good  terms, 
as  I  may ;  and  that 's  the  humour  of  it. 

PiST.  0  braggart  vile,  and  damned  fdriou^  wight ! 
Tlie  grave  doth  gape,  and  doting  death  is  near ; 
Therefore  exhale.  [Pistol  and  Nym  draw  their  swords. 

Bard.  Hear  me,  hear  me  what  I  say: — ^he  that  strikes  the  first 
stroke,  I  '11  run  him  up  to  the  hilts,  as  I  am  a  soldier. 

\^Draw8  his  sword. 

PiST.  An  oath  of  mickle  might ;  and  fury  shall  abate. 
Give  me  thy  fist,  thy  fbre-foot  to  me  give; 
Thy  spirits  are  most  taU. 

Nym.  I  will  cut  thy  throat,  one  time  or  other,  in  fair  terms  5  that 
is  the  humour  of  it. 

PiST.  Coupe  U  gorge! 
That  is  the  word  ? — I  thee  defy*  again. 

0  hound  of  Crete,  think'st  thou  my  spouse  to  get  ?  , 
No  ;  to  the  spital  go. 

And  Irom  the  powderingrtub  of  infemy 
Fetch  forth  the  lazar  kite  of  Cressid's  kind, 
Doll  Tear-sheet  she  by  name,  and  her  espouse : 

1  have,  and  I  will  hold,  the  qvmdam  Quicldy 

For  the  only  she ;  and— Paw(^,  there 's  enough,  to — 
Goto. 

Enter  the  Boy. 

Boy.  Mine  host  Pistol,  you  must  come  to  my  master, — and  you,t 
hostesa, — he  is  very  sick,  and  would  to  bed. — Good  Bardolph,  put 
thy  nose  between  his  sheets,  and  do  the  office  of  a  warming-pan: 
'feith,  he 's  very  ill. 

Bard.  Away,  you  rogue  I 

Host.  Bv  my  troth,  he  '11  yield  the  crow  a  pudding  one  of  these 
days:  the  king  has  Idlled  his  heart.  Good  husband,  come  home 
presently.  [Exeunt  Hostess  and  Boy. 

Bard.  Come,  shall  I  make  you  two  friends  ?  We  must  to  France 
together;  why  the  devil  should  we  keep  knives  to  cut  one  another's 
throats  ? 

Nym.  You  '11  pay  me  the  eight  shillings  I  won  of  you  at  betting  ? 

PiST.  Base  is  the  slave  that  pays. 

Nym.  That  now  I  will  have ;  that 's  the  humour  of  it 

PiST.  As  manhood  shall  compound ;  push  home. 

[Pistol  and  Nym  draw  their  stvords. 

Bard.  By  this  sword,  he  that  makes  the  first  thrust,  I  '11  kill  him ; 
by  this  sword,  I  will. 

PiST.  Sword  is  an  oath ;  and  oaths  must  have  their  course. 

Bard.  Corporal  Nym,  an  thou  wilt  be  friends,  be  friends ;  an  thou 
wilt  not,  why  then  be  enemies  with  me  too.    Pr'ythee,  put  up. 


(♦)  First  folio,  defy  thee.  (f)  First  folio,  your. 

^OT,  III, 
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Nyh.  I  shall  hare  my  eight  BhiUings,  I  won  of  you  at  betting  ?• 

PiST.  A  noble  shalt  thou  have,  and  present  pay ; 
And  liquor  likewise  will  I  give  to  thee, 
And  friendship  shall  combine,  and  brotherhood.    . 
I  'U  live  by  Nym,  and  Nym  shall  live  by  me , — 
Is  not  this  just  ?-=-for  I  shall  sutler  be 
Unto  the  camp,.  4nd  profits  will  accrue. 
Give  me  thy  hand. 

Nntf.  I  shall  have  my  noble  ? 

PiST.  In  cash  most  justly  paid. 

Nym.  Well  then,  that  *sf  the  humour  of  it 

JRe-enter  Hostess. 

Host.  As  ever  you  camef  of  women,  come  in  quickly  to  sir  John : 
ah,  poor  heart  I  he  is  so  shaked  of  a  burning  quotidian  tertian,  that 
it  ia  most  lamentable  to  behold.    Sweet  men,  come  to  him. 

Nym^  The  king  hath  run  bad  humours  on  the  knight,  that 's  the 
even  of  it. 

PiST.  Nyln,  thou  hast  spoke  the  right-; 
His  heart  is  fracted,  and  corroborate. 

Nym.  The  king  is  a  good  king,  but  it  must  be  as  it  may ;  he 
passes  some  humours  and  careers. 

PiST.  Let  us  condole  the  blight, 
For,  lambkins,  we  will  live.  lExeunt 


SCENE  II. — Southampton.    A  Council  Chamber. 

Enter  Exeter,  Bedford,  and  Westmoreland. 

Bed.  'Fore  God,  his  grace  is  bold,  to  trust  these  traitors. 

ExE.  They  shall  be  apprehended  by  and  by. 

West.  How  smooth  and  even  they  do  bear  themselves ! 
As  if  allegiance  in  their  bosoms  sat, 
Crowned  with  fejth,  and  constant  loyalty. 

Bed.  The  king  hath  note  of  all  that  they  intend. 
By  interception  which  they  dream  not  of. 

Exe.  Nay,  but  the  man  that  was  his  bedfellow. 
Whom  he  hath  dull'd  and  clo/d^  with  gracious  favours, — 
That  he  should,  for  a  foreign  purse,  so  sell 
His  sovereign's  life  to  death  and  treachery ! 

Trumpets  sound.    Enter  King  Henry,  Scroop,  CiJiBRiDGE,  Grey, 
Lords,  and  Attendants.  ' 

K.  Hen.  Now  sits  the  wind  fair,  and  we  will  aboard. 
,  My  lord  of  Cambridge, — and  my  kind  lord  of  Masham, — 
And  you,  my  gentle  knight,  give  me  your  thoughts : 
Think  you  not^  that  the  powers  we  bear  with  us, 

(♦)  First  folio,  that.  (f)  First  foUo,  come, 

»  Nym.  T  BhaU  hare  my  eight  shillings,  &c.]  This  speech  is  omitted  in  the  folio. 
*»  Dull*d  and  doy'd— ]   So  the  folio ;  the  quartos  read,  "  cloy'd  and  gradd*' 
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Will  cut  their  passage  through  the  force  of  France^ 

Doing  the  execution,  and  the  act, 

For  which  we  haye  in  head  assembled  them  ? 

ScEOOP.  No  doubt,  my  liege,  if  each  man  do  his  best. 
K.  Hen.  I  doubt  not  that,  since  we  are  well  persuaded. 
We  carry  not  a  heart  with  us  from  hence, 
That  grows  not  in  a  fair  concent  with  ours ; 
Xor  leave  not  one  behind,  that  doth  not  wish 
Success  and  conquest  to  attend  on  us. 

Cam.  Never  was  monarch  better  fear'd  and  lov'd, 
Than  is  your  majesty ;  there  *s  not,  I  think,  a  subject, 
That  sits  in  heart-grief  and  uneasiness 
Under  the  sweet  shade  of  your  government. 

Grey.  True :  those  that  were  your  father's  enemies 
Have  steep'd  their  galls  in  honey,  and  do  serve  you 
With  hearts  create  of  duty  and  of  zeal. 

K.  Hen.  We  therefore  have  great  cause  of  thankfuhiess, 
And  shall  forget  the  oflBce  of  our  hand, 
Sooner  than  quittance  of  desert  and  merit, 
According  to  the  weight  and  worthiness. 

Scroop.  So  service  shall  with  steeled  sinews  toil, 
And  labour  shall  refresh  itself  with  hope. 
To  do  your  grace  incessant  services. 

K.  Hen.  We  judge  no  less. — Uncle  of  Exeter, 
Enlarge  the  man  committed  yesterday. 
That  rail'd  against  our  person :  we  consider, 
It  was  excess  of  wine  that  set  him  on ; 
And,  on  his  more  advice,*  we  pardon  him. 

Scroop.  That 's  mercy,  but  too  much  security ; 
Let  him  be  punish'd,  sovereign,  lest  example 
Breed,  by  his  sufferance,  more  of  such  a  land. 
E.  Hen.  0,  let  us  yet  be  merciful. 
Cam.  So  may  yoiu*  hi^mess,  and  yet  punish  too. 
Grey.  Sir,  you  show  great  mercy,  if  you  give  him  life, 
Afcer  the  taste  of  much  correction. 

K.  Hen.  Alas,  your  too  much  love  and  care  of  me 
Are  heavy  orisons,  'gainst  this  poor  wretch. 
If  little  faults,  proceeding  on  distemper, 
Shall  not  be  wink'd  at,  how  shall  we  stretch  our  eye, 
When  capital  crimes,  chew'd,  swallow'd,  and  digested, 
Appear  before  us ! — ^We  '11  yet  enlarge  that  man, 
Though  Cambridge,  Scroop,  and  Grey,  in  their  dear  care 
And  tender  preservation  of  our  person. 
Would  have  him  punish'd.    And  now  to  our  French  causes ; 
Who  are  the  late  commissioners  ? 
Cam.  I  one,  my  lord ; 

our  highness  bade  me  ask  for  it  to-day. 
Scroop.  So  did  you  me,  my  liege. 

•  And  J  on  his  more  advice, — ]  This  is  variously  interpreted.    We  believe  it  to  mean, 
on  his  further  representations. 

C  2 
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Gjrey.  And  me,*  my  royal  sovereign. 

K.  Hen.  Then,  Richard  earl  of  Cambridge,  there  is  yours  ,— 
There  yours,  lord  Scroop  of  Masham ; — and,  sir  knight^ 
Grey  of  Northumberland,  this  same  is  yours : 
Read  them ;  and  know,  I  know  your  worthiness. 
My  lord  of  Westmoreland, — and  uncle  Exeter, 
We  will  aboard  to-night.    Why,  how  now,  gentlemen ! 
Wliat  see  you  in  those  papers,  that  you  lose 
So  much  complexion  ? — look  ye,  how  they  change !  ' 
Their  cheeks  are  paper. — ^Why,  what  read  you  there, 
That  hath*  so  cowarded  and  chas'd  your  blood 
Out  of  appearance  ? 

Cam.  I  do  confess  my  feult ; 

And  do  submit  me  to  your  highness'  mercy. 

Grey.  ScroopI  To  which  we  all  appeal. 

K.  Hen.  The  mercy,  that  was  quick  in  us  but  late, 
By  your  own  counsel  is  suppressed  and  kill'd : 
You  must  not  dare,  for  shame,  to  talk  of  mercy ; 
For  your  own  reasons  turn  into  your  bosoms, 
As  dogs  upon  their  masters,  worrying  you. 
See  you,  my  princes,  and  my  noble  peers. 
These  English  monsters !    My  lord  of  Cambridge  here, — 
You  know  how  apt  our  love  was  to  accord 
To  famish  him  with  all  appertinents 
Belonging  to  his  honour ;  and  this  man 
Hath,  for  a  few  light  crowns,  lightly  conspired, 
And  sworn  unto  the  practices  of  France, 
To  kill  us  here  in  Hampton :  to  the  which, 
Thi^  knight, — ^no  less  for  bounty  bound  to  us 
Than  Cambridge  is, — hath  likewise  sworn. — But,  0 ! 
What  shall  I  say  to  thee,  lord  Scroop?  thou  cruel, 
Ingratefiil,  savage,  and  inhuman  creature ! 
Thou,  that  didst  bear  the  key  of  all  my  counsels. 
That  knewest  the  very  bottom  of  my  soul, 
That  almost  mightst  have  coined  me  into  gold, 
Wouldst  thou  have  practised  on  me  for  thy  use  ? 
May  it  be  possible,  that  foreign  hire 
Could  out  of  thee  extract  one  spark  of  evil. 
That  might  annoy  my  finger  ?  *t  is  so  strange, 
That,  though  the  truth  of  it  stands  oflP  as  gross 
As  black  from  white,^  my  eye  will  scarcely  see  it. 
Treason  and  murder  ever  kept  together. 
As  two  yoke-devils  sworn  to  cither's  purpose, 
Working  so  grossly  in  af  natural  cause,* 
That  admiration  did  not  whoop  J  at  them : 
But  thou,  'gainst  all  proportion,  didst  bring  in 

(*)  First  folio,  have.  (f)  First  folio,  an.  (J)  First  folio,  hoope. 

*  And  me,  my  royal  sat^ereiyn.]  The  folio  has,  **  And  J,"  &c.   The  quarto,  *'  And  nts, 
my  lord." 
*'»  Jilack  from  whit^y — ]  So  th€  quartos.    The  folio  has  "  black  and  white/* 
c  A  natural  cause, — ]  Cause  was  probably  a  misprint  for  course. 
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Wonder,  to  wait  on  treason  and  on  murder : 

And  whatsoerer  cunning  fiend  it  was, 

That  wroueht  upon  thee  so  preposterously, 

Hath  got  the  voice  in  hell  for  excellence ; 

And  other  devils  that  suggest  by  treasons, 

Do  botch  and  bungle  up  damnation 

With  patches,  colours,  and  with  forms  being  fetch'd 

From  glistering  semblances  of  piety ; 

But  he  that  tempered*  thee,  bade  thee  stand  up, 

Gave  thee  no  instance  why  thou  shoiildst  do  treason, 

Unless  to  dub  thee  with  the  name  of  traitor. 

If  that  same  daemon,  that  hath  guird  thee  thus. 

Should  with  his  lion-gait  walk  the  whole  world. 

He  might  return  to  vasty  Tartar^  back. 

And  tdl  the  legions — I  can  never  win 

A  soul  80  easy  as  that  Englishman's. 

0,  how  hast  thou  with  jealousy  infected 

The  sweetness  of  affiance !    Snow  men  dutiftil  ? 

Why,  so  didst  thou.    Seem  they  grave  and  learned  ? 

Why,  so  didst  thou.    Come  they  of  noble  family  ?    ^ 

Why,  so  didst  thou.    Seem  they  religious  ? 

Why,  so  didst  thou.    Or  are  they  spare  in  diet, 

Free  from  gross  passion,  or  of  mirth  or  anger, 

(constant  in  spirit,  not  swerving  with  the  blood, 

Gamish'd  and  deck'd  in  modest  complement;® 

Not  working  with  the  eye,  without  tne  ear. 

And,  but  in  purged  judgment,  trusting  neither  ? 

Such  and  so  finely  boulted  didst  thou  seem ; 

And  thus  thy  fall  hath  left  a  kind  of  blot 

To  mark  the*  full-fraught  man,  and  best  indued, 

With  some  suspicion.    I  will  weep  for  thee ; 

For  this  revolt  of  thine,  methinks,  is  like 

Another  Ml  of  man.^ — Their  faults  are  open. 

Arrest  them  to  the  answer  of  the  law ; — 

And  Ck)d  acquit  them  of  their  practices ! 

ExB.  I  arrest  thee  of  high  ireason,  by  the  name  of  Richard  earl  of 
Cambridge. 

I  arrest  thee  of  high  treason,  by  the  name  of  Henry  f  lord  Scroop 
of  Masham. 

I  arrest  thee  of  high  treason,  b^  the  name  of  Thomas  Grey,  knight, 
of  Northumberland. 

(♦)  Old  text,  make  thee,  (f)  First  folio,  Thomas. 

•  Tempered  thee^ — ']Motdded  tbee.    Johnflon  proposed  to  read  "  tempted  thee." 
k  Vfuty  Tartar—]  That  ib,  Tartarus. 

c  Gamish'd  and  decVd  in  modest  complement ;]  Complement  signified  aeeomplish- 
ments^  perfection^  completeness  .'and  was  applied  sometimes  to  mental,  sometimes  to 
physical  attainments,  and  occasionally,  as  in  the  present  instance,  merely  to  the  taste 
and  elegance  displayed  in  dress.  Thus,  in  a  note  of  Drayton's  upon  the  Epistle  from 
Geraldine  to  Lord  Surrey ;  **  but  AppareU  and  the  outward  Appearance  intituled  Com- 
plement" 

*  Another  iaU  of  man.—]  The  whole  of  this  speech  from  the  line, — 

"  Treason  and  murder  ever  kept  together,'* 
Ini'IoaTe,  is  omitted  in  the  quartos. 
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Scroop.  Our  purposes  God  justly  hath  discovered, 
And  I  repent  my  fault  more  than  my  death ; 
Which  I  beseech  your  highness  to  forgive, 
Although  my  body  pay  the  price  of  it 

Cam.  For  me, — the  gold  of  France  did  not  seduce, 
Although  I  did  admit  it  as  a  motive 
The  sooner  to  effect  what  I  intended : 
But  God  be  thanked  for  prevention ; 
Which  I*  in  sufferance  heartily  will  rejoice, 
Beseeching  God  and  you  to  pardon  me. 

Grey.  Never  did  faithful  subject  more  rejoice 
At  the  discovery  of  most  dangerous  treason, 
Than  I  do  at  this  hour  joy  o'er  myself 
Prevented  from  a  damned  enterprize,: 
My  feult,  but  not  my  bod^,  paraon,  sovereign. 

K.  Hen.  God  quit  you  in  his  mercy  I    Hear  your  feentence. 
Tou  have  conspir'd  against  our  roy^  person, 
Join'd  with  an  enepy  proclaimed,  and  from  his  coffers 
Received  the  golden  earnest  of  our  death ; 
Wherein  you  would  have  sold  your  king  to  slaughter, 
His  princes  and  his  peers  to  servitude. 
His  subjects  to  oppression  and  contempt. 
And  his  whole  kingdom  into  desolation. 
Touching  our  person,  seek  we  no  revenge ; 
But  we  our  kingdom's  safety  must  so  tender, 
Whose  ruin  you  havet  sought,  that  to  her  laws 
We  do  deliver  you.    Get  you  therefore  hence. 
Poor  miserable  wretches,  to  your  death : 
The  taste  whereof,  God,'  of  his  mercy,  give 
You  patience  to  endure,  and  true  repentance 
Of  all  your  dear  offences ! — Bear  them  hence. 

[Exeunt  Conspirators,  guarded. 
Now,  lords,  for  France ;  the  enterprize  whereof 
'Shall  be  to  you,  as  us,  like  glorious. 
We  doubt  not  of  a  fair  and  lucky  war. 
Since  God  so  graciously  hath  brought  to  light 
This  dangerous  treason,  lurking  in  our  way. 
To  hinder  our  beginnings.    We  doubt  not  now. 
But  every  rub  is  smoothed  on  our  way : 
Then  forth,  dear  countrymen ;  let  us  deliver 
Our  puissance  into  the  hand  of  God, 
Puttmg  it  straight  in  expedition. 
Cheerly  to  sea ;  the  signs  of  war  advance : 
No  king  of  England,  u  not  king  of  France.  [Exeunt, 


SCENE  III.— London.    Pistol'^  House  in  Eastcheap. 

Enter  Pistol,  Hostess,  Bardolph,  Nym,  afid  Boy. 
Host.  IVythee,,  honey-sweet  husband,  let  me  bring  thee  to  Staines. 

(*)  First  folio  omits,  i.  (t)  Firat  foUo  omits,  have. 
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PiST.  No ;  for  my  manly  heart  doth  yearn. — 
Bardolpjh,  be  blithe ; — ^Nym,  rouse  thy  vaunting  veins ; — 
Boy,  bristle  thy  courage  up ; — ^for  Faktaff  he  is  dead. 
And  we  must  yeam  therefore. 

Baed.  Woidd  I  were  with  him,  wheresome'er  he  is,  either  in 
heaven  or  in  hell !  . 

Host.  Nay,  sure,  he 's  not  in  hell ;  he 's  in  Arthur's  bosom,  if  ever 
man  went  to  Arthur's  bosom.  *A  made  a  finer  end,  and  went  away, 
an  it  had  been  any  christom  child ;  (2)  'a  parted  even  just  between 
twelve  and  one,  even  at  the  turning  o'the  tide :  (3)  for  after  I  saw 
him  fumble  with  the  sheets,  aflfl  plajr  witn  nowers,  and  smile  lipon 
his  fingers'  ends,*  I  knew  there  was  but  one  way ;  for  his  nose  was  as 
sharp  as  a  pen,  and  'a  babbled  of  green  fields.**  Bow  noWy  »ir  John? 
quoth  I:  what^  man!  he  (f  good  cheer.  So  'a  cried  out--(?(?di  Ood, 
6od!  three  or  four  times :  now  I,  to  comfort  him,  bid  him,  'a  should 
not  think  of  God ;  I  hoped  there  was  no  need  to  trouble  himself  with 
any  such  thoughts  yet :  so,  'a  bade  me  lay  more  clothes  on  his  feet : 
I  put  my  hand  into  the  bed,  and  felt  them,  and  they  were  as  cold  as 
any  stone ;  then  I  felt  to  his  knees,  and  so  upward,!  and  upward,  and 
all  was  as  cold  as  any  stone. 

Nym.  They  say,  he  cried  out  of  sack. 

Host.  Ay,  that  'a  did. 

Bard.  And  of  women. 

Host.  Nay,  that  'a  did  not. 

Boy.  Yes,  that  'a  did ;  and  said,  they  were  devils  incarnate. 

Host!  'A  could  never  abide  carnation:  twas  a  colour  he  never 
liked. 

Boy.  'A  said  once,  the  devil  would  have  him  about  women. 

Host.  'A  did  in  some  sort,  indeed,  handle  women:  but  then  he 
was  rheumatic  ;*»  and  talked  of  the  whore  of  Babylon. 

Boy.  Do  you  not  remember,  'a  saw  a  flea  stick  upon  Bardolph's 
nose,  and  'a  said,  it  was  a  black  soul  burning  in  hell  ? 

Baed.  Well,  the  fuel  is  gone  that  maintained  that  fire :  that's  all 
the  riches  I  got  in  his  service. 

Nym.  Shafi  we  shog  ?  the  king  will  be  gone  from  Southampton. 

Pist.  Come,  let 's  away. — My  love,  give  me  thy  lips, 
Look  to  my  chattels,  and  my  movables : 
Let  senses  rule ;  the  word  J  is,  Pitch  and  pay  ;^ 

(♦)  Firit  folio,  end.  (f)  Pinrt  ifMo^Mp^peet'd,         {%)  First  folio,  vfwrld. 

•■  And  'a  babbled  of  grem  JUldA,"]  In  the  folio, — **  his  nose  was  as  Bharpe  as  a  Pen, 
and  a  Table  of  greene  iieldB/'  The  quartos  have  simply,  **  His  nose  was  as  sharp  as  a 
pen."  Theobald's  famous  emendation  of  "  'a  babbled  of  green  fields,"  has  now  become 
so  completely  a  part  of  the  text,  that  no  editor  wiU  erer  have  the  temerity  to  displace  it. 
The  conjecture  of  Pope,  therefore,  that  **  a  table  of  green  fields,"  was  a  stage-direction 
for  the  property-man,  (whom  he  supposed  to  be  nam^  Greet\/leldy)  to  have  a  table  ready 
on  the  sta^e — **  a  table  of  Greenfield's ; "  and  the  equaUy  atrocious  sophistication  of 
Mr.  Colliers  annotates— '*  his  nose  was  tm  sharp  as  a  pen  on  a  table  of  green  frieze  !" 
need  only  be  mentioned  to  be  laughed  at. 
(>  Win  rheumatic ;]  Was  Umatte,  the  " quondam  Quickly"  means, 
e  Piuh  and  pay  ;1  A  proverbial  saying,  equivalent  to  our  "  jwy  on  deliverv.*'  One  of 
the  old  laws  of  BlivcKweil-hal],  Fanner  says,  "  was  that  b. penny  be  paid  by  the  owner  of 
evciy  bale  of  cloth  for  piteMng,**    Tusser,  in  his  description  of  Norwioh,  oaUs  it,— 

"  A  city  trim ; 
Where  strangers  weU  may  seem  to  dwell. 
That  pitch  and  pay,  or  keep  their  day." 
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Trust  none,  for  oaths  are  straws,  men's  faiths  are  wafer-cakes, 

And  hold-fast  is  the  only  dog,  my  duck ; 

Therefore,  caveto  be  thy  counsellor. 

Qo,  clear  thy  crystals. — ^Yoke-fellows  in  arms, 

Let  us  to  France  I  like  horse-leeches,  my  boys ; 

To  suck,  to  suck,  the  very  blood  to  suck  I 

Boy.  And  that  is  but  unwholesome  food,  they  say.  • 

PiST.  Touch  her  soft  mouth,  and  march. 

Babd.  Farewell,  hostess.    [^Kissing  her. 

Nym.  I  cannot  kiss,  that  is  the  humour  of  it ;  but  adieu. 

PiST.  Let  housewifery  appear ;  keep  close,  I  thee  command. 

Host.  Farewell;  adieu.  '  [ExetmL 


SCENE  IV.— France.    A  Bom  in  the  French  King'*  Palace. 

Flourish,    Enter  King  Charles,  attended;  the  Dauphin,  ths  Duke 
ofBxTELQjmDY,  the  Constable,  and  others, 

K.  Cha.  Thus  come  the  English  with  full  power  upon  us, 
And  more  than  carefully  it  us  concerns, 
To  answer  royally  in  pur  defences. 
Therefore  the  dukes  of  Berry,  and  of  Bretagne, 
Of  Brabant,  and  of  Orleans,  shall  make  forfii, — 
And  you,  prince  Dauphin, — with  all  swift  despatch. 
To  line  and  new  repau:  our  towns  of  war. 
With  men  of  courage,  and  with  means  defendant : 
For  England  his  approaches  makes  as  fierce, 
As  waters  to  the  sucking  of  a  gulf. 
It  fits  us  then  to  be  as  provident 
As  fear  may  teach  us,  out  of  late  examples 
Left  by  the  fatal  and  neglected  English, 
Upon  our  fields. 

Dau.  My  most  redoubted  father. 

It  is  most  meet  we  arm  us  'gainst  the  foe ; 
For  peace  itself  shotdd  not  so  dull  a  kingdom, 
(Thou^  war,  nor  no  known  quarrel,  were  in  question,) 
But  that  defences,  musters,  preparations, 
Should  be  maintain'd,  assembled,  and  collected, 
As  were  a  war  in  expectation. 
Therefore,  I  say,  't  is  meet  we  all  go  forth, 
To  view  the  sick  and  feeble  parts  of  France ; 
And  let  us  do  it  with  no  show  of  fear, 
No,  with  no  more,  than  if  we  heard  that  England 
Were  busied  with  a  Whitsun  morris-dance : 
For,  my  good  Uege,  she  is  so  idly  king'd, 
Her  sceptre  so  fantastically  borne 
By  a  vam,  giddy,  shallow,  humorous  youth. 
That  fear  attends  her  not. 

Con.  0  peace,  prince  Dauphin ! 

You  are  too  much  mistaken  in  this  king : 
Question,  your  grace,  the  late  ambassadors, — 
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With  what  great  state  he  heard  their  embassy, 
How  well  supplied  with  noble  counsellors, 
How  modest  m  exception,  ^d,  withal, 
How  terrible  in  constant  resolution, — 
And  you  shall  find^  his  vanities  forespent 
Were  but  the  outside  of  the  Romoa  Brutus, 
Covering  discretion  with  a  coat  of  folly ; 
As  gardeners  do  with  ordure  hide  those  roots 
That  shall  first  spring,  and  be  most  delicate.  , 

Bau.  Well,  't  IS  not  so,  my  lord  high  constable ; 
But  though  we  think  it  so,  it  is  no  matter  : 
In  cases  of  defence,  't  is  hest  to  weigh 
The  enemy  more  mighty  than  he  seems, 
So  the  proportions  of  defence  are  fill'd ; 
Which,  of*  a  weak  and  niggardly  projection, 
Doth,  like  a  miser,  spoil  his  coat,  with  scanting         ^ 
A  little  cloth. 

K.  Cha.         Think  we  king  Harry  strong ; 
And,  princes,  look  you  strongly  arm  to  meet  him. 
The  londred  of  him  hath  been  flesh'd  upon  us ; 
And  he  is  bred  out  of  that  bloody  strain. 
That  haunted  us  in  our  familiar  paths : 
Witness  our  too-much  memorable  shame. 
When  Cressy  battle  fatally  was  struck. 
And  all  our  princes  captiv'd,  by  the  hand 
Of  that  black  name,  Edward,  black  prince  of  Wales ; 
Whiles  that  his  mountain^  sire, — on  mountain  standing, 
Up  in  the  air,  crown'd  with  the  golden  sun, — 
Saw  his  heroical  seed,  and  smird  to  see  him 
Mangle  the  work  of  nature,  and  deface 
The  patterns  that  by  God  and  by  French  fathers 
Had  twenty  years  been  made.    This  is  a  stem 
Of  that  victorious  stock ;  and  let  us  fear 
The  native  mightiness  and  fate  of  him. 

Enter  a  Messenger. 

Mess.  Ambassadors  fix)m  Harry  king  of  ijngland 
Do  crave  admittance  to  your  majesty. 

K.  Cha.  We'll  give  them  present  audience.    Go,  and  bring  them. 

lExetmt  Messenger  and  certain  Lords. 
Ton  see,  this  chase  is  hotly  followed,  friends. 

Dau.  Turn  head,  and  stop  pursuit :  for  coward  dogs 
Most  roend  their  mouths,  when  what  they  seem  to  threaten, 
Runs  rar  before  them.    Good  my  sovereign, 
Take  up  the  English  short,  and  let  them  know 
Of  what  a  monarchy  you  are  the  head ; 
Self-love,  my  liege,  is  not  so  vile  a  sin, 
As  self-neglecting. 

•  Which,  of  a  weak  and  niggardly  projection,—]  We  should,  perhaps,  read,  "  Which 
i/."  or  "Which  o/V." 
^  Monntain  sire,—}  Theobald  suggested,  Mounting  sire. 
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R6-mter  Lords,  mth  Exeter  and  train. 

K.  Cha,  From  our  brother  of  England  ? 

ExE.  From  him^  and  thus  he  greets  your  majesty. 
He  wills  you,  in  the  name  of  €k)d  Almighty, 
That  you  divest  yourself,  and  lay  apart 
The  borrowed  glories,  that,  by  gift  of  heaven. 
By  law  of  nature  and  of  nations,  'lonjg 
To  him,  and  to  his  heirs ;  namdy,  the  crown, 
And  all  wide-stretched  honours  tnat  pertain, 
By  custom  and  the  ordinance  of  times, 
Unto  the  crown  of  France.    Hiat  you  may  know, 
'T  is  no  sinister,  nor  no  awkward*  claim, 
Pick*d  from  the  worm-holes  of  long-vanish'd  days. 
Nor  from  the  dust  of  old  oblivion  rak'd, 

He  sends  you  this  most  memorable  line,^  [^Qives  a  pajm. 

In  every  branch  truly  demonstrative ; 
Willing  you,  overlook  this  pedigree, 
And,  when  you  find  him  evenly  deriVd 
From  his  most  fam'd  of  famous  ancestors, 
Edward  the  third,  he  bids  you  then  resign 
Your  crown  and  kingdom,  indirectly  held 
From  him  the  native  and  true  challenger. 

K.  Cha.  Or  else  what  follows  ? 

ExE.  Bloody  constraint ;  for  if  you  hide  the  crown 
Even  in  your  nearts,  there  wiU  he  rake  for  it : 
Therefore  in  fierce  tempest  is  he  coming, 

In  thunder,  and  in  earthquake,  like  a  Jove ;  t^ 

(Th^t,  if  requiring  fail,  he  will  compel  ;J 
And  bids  you,  in  the  bowels  of  the  Lord, 
Deliver  up  the  crown,  and  to  take  mercy 
On  the  poor  souls,  for  whom  this  hungry  war 
Opens  his  vasty  jaws :  and  on  your  head 
Turning  the  widows'  tears,  the  orphans*  cries, 
The  dead  men's  blood,  the  pining^  maidens'  groans, 
For  husbands,  fathers,  and  betrothed  lovers, 
That  shall  be  swalloVd  in  this  controversy. 
This  is  his  claim,  his  threat'ning,  and  my  niftssage ; 
Unless  the  Dauphin  be  in  presence  here. 
To  whom  expressly  I  bring  greeting  too.^  ^ 

K.  Cha.  For  us,  we  will  consider  of  this  ftirther : 
To-morrow  sjiall  you  bear  our  full  intent 
Back  to  our  brother  of  England. 

Dau.  For  the  Dauphin, 

I  stand  l^ere  for  him ;  what  to  him  from  England? 

ExE.  Scorn  and  defiance ;  slight  regard,  contempt, 
And  any  thing  that  may  not  misbecome 

*  Awkward— 1  Littorted. 

•»  Memorable  line,—]  Line  is  lineage^  genealogy. 

*  Pininff- ]  So  the  quartos;  the  ^olio  has  **prwv" 

*  Oreeting  too.]  Thus  the  quartos;  the  folio  reads,  "greeting  to** 
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The  mighty  sender,  doth  he  prize  you  at. 
'  Thus  saj^s  my  king :  an  if  your  father's  highness 
Do  not,  in  grant  of  all  demands  at  large, 
Sweeten  the  bitter  mock  you  sent  his  majesty, 
He  'U  call  you  to  so  hot  an  answer  of  it. 
That  caves  and  womby  vaultages  of  France 
Shall  chide*  your  trespass,  and  return  your  mock 
In  second  accent  of  his  ordinance.** 

Dau.  Say,  if  mjr  fether  render  fair  return. 
It  is  against  mv  will :  for  I  desire 
Nothing  but  odds  witt  England ;  to  that  end. 
As  matching  to  his  youth  and  vanity, 
I  did  present  him  with  the  Paris  balls. 

ExB.  He  *11  make  your  Paris  Louvre  shake  for  it. 
Were  it  the  itiistress-court  of  mighty  Europe : 
And,  be  assur'd,  you  '11  find  a  difference, 
(As  we,  his  subjects,  have  in  wonder  found,) 
Between  the  promise  of  his  greener  days. 
And  these  he  masters  now ;  now  he  weighs  time, 
Even  to  the  utmost  grain ;  that  you  shaU  read  i 
In  your  own  losses,  tf  he  stay  in  France. 

K.  Cha.  To-morrow  shall  you  know  our  mind  at  full. 

ExE.  Despatch  us  with  all  speed,  lest  that  our  king 
Come  here  himself  to  quegtion  our  delay ; 
For  he  is  footed  in  this  land  already. 

K.  Cha.  You  shall  be  soon  despatched,  with  fair  conditions; 
A  night  is  but  small  breath,^  and  little  pause, 
To  Answer  matters  of  this  consequence.  [^Exeunt. 


Enter  Chorus. 

Cho.  Thus  with  imagin'd  wing  our  swift  scene  flies, 
In  motion  of  no  less  celerity 
Than  that  of  thought.    Suppose,  that  you  have  seen 
The  well-appointed  king  at  Hampton*  pier 
Embark  his  royalty ;  and  his  brave  fleet 
With  silken  streamers  the  young  Phoebus  fanning.! 
Play  with  your  fancies ;  and  in  them  behold 
Upon  the  hempen  tackle,  ship-boys  climbing : 
Hear  the  shrill  whistle,  which  doth  order  give 
To  sounds  confds'd :  behold  the  threaden  sails, 

(♦)  Old  copy,  Dover,  (t)  01d.copy,/ay>i««^. 

•  Shall  chide  y<mr  trespaaSf — }  Chide  is  here  employed  in  ita  double  sense  of 
rebuke  and  resound,  or  echo. 

b  Ordinance.^  Tma  was  anciently  spelt  indifferently,  ordnance^  or  ordinanee,  Hei-ci 
the  metre  requires  it  to  be  pronounced  as  a  trisyllable. 

«  SmoU  breath,—]  Short  breathing  time. 
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Borne  with  the  invisible  and  creeping  wind, 
Draw  the  huge  bottoms  through  the  furrow'd  sea, 
Breasting  the  lofty  surge.    0,  do  but  thi^ik, 
.  Youstandupon  the  rivage,*  and  behold 
A  city  on  the  inconstant  billows  dancing ; 
For  so  appears  this  fleet  majestical, 
Holding  due  course  to  Harfleur.    Follow,  follow ! 
Grapple  your  minds  to  stemage^  of  this  navy ; 
And  leave  your  England,  as  dead  midnight,  still. 
Guarded  with  grandsires,  babies,  and  old  women, 
Either  past,  or  not  arriv'd  to,  pith  and  puissance : 
For  who  is  he,  whose  chin  is  but  enrich'd 
With  one  appeffl'ing  hair,  that  will  not  follow 
These  cull*a  and  choice-drawn  cavaliers  to  France  ? 
Work,  work,  your  thoughts,  and  therein  see  a  siege : 
Behold  the  ordnance  on  their  carriages, 
With  fetal  mouths  gaping  on  girded  Harfleur. 
Suppose  the  ambaB^idor  from  the  French  comes  back ; 
Telk  Harry — that  the  king  doth  ofiers  him 
Katharine  his  daughter ;  and  with  her,  to  dowry. 
Some  petty  and  unprofitable  dukedoms. 
The  offer  likes  not :  and  the  nimble  gunner 
With  linstock  now  the  devilish  cannon  touches, 

[Alarum;  and  chambers  go  off. 
And  down  goes  all  before  them.    Still  be  kind. 
And  eke  out  our  performance  with  your  mind.  [Exit, 


ACT    III. 

SCENE  I.— France.    Before  Harfleur. 

Alarums.    Enter  King  Heney,  Exeter,  Bedford,  Gloucester, 
and  Soldiers,  unth  scaling  ladders, 

K.  Hen.  Once  more  unto  the  breach,  dear  Mends,  once  more; 
Or  close  the  wall  up  with  our  English  dead ! 
In  peace,  there 's  nothing  §o  becomes  a  man 
As  modest  stillness  and  humility : 
But  when  the  blast  of  war  blows  in  our  ears. 
Then  imitate  the  action  of  the  tiger ; 
Stiffeil  the  sinews,  summon*  up  the  blood. 
Disguise  fair  nature  with  hard-fovour'd  rage :  * 

Then  lend  the  eye  a  terrible  asp6ct ; 
Let  it  pry  through  the  portage®  of  the  head. 
Like  the  brass  cannon ;  let  the  brow  o'erwhelm  % 
As  fearfully  as  doth  a  galled  rock 

(♦)  Old  copy,  commune. 
*  Rivage,— ]  Hie  shore  or  hank.    The  word  is  not  unfrequent  with  our  old  writers, 
although  this  is  the  only  instance  of  its  occurrence  in  Shakespeare, 
b  To  stemage  of  this  navy  i]  To  the  steerage,  or  coursCj  of  the  fleet 
c  Portage— J  The  port-holes. 
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O'erhang  and  jutty*  his  confounded^  base, 

Swill'd  with  the  mid  and  wasteful  ocean. 

Now  set  the  teeth,  and  stretch  the  nostril  wide : 

Hold  hard  the  breath,  and  bend  up  every  spirit 

To  his  full  height! — On,  on,  you  noble*  English, 

"Whose  blood  is  fet^  from  fathers  of  war-proof! — 

Fathers  that,  like  so  many  Alexand^s, 

Have  in  these  parts  from  mom  till  even  fought. 

And  sheath'd  their  swords  for  lack  of  argument : — 

Dishonour  not  your  mothers ;  now  attest, 

That  those,  whom  you  call'd  fathers,  did  beget  you  i 

Be  copy  now  to  menf  of  grosser  blood, 

And  teiach  them  how  to  war ! — ^And  you,  good  yeomen. 

Whose  limbs  were  made  in  England,  show  us  here 

The  mettle  of  your  pasture ;  let  us  swear 

That  you  are  worth  your  breeding ;  which  I  doubt  not ; 

For  tnere  is  none  of  you  so  mean  and  base, 

That  hath  not  noble  lustre  in  vour  eyes. 

I  see  you  stand  like  greyhounds  in  the  slips. 

Straining  J  upon  the  start.    The  game 's  afoot ; 

Follow  your  spirit :  and,  upon  this  charge. 

Cry — God  for  Harry !  England  and  saint  George ! 

[Exeimt    Alarum;  and  chambers  go  off. 


SCENE  11.-7%^  same. 

Forces pa^s  over;  then  enter  Bardolph,  Nym,  Pistol,  and  Boy. 

Bard.  On,  on,  on,  on,  on !  to  the  breach,  to  the  breach  ! 

Nym.  Pray  thee,  corporal,^  stay;  the  knocks  are  too  hot ;  and,  for 
mine  own  part,  I  have  not  a  case®  of  lives :  the  humour  of  it  is  too 
hot,  that  is  the  very  plain-song  of  it. 

Pisr,  The  plain-song  is  most  just ;  for  humours  do  abound ; 

Knocks  go  and  come; 
Ood^s  vassals  drop  and  die; 

And  sword  and  shield^ 

In  hhodyfieldy 
Doth  tain  immortal  fame. 

Boy.  Would  I  were  in  an  alehouse  in  London  I  I  would  give  all 
my  fame  for  a  pot  of  ale,  and  safety. 
PiST.  And  I : 

If  wishes  would  prevail  toith  me^ 
^  Mif  purpose  should  not  fail  with  me^ 

But  ihither  would  I  Me. 

(*)  Old  copy,  NoblUh.  (f)  Old  copy,  me,  (J)  Old  copy.  Straying. 

•  Jut^— ]  ^oieet^jut  out, 

^  Confounded  boBe,—]  Demolished  base. 

e  Whoee  blood  is  fct—J  Fet  is  frequently  found  in  our  early  poets;  it  is  the  participle 
of  the  Anglo-Saxon  verb/<?^»fln,  to  fetch.' 

*  Fray  thee,  corporal,—]  See  note  («),  p.  16. 
«  A  case  of  lives:]  A  brace,  ox  pair  of  bve«. 
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Boy.  As  duly,  hut  not  as  truly, 

As  bird  dofh  sing  an  hough. 

Enter  Fluellen.* 

FLU..Got*s  plood!^ — Up  to  the  preach,  jpu  dogs!  avaunt,  you 
cullions !  ^Driving  them  forward. 

PiST.  Be  mercifdl,  great  duke,<^  to  men  of  mould ! 
Abate  thy  rage,  abate  thy  manly  rage ! 
Abate  thy  rage,  great  duke  I 
Good  bawcock,  bate  thy  rage  I  use  lenity,  sweet  chuck ! 

Nym.  These  be  good  humours'! — ^your  honour  wins  bad  humours. 
[Exeunt  Nym,  Pistol,  and  Babdolpk,  followed  hy  Fluellen. 

Boy.  As  young  as  I  am,  I  have  observed  these  tlyree  swashers  :^  I 
am  boy  to  them  all  three :  but  all  they  three,  though  they  would  serve 
me,  could  not  be  man  to  me ;  for,  indeed,  three  such  antics  do  not 
amount  to  a  man.  For  Bardolph,— he  is  white-livered,  ^nd  red-faced ; 
by  the  means  whereof  'a  faces  it  out,  but  fights  not.  For  Pistol, — 
he  hath  a  killing  tongue,  and  a  quiet  sword ;  by  the  means  whereof 
'a  breaks  word^  and  keeps  whole  weapons.  For  Nym, — ^he  hath 
heard  that  men  of  few  words  are  the  best  men ;  ana  therefore  he 
scorns  to  say  his  prayers,  lest  *a  should  be  thought  a  coward :  but 
his  few  bad  words  are  matched  with  as  few  good  deeds ;  for  'a  never 
broke  any  man's  head  but  his  own;  and  Qiat  was  against  a  post, 
when  he  was  drunk.  They  will  steal  any  thing,  and  call  it, — purchase. 
Bardolph  stole  a  lute-case,  bore  it  twelve,  leagues,  and  sold  it  for 
three  halft)ence.  Nym  and  Bardolph  are  sworn  brothers  in  filching ; 
and  in  Calais  they  stole  a  fire  shovel :  I  knew  by  that  piece  of  service, 
the  men  would  carry  coals.®  They  would  have  me  as  familiar  with 
men's  pockets,  as  their  gloves  or  their  handkerchers ;  which  makes 
much  a^inst  my  manhood,  if  I'  should  take  from  another's  pocket, 
to  put  into  mine';  for  it  is  plain  pockethig-up  of  wrongs.  I  must 
leave  them,  and  seek  some  better  service :  their  villainy  goes  against 
my  weak  stomach,  and  therefore  I  must  cast  it  up.  [Exit  Boy. 

Re-enter  Fluellen,  Gowbr  follomng. 

Gow.  Captain  Fluellen,  vou  must  come  presently  to  the  mines; 
the  duke  of  Gloucester  would  speak  with  you. 

Flu.  To  the  mines !  tell  you  the  duke,  it  is  not  so  goot  to  come  to 
the  mines:  for,  look  you,  the  mines  is  not  according  to  the  dis- 
ciplines of  the  war ;  the  concavities  of  it  is  not  suflBcient ;  for,  look 
vou,  th'  athversary  (you  may  discuss  unto  the  duke,  look  you,)  is  digt 
liimself  four  yard  under  the  countermines :  py  Cheshu,  I  think,  'a 
will  plow  up  all,  if  there  is  not  petter  directions. 

Gow.  The  duke  of  Gloucester,  to  whom  the  order  of  the  siege  is 
given,  is  altogether  directed  by  an  Irishman,  a  very  valiant  gentle- 
man, i'  faith. 

»  FlueUen.]  The  Welsh  |)ronuiiciatioii  of  LlueUyn. 

»»  Got* 8  plood!]  Omitted  in  the  folio,  probably  on  account  of  the  Act  8  Jac.  L  c.  21 
See  note  (4),  p.  246,  Vol.  IL 
e  Great  duke^—]  Great  leader. 

*  Swashers.]  Swaggerers^  braggadochine. 

•  Carry  coals.]  See  |iote  (<»),  p.  213,  VoL  L 
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Flu.  It  is  captain  Macmorris,  is  it  not? 

Gow.  I  think  it  be.  ' 

Flu.  Pj  Cheshu,  he  is  an  ass,  as  in  the  'orld :  I  will  verify  aa  much 
in  his  pea^d :  he  has  no  more  directions  in  the  true  disciplines  of  the 
wars,  look  you,  of  the  Roman  disciplines,  than  is  a  puppy-dog. 

Gow.  Here  *a  comes ;  and  the  Scots  captain,  captam  Jamy,  with 
him. 

Flu.  Captain  Jamy  is  a  marvellous  falorous  gentleman,  that  is 
certain;  and  of  great  expedition,  and  knowledge,  in  the  auncient 
wars,  upon  my  particular  knowledge  of  his  directions :  py  Cheshu,  he 
will  maintain  his  argument  as  well  as  any  military  man  m  the  world, 
in  the  disciplines  of  the  pristine  wars  of  the  Romans. 

Eater  Macmoreis  anA  Jamy. 

Jamt.  I  sav,  gude-day,  captain  Fluellen. 

Flu.  God^den  to  your  worship,  goot  captain  James. 

Gow.  How  now,  captain  Macmorris!  have  you  quit  the  mines? 
have  the  pioneers  given  o'er  ? 

Mac.  By  Chrish.la,  t^sh  ill  done;  the  work  ish  give  over,  the 
trompet  sound  the  retreat.  By  my  hand,  I  swear,  and  my  father's 
soul,  the  work  ish  ill  done ;  it'  ish  give  over :  I  would  have  blowed 
up  iiie  town,  ?o  Chrish  save  me,  la,  in  an  hour.  0,  tish  ill  done,  tish 
ill  done ;  by  my  hand,  tish  ill  done ! 

Flu.  Captain  Macmorris,  I  peseech  you  now,  will  you  voutsafe  me, 
look  you,  a  few  disputations  with  you,  as  partly  touching  or  con- 
cerning the  disciplines  of  the  war,  the  Roman  wars,  in  the  way  of 
argument,  look  you,  and  friendly  communication ;  partly,  to  satisfy 
my  opinion,  and  partly,  for  the  satisfaction,  look  you,  of  my  mind,  as 
touching  the  direction  of  the  military  discipline ;  that  is  the  point. 

Jamy.  It  sail  be  very  gude,  gude  feith,  ^de  captains  baith :  and  I 
sail  quit  you  with  gude  leve,  as  I  may  pick  occasion ;  that  sail  I, 
man'. 

Mac.  It  ish  no  time  to  discourse,  so  Chrish  save  me :  the  day  ish 
hoti  and  the  weather,  and  the  wars,  and  the  king,  and  the  dukes ; 
it  ish  no  time  to  discourse.  The  tolvn  ish  beseech'd,  and  the  trompet 
call  us  to  the  breach ;  and  we  talk,  and,  by  Chrish,  do  nothing ;  tish 
shame  for  us  all:  so  Gpd  sa'  me,  tish  shame  to  stand  still ;  it  isii 
shame,  by  my  hand :  and  there  ish  throats  to  be  cut,  and  works  to  be 
done ;  and  there  ish  nothing  done ;  so  Chrish  sa'  me,  la. 

Jamy.  By  the  mess,  ere  theise  eyes  of  mine  take  themselves  to 
slomber,  aile  do  gude  service,  or  aUe  ligge  i'  the  grand  for  it ;  ay, 
or  go  to  death;  and  aile  pay't  as  valorously  as  I  may,  that  sal  I 
surely  do,  that  is  the  brefiP  and  the  long :  mary,  I  wad  fall  fain  heard 
some  question  'tween  you  twajr. 

FuL.  Captain  Macmorris,  I  think,  look  you,  under  your  correction, 
there  is  not  many  of  your  nation 

Mac.  Of  my  nation?  What  ish  my  nation?  ish  a  villain,  and  a 
bastard,  and  a  knave,  and  a  rascal?  What  ish  my  nation?  Who 
talks  of  my  nation?* 

•  What  wh  my  naiion  f  &c.]  Mr.  Knight  suggests  that  by  a  common  mistake  in 
printing,  the  second  and  third  hnes  were  transpt^,  and  that  we  should  read, — *' Who 
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Flu.  Look  you,  if  you  take  the  matter  otherjrae  than  is  meant, 
captain  Macmorris,  peradrenture,  I  shall  think  you  do  not  use  me 
^Mth  that  affability  as  in  discretion  you  ought  to  use  me,  look  you ; 
ping  as  goot  a  man  as  yourself,  both  in  the  disciplines  of  wars,  and 
m  the  derivation  of  my  pirth,  and  in  other  particularities. 

Mac.  I  do  not  know  you  so  good  a  man  sa  myself:  so  Chrish 
save  me,  I  will  cut  off  your  head. 

Gow.  Gentlemen  ^oth,  you  will  mistake  each  other. 

Jamy .  An !  that 's  a  ft)ul  fault.  [A  parley  sounded, 

Gow.  The  totvn  sounds  a  parley. 

Flu.  Captain  Macmorris,  when  there  is  more  petter  opportilnity  to 
be  required,  look  you,  I  will  pe  so  pold  as  to  tell  you,  I  know  the 
discipUnes  of  war ;  and  there  is  au  end.*  [^Eoaeunf, 

SCENE  III.— The  same.    Before  the  Gates  o/Harfleur. 

T?ie  Governor  and  someCii^zens  on  the  walls;  (he  English  Forces 
below.    Enter  King  Henby,  and  his  Train. 

K.  Hen.  How  yet  resolves  the  governor  of  the  town  ? 
This  is  the  latest  parle  we  will  admit : 
Therefore,  to  our  best  mercy  give  yourselves, 
Or,  like  to  men  proud  of  destruction. 
Defy  us  to  our  worst :  for,  as  I  am  a  soldier, 
(A  nam6,  that,  in  my  thoughts,  becomes  me  best,) 
If  I  begin  the  battery  once  again, 
I  will  not  leave  the  half-achieved  Harfleur 
Till  in  her  ashes  she  lie  buried. 
The  gates  of  mercv  shall  be  all  shut  up. 
And  the  flesh'd  soldier,  rough  and  hard  of  heart, 
In  liberty  of  bloody  hand,  shall  range 
Witii  conscience  wide  as  hell ;  mowing  like  grass 
Your  fresh-fair  virgins,  and  your  flowering  infants. 
What  is  it  then  to  me,  if  impious  war, 
Array'd  in  flames,  like  to  the  prince  of  fiends, 
Do,  with  his  smirch'd  complexion,  all  fell  feats 
Enlink'd  to  waste  and  desolation  ? 
What  is 't  to  me,  when  you  yourselves  are  cause,,. 
If  your  pure  maidens  fall  into  the  hand 
Of  hot  and  forcing  violation  ? 
What  rein  can  hold  licentious  wickedness, 
When  down  the  hill  he  holds  his  fierce  career  ? 
We  may  as  bootless  spend  our  vain  command , 
Upon  the  enraged  soldiers  in  their  spoil, 

talks  of  my  nation,  iah  a  TiUain,  and  a  bastard,  and  a  knave,  and  a  rascal."  This  is 
not  unlikely;  yet  it  is  equally  probable,  that  the  incoherence  of  (he  original  was 
designed  to  mark  the  impetuosity  of  the  speaker. 

•  And  there  is  an  end^  This  scene  was  well  calculated  to  be  effective  in  representa- 
tion. The  appearance  at  one  time  of  an  English,  a  Scotch,  an  Irish,  and  a  Welsh  man, 
could  hardly  fail  to  be  an  entertaining  novelty  on  the  early  stage;  but  the  profane 
gibberish  put  into  the  mouths  of  Irish  characters  in  Shakespeare's  day,  would  indicate 
but  a  very  limited  intercourse  between  this  country  and  the  sister  Isle. 
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As  send  precepts  to  the  Leviathan 

To  oome  ashore.    Therefore,  you  men  of  Harfleur, 

Take  pity  of  your  town,  and  of  your  people, 

Whiles  yet  my  soldiers  are  in  my  command ; 

Whiles  yet  the  cool  and  temperate  wind  of  grace 

Overblows  the  filthy  and  contagious  clouds 

Of  deadly*  murder,  spoil,  and  villainy. 

If  not,  why,  in  a  moment,  look  to  see 

The  blind  and  bloody  soldier,  with  foul  hand. 

Defile  t  the  locks  of  your  shrill-shrieking  daughters ; 

Your  fathers  taken  by  the  silver  beards, 

And  their  most  reverend  heads  dash'd  to  the  walls ; 

Your  naked  infants  spitted  upon  pikes, 

Whiles  the  mad  mothers  with  their  howls  confus*d 

Do  break  the  clouds,  as  did  the  wives  of  Jewiy, 

At  Herod's  bloody-hunting  slaughtermen. 

What  say  you  ?  will  you  yield,  and  this  avoid  ? 

Or,  guilty  in  defence,  be  thus  destro/d  ? 

G^v.  Our  expectatio^  hath  this  day  an  end : 
The  Dauphin,  whom  of  succours  we  entreated, 
Betums  us — ^that  his  powers  are  yet  not  ready 
To  raise  so  great  a  sieee.    Therefore,  great  king, 
We  yield  our  town  and  lives  to  thy  soft  mercy:    ^ 
Enter  our  gates,  dispose  of  us  and  ours, 
For  we  no  longer  are  defensible. 

K.  Hen.  Open  your  gates. — Come,  uncle  Exeter, 
Go  vou  and  enter  Harfleur ;  there  remain. 
Ana  fortify  it  strongly  'gainst  the  French :  , 
Use  mercy  to  them  all.    For  us,  dear  uncle, — 
The  winter  coming  on,  and  sickness  growing 
Upon  our  soldiers, — we  '11  retire  to  Calais. 
To-night  in  Harfleur  will  we  be  your  guest, 
To-morrow  for  the  march  are  we  address'd. 

\_Flounsh.    The  King,  &c.  enter  the  Town, 


SCENE  rv.— Eouen.    A  Room  in  the  Palace. 

Enter  Kathabinb  and  Alice.* 

Kath.  Alice,  tu  as  He  en  Angleterre,  et  tu paries  bien  le  langage. 
Alice.  Unpeu^  madame. 

Kath.  Je  te  prie,  m'enseignez;   il  faut  qm  j'apprenne  a  parler. 
Comment  appeUz-vous  la  main,  en  Anglakf 
Alice.  La  main?  elle  est  appelee,  de  hand. 
Kath.  De  hand.    Etlesdoigts? 

Les  doigtsf  ma  foi,  fouhlie  Us  doigts;  mats  je  me  sou- 
Les  doigtsf  je  pense,  qu'ils  sont  appeles  de  fingres ;  oui,  de 


Alice. 
"t^iendrai, 
fingres. 

(♦)  OH  text,  headly. 

•  Enter  Katharine  and  Alice.]  So  the  quarto 
genth%C(m%an** 

VOL.  lU. 


(t)  Old  text,  deiire, 
the  folio,  instead  of  Alice,  has  ^^ an  old 
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Kath.  La  main,  de  hand !  les  dotgts,  de  fingres.  Je  pense,  qm  je 
tuis  le  hon  ecolier.  J'ai  gagne  deux  mots  d' Anglais  vttmmt  Com,- 
ment  a/ppelez-vous  Us  onglesf^ 

Alice.  Les  onglesf  les  appelans,  de  nails. 

Kath.  De  nails,  j^coutez;  dites-moiy  si  je  park  Hen:  de  hand,  de 
fingres,  et  de  nails. 

Alice.  G^est  hien  dit,  mmlame;  il  est  fort  hon  Anglais. 

Kath.  Dites-moi  V Anglais  pour  le  bras, 

Alice.  De  arm,  madame. 

Kath.  Et  le  coude. 

Alice.  De  elbow. 

Kath.  De  elbow.  Je  vfCen  fais  la  r^tition  de  tons  les  mots,  que 
vous  m'avez  appris  d^s  dprSsent. . 

Alice.  //  est  trop  difficile,  madame,  commeje  pense. 

Kath.  Mcctisez-mot,  AUce;  ecoutez:  de  hand,  de  fingre,  de  nails, 
de  arm,  de  bilbow. 

Alice.  De  elbow,  madams. 

Kath.  0  Seigneur  Dieul  je  rtCen  oubliel  De  elbow.  Comment 
appelez-vous  le  coif 

Alice.  De  neck,  madame. 

Kath.  De  nick :  Et  le  mentonf 

Alice.  De  chin. 

BLiTH.  De  sin.    Le  col,  de  nick :  le  menton,  de  sin. 

Alice.  Qui.  Sauf  voire  Jwnneur;  en  vMtS,  vous  prononcez  les 
mats  aussi  droit  que  les  natifs  d'Angleterre. 

KatH.  Je  ne  doute  point  d'apprendre  par  la  grace  de  Di^,  etenpeu 
de  temps. 

Alice.  N'avez-vous  pas  d^jd,  ouhlie  ce  queje  vous  ai  enseignee  ? 

Kath.  Non,je  reciterai  d  vous  promptment:  de  hand,  de  fingre,  de 
mails, — 

Alice.  De  nails,  madame. 

Kath.  De  nails,  de  arm,  de  ilbow. 

Alice.  Sauf  voire  honneur,  de  elbow. 

Kath.  Ainsi  dis-je;  de  elbow,  de  nick;  et  de  sin:  Commeni 
appelez^vous  levied  et  la  robe? 

Alice.  De  foot,  madame;  et  de  conn. 

Kath.  De  foot,  et  de  coun!  0  Seigneur  IHeuI  ces  sont  mots  de 
son  mauvais,  corruptible,  gros,  et  impudique,  et  non  pour  Us  darner 
d*hon7ieurd'tiser:  je  ne  voudrais prononcer  ces  mots  devant  les  seigneurs 
de  France,  pour  tout  le  monde.  II  faut  de  foot,  et  de  coun,  neanmoins, 
Je  reciterai  une  autre  fois  ma  le^on  ensemble:  de  hand,  de  fingre,  de 
nails,  de  arm,  de  elbow,  de  nick,  de  sin,  de  foot,  de  cotUL 

Alice.  Excellent,  madame/ 

Kath.  G*est  assezpour  une  fois ;  allons-nous  d  dtner.        [Ereunt 


SCENE  V. — The  sams.    Another  Boom  in  the  same. 

Enter  King  Charles,  the  Dauphin,  Duke  of  Boubbon,  ihe  CoN. 
stable  op  France,  and  others. 

^  Cha.  'T  is  certain,  he  hath  pass'd  the  river  Somme. 
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Con.  An  if  he  be  not  fonght  withal,  my  lord, 
Let  us  not  live  in  France  ;  let  us  quit  all, 
And  give  our  vineyards  to  a  barbarous  people. 

Dau.  0  Dieti  vtvant  I  shall  a  few  sprays  of  us, — 
The  emptying  of  our  fethers'  luxury. 
Our  scions,  put  in  wild  and  savage  stock, 
Spirt  up  so  suddenly  into  the  clouds, 
Ajad  overlook  their  grafters  ? 

BouR.  Normans,  but  bastard  Normans,  Norman  bastaixis  ! 
Mori  demavief  if  thejr  march  along 
Unfought  withal,  but  I  will  sell  my  dukedom. 
To  buy  a  slobbery  and  a  dirty  farm 
In  that  nook-shotten*  isle  of  Albion. 

Con.  Bieu  de  hattailes  !  where  have  they  this  mettle  ? 
Is  not  their  climate  foggy,  raw,  and  dull  ? 
On  whom,  as  in  despite,  the  sun  looks  pale, 
Killing  their  fruit  with  frowns  ?    Can  sodden  water, 
A  drench  for  sur-rein'd^  jades,  their  barley  broth, 
Decoct  their  cold  blood  to  such  valiant  heat  ? 
And  shall  our  quick  blood,  spirited  with  wine, 
Seem  frosty  ?    0,  for  honour  of  our  land, 
Let  us  not  hang  like  roping  icicles 
Upon  our  houses'  thatch,  whiles  a  more  frosty  people 
Sweat  drops  of  gallant  youth  in  our  rich  fields ; 
Poor — ^we  may*  call  them,  in  their  native  lords. 

Daxt.  By  faith  and  honour, 
Our  madams  mock  at  us,  and  plainly  say, 
Our  mettle  is  bred  out ;  and  they  will  give 
Their  bodies  to  the  lust  of  English  youth. 
To  new-store  France  with  bastard-warriors. 

BouR.  Th^  bid  us — ^to  the  English  dancing-schools, 
And  teach  lavoltas  high,  and  swift  corantos  ;(i) 
Siiying,  our  grace  is  only  in  our  heels, 
And  that  we  are  most  lofty  runaways. 

K.  Cha.  Where  is  Montjoy  the  herald  ?  speed  him  hence ; 
Let  him  greet  England  with  our  sharp  defiance. — 
Up,  princes !  and,  with  spirit  of  honour  edg'd 
More  sharper  than  your  swords,  hie  to  the  field : 
Charles  De-la-bret,°  high-constable  of  France ; 
You  dukes  of  Orleans,  Bourbon,  and  of  Berri, 
Alengon,  Brabaut,  Bar,  and  Burgundy ; 
Jaques  Chatillon,  Rambures,  Vaudemont, 
Beaumont,  Grandpr^,  Roussi,  and  FauconBerg, 

(•)  Old  text  omits,  may. 

»  Kook-shotten— ]  "  ShotUn,*'  according  to  Warburton,  **  signifies  any  thing  pro' 
Jeeted;  so  nook-shoUm  isle,  is  an  isle  that  shoots  out  into  capes,  promontories,  and 
necks  of  land,  the  very  figure  of  Great  Britain."  •*  Nook-shotten  isle,"  means,  in  fact, 
an  isle  spaumed  in  a  comer.  Shotten-herring  is  a  herring  that  has  spax^-ned-  his  roe. 
*'  Here  comes  Romeo  without  hia  roe." — **  Borneo  and  Juliet,"  Act  II.  Sc.  4. 

•»  Sur-rein'd— 1  Perhaps,  over-ridden. 

«  Charles  De-Ia-bret,— ]  Correctly,  "Charles  D'Albret,"  but  Shakespeare  foUowed 
Holiashed,  who  calls  the  Constable  l>elabrcth» 
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Foix,^  Lestrale,  Bouciqualt,  and  Charolois ; 

High  dukes,  great  princes,  barons,  lords,  and  knights,^ 

For  jour  great  seats,  now  quit  you  of  gi;eat  shames. 

Bar  Harry  England,  that  sweeps  through  our  land 

With  pennons  painted  in  the  blood  of  Harfleur : 

Rush  on  his  host,  as  doth  the  melted  snow 

Upon  the  valleys,  whose  low  vassal  seat 

The  Alps  doth  spit  and  void  his  rheum  upon : 

Go  down  upon  him, — ^you  have  power  enough, — 

And  in  a  captive  chariot,  into  Rouen 

Bring  him  our  prisoner. 

Con.  This  becomes  the  great. 

Sorry  am  I,  his  numbers  are  so  few. 
His  soldiers  sickj  and  famish'd  in  their  march ; 
For,  I  am  sure,  when  he  shall  see  bur  army, 
He  '11  drop  his  heart  into  the  sink  of  fear, 
And,  for*  achievement,  offer  us  his  ransom. 

K.  Cha.  Therefore,  lord  constable,  haste  on  Montjoy, 
And  let  him  say  to  England,  that  we  send 
To  know  what  willing  ransom  he  will  give, — 
Prince  Dauphin,  you  shall  stay  with  us  in  Rouen. 

Dau.  Not  so,  1  do  beseech  your  majesty. 

K.  'Cha.  Be  patient,  for  you  shall  remam  with  us. — 
Now,  forth,  lord  constable,  and  princes  all. 
And  quickly  bring  us  word  of  England's  felL  [^Exeunt, 


SCENE  VI.— 7%«  English  Camp  in  Picardy. 

Enter,  severally,  Gower  and  Fluellen. 

Go^.  How  now,  captain  Fluellen  ?  come  you  from  the  bridge  ? 

Flu.  I  assure  you,  there  is  very  excellent  services  committed  at 
the  pridge. 

Gow.  Is  the  duke  of  Exeter  safe  ? 

Flu.  The  duke  of  Exeter  is  as  magnanimous  as  Agamemnon ;  and 
a  man  that  I  love  and  honour  with  my  soul,  and  my  heart,  and  my 
duty,  and  my  life,  and  my  living,  and  my  uttermost  power:  he  is  not, 
(Got  pe  praised  and  plcssed!)  any  hurt  in  the  'orld;  but  keeps  the 

•  Foix,— ]  The  aid  text  has  Loys,  which  waa  not  the  name  of  any  French  house  of 
distinction,  in  the  books  of  that  time. 
»»  Kniehte,— ]  Old  text,  khigs;  altered  by  Theobald. 

c  And^  for  aehieeement, — ]  Should  we  not  read,  "And  *fore  achievement?"  The 
import  being,  At  sight  of  our  army  he  wiU  be  so  intimidatea,  as  to  offer  us  his  ransom, 
before  we  have  captured  him.    In  Act  IV.  Sc.  3,  Henry  says, — 

**  Bid  them  achieve  me,  and  then  soU  my  bones.** 
So  in  the  "  Taming;  of  the  Shrew,"  Act  I.  Sc.  1  :— 

"  Tranio,  I  bum,  I  pine,  I  perish,  Tranio, 
\1 1  achieve  not  tms  young  modest  girl.** 

Again  in  "The  Malcontent,"  Act  V.  Sc.  4  :— 
"  Blare  take  thv  life : 
Wert  thou  defenc'd,  through  blood  and  wounds 
The  sternest  horror  of  a  civil  fight, 
Would  1  atchieve  thee." 
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pridge  most  valiantly,  with  excellent  discipline.  There  is  an  auncient 
lieutenant*  there  at  the  pridge, — I  think,  in  my  very  conscience,  he  is 
as  T£^ant  a  man  as  Mark  Antony ;  and  he  is  a  man  of  no  estimation 
in  the  'orld ;  put  I  did  see  him  do  as  gallant  service. 

Gk)W.  What  do  you  call  him  ? 

Flu.  He  is  called — auncient  Pistol. 

Gow.  I  know  him  not. 

Enter  Pistol. 

Flu.  Here  is  the  man. 

PiST.  Captain,  I  thee  beseech  to  do  me  favours:  The  duke  of 
Exeter  doth  love  thee  well. 

Flu.  Ay,  I  praise  Got;  and  I  have  merited  some  love  at  his 
hands. 

PiST.  Bardolph,  a  soldier,  firm  and  sound  of  heart, 
.  *0f  buxom**  valour,  hath, — by  cruel  fate, 
And  giddy  Fortune's  furious  fickle  wheel, — 
That  goddess  blind. 
That  stands  upon  the  rolling  restless  stone, — 

Flu.  Py  your  patience,  auncient  Pistol.  Fortune  is  painted  plind, 
with  a  muffler  pefore  herf  eyes,  to  signify  to  you  that  fortune  is  plind, 
and  she  is  painted  also  with  a  wheel,  to  signify  to  you,  which  is  the 
moral  of  it,  that  she  is  turning,  and  inconstant,  and  mutability,  and 
variation :  and  her  foot,  look  you,  is  fixed  upon  a  spherical  stone, 
which  rolls,  and  rolls,  and  rolls ; — in  good  truth,  the  poet  is  make''  a 
most  excellent  description  of  it :  Fortune,  look  you,^  is  an  excellent 
moral. 

PiST.  Fortune  is  Bardolph's  foe,  and  frowns  on  him ; 
For  he  hath  stoPn  a^paiP,(2)  and  hanged  must  'a  be. 
A  damned  death ! 

Let  gallows  gape  for  dog,  let  man  go  free. 
And  let  not  hemp  his  wind-pipe  siSbcate ; 
But  Exeter  hath  given  the  doom  of  death, 
For  pax  of  little  price. 

Therefore,  go  speak,  the  duke  will  hear  thy  voice ; 
And  let  not  Bardolph's  vital  thread  be  cut 
With  edge  of  penny  cord,  and  vile  reproach : 
Speak,  captain,  for  his  life,  and  I  will  thee  requite. 

Flu.  Auncient  Pistol,  I  do  partly  understand  your  meaning. 

PiST.  Why  then  rejoice  therefore.  ^ 

Flu.  Certainly,  auncient,  it  is  not  a  thing  to  rejoice  at:  for  if, 
look  you,  he  were  my  prother,  I  would  desire  the  duke  to  use  his  goot 

•  Old  text  prefixes,  And.  (t)  First  folio,  afore  his, 

•  An  auncient  lieutenant—]  If  Fluellen  were  not  designed  to  blunder,  we  may  sup- 
pose that  lieutenant  haying  been  inadvertently  inserted  in  the  first  instance,  and  auncient 
afterwards  interliheated,  both  by  accident  got  printed  in  the  text.    The  quartos  read, 

"  There  is  an  ensigne  there." 

»»  Buxom  «ifo«r.— ]  The  earliest  meaning  of  this  word  was,  pliant,  yielding,  obe- 
dient ;  but  in  Shakespeare's  time  it  was  commonly  used  in  the  sense  it  appears  to  bear 
here,  and  in  **  Pericles,*'  Act  I.  (Gower)  that  of  Imty,  sprightly,  buoyant. 

e  The  poet  is  make—]  Thus  the  quartos ;  the  folio  has,  "  the  poet  makes,"  &o. 

*  Look  you,—]  These  words  are  lound  only  in  the  quartos. 
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pleasure,  and  put  him  to  executions;  for  disciplines*  ought  to  be 


PiST.  Die  and  be  damn'd ;  andy^o^  for  thy  friendship ! 

Flu.  It  is  well. 

PisT.  The  fig  of  Spain !  ^  [Exit  Pistol. 

Flu.  Very  goot. 

Gow.  Why,  this  is  .an  arrant  counterfeit  rascal ;  I  remember  him 
now ;  a  bawd,  a  cutpurse. 

Flu.  I  *11  assure  you,  'a  utter'd  as  prave  'ords  at  the  pridge,  as  you 
shall  see  in  a  summer's  day :  but  it  is  very  well ;  what  he  has  spoke 
to  me,  that  is  well,  I  warrant  you,  when  time  is  serve. 

Gow.  Why,  'tis  a  gull,  a  fool,  a  rogue,  that  now  and  then  goes  to 
the  wars,  to  grace  himself,  at  his  return  into  London,  under  the  form 
of  a  soldier.  And  such  fellows  are  perfect  in  the  great  commanders' 
names :  and  they  will  learn  you  by  rote,  where  services  were  done ; — 
at  such  and  such  a  sconce,  at  such  a  breach,  at  such  a  convoy ;  who 
came  off  bravely,  who  was  shot,  who  disgraced,  what  terms  the  enemv 
stood  on ;  and  this  thiey  con  perfectly  in  the  phrase  of  war,  which 
they  trick  up  with  new-tuned  oaths :  and  what  a  beard  of  the  gene- 
ral's cut,  (3^  and  a  horrid  suit  of  the  camp,  will  do  among  foaming 
bottles,  ana  ale-washed  wits,  is  wonderful  to  be  thought  on  I  but  you 
must  learn  to  know  such  slanders  of  the  age,  or  else  you  may  be 
marvellously  mistook. 

Flu.  I  tell  you  what,  captain  Gower , — I  do  perceive,  he  is  not  the 
man  that  he  would  gladly  make  show  to  the  'orld  he  is ;  if  I  find  a 
hole  in  his  coat,  I  ^vill  tell  him  my  mind.  IDrum  heard.']  Hark 
you,  the  king  is  coming;  and  I  must  speak  with  him  from  the 
pridge. 

Enter  King  Heney,  Gloucester,  and  Soldiers.* 

Flu.  Got  pless  your  majesty ! 

K.  Hen.  How  now,  Fluellen ?  cam'st  thou  from  the  bridge? 
Flu.  Ay,  so  please  your  majesty.    The  duke  of  Exeter  has  very 
gallantly  maintained  the  pridge:  ike  French  is  gone  ofl^  look  you, 

•  To  executions ;  for  disciplines,  &c.]  In  the  foUo,  to  exeeutum ;  for  dimplvM^  &v. 
As  Mr.  Knight  both  here  and  in  other  instances  in  the  present  scene  has  adopted, 
though  silently,  the  reading  of  the  quartos,  it  is  not  uncharitable  to  suppose  that  his 
objection  to  such  a  proceeding  on  the  part  of**hiB  brother-editors  was  a  little  more 
strongly  expressed  than  felt. 

k  And  fi^o  for  thy  friendship  H  This  is  simply  **  a  Jiff  for  thy  friendship ; "  as  in  the 
"  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor."  Act  1.  So.  3^  he  says,  "  A  Jko  for  the  phrase ;"  there  is  no 
allusion  apparently  to  the  loathsome  gesticulation  mentioned  in  note  («),  p.  214,  Vol.  I. 
«  The  ng  of  Spain!]  From  the  corresponding  passage  in  the  quartos,—  "  the  fi^  of 
Spain  within  thy  jaWy    and  "  the  fig  within  thy  bowM  and  thy  dirty  »wir,"— Pistol 
obviously  refers  here  to  the  custom  of  administering  poisoned  tigs,  which  appears  to 
have  been  but  too  common  both  in  Spain  and  Italy  at  one  time : — 
''It  may  fall  out  that  thou  shalt  be  entic*d 
To  sup  sometimes  with  a  magnifico, 
And  have  a  fico  foisted  in  thy  dish." 

Gascoionb's  Foema. 

Where  a  quibble  was  perhaps  intended  between  magni/S^  vrndifico.   So  also  in ''  Vittorla 
Corombona": — 

**  I  look  now  for  a  Spanish  Jig,  or  an  Italian  sallad  daily." 

*  And  Soldiers.^  The  foUo  has,  "  ^ter  the  King  and  his  poor  souldiers.** 
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and  there  is  gallant  and  most  prave  passages :  many,  th*  athversary 
was  have  possession  of  the  pridge,  but  he  is  enforced  to  retire,  and 
the  duke  of  Exeter  is  master  of  the  pridge :  I  can  tell  your  majesty, 
the  duke  is  a  prave  man. 

"K.  Hen.  What  men  have  you  lost,  Fluellen  ? 

Flu.  The  perdition  of  th'  athversary  hath  been  veiy  great,  reason- 
able great :  marry,  for  my  part,  I  think  the  duke  hath  lost  never  a 
man,  but  one  that  is  like  to  be  executed  for  robbing  a  church,  one 
Bardolph,  if  your  majesty  know  the  man :  his  face  is  all  bubukles^ 
and  whelks,  and  knobs,  and  flames  of  fire ;  and  his  lips  plows  at  his 
nose,  and  it  is  like  a  coal  of  fire,  sometimes  plue,  and  sometimes  red : 
but  his  nose  is  executed,  and  his  fire  *s  out. 

K.  Hen.  We  would  have  all  such  offenders  so  cut  off: — ^and  we  give 
express  charge,  that,  in  our  marches  through  the  country,  there  be 
nothing  compelled  from  the  villages,  nothmg  taken  but  paid  for ; 
none  of  the  French  upbraided,  or  abused  in  dSdainful  language ;  for 
when  lenity  and  cruelty  play  for  a  kingdom,  the  gentler  gamester  is 
the  soonest  winner. 

Tmket  sounds.    Enter  Montjoy. 

Mont.  Tou  know  me  by  my  habit. 

K.  Hen.  Well  then,  I  know  thee.    What  shall  I  know  of  thee  ? 

Mont.  My  master's  mind. 

K.  Hen.  Unfold  it. 

Mont.  Thus  says  my  king: — Say  thou  to  Harry  of  England: 
Though  we  seemed  dead,  we  did  but  sleep;  advantage  is  a  better 
soldier  than  rashness.  Tell  him,  we  could  have  rebuked  him  at 
Harfleur,  but  that  we  thought  not  good  to  bruise  an  injury,  till  it 
were  full  ripe : — ^now  we  speak  upon  our  cue,  and  our  voice  is  impe- 
rial. England  shall  repent  his  folly,  see  his  weakness,  and  adnure 
our  sufferance.  Bid  hmi,  therefore,  consider  of  his  ransom ;  which 
must  proportion  the  losses  we  have  borne,  the  subjects  we  have  lost, 
the  disgrace  we  have  digested;  which,  in  weight  to  re-answer,  his 
pettiness  would  bow  under.  For  our  losses,  his  exchec[uer  is  too 
poor;  for  the  effusion  of  our  blood, ^the  muster  of  his  kingdom  too 
mint  a  number ;  and  for  our  disgrace,  his  own  person  kneeling  at  our 
feet,  but  a  weak  and  worthless  satisfaction.  To  this  add— defiance : 
and  tell  him,  for  conclusion,  he  hath  betrayed  his  followers,  whose 
condemnation  is  pronounced.  So  far  my  king  and  master :  so  much 
my  offtce; 

K.  Hen.  What  is  thy  name  ?    I  know  thy  quality. 

Mont.  Montjoy. 

K.  Hen.  Thou  dost  thy  office  fairly.    Turn  thee  back, 
And  tell  thy  king, — I  do  not  seek  him  now. 
But  could  be  wilBng  to  march  on  to  Calais 
Without  impeachment  :*  for,  to  say  the  sooth, 
(Though  'tis  no  wisdom  to  confess  so  much 
Unto  an  enemy  of  craft  and  vantage,) 
My  people  are  with  sickness  much  enfeebled ; 

•  Impeachment :]  Hindrance. 
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My  numbers  lessen'd ;  and  those  few  I  hav^ 

Abaost  no  better  than  so  many  French ; 

Who  when  they  were  in  health,  I  tell  thee,  herald, 

I  thought,  upon  one  pair  of  English  legs 

Did  march  three  Frenchmen, — Yet,  forgive  me,  God, 

That  I  do  brag  thus ! — ^this  your  air  of  France 

Hath  blown  that  yice  in  me ;  I  must  repent. 

Go,  therefore,  tell  thy  master,  here  I  am ; 

My  ransom,  is  this  frail  and  worthless  trunk, 

My  army,  but  a  weak  and  sickly  guard ; 

Yet,  God  before,*  tell  him  we  will  come  on. 

Though  France  himself,  and  such  another  neighbour, 

Stand  in  our  way.    There 's  for  thy  labour,  Montjoy.  (4) 

Gk>,  bid  thy  master  well  advise  himself :  ' 

If  we  may  pass,  we  will ;  if  we  be  hindered. 

We  shall  your  tawny  ground  with  your  red  blood 

Discolour :  and  so,  Montjoy,  fare  you  well. 

The  sum  of  all  our  answer  is  but  this : 

We  would  not  seek  a  battle  as  we  are, 

Nor,  as  we  are,  we  say,  we  will  not  shun  it ; 

So  tell  your  master, 

Mont.  I  shall  deliver  so.    Thanks  to  your  highness. 

[Exii  Montjoy. 

Glo.  I  hope,  fhej  will  not  come  upon  us  now. 

K.  Hen.  We  are  in  God's  hand,  brother,  not  in  theirs. 
,March  to  the  bridge ;  it  now  draws  toward  night : — 
Beyond  the  river  we'll  encamp  ourselves, 
And  on  to-morrow  bid  them  march  away.  lExeunt. 

SCENE  VII.— T^  French  Camp,  near  Agmcourt. 

J^ter  the  Constable  of  France,  the  Dttke  op  Orleans,  the  Dauphin, 
the  Lord  Rahbures,  and  others. 

Con.  Tut !  I  have  the  best  armour  of  the  world. 
Would  it  were  day  I 

Orl.  You  have  an  Excellent  armour ;  but  let  my  horse  have  his  due. 

Con.  It  is  the  best  horse  of  Europe. 

Orl.  Will  it  never  be  morning  ? 

Dau.  My  lord  of  Orleans,  and  my  lord  high-constable,  you  talk  of 
horse  and  armour, — 

Orl.  You  are  as  well  provided  of  both,  as  any  prince  in  the  world. 

Dait.  What  a  long  night  is  this ! X  wiU  not  change  mv  horse 

with  any  that  treads  but  on  four  pasterns.**  Qa,  hal*  He  bounds 
from  the  earth,  as  if  his  entrails  were  hairs;  le  cheval  volant,  the 
Pegasus,  qui  a  Us  narines  de  feu!  When  I  bestride  him,  I  soar, 
I  am  a  hawk :  he  trots  the  air ;  the  earth  sings  when  he  touches 

(*)  Old  copy,  ch,  hot, 

•  Yet,  God  before,—]  See  note  C»),  page  14. 

<>  On  four  posterns.]  So  the  foUo,  io32,  correcting  tlie  error  of  its  predecessor,  which 
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it ;  the  basest  hom  of  his  hoof  is  more  mnsical  than  the  pipe  of 
Hennes. 

Orl.  He 's  of  the  colour  of  the  nutmeg. 

Datj.  And  of  the  heat  of  the  ginger.  It  is  a  beast  for  Perseus :  he 
ia  pure  air  and  fire,  and  the  didl  elements  of  earth  and  water  never 
appear  in  him,  but  only  in  patient  stilhiess  while  his  rider  mounts 
hmi :  he  is,  indeed,  a  horse,  and  all  other  jades*  you  may  call — 
beasts. 

Con.  Indeed,  my  lord,  it  is  a  most  absolute  and  excellent  horse. 

Datj.  It  is  the  prince  of  palfreys ;  his  neigh  is  like  the  bidding  of 
a  monarch,  and  his  countenance  enforces  homage. 

Orl.  No  more,  cousin. 

Dau.  Nay,  the  man  hath  no  tv^it,  that  cannot,  from  the  rising  of  the 
lark  to  the  lodging  of  the  lamb,  vary  deserved  praise  on  my  palfrey ; 
it  is  a  theme  as  fluent  as  the  sea ;  ttum  the  sands  mto  eloquent  tongues, 
and  my  horse  is,  argument  for  them  all :  't  is  a  subject  for  a  sovereim 
to  reason  on,  and  for  a  sovereign's  sovereign  to  ride  on ;  and  for  the 
world  (familiar  to  us,  and  unknown,)  to  lay  apart  their  particular 
functions,  and  wonder  at  him.  I  once  writ  a  sonnet  in  his  praise, 
and  began  thus :  Wonder  of  nature^ — 

Orl.  I  have  heard  a  sonnet  hegijx  so  to  one's  mistress. 

Dau.  Then  did  they  imitate  that  which  I  composed  to  my  courser ; 
for  my  horse  is  my  mistress. 

Orl.  Your  mistress  bears  well. 

Dau.  Me  well ;  which  is  the  prescript  praise  and  perfection  of  a 
good  and  particular  mistress. 

Con.  Nay,  for  methought  yesterday  your  mistress  shrewdly  shook 
your  back. 

Dau.  So,  perhaps,  did  yours. 

Con.  Mine  was  not  bridled. 

Dau.  0 !  then,  belike,  she  was  old  and  gentle ;  and  you  rode,  like 
a  kerne  of  Ireland,  your  French  hose  off,  and  in  your  strait  strossers. 

Con.  You  have  good  judgment  in  horsemanship. 

Dau.  fee  warned  by  me,  then:  they  that  ride  so,  and  ride  not 
warily,  fall  into  foul  bogs:  I  had  rather  have  my  horse  to  my 
mistress. 

Con.  I  had  as  lief  have  my  mistress  a  jade. 

Dau.  I  tell  thee,  constable,  my  mistress  wears  his^  own  hair. 

Con.  I  could  make'  as  true  a  boast  as  that,  if  I  had  a  sow  to  my 
mistress. 

Dau.  Le  chim  est  retoumS  d  son  propre  vomissement^  et  la  irtm 
Javie  au  bourdter:  thou  makest  use  of  any  thing. 

Con.  Yet  do  I  not  use  my  horse  for  my  mistress ;  or  any  such 
proverb,  so  little  kin  to  the  purpose. 

Ram.  My  lord  constable,  the  armour,  that  I  saw  in  your  tent  to- 
night,— are  those  stars,  or  suns,  upon  it? 

Con.  Stars,  my  lord. 

•  uind  dU  other  jadee  you  may  et^— beasts,]  Jade,  it  may  be  noticed,  was  not 
invariably  applied  to  a  horse  in  a  depreciatory  gense. 

fc  His  aum  nair.]  So  the  folio.  In  the  quartos  we  have,  *•  Iter  own  hair."  His  may 
have  been  used  for  the  impersonal  pronoun.  Us. 
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Dau.  Some  of  them  will  fall  to-morrow,  I  hope. 

Con.  And  yet  my  sky  shall  not  want. 

Dau.  That  may  be,  for  you  bear  a  many  superfluously,  and  'twere 
more  honour,  some  were  away. 

Con.  Even  as  your  horse  bears  your  praises,  who  would  trot  as 
well,  were  some  of  your  brags  dismounted. 

Dau.  Would  I  were  able  to  load  him  with  his  desert! — ^Will  it 
never  be  day?  I  will  trot  to-morrow  a  mile,  and  my  way  shall  be 
paved  with  English  faces. 

Con.  I  will  not  say  so,  fbr  fear  I  should  be  faced  out  of  my  way : 
but  I  woulS  it  were  morning,  for  I  would  fain  be  about  the  ears  of 
the  English. 

Ram.  Who  will  go  to  hazard  with  me  for  twenty  prisoners  ? 

Con.  You  must  first  go  yourself  to  hazard,  ere  you  have  them. 

Dau.  'T  is  midnight,  1 11  go  arm  myself.  lExit. 

Orl.  The  DauphSn  longs  for  morning. 

Ram.  He  lon^s  to  eat  the  English. 

Con.  I  think  he  will  eat  all  he  kills. 

Orl.  By  the  white  hand  of  my  lady,  he 's  a  gallant  prince. 

Con.  Swear  hj  her  foot,  that  she  may  tread  out  the  oath. 

Oru  He  is,  smiply,  the  most  active  gentleman  of  France. 

Con.  Doing  is  activity,  and  he  will  still  be  doing.* 

Orl.  He  never  did  harm  that  I  heard  of. 

Con.  Nor  will  do  none  to-morrow ;  he  vrill  keep  that  good  name 
still. 

Orl.  I  know  him  to  be  valiant. 

Con.  I  was  told  that,  by  one  that  knows  him  better  than  you. 

Orl.  What's  he? 

Con.  Marry,  he  told  me  so  himself;  and  he  said,  he  cared  not  who 
knew  it. 

Orl.  He  needs  not,  it  is  no  hidden  vir*«e  in  him. 

Con.  By  my  faith,  sir,  but  it  is ;  never  any  body  saw  it,  but  his 
lackey :  't  is  a  hooded  valour,  and  when  it  appears  it  will  bate.** 

Orl.  nUvill  never  said  well. 

Con.  I  will  cap  that  proverb  with — There  is  flattery  infriendsk^S 

Orl.  And  I  will  take  up  that  with — Give  the  devil  his  due. 

Con.  Well  placed ;  there  stands  your  friend  for  the  devil ;  have  at 
the  very  .eye  of  that  proverb,  with — A  pox  of  the  devil. 

Orl.  You  are  the  better  at  proverbs,  by  how  much — A  fooTs  bolt 
is  soon  shot 

Con.  You  have  shot  over. 

Orl.  'T  is  not  the  first  time  you  were  overshot. 

»  Ke  unll  stiU  be  doing.]  He  wUl  altoays  be  doing.  This  was  a  familiar  saying ; 
doina  being  used  equivocally. 

»>  "^Tis  a  hoodea  valour,  and  when  it  appears  it  wiU  bate.]  The  aUusion  is  to  the 
ordinary  action  of  a  hawk  when  .imhooded,  which  is  to  beat  and  flutter  with  its  wings ; 
but  a  quibble  may  be  intended  between  batej  the  hawking  technical,  ftnd  bate,  to 
dwindle^  abate,  &c.  / 

«  There  is  flatterv  in  friendehip.]  The  usual  form  of  the  proverb  iS|  "  There  is  Jalse- 
hood  in  fnendshijp." 
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Enier  a  Messenger. 

Mess.  My  lord  high-constable,  the  English  lie  within  fifteen 
hundred  paces  of  your  tents. 

Con.  Who  hath  measured  the  ground  ? 

Mess.  The  lord  Grandpr^. 

Con.  a  valiant  and  most  expert  gentleman. — ^Would  it  were  day ! 
— Alas,  poor  Harry  of  England !  he  longs  not  for  the  dawning,  as 
we  do. 

Orl.  What  a  wretched  and  peevish  fellow  is  this  king  of  England, 
to  mope  with  his  fat-brained  followers  so  far  out  of  his  knowledge ! 

Con.  If  the  English  had  any  apprehension,  they  would  run  away. 

Orl.  That  they  lack:  for  if  their  heads  had  any  intellectual 
armour,  they  could  never  wear  such  heavy  head-pieces. 

Ram.  That  island  of  England  breeds  very  valiant  creatures ;  their 
mastiffs  are  of  unmatchable  courage. 

Orl.  Foolish  curs,  that  run  winking  into  the  mouth  of  a  Russian 
bear,  and  have  their  heads  crushed  like  rotten  apples !  You  may  as 
well  say, — that 's  a  valiant  flea,  that  dare  eat  his  breakfSwt  on  the  lip 
of  a  lion. 

Con.  Just,  just ;  and  the  men  do  sympathize  with  the  mastiffs,  in 
robustious  and  rough  coming  on,  leaving  their  wits  with  their  wives : 
and  then  give  them  great  meals  of  beef,  and  iron  and  steel,  they  will 
eat  like  wolves,  and  fight  like  devils. 

Orl.  Av,  but  these  English  are  shrewdly  out  of  beef. 

Con.  Tfien  shall  we  find  to-morrow — ^they  have  only  stomachs  to 
eat,  and  none  to  fight.  Now  is  it  time  to  arm;  come,  shall  we 
about  it  ? 

Orl.  It  is  now  two  o'clock :  but,  let  me  see, — ^by  ten. 
We  shall  have  each  a  hundred  Englishmen.  lExeunt, 


Enter  Chorus. 

Cho.  Now  entertain  conjecture  of  a  time 
When  creeping  murmur  and  the  poring  dark 
Fills  the  wide  vessel  of  the  universe. 
From  camp  to  camp,  through  the  foul  womb  of  night. 
The  hum  of  either  army  stilly*  sounds. 
That  the  fix'd  sentinels  almost  receive 
The  secret  whispers  of  each  other's  watch. 
Fire  answers  fire,  and  through  their  paly  flames 
Each  battle  sees  the  other's  umber'd^  face : 

»  StiUy  «>ti>ub,— 1  That  is,  gently^  sofUy  sounds.  The  word  recalls  an  iUustration  of 
**«^iZ?  musicy"  which  properly  belonged  to  note  (»),  p.  616,  Vol.  I.  but  was  there  acci- 
dentally omitted,  taken  irom  "A  true  reportarie  of  the  most  triumphant  and  royal 
accom])liBhment  of  the  Baptisme  of  the  most  excellent,  right  high  and  mightie  Prince, 
Frederik  Henry,"  &c.  &o.  1594 : — "  After  which  ensued  a  ttill  noyse  of  recorders  and 
flutes" 

b  Umbered  face :]  That  is,  shadowed  face. 
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Steed  threatens  steed,  in  high  and  boastful  neighs 

Piercing  the  night's  dull  ear ;  and  from  the  tents, 

The  annourers,  accomplishing  the  knights,  (i) 

With  busy  hammers  closing  rivets  up, 

Give  dreadful  note  of  preparation. 

The  country  cocks  do  crow,  the  clocks  do  toll, 

And  the  third  hour  of  drowsy  morning  name.* 

Proud  of  their  numbers,  and  secure  in  soul. 

The  confident  and  over-lusty  French 

Do  the  low-rated  English  play  at  dice ; 

And  chide  the  cripple  tardy-gaited  night. 

Who,  like  a  foul  and  ugly  witch,  doth  limp      ' 

So  tediously  away.    The  poor  condemned  English, 

Like  sacrifices,  by  their  watchful  fires 

Sit  patiently,  and  inly  ruminate 

The  morning's  danger ;  and  their  gesture  sad,  . 

Investing*  lank-lean  cheeks,  and  war-worn  coats, 

Presentethf  them  unto  the  gazing  moon 

So  many  horrid  ghosts.    0,  now,  who  will  behold 

The  royal  captain  of  this  ruin'd  band. 

Walking  from  watch  to  watch,  from  tent  t6  tent, 

Let  him  cry, — Praise  and  gloir  on  his  head ! 

For  forth  he  goes,  and  visits  m  his  host ; , 

Bids  them  good  morrow,  with  a  modest  smile ; 

And  calls  them — ^brothers,  friends,  and  countrymen. 

Upon  his  royal  face  there  is  no  note. 

How  dread  an  army  hath  enrounded  him ; 

Nor  doth  he  dedicate  one  jot  of  colour 

Unto  the  weary  and  all-watched  night ; 

But  freshly  looks,  and  over-bears  attaint. 

With  cheerful  semblance,  and  sweet  majesty ; 

That  every  wretch,  pining  and  pale  before, 

Beholding  him,  plucks  comfort  from  his  looks : 

A  largess  universal,  like  the  sun, 

His  libera^  eye  doth  give  to  every  one. 

Thawing  cold  fear.    Then,**  mean  and  gentle  all, 

Behold,  as  may  unworthintes  define, 

A  little  touch  of  Harry  in  the  night ;« 

And  so  our  scene  must  to  the  battle  fly. 

Where,  (0  for  pity  I)  we  shall  much  disgrace — 

With  four  or  five  most  vile  and  ragged  foils. 

Right  ill  dispos'd,  in  brawl  ridiculous, — 

The  name  of  Agincourt.*  Yet,  sit  and  see. 

Minding  true  things,  by  what  their  mockeries  be.  [Ezlt 

(♦)  Old  copy,  nam*d.  (t)  Old  copy,  Premited 

•  Investing — "]  This  has  no  meaning ;  might  we  read  Jw/«<ir<J  .* 

fc  Then,  mean  and  gentle  ail, — "]  Tms  is  the  reading  adopted  by  Theobald ;  the  folio 

having, — "  that  mean  and  gentle  all,"  which,  as  "  mean  and  gentle  all"  clearly  refers 

to  the  audience,  and  not  to  tne  soldiers,  must  be  an  error, 
c  In  the  night ;]  Is  it  not  more  than  probable  the  poet  wrote,  *'  in  the  Jight  /"    We 

have  already  seen  *^  a  touch  of  Harr^'  in  the  night,*' 
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ACT    IV. 

SCENE  I.— The  English  Gamp  at  Aginoourt. 

Enter  Keng  Henry,  Bedfobd,  and  Gloucester. 

K.  Hen.  Glostef ,  *t  is  true,  that  we  are  in  great  danger, 
The  greater  therefore  should  our  courage  be. — 
Good  morrow,  brother  Bedford.    God  Almighty ! 
There  is  some  soul  of  goodness  in  things  evH, 
"Would  men  observingly  distil  it  out ; 
For  our  bad  neighbour  makes  us  early  stirrers, 
Which  is  both  healthftd,  and  good  husbandry : 
Besides,  Ijhey  are  our  outward  consciences,  , 

And  preachers  to  us  all ;  admonishing. 
That  we  should  dress*  us  fairly  for  our  end : 
Thus  may  we  gather  honey  jfrom  the  weed. 
And  make  a  moral  of  the  devil  himself. 

Enter  Erpingham. 

Good  morrow,  old  sir  Thomas  Erpingham : 
A  good  soft  pillow  for  that  good  white  head 
Were  better  than  a  churlish  turf  of  France. 

Erp.  Not  so,  my  liege ;  this  lodging  likes  me  better, 
Since  I  may  say — i^ow  lie  I  like  a  king. 

K.  Hen.  'T  is  good  for  men  to  love  their  present  pains ; 
Upon  example  so,  the  spirit  is  eased : 
And,  when  the  mind  is  quicken'd,  out  of  doubt. 
The  organs,  though  defunct  and  dead  before. 
Break  up  their  drowsy  grave,  and  newly  move 
With  casted  slough  and  fresh  legerity. 
Lend  me  thy  cloak,  sir  Thomas. — Brothers  both. 
Commend  me  to  the  princes  in  our  camp ; 
Bo  my  good  morrow  to  them,  and,  anon. 
Desire  them  all  to  my  pavilion. 

Glo.  We  shall,  my  hege.         \_Exeunt  Gloucester  and  Bedford. 

Erp.  Shall  I  attend  your  grace  ? 

K.  Hen.  No,  my  good  knight ; 

Go  with  my  brothers  to  my  lords  of  England : 
I  and  my  bosom  must  debate  awhile, 
And  then  I  would  no  other  company. 

Erp.  The  Lord  in  heaven  bless  thee,  noble  Harry ! 

\_Exit  Erpingham. 

K.  Hen.  God-ac-mercy,  old  heart !  thou  speak'st  cheerfully. 

Enter  Pistol. 
PiST.  Quiva  Id? 
K.  Hen.  A  friend. 

•  Dress  f«— ]  That  is,  pt-epare  us. 
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PiST.  Discuss  unto  me ;  art  thou  officer  ? 
Or  art  thou  base,  common,  and  popular  ? 

K.  Hen.  I  am  d  gentleman  of  a  company. 

PiST.  Trail'st  thou  the  puissant  pike  ? 

K.  Hen.  Eren  so.    What  are  you  ? 

PiST.  As  good  a  gentleman  as  the  emperor. 

K.  Hen.  Then  you  are  a  better  than  the  king. 

PiST.  The  king 's  a  bawcock,  and  a  heart  of  gold, 
A  lad  of  life,  an  imp  of  fame ;» 
Of  parents  good,  of  fist  most  valiant : 
I  kiss  his  dirty  shoe,  and  from  heart-strings 
I  love  the  lovely  bully.    What 's  thy  name  ? 

K.  Hen.  Harry  le  Bay. 

PiST.  Le  Roy!  a  Cornish  name :  art  thou  of  Cornish  crew  ? 

K.  Hen.  No,  I  am  a  Welshman. 

PiST.  KnoVst  thou  Fluellen  ? 

K.  Hen.  Yes. 

PiST.  Tell  him,  I  '11  knock  his  leek  about  his  pate,  / 

Upon  saint  David's  day. 

K.  Hen.  Do  not  you  wear  your  dagger  in  your  cap  that  day,  lest 
he  knock  that  about  yours. 

PiST.  Art  thou  his  friend  ? 

K  Hen.  And  his  kinsman  too. 

PiST.  Thi^figo  for  thee,  then ! 

K.  Hen.  I  thank  you :  God  be  with  you ! 

PiST.  My  name  is  Pistol  call'd.  \_Exit 

K.  Hen.  It  sorts  well  with  your  fierceness.  \^Retire8. 

Enter  Fluellen  and  Goweb,  severally.  * 

(jOW.  Captain  Fluellen ! 

Flu.  So  !  in  the  name  of  Cheshu  Christ,  speak  lower.*  It  is  the 
greatest  admiration  in  the  universal  'orld,  when  the  true  and  auncient 
prerogatifes  and  laws  of  the  wars  is  not  kept :  if  you  would  take  the 
pains  but  to  examine  the  wars  of  Pompey  tne  great,  you  shall  find,  I 
warrant  you,  that  there  is  no  tiddle-taddle,  nor  pibble-pabble,  in 
Pompey's  camp ;  I  warrant  you,  you  shall  find  the  ceremonies  of  the 
wars,  and  the  cares  of  it,  and  the  forms  of  it,  ^md  the  sobriety  of  it, 
and  the  modesty  of  it,  to  be  otherwise. 

Gow.  Why,  the  enemy  is  loud ;  you  hear  him  all  nigjit. 

Flu.  If  the  enemy  is  an  ass  and  a  fool,  and  a  prating  coxcomb,  is 
it  meet,  think  you,  that  we  should  also,  look  you,  be  an  ass,  and  a 
fool,  and  a  prating  coxcomb ;  in  your  own  conscience  now  ? 

Gow.  I  wiU  speak  lower. 

Flu.  I  pray  you,  and  peseech  you,  that  you  will. 

lExeunt  Gowbe  and  Fluellen. 

*  An  imp  of  fame/]  Primitively,  imp  means  shoot,  and  here  a  son.   Pistol  applies  the 
same  expression  to  the  King  in  the  Second  Part  of  *'  Henry  IV.'*  Act.  V.  Sc.  5 : — 

"  The  heavens  thee  guard  and  keep,  most  royal  imp  otfamc." 

»»  Speak  lower.]  So  the  quarto  1608.    That  of  1600  reads  lewer;  while  the  folio  has 
fiwer.    It  is  evident  from  Gower's  reply,  that  lower  is  correct. 
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K.  Hen.  Though  it  appear  a  little  ont  of  fashion, 
There  is  much  care  and  valour  in  this  Welshman. 

Enter  Bates,  Couet,  and  Williams,* 

Court.  Brother  John  Bates,  is  not  that  the  morning  which  breaks 
yonder  ? 

Bates.  I  think  it  be,  but  we  have  no  great  cause  to  desire  the 
approach  of  day. 

Will*  We  see.  yonder  the  beginning  of  the  day,  but,  I  think,  we 
shall  never  see  the  end  of  it. — y^io  goes  there  ? 

K.  Hen.  A  Mend. 

Will.  Under  what  captain  serve  you  ? 

K.  Hen.  Under  sir  Thomas*  Erpingham. 

Will.  A  good  old  commander,  and  a  most  kind  gentleman :  I 
pra^  you,  what  thinks  he  of  our  estate  ? 

K.  Hen.  Even  as  men  wrecked  upon  a  sand,  that  look  to  be 
washed  off  the  next  tide. 

Bates.  He  hath  not  told  his  thought  to  the  king  ? 

K.  Hen.  No  ;  nor  it  is  not  meet  he  should.  For,  though  I  speak 
it  to  you,  I  think  the  king  is  but  a  man,  as  I  am:  the  violet  smells 
to  him,  as  it  doth  to  me ;  the  element  shows  to  him,  as  it  doth  to 
me ;  all  his  senses  have  but  human  conditions ;  his  ceremonies  laid 
by,  in  his  nakedness  he  appears  but  a  man ;  and  though  his  affections 
are  higher  mounted  than  ours,  yet,  when  they  stoop,  they  stoop  with 
the  like  wing ;  therefore  when  he  sees  reason  of  fears,  as  we  do,  his 
fears,  out  of  doubt,  be  of  the  same  relish  as  ours  arc :  yet,  in  reason, 
no  man  should  possess  him  with  any  appearance  of  fear,  lest  he,  by 
showing  it,  should  dishearten  his  army. 

Bates.  He  may  show  what  outward  courage  he  will ;  but,  I  be- 
lieve, as  cold  a  night  as  't  is,  he  could  wish  himself  in  Thames  up 
to  the  neck;  and  so  I  would  he  were,  and  I  by  him,  at  all  adven- 
tures, BO  we  were  quit  here.  ' 

EL  Hen.  By  my  troth,  I  will  speak  my  conscience  of  the  king ;  I 
think  he  would  not  wish  himself  any  where  but  where  he  is. 

Bates.  Then  I  would  he  were  here  alone ;  so  should  he  be  sure  to 
be  ransomed,  and  a  many  poor  men's  lives  saved. 

K.  Hen.  I  dm-e  say,  you  love  him  not  so  ill,  to  wish  him  here 
alone,  howsoever  you  speak  this,  to  feel  other  men's  minds:  me- 
thinks,  I  could  not  die  any  where  so  contented,  a^  in  the  king's 
company;  his  cause  being  just^  and  his  quarrel  honourable. 

Will.  That's  more  than  we  know. 

Bates.  Ay,  or  more  than  we  should  seek  after;  for  we  know 
enough,  if  we  know  we  are  the  king's  subjects:  if  his  cause  be 
wrong,  our  obedienceto  the  king  wipes  the  crime  of  it  out  of  us. 

Will.  But  if  the  cause  be  not  good,  the.  king  himself  hath  a 
heavy  reckoning  to  make,  when  all  those  legs,  and  arms,  and  heads, 
diopped  off  in  a  battle,  shall  join  together  at  the  latter  day,  and  cry 

(•)  Old  copy,  John, 

•  Bates,  Court,  and  Willianw.]  The  old  stage- direction  runs,  "  Enter  three  'souldieri^ 
John  BatoSy  Alexander  Court,  and  Michael  friliiams." 
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all — ^We  died  at  such  a  place;  some  swearing,  some  ciying  for  a 
surgeon,  some,  upon  their  wives  lejpb  poor  behind  them ;  some,  upon 
the  debts  they  owe;  some,  upon  their  children  rawly  left.  I  am 
afeard  there  are  few  die  well,  that  die  in  a  battle ;  for  now  can  they 
charitably  dispose  of  any  thing,  when  blood  is  their  argument? 
Now,  if  these  men  do  not  die  well,  it  will  be  a  black  matter  for  the 
king  that  led  them  to  it ;  who  to  disobey,  were  against  all  proportion 
of  subjection. 

K.  Hen.  So,  if  a  son,  that  is  by  his  father  sent  about  merchandise, 
do  sinfully  miscarry  upon  the  sea,  the  imputation  of  his  wickedness, 
by  your  rule,  should  be  imposed  upon  his^father  that  sent  him :  or  if 
a  servant,  under  his  master's  command,  transporting  a  sum  of  money, 
be  assailed  by  robbers,  and  die  in  many  irreconciled  iniquities,  you 
may  call  the  business  of  the  master  the  author  of  the  servant's 
damnation.  But  this  is  not  so :  the  kin^  is  not  bound  to  answer 
the  particular  endings  of  his  soldiers,  the  father  of  his  son,  nor  the 
master  of  his  servant ;  for  they  purpose  not  their  death,  when  they 
purpose  their  services.  Besides,  there  is  no  king,  be  his  cause  never 
so  spotless,  if  it  come  to  the  arbitrement  of  swords,  can  tiy  it  out 
with  all  unspotted  soldiers:  some,  peradventure,  have  on  them  the 
guilt  of  premeditated  and  contrived*  murder;  some,  of  beguiling 
virgins  with  the  broken  seals  of  perjury;  some,  making  the  wars 
their  bulwark,  that  have  before  gored  the  gentle  lx)som  of  peace  with 
pillage  and  robberjr.  Now,  if  these  men  have  defeated  the  law,  and 
outrun  native  punishment,  though  they  can  outstrip  men,  they  have 
no  wings  to  fly  from  God:  war  is  his  beadle;  war  is  his  vengeance; 
so  that  here  men  are  punished,  for  before-breach  of  the  king's  laws, 
in  now  the  king's  quarrel :  where  they  feared  the  death,  they  have 
borne  life  away,  and  where  they  would  be  safe,  they  perish :  then  if 
they  die  unprovided,  no  more  is  the  king  guilty  of  their  damnation, 
than  he  was  before  guilty  of  those  impieties  for  the  which  they  are 
now  visited.  Eveiy  subject's  duty  is  the  king's,  but  every  subiect's 
soul  is  his  own.  Therefore  should  every  solmer  in  the  wars  do  as 
every  sick  man  in  his  bed, — ^wash  every  mote  out  of  his  conscience ; 
and  dying  so,  death  is  to  him  advantage ;  or  not  dying,  the  time  was 
blese^y  lost^  wherein  such  preparation  was  gained:  and  in  him 
that  escapes,  it  were  not  sin  to  think,  that  making  God  so  free  an 
offer,  he  let  him  outlive  that  day  to  see  his  greatness,  and  to  teach 
others  how  they  should  prepare. 

Will.  'T  is  certain,  every  man  that  dies  ill,  the  ill  upon  his  own 
head,  the  king  is  not  to  answer  it. 

Bates.  I  do  not  desire  he  should  answer  for  me,  and  yet  I 
determine  to  fight  lustily  for  him. 

K.  Hen.  I  myself  heard  the  king  say,  he  would  not  be  ransomed. 

Will.  Ay,  he  said  so,  to  make  us  fight  cheerfally ;  but,  when  our 
throats  are  cut,  he  may  be  ransomed,  and  we  ne'er  tne  wiser* 

K.  Hen.  If  I  live  to  see  it,  I  will  never  trust  his  word  after. 

•  Contrived  murder;]  JPlotted,  preconcerted  murder.     Thus,  in  "OtheUo,"  Act  I. 

"  Yet  do  I  hold  it  very  stuff  o*  th*  conscience, 
To  do  no  contrived  murder." 
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Will.  'Mass,*  you  pay  him  then!  That's  a  perilous  shot  out  of 
an  elder-gun,  tiiat  a  poor  and  private  displeasure  can  do  against  a 
monarch  I  you  may  as  well  go  about  to  turn  the  sun  to  ice  with 
fanning  in  his  fece  with  a  peacock's  feather.  You  'U  never  trust  his 
word  after!  come,  'tis  a  foolish  saving. 

K.  Hen.  Your  reproof  is  something  too  round ;  I  should  be  angry 
with  you,  if  the  time  were  convenient. 

Will.  Let  it  be  a  quarrel  Jbetween  us,  if  you  live. 

K.  Hen.  I  embrace  it. 

Will.  How  shall  I  know  thee  again  ? 

K.  Hen.  Give  me  any  gage  of  thine,  and  I  will  wear  it  in  my  bonnet ; 
then,  if  ever  thou  darest  aclaiowledge  it,  I  will  make  it  my  quarrel. 

Will.  Here 's  my  glove ;  give  me  another  of  thine. 

K.  Hen.  There. 

Will.  This  will  I  also  wear  in  my  cap ;  if  ever  thou  come  to  me 
and  say,  after  to-morrow.  This  is  my  glove,  by  this  hand,  I  will  take 
thee  a  box  on  the  ear. 

K.  Hen.  If  ever  I  live  to  see  it,  I  will  challenge  it. 

Will.  Thou  darest  as  well  be  hanged. 

K.  Hen.  Well,  I  will  do  it,  though  I  take  thee  in  the  king's 
company. 

Will.  Keep  thy  word :  fare  thee  welL 

Bates.  Be  friends,  you  English  fools,  be  Mends ;  we  have  French 
quarrels  enow,  if  you  could  tell  how  to  reckon. 

K  Hen.  Indeed,  the  French  may  lay  twenty  French  crowns  to 
one,  th^  will  beat  us ;  for  they  bear  them  on  their  shoulders :  but  it 
is  no  ^Miglish  treason,  to  cut  French  crowns,  and,  to-morrow,  the 
king  himself  will  be  a  clipper.  [^Exeunt  Soldiers. 

Upon  the  king !  let  us  our  lives,  our  souls. 
Our  debts,  our  careful  wives, 
Our  children,  and  our  sins,  lay  on  the  king , — 
We  must  bear  all. 

0  hard  condition !  twin-bom  with  greatness, 
Subject  to  the  breath  of  every  fool,  whose  sense 
No  more  can  feel,  but  his  own  wringing ! 
What  infinite  heart's-ease  must  kings  neglect. 
That  private  men  enjoy? 
And  what  have  kings,  that  privates  have  not  too. 
Save  ceremony,  save  general  ceremony  ? 
And  what  art  thou,  thou  idol  ceremony  ?  * 
What  kind  of  god  art  thou,  that  suffer'st  more 
Of  mortal  griefs,  than  do  thy  worshippers  ? 
What  are  thy  rents  ?  what  are  thy  comings-in  ? 
O  ceremony,  show  me  but  thy  worth ! 
What  is  thy  soul,  0  adoration  ?^ 

(♦)  First  folio  omits,  'Mass. 
•  Ceremony?]  See  note  («),  p.. 615,  Vol.  II. 
fc  What  is  thy  soul,  0  adoration  ?]  The  folio  reads, — 

"  What  ?  is  thy  Soule  of  Odoration  ?  " 
We  adopt  the  easy  emendation,  proposed  by  Dr.  Johnson,  which  gives  a  clear  and 
forcible  meaning  to  what,  in  the^)nginal,  is  inexplicable. 

VOU  III.  B 
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Art  thou  aught  else  but  place,  degree,  and  form, 

Creating  awe  and  fear  in  other  men  ? 

Wherein  thou  art  less  hfi^py  being  feafd, 

Than  they  in  fearing. 

What  drink'st  thou  oft>  instead  of  homage  sweet, 

But  poison'd  flattery  ?    0,  be  sick,  great  greatness, 

And  bid  thy  ceremony  give  thee  cure ! 

Think'st  thou  the  fiery  fever  will  go  out 

With  titles  blown  from  adulation? 

Will  it  give  place  to  flexure  and  low  bending  ? 

Gan'st  thou,  when  thou  command'st  the  begfi:ar's  knee. 

Command  the  health  of  it  ?    No,  thou  proud  dream, 

That  play'st  so  subtly  with  a  kin^s  repose ; 

I  am  a  long,  that  find  thee ;  and  I  know, 

'T  is  not  the  balm,  the  sceptre,  and  the  ball^ 

The  sword,  the  mace,  the  crown  imperial^ 

The  intertissu'd  robe  of  gold  and  pearl, 

The  forced  title  running  'fore  the  fcing. 

The  throne  he  sits  on,  nor  the  tide  of  pomp 

That  beats  upon  the  high  shore  of  this  world, — 

No,  not  all  these,  thrice-gorgeous  ceremony. 

Not  all  these,  laid  in  bed  majestical, 

Can  sleep  so  soundly  as  the  wretched  slave. 

Who,  with  a  body  fill'd,  and  vacant  mind, 

Gets  him  to  rest,  cramm'd  with  distressfdl^  bread; 

Never  sees  horrid  night,  the  child  of  hell ; 

But,  like  a  lackey,  from  the  rise  to  set,' 

Sw«its  in  the  eye  of  Phoebus,  and  all  night 

Sleeps  in  Elysium ;  next  day,  after  dawn, 

Doth  rise,  and  help  Hyperion  to  his  horse ; 

And  follows  so  the  ever-running  year 

With  profitable  labour,  to  his  grave : 

And,  but  for  ceremony,  such  a  wretch. 

Winding  up  days  with  toil,  and  nights  with  sleep, 

Had  the  fore-hand  and  vantage  of  a  king. 

The  slave,  a  member  of  the  country's  peace,5 

Enjoys  it ;  but  in  gross  brain  little  wots. 

What  watch  the  kmg  keeps  to  maintain  the  peace, 

Whose  hours  the  peasant  best  advantages. 

Enter  Ebpingham. 

Erp.  My  lord,  your  nobles,  jealous  of  your  absence, 
Seek  through  your  camp  to  &id  you. 

K.  Hen.  Good  old  knight, 

Collect  them  all  together  at  my  tent : 
I  '11  be  before  thee. 

Erp.  I  shall  do 't,  my  lord.  lExit 

*  Oeti  him  to  rest^  crammed  icith  distressfiil  bread;]  Mr.  Collier's  pemorseless  anno- 
tator  subititutcs,  "  distasteftd  bread."  If  any  change  were  needed,  ^^dutrestfui  bread" 
would  be  more  in  Shakespeare's  manner;  but  ^^distressful  bread,"  the  hard  fare  of 
poverty,  is  strikingly  expireasive,  and  better  than  anything  suggested  in  its  stead. 
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•  K.  Hen.  0  (Jod  of  battles !  steel  my  soldiers'  hearts ; 

Possess  ihem  not  with  fear ;  takp  from  them  now 

The  sense  of  reck'ning,  if  ■  the  opposed  numbers 

Pluck  their  hearts  from  them  I— -Not  to-day,  0  Lord, 

0,  not  to-day,  think  not  upon  the  fault 

My  father  made  in  compassing  the  crown ! 

I  Kichard's  body  hare  interred  new, 

And  on  it  have  bestow'd  more  contrite  tears, 

Than  from  it  issued  forced  drops  of  blood. 

Five  hundred  poor  I  have  in  yearly  pay, 

Who  twice  a  day  their  wither'd  haiidshold  up 

Toward  heaven,  to  pardon  blood ;  and  I  have  built 

Two  chantries,  where  the  sad  and  solemn  priests 

Sing  still  ^  for  Richard's  soul.    More  will  I  do : 

Though  all  that  I  can  do,  is  nothing  worth. 

Since  that  my  penitence  comes  after  all, 

Imploring  pardon. 

Entet  Gloxtcester. 

Glo.  My  liege ! 

K.  Hen.  My  brother  Gloster's  vdce  ? — ^Ay ; 

I  know  thy  errand,  I  will  go  with  ttiee : — 
The  day,  my  friends,*  and  all  things  stay  for  me.  [Exeimf, 


.      SCENE  II.— 7^  French  Camp. 

Enter  the  Dauphin,  Obleans,  Eakbtjbes,  and  others. 

Okl.  The  sun  doth  gild  our  armour ;  up,  my  lords ! 
Bau.  Montez  dcheval; — My  horse!  varlet!  lacquayl  ha  I 
Orl.  0  brave  spirit ! 
Dau.  Via! — Ua  eatix  et  la  terre, 


Orl.  Eienpiiis?  Vair  et  Ufm,- 
Datj.  Oiel!  cousin  Orleans.- 


Enter  Constable. 

Now,  my  lord  Constable ! 
Con.  Hark,  how  our  steeds  for  present  service  neigh  I  ) 

(«)  First  folio,  yW^fKf. 

•  -"Take  firom  them  now 

The  Bense  of  reok'ning,  if  the  opposed  numbers 
Plnck  their  hearts  from  them ! — 19'ot  to-day,  0  Lord, 
0,  not  to-day,  think  not  upon  the  fault,  sc] 

In  the  second  line,  which  the  folio  prints, — 

"The  sense  of  reck'ning  ofih*  opposed  numbers:" 

Tyrwhitt  first  suggested  if  for  ofi—ihib  reading  we  adopt.    Mr.  Singer  and  Mr.  Knight 
exhibit  the  poasage  as  follows : — 

" Take  from  them  now 

The  sense  of  reckoning  of  tht;  opposed  numbers ! 
Pluck  their  hearts  from  them  not  to-day,  0  Lord, 
.  0  not  to-day!    Think  not  upon  the  fault,''  &c. 

fc  Sing  still /or  RichanTa  »<ml.'\  That  is,  sing  ever. 

E  2 
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Dau.  Mount  them,  and  make  incision  in  their  hides, 
That  their  hot  blood  may  spin  iiji  English  eyes, 
And  dout*  them  with  superfluous  courage.    Ha  I 

Bam.  What,  will  you  have  them  weep  our  horses*  blood? 
How  shall  we  then  behold  their  natural  tears  ? 

Enter  a  Messenger. 

Mess.  The  English  are  embattled,  you  French  peers. 

Con.  To  horse,  you  gallant  princes !  straight  to  horse ! 
Bo  but  behold  yond  poor  and  starved  band. 
And  j^our  fair  show  shall  suck  away  their  souls, 
Leavmg  them  but  the  shales  and  husks  of  men. 
There  is  not  work  enough  for  all  our  hands ; 
Scarce  blood  enough  in  all  their  sickly  veins, 
To  give  each  naked  curtle-axe  a  stain. 
That  our  French  gallants  shall  to-day  draw  out^ 
And  sheath  for  lack  of  sport.    Let  us  but  blow  on  them, 
The  vapour  of  our  valour  will  o'ertum  them, 
'T  is  positive  'gainst  all  exceptions,  lords, 
That  our  superfluous  lackeys,  and  our  peasants, — 
Who,  in  unnecessary  action,  swarm 
About  our  squares  of  battle, — were  enow 
To  purge  this  field  of  such  a  hilding  foe, 
Though  we,  upon  this  mountain's  basis  by 
Took  stand  for  idle  speculation  : 
But  that  our  honours  must  not.    What 's  to  say  ? 
A  very  little-little  let  us  do. 
And  all  is  done.    Then  let  the  trumpets  sound 
The  tucket-sonance,  and  the  note  to  mount ; 
For  our  approach  shall  so  much  dare  the  field. 
That  England  shall  couch  down  in  fear,  and  yield. 

Enter  Grajbtdpr^. 

Grand.  Why  do  you  stay  so  long,  my  lords  of  France  ? 
Yond  island  carrions,  (i)  desperate  of  their  bones, 
Ill-favour'dly  become  the  morning  field : 
Their  ragged  curtains  poorly  are  let  loose. 
And  our  air  shakes  them  passing  scomfally. 
Big  Mars  seems  bankrupt  in  their  beggar'd  host, 
And  faintly  through  a  rusty  beaver  peeps. 
The  horsemen  sit  like  fixed  candlesticks. 
With  torch-staves  in  their  hand :  and  their  poor  jades 
Lob  down  their  heads,  dropping  the  hides  and  hips. 
The  gum  down-roping  from  their  pale-dead  eyes, 

•  And  dout  them  with  superjiuom  courage."]  Meaning,  do  out,  extinguhh  them.  The 
folio  has  ^^ doubt  them;"  which  Mr.  Collier  and  Mr.  Singer  retain  in  the  sense  of  awe^ 
or  make  them  afraid,  Mr.  Knight  also  reads  <^W,  although,  in  "Hamlet,"  Act  IV. 
Sc.  7,— 

"I  have  a  speech  of  fire  that  faine  would  blaze, 
But  that  this  foUy  doubts  it ;  "— 

he  changes  doubts  to  douts. 
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And,  in  their  pale  dull  mouths,  the  gimmal-bit* 
Lies  foul  with  chaw'd  grass,  still  ana  motionless ; 
And  their  executors,  the  knavish  crows. 
Fly  o'er  them,  all  impatient  for  their  hour. 
Description  cannot  suit  itself  in  words, 
To  demonstrate  the  life  of  such  a  battle 
In  life  so  lifeless  as  it  shows  itself. 

Con.  Thev  have  said  their  prayers,  and  they  stay  for  death. 

Bau.  Shall  we  go  send  them  dinners  and  fresh  suits, 
And  give  their  fasting  horses  provender, 
And  after  fight  with  5iem  ? 

Con.  I  stay  but  for  my  guard  ;*  on,  to  the  field : 
I  will  the  banner  from  a  trumpet  take, 
And  use  it  for  my  haste.    Come,  come  away  I 
The  sun  is  high,  and  we  outwear  the  day.  IJ^^eunL 

SCENE  IlL-^The  English  Camp. 

Enter  the  English  Hoit;  Gloucbstbr,  Bedford,  Exeter, 
Salisbury,  and  Westmoreland. 

GlO.  Where  is  the  kmg  ? 

Bed.  The  king  himself  is  rode  to  view  their  battle. 

West.  Of  fighting  men  they  have  fiill  three-score  thousand. 

Exe.  There 's  five  to  one ;  besides,  they  all  are  fresh. 

Sal.  God's  arm  strike  with  us !  't  is  a  fearful  odds. 
God  buy'c  you,  princes  all ;  Pll  to  my  charge : 
If  we  no  more  meet,  till  we  meet-in  heaven. 
Then,  joyfully, — my  noble  lord  of  Bedford, —  / 

My  dear  lord  Gloster, — and  my  good  lord  Exeter, — 
And  my  kind  kinsman, — ^warriors  all,  adieu! 

Bed.  Farewell,  good  Salisbury,  and  good  luck  go  with  thee ! 

ExB.  Farewell,  kind  lord ;  fight  valiantiy  to-day : 
And  yet  I  do  thee  wrong  to  mind  thee  of  it,^ 
For  thou  art  fram'd  of  the  firm  truth  of  valour.        \_Exit  Salisbury. 

Bed.  He  is  as  frill  of  valour,  as  of  kindness. 
Princely  in  both. 

West.  0  that  we  now  had  here 

•  Tim  giinmal-^*/— ]  Spelt  It/mold,  in  the  old  text.  A  bit  in  two  parts;  and  so  called 
from  the  Latin  gemeUm,  double  or  twinned. 

^  I  stay  but  for  mv  guard;  on,  &c.]  A  correspondent  of  Mr.  Knight's  ingeniously 
niggests,  what  certainly  seems  called  for  by  the  context,  that  we  ought  to  read, — 

"I  stay  but  for  my  guidon.— To  the  field!" 
The  emendation  is  enforced,  too,  by  a  passage  in  Holinshed,  where,  speaking  of  the 
French,  he  savs,— *'They  thought  themselves  so  sure  of  victory,  that  diverse  of  the 
noblemen  made  such  haste  towtu^s  the  battle,  that  they  left  many  of  their  servants  and 
men  of  war  behind  them,  and  some  of  them  would  not  once  stay  for  their  standards;  as 
amongst  other  the  Duke  of  Brabant,  when  his  standard  was  not  come,  caused  a  banner 
to  be  taken  from  a  trumpet,  and  fastened  to  a  speare,  the  which  he  commanded  to  be 
borne  before  him,  instead  or  a  standard." 

«  God  buy'  you,  princes  all;]  God  buy'  is  the  same  as  our  "Good-bye,"— a  corruption 
of  **  Ood  be  wtthj/ou;**  and  in  this  instance,  for  the  sake  of  the  metre,  the  old  form  of 
it  f^ould  bo  retained. 

*  And  yet  I  do  thee  wrong,  &c.]  The  last  two  lines  in  this  speech  are  annexed  to  the 
preceding  one  of  Bedford  in  the  folio :  the  present  arrangement  was  suggested  by  Thirlby. 
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Enter  King  Hbney. 

But  one  ten  thousand  of  those  men  in  England, 
That  do  no  work  to-day ! 

K.  Hen.  What 's  he,  that  wishes  so  ? 

My  cousin  Westmoreland  ? — ^No,  my  feir  cousin : 
If  we  are  mark'd  to  die,  we  are  enow 
To  do  our  country  loss ;  wid  if  to  live. 
The  fewer  men,  the  greater  share  of  honour. 
God's  will !  I  pray  thee,  wish  not  one  man  more. 
By  Jove,  I  am  not  covetous  for  gold, 
^or  care  I,  who  doth  feed  upon  my  cost ; 
It  yearns  me  not,  if  men  my  gannents  wear ; 
Such  outward  things  dwell  not  in  my  desires : 
But,  if  it  be  a  sin  to  covet  honour, 
I  am  the  most  bflfending  soul  alive. 
No,  'faith,  my  coz,  wish  not  a  man  from  England : 
God's  peace !  I  would  not  lose  so  great  an  honour. 
As  one  man  more,  methinks,  would  share  from  me. 
For  the  best  hope  I  have.    0,  do  not  wish  one  more ! 
Rather  proclaim  it,  Westmoreland,  through  my  host, 
That  he  which  hath  no  stomach  to  this  fight^ 
Let  him  depart ;  his  passport  shall  be  made, 
And  crowns  for  convoy  put  into  his  purse : 
We  would  not  die  in  that  man's  company, 
That  fears  his  fellowship  to  die  with  us. 
This  day  is  call'd — ^the  feast  of  Crispian  :(2) 
He  that  outlives  this  day,  and  comes  Bafe  home, 
Will  stand  ,a  tip-toe  when  this  day  is  nam'd. 
And  rouse  him  at  the  name  of  Cnspian. 
He  that  outlives  this  day,  and  sees  old  age,* 
Will  yearly  on  the  vigil  feast  his  friends,* 
And  say.  To-morrow  is  saint  Crispian : 
Then  will  he  strip  his  sleeve,  and  show  his  scars. 
And  say.  These  wounds  I  had  on  Crispin's  day.^ 
Old  men  forget ;  yet  all  shall  be  forgot. 
But  he  '11  remember,  with  advantages. 
What  feats  he  did  that  day.    Then  shall  our  names, 
Familiar  in  their  mouths  as  household  words, — ^ 
Harry  the  kin^  Bedford  and  Exeter, 
Warwick  and  Talbot,  Salisbury  and  Gloster, — 
Be  in  their  flowing  cups  freshly  remember*(L 

(♦)  First  folio,  neighbours, 

•  He  that  outlivee  this  day,  and  sees  old  age,—]  Thia  is  from  the  quartos,  and  ijj 
surely  preferable  to  the  lection  of  the  folio: — 

* 'He  that  shall  see  this  day,  and  Uve  old  age." 

b  And  say,  These  wounds  I  had  on  Crispin's  day.]  This  line  is  found  only  in  the 
quartos. . 

e  Familiar  in  their  mouths  at  homehold  «?©«&,—]  So  the  quartos.    In  the  folio  the 
line  runs, — 

"Familiar  in  his  mouth  as  household  words." 
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This  stoiy  shall  the  good  man  teach  his  son ; 

And  Crispin  Crispian  shall  ne'er  go  by 

From  this  day  to  the  ending  of  the  world, 

But  we  in  it  sh^  be  remembered, — 

We  few,  we  happy  few,  we  band  of  brothers ; 

For  he  to-day  ^lat  sheds  his  blood  with  me, 

Shall  be  my  brother;  be  he  ne'er  so  vHe, 

This  day  shall  gentle  his  condition  :* 

And  gentlemen  in  England,  now  a-bed, 

Shall  think  themselves  accurs'd,  they  were  not  here ; 

And  hold  their  manhoods  cheap,  whiles  any  speaks, 

That  fought  with  us  upon  saint  Crispin's  day. 

JRe-mter  Salisbury.     •  ' 

Sal.  My  sovereign  lord,  bestow  yourself  with  speed : 
The  Frencn  are  bravely  in  their  battles  set. 
And  will  with  all  expedience  charge  on  us. 

K.  Hkn.  All  things  are  ready,  tf  our  minds  be  so. 

•  West.  Perish  the  man,  whose  mind  is  backward  now ! 

K.  Hen.  Thou  dost  not  wish  more  help  from  England,  coz  ? 

West.  God's  will,  my  liege,  would  you  and  I  alone ! 
Without  more  help^  could  fight  this  royal  battle ! 

K.  Hen.  Why^  now  thou  hast  unwish'd  five  thousand  men. 
Which  likes  me  better,  than  to  wish  us  one. — 
You  know  your  places :  God  be  with  you  all ! 

Tucket    Ent&r  Montjot. 

Mont.  Once  more  I  come  to  know  of  thee,  king  Hanr, 
If  for  thy  ransom  thou  wilt  now  compound, 
Before  thy  most  assured  overthrow : 
For,  certainly,  thou  art  so  near  the  gulf. 
Thou  needs  must  be  englutted.    Besides,  in  mercy, 
The  constable  desires  thee  thou  wilt  mind 
Thy  followers,  of  i;epentance ;  that  their  souls 
May  make  a  peaceful  and  a  sweet  retire 
From  off  these  fields^  where,  wretches,  their  poor  bodies 
Must  lie  and  fester. 

K.  Hen.  Who  hath  sent  thee  now  ? 

Mont.  The  constable  of  France. 

K.  Hen  I  pray  thee,  bear  my  former  answer  back ; 
Bid  them  achieve  me,  and  then  sell  my  bones. 
Good  God  I  why  shoirtd  they  mock  poor  feEows  thus  ? 
The  man  that  once  did  sell  the  lion's  skin 
While  the  beast  liv'd,  was  kill'd  with  hunting  hfan. 
A  many  of  our  bodies  shall  no  doubt 

•  ShaU  gentle  hia  condition :]  **  King  Henry  Y.  inhibited  any  person  but  such  ai  had 
a  right  by  inheritance,  or  grant,  to  aasuine  coats  of  anna,  except  those  who  fought  with 
him  at  the  battle  of  Aginoourt;  and,  I  think,  these  last  were  aUowed  the  chief  seats  of 
honour  at  aU  leasta  ana  publick  meetings." — ^Tollst. 
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find  native  graves ;  upon  the  which,  I  trust, 

Shall  witness  live  in  brass*  of  this  day's  work : 

And  those  that  leave  their  valiant  bones  in  France, 

Dymg  like  men,  though  buried  in  your  dunghills, 

They  shall  be  fam'd ;  for  there  the  sun  shall  greet  them. 

And  draw  their  honours  reeking  up  to  heaven, 

Leaving  their  earthly  parts  to  choke  your  clime, 

The  smell  whereof  snail  breed  a  plague  in  France. 

Mark,  then,  abounding  valour  in  our  English ; 

That,  being  dead,  like  to  the  bullet's  grazing,* 

Break  out  into  a  second  course  of  mischief, 

Killing  in  relapse  of  mortality. 

Let  me  spfejJc  proudly ; — ^Tell  the  constable 

We  are  but  warriors  for  the  working  day : 

Our  gayness  and  our  gilt  are  all  besmirch'd 

With  rainy  marching  in  the  painful  field ; 

There 's  not  a  piece  of  feather  in  our  host, 

(Good  argument,  I  hope,  we  will  not  fly,) 

And  time  hath  worn  us  into  slovenry : 

But,  by  the  mass,  our  hearts  are  in  the  trim : 

And  mv  poor  soldiers  tell  me— yet  ere  night 

They  '11  be  in  fresher  robes,  or  mey  will  pluck 

The  gay  new  coats  o'er  the  French  soldiers'  heads, 

And  turn  thehi  out  of  service.    If  they  do  this, 

(As,  if  God  please,  they  shall,)  my  ransom  then 

Will  soon  be  levied.    Herald,  save  thou  thy  labour ; 

Come  thou  no  more  for  ransom,  gentle  herald ; 

They  shall  have  none,  I  swear,  but  these  my  joints, — 

Which  if  they  have  as  I  will  leave  'em  them, 

Shall  yield  them  little,  tell  the  constable. 

Mont.  I  shall,  king  Harry.    And  so,  fare  thee  well : 
Thou  never  shalt  hear  herald  any  more.  I  Exit, 

K.  Hen.  I  fear  thou  wilt  once  more  come  again  for  ransom.** 

Enter  the  Duke  of  York. 

YoEK.  My  lord,  most  humbly  on  my  knee  I  beg 
The  leading  of  the  vaward. 

K.  Hen.  Take  it,  brave  York. — ^Now,  soldiers,  march  away : — 
And  how  thou  pleasest,  God,  dispose  the  day  I  lExeunt. 

SCENE  IY.—T?w  Field  of  Battle. 

Alarums;  Excursions.    Enter  Pistol,  French  Soldier,  and  Boy. 
PiST.  Yield,  cur  I 

(♦)  Old  text,  erasing, 

•  SfuiU  wiinesi  live  in  brasi—']  The  effi^,  engraved  on  brass,  of  John  Leventhorp, 
Esq.,  one  of  the  heroes  of  Aginoourt,  who  died  in  1433,  stiU  remains  in  Sawbridgeworth 
churchy  Herts. 

k  I  rear  thou  wilt  once  more  oome  again  for  ransom.]  This  is  not  in  the  quartos;  and 
the  folio  has, — 

"I  fear  thou  wUt  once  more  come  again  for  a  ransom." 
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Pb.  Sol.  Je  pense^  que  vous  ^tes  le  gmUlhomme  ds  dcnne  qualitS, 

PiST.  Quality!   cality!   construe  me,^  art   thou  a   gentleman  i 
AVhat  is  thy  name  ?  discuss  I 

Pr.  Sol.  0  seigneur  Dim! 

PiST.  0  signievr  Dew  should  be  a  gentleman : — 
Perpend  my  words,  0  signieurBew,  and  mark ; — 
O  signieur  JDew,  thou  diest  on  point  of  fox,*» 
Except,  0  signieur,  thou  do  give  to  me 
Egr^ous  ransom. 

Fr.  Sol.  O^prennez  misSriforde!  ayezpitiS  de  moi! 

PiST.  Moy  snail  not  serve,  I  will  have  forty  moys ; 
For  I  will  fetch  thy  rim<^  out  at  thy  throat, 
In  drops  of  crimson  blood. 

Fb.  Sol.  Fst-il  mposaible  ^Schapper  la  farce  de  ton  brae  f 

PiST.  Brass,  cur! 
Thou  damned  and  luxurious  mountain  goat, 
Offer'st  me  brass? 

Fr.  Sol.  Opardonnez-moi! 

PiST.  Say'st  thou  me  so?  is  that  a  ton  of  moys?— 
Come  hither,  boy ;  ask  me  this  slave  in  French, 
What  is  his  name. 

BoT.  Ecoutez;  comment  etes-vovs  appeUf 

Fr.  Sol.  Monsieur  le  Fer, 

Boy.  He  says,  his  name  is — ^master  Fer. 

PiST,  Master  Fer  !  I  '11  fer  him,  and  firk  him,  and  ferret  him : — 
discuss  the  same  in  French  unto  him. 

Boy.  I  do  not  know  the  French  for  fer,  and /erre^  kadfirk. 

Pi8T.  Bid  him  prepare,  for  I  will  cut  his  throat. 

Fr.  Sol.  QueditMj  monsieur? 

Boy.  U  me  commande  de  vous  dire  que  vousfaites  vous  prSt;  car  ce 
soldat  ici  est  dispose  tout  d  cette  heure  de  couper  votre  gorge. 

*  Quality!  ealiiy!  construe  me,  art  thou  a  gentleman?]  In  the  folio  rthe  line  is  not 
found  in  the  quartos)  this  is  printed, — **  QuaUtie  calmie  emture  me.'*  Malone,  haring 
met  with  "A  Sonet  of  a  Lover  in  the  Praise  of  his  Lady,  to  CaUn  o  eusture  me,  sun^  at 
every  line's  end,"  concluded  that  the  incomprehensible  largon  of  the  folio  was  nothing 
else  than  this  very  burden,  and  he  accordingly  gave  the  line, — 

"Quality?  Calen  o  eusture  me. 

itly,  BosweU  dia 
in  Playford's  " 
printed, — 

"  Quality  f  CaUinOf  eaetore  me  /" 

This  solution  of  the  difficulty  is  certainly  curious  and  very  captivating;  but  to  us  the 
idea  of  Pistol  holding  a  prisoner  by  the  throat  and  quoting  the  fag  end  of  a  ballad  at 
the  same  moment,  is  too  preposterous,  and  in  default  of  any  better  explanation  of  the 
mysterious  syllables,  we  have  adopted  that  of  Warburton. 

^  On  point  of  fox,—]  The  mooem  editors  all  agree  in  informing  us  that  ^^Fox  was 
an  old  cant  word  for  a  sword; "  but  why  a  swofd  was  so  called  none  of  them  appears  to 
have  been  aware.  The  name  was  given  fipom  the  circumstance  that  Andrea  Ferrara, 
and,  since  his  time,  other  foreign  sword-cutlers,  adopted  a  ^x  as  the  blade-mark  of  their 
weapons.  Swords,  with  a  running-fox  rudely  engraved  on  the  blades,  are  still  occa- 
sionally to  be  met  with  in  the  old  curiosity-shops  of  London. 

«  For  I  unU  fetch  thy  rim  ottt  at  thy  throat, — ^1  i?»w  was  a  term  formerly  used,  not 
very  definitiveiy,  for  a  part  of  the  intestines;  but  Pistors  rim  (the  folio  spells  it  rymme) 
was,  perhaps,  as  Mr.  Knight  conjectured,  no  more  than  a  word  coined  for  the  nonce  in 
mimickry  of  the  Frenchman's  guttural  pronunciation. 


Subsequently,  BosweU  discovered  that  ''Callino,  castore  me"  is  an  old  Irish  song,  still 
preserved  in  Playford's  "Musical  Companion."    The  line  is  now,  therefore,  usually 
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PiST.  Ouiy  coupe  le  gorgeipa/r  mafoiypesanty 
Unless  thou  give  me  crowns,  brave  crowns ; 
Or  mangled  shalt  thou  be  by  this  my  sword. 

Fr.  ^l.  0,  je  vaus  supplier  pour  V amour  de  Dieu,  mepardonnerf 
Je  suts  gentilhomme  de  bonne  maiaon:  gardez  ma  vie,  ei  je  voua  don- 
7ierai  deux  cents  Scus, 

PiST.  What  are  his  words? 

Boy.  He  prays  you  to  save  his  life :  he  is  a  gehtleman  of  a  good 
h6use,  and  for  his  ransom,  he  will  give  you  two  hundred  crowns. 

PiST.  Tell  him  mjr  ftur  shall  abate, 
And  I  the  crowns  will  take. 

Fe.  Sol.  Fetit  monsieur,  que  dit-ilf 

Boy.  Encore  quHl  est  contre  son  jurement  de  pardonner  aucun 
prisonnier;  nSanmoms,  pour  Us  Scus  que  vous  Tavez  promts,  il  est 
content  de  vous  donner  la  liherte,  U  franchisemenL 

Fr.  Sol.  Sur  mes  genoux,je  vous  donne  mills  remercimens:  et  fe 
m'estims  heureux  que  je  suis  tombe  entre  les  mains  d!un  chevalier,  je 
pense,  kplus  brave,  vaillant,  et  trds  disUnguS  seigneur  d'Angleterre. 

PiST.  Expound  unto  me,  boy. 

Boy.  He  gives  you,  upon  his  knees,  a  thousand  thanks:  and  he 
esteems  himself  happy  that  he  hath  fallen  into  the  hands  of  one,  (as 
he  thinks,)  the  most  brave,  valorous,  and  thrice-worthy  signieur  ol 
England. 

PiST.  As  I  suet  blood,  I  will  some  mercy  show. — 
Follow  me!  [.£^/ Pistol. 

Boy.  Suivez-vous  le  grand  capitaine,  [Exit  French  Soldier. 

I  did  never  know  so  fall  a  voice  issue  from  so  empiy  a  heart :  but 
the  saying  is  true, — ^The  empty  vessel  makes  the  greatest  sound. 
Bardolph  and  Nym  had  ten  times  more  valour  than  this  roaring 
devil  f  the  old  play,  that  every  one  may  pare  his  nails  with  a  wooden 
dagger; (3)  and  they  are  both  hanged;  and  so  would  this  be,  if  he 
durst  steal  any  thing  adventurously.  I  must  stay  with  the  lackeys, 
with  the  luggage  of  our  camp :  the  French  might  have  a  good  prey  of 
us,  if  he  knew  of  it ;  for  there  is  none  to  guard  it>  but  boys.      {^Exit, 


SCENE  Y.^Anothsr  Fart  of  the  FieU. 

Alarums,    Enter  the  Dauphin,  Orleans,  Bourbon,  Constable, 
Eambures,  and  others. 

Con.  Odiable! 

Orl.  0  seigneur! — lejour  est  perdu,  tout  est  perdu 

Bau.  Mort  demavie!  all  is  confounded,  all  I 
Reproach  and  everlasting  shame 
Sits  mocking  in  our  plumes. — 0  mSchante  fortune  ! 
Do  not  run  away.  \_A  short  alarum. 

Con.  Why,  all  our  ranks  are  broke. 

Dau.  0  perdurable  shame ! — ^let  's  stab  ourselves. 
Be  these  the  wretches  that  we  pla/d  at  dice  for  ? 

Orl.  Is  this  the  king  we  sent  to  for  his  ransom  ? 

BouR.  Shame,  and  eternal  shame,  nothing  but  shame ! 
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Let 's  die  in  honour  :•  once  more  back  again ; 
And  he  that  will  not  follow  Bonrbon  now, 
Let  him  go  hence,  and,  with  his  cap  in  hand, 
Like  a  b^e  pander  hold  the  chaml^r-door. 
Whilst  by  a  slaye,*  no  gentler  than  my  dog. 
His  fairest  daughter  is  contaminate.| 

Con.  Disorder,  that  hath  spoiled  us,  Mend  us  now  I 
Let  us,  on  heaps,  go  offer  up  our  lives 
Unto  these  English,  or  else  die  with  fame> 

Orl.  We  are  enow,  yet  living  in  the  field. 
To  smother  up  the  English  in  our  throngs, 
If  any  order  might  be  thought  upon. 

BouB.  The  devil  take  order  now  I  I  '11  to  the  throng ; 
Let  life  be  short :  else,  shame  will  be  too  long  I  \_ExexinL 

SCENE  Yl.— Another  Part  of  the  Field. 

Alarums.    Enter  King  Henby  and  Forces;  ExBTBfi,  and  oilier s, 

E!.  Hen.  Well  have  we  done,  thrice-valiant  countrymen ; 
But  all's  not  done,  yet  keep  the  French  the  field. 

ExB.  The  duke  of  York  commends  him  to  your  majesty. 

K.  Hen.  Lives  he,  good  uncle  ?  thrice,  within  this  houi-, 
I  saw  him  down ;  thrice  up  again,  and  fighting ; 
From  helmet  to  the  spur,  all  blood  he  was. 

ExB.  In  which  array,  (brave  soldier,)  doth  he  lie. 
Larding  the  plain :  and  by  his  bloody  side, 
(Yoke-fellow  to  his  honour-owing  wounds,) 
The  noble  earl  of  Suffolk  also  lies. 
Suffolk  first  died :  and  York,  all  haggled  o'er. 
Comes  to  him,  where  in  gore  he  lay  insteep'd, 
And  takes  him  bv  the  beard ;  kisses  the  gashes, 
That  bloodily  did  yawn  upon  his  face ; 
And  J  cries  aJoud, — Tarry,  dear^  cousin  Suffolk  I 
My  soul  shall  thine  keep  company  to  heaven  : 
Tarry,  sweet  soul,  far  mine,  then  fly  c^breast, 
As^  in  this  glorious  and  welUfoughten  fields 
We  kept  together  in  our  chivalry! 
Upon  these  words  I  came,  and  cheer'd  him  up : 
He  smil'd  me  in  the  face,  raught  me  his  han4 
And,  with  a  feeble  gripe,  says, — Dear  my  hrd^ 
Commend  my  service  to  my  sovereign. 
So  d^d  he  turn,  and  over  Suffolk's  neck  , 

(*)  First  folio,  whilH  a  base  ilave,  (f)  First  folio,  e9ntammated. 

(X)  First  folio,  Me.  (j)  First  folio,  my. 

•  Let's  die  in  honour:]  In  the  folio,  the  passage  stands, — 

^*  Let  us  dye  in  onee  more  backe  againe** 

The  reading  of  the  text,  which  was  suggested  by  Mr.  Knight,  is  supported  by  a  line  in 
the  corresponding  scene  of  the  quartos : — 

**  Lei '«  dye  unlh  honors  our  shame  doth  last  too  long." 
^  Unto  these  English,  or  else  die  with  fame.]  This  line  is  not  in  the  folio. 
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He  threw  his  wounded  arm,  and  kiss'd  his  lips ; 

And  so,  espous'd  to  death,  with  blood  he  seal'd 

A  testament  of  noble-endmg  love. 

The  pretty  and  sweet  manner  of  it  forc'd 

Those  waters  from  me,  which  I  wordd  have  stopp'd  5 

But  I  had  not  so  much  of  man  in  me, 

And  all  my  mother  came  into  mine  eyes, 

And  gave  me  up  to  tears. 

K.  Hen.  I  blame  you  not 

For,  hearing  this,  I  must  perforce  compound 
With  mistffil*  eyes,  or  they  will  issue  too. —  [^Alarum. 

But,  haii !  what  new  alarum  is  this  same  ? — 
The  French  have  reinforc'd  their  scattered  men : — 
Then  every  soldier  kill  his  prisoners ;  (4) 
Give  the  word  through.  [Exeunt 

SCENE  YIL—Another  Part  of  the  Field. 

Alarums.    Enter  Flubllen  and  Goweb. 

Flu.  Kill  the  poys  and  the  luggage!  'tis  expressly  against  the 
law  of  arms :  't  is  as  arrant  a  piece  of  knavery,  mark  you  now,  as 
can  pe  offered ;  in  your  conscience  npw,  is  it  not  ? 

60W.  'Tis  certain,  there 's  not  a  boy  left  alive ;  and  the  cowardly 
rascals,  that  ran  from  the  battle,  have  done  this  slaughter :  besides, 
they  have  burned  and  carried  away  all  that  was  in  the  king's  tent ; 
wherefore  the  king,  most  worthily,  hath  caused  every  soldier  to  cut 
his  prisoner's  throat.    0,  't  is  a  gallant  king ! 

Flu.  Ay,  he  was  pom  at  Monmouth,  captain  Gk)wer:  what  call 
you  the  town's  name,  where  Alexander  the  pig  was  pom  ? 

Gow.  Alexander  the  great. 

Flu.  Why,  I  pray  you,  is  not  pig,  great?  The  pig,  or  the  great, 
or  the  mighty,  or  the  huge,  or  the  magnanimous,  are  all  one  reckon- 
mgs,  save  the  phrase  is  a  little  variations. 

Gow.  I  think  Alexander  the  great  was  bom  in  Macedon;  his 
father  was  called— Philip  of  Macedon,  as  I  take  it. 

Flu.  I  think  it  is  in  Macedon,  where  Alexander  is  pom.  I  tell 
you,  captain,  if  you  look  in  the  maps  of  the  'orld,  I  warrant,  you  sail 
find,  in  the  comparisons  petween  Macedon  and  Monmouth,  that  the 
situations,  look  you,  is  poth  alike.  There  is  a  river  in  Macedon ; 
jind  there  is  also  moreover  a  river  at  Monmouth :  it  is  called  Wye,  at 
Monmouth ;  put  it  is  out  of  my  prains,  what  is  the  name  of  the  other 
river:  put  'tis  all  one,  'tis  alike  as  my  fingers  is  to  mv  fingers,  and 
there  is  salmons  in  poth.  If  you  mark  Alexander's  lire  weU,  Harry 
of  Monmouth's  life  is  come  after  it  indifferent  well,  for  there  is  figures 
in  all  things.  Alexander  (Got  knows,  and  you  Imow,)  in  his  rages, 
and  his  furies,  and  his  wraths,  and  his  cholers,  and  his  moods,  and  his 
displeasures,  and  his  indignations,  and  also  peing  a  little  intoxicates 
in  his  prains,  did,  in  his  des  and  his  angers,  look  you,  kill  his  pest 
friend,  Clytus. 

<♦)  Old  text,  mixtfia. 
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Gow.  Our  king  is  not  like  him  in  that ;  he  nerer  killed  any  of  his 
friends. 

Flu.  It  is  not  well  done,  mark  you  now,  to  take  the  tales  out  of 
my  month,  ere  it  is  made  an  end*  and  finished.  I  speak  put  in  the 
figures  and  comparisons  of  it :  as  Alexander  killed  his  friend  Clytus, 
peing  in  his  ales  and  his  cups ;  so  also  Harry  Monmouth,  peing  in  his 
right  wits  and  his  goot  juogments,  turned  away  the  fiat  knight  with 
the  great  pelly  doublet :  he  was  full  of  jests,  and  gipes,  and  toaveries, 
and  mocks ;  1  hare  forgot  his  name. 

Gow.  Sir  John  Falstaff. 

Flu.  That  is  he :  I  '11  tell  you,  there  is  goot  men  pom  at  Mon- 
mouth. 

Gow.  Here  comes  his  majesty. 

Alarum.    Enter  King  Henry,  with  a  part  of  the  English  Forces;, 
Warwick,  Glouoestee,  Exeter,  and  others. 

K.  Hen.  I  was  not  angry  since  I  came  to  France, 
Until  this  instant. — Take  a  trumpet,  herald ; 
Ride  thou  unto  the  horsemen  on  yond  hill ; 
If  they  will  fight  with  us,  bid  them  come  down, 
Or  void  the  field :  they  do  offend  our  sight : 
If  they'll  do  neither,  we  will  come  to  them, 
And  make  them  skir  away,  as  swift  as  stones 
Enforced  from  the  old  Assyrian  slings : 
Besides,  we  '11  out  the  throats  of  those  we  have ; 
And  not  a  man  of  them  that  we  shall  take. 
Shall  taste  our  mercy : — Go,  and  tell  them  so. 

ExB.  Here  comes  the  Herald  of  the  French,  my  liege. 

Glo.  His  eyes  are  humbler  than  they  us'd  to  be. 

Enter  Montjoy. 

K.  Hen.  How  now!  what  means  this,  herald?  know'st  thou  not, 
That  I  have  fin'd  these  bones  of  mine  for  ransom  ? 
Gom'st  thou  again  for  ransom  ? 

Mont.  No,  great  king  r 

I  come  to  thee  for  charitable  licence. 
That  we  may  wander  o'er  this  bloody  field. 
To  book*  our  dead,  and  then  to  bury  them ; 
To  sort  our  nobles  from  our  coromon  men, — 
For  many  of  our  princes  (woe  the  while !) 

•  (♦)  First  folio  omita,  an  end, 

•  2b.  book  our  dead^ — '\  Mr.  Collier's  annotator  reads  "  to  look  our  dead,"  which  is  at 
least  a  very  plausible  emendation.  Thus,  in  "  The  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,"  Act  IV. 
Sc.  2,— 

''  Mistress  Page  and  I  will  look  aome  linen  for  your  head." 

Again,  in  "  As  You  Like  it,"  Act  H.  Sc.  6, — 

*'He  hath  been  all  this  day  to  look  you.** 
And  again,  in  '*  AU  's  WeU  That  Ends  WeU,"  Act  IH.  Sc.  6,— 

**  I  must  go  look  my  itviys." 
To  book  our  dead,  was,  however,  we  have  no  doubt,  the  poet's  phrase. 
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Lie  drown'd  and  soak'd  in  mercenary  blood  ; 
(So  do  our  Ynlgar  drench  their  peasant  limbs 
In  blood  of  princes ;)  and  their*  wounded  steeds 
Fret  fetlock  deep  in  gore,  and  with  wild  rage 
Yerk  out  their  armed  heels  at  their  dead  masters, 
Killing  them  twice.    0,  gire  us  leaye,  great  king, 
To  view  the  field  in  safety,  and  dispose 
Of  their  dead  bodies. 

K.  Hen.  I  tell  thee  truly,  herald, 

I  know  not  if  the  day  be  ours  or  no ; 
For  yet  a  many  of  your  horsemen  peer 
And  gallop  o*er  the  field. 

Mont.  The  day  is  yours. 

K.  Hen.  Praised  be  God,  and  not  our  strength,  for  it ! — 
What  is  this  castle  call'd,  that  stands  hard  by  ?  • 

Mont.  They  call  it — ^Agincourt 

K.  Hen.  Then  call  we  3iis  the  field  of  Agincourt^ 
Fought  on  the  day  of  Crispin  Crispianus. 

Flu.  Your  grandfather  of  famous  memory,  an't  please  y6ur  ma- 
jesty, and  your  great-uncle  Edward  the  plack  prince  of  Wales,  as  I 
have  read  in  the  chronicles,  fought  a  most  prave  pattle  here  in 
France. 

K.  Hen.'  They  did,  Fluellen. 

Flu.  Your  majesty  says  veiy  true.  If  your  majesties  is  remem- 
bered of  it,  the  "Welshmen  did  goot  service  in  a  garden  where  leeks 
did  grow,  wearing  leeks  in  their  Monmouth  caps,  which,  your  majesty 
know,  to  this  hour  is  an  honourable  padge  of  the  service :  and,  I  do 
pelieve,  your  majesty  takes  no  scorn  to  wear  the  leek  upon  saint 
Taw's  day. 

K.  Hen.  I  wear  it  for  a  memorable  honour : 
For  I  am  Welsh,  you  know^good  countryman. 

Flu.  All  the  water  in  Wye  cannot  wash  your  majesty's  Welsh 
plood  out  of  your  pody,  I  can  tell  you  that :  Got  pless  it  and  preserve 
it,  as  long  as  it  pleases  his  grace,  and  his  majesty  too ! 

K.  Hen.  Thaiiks,  good  my  countryman.! 

Flu.  By  Cheshti,  I  am  your  majesty's  countryman,  I  care  not  who 
know  it ;  I  will  confess  it  to  all  the  'orld :  I  need  not  be  ashamed  of 
your  majesty,  praised  pe  God,  so  long  as  your  majesty  is  an  honest 
man. 

K.  Hen.  God  J  keep  me  so ! — Our  heralds  go  with  him ; 
Bring  me  just  notice  of  the  numbers  dead 
On  both  our  parts.    Call  yonder  fellow  hither. 

IPoints  to  Williams.    Exeunt  Montjoy,  and  others. 

ExB.  Soldier,  you  must  come  to  the  king. 

K.  Hkn.  Soldier,  why  wear'st  thou  that  glove  in  thy  cap  ? 

Will.  An 't  please  your  majesty,  't  is  the  gage  of  one  that  I  should 
fight  withal,  if  he  be  alive.        , 

K.  Hen.  An  Englishman  ? 

Will.  An 't  please  your  majesty,  a  rascal,  that  swaggered  with  me 

(•)  Old  text,  with.         (f)  First  folio,  oountrymm.         (J)  Firat  folio,  Good, 
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last  night :  who,  if  'a  livC)  and  eYer  dare  to  challenge  this  glove,  I 
.haye  sworn  to  take  him  a  box  o'  the  ear :  or,  if  I  can  see  my  glove  in 
his  cap,  (whidi  he  swore,  as  he  was  a  soldier,  he  would  wear,  if  alive,) 
I  will  stnke  it  out  soundly. 

K  Hen.  What  think  you,  captain  Fluellen?  is  it  fit  this  soldier 
keep  his  oath  ? 

Flu.  He  is  a  craven  and  a  villain  else,  an 't  please  your  majesty,  in 
my  conscience. 

K.  Hen.  It  may  be  his  enemy  is  a  gentleman  of  great  sort,  quite 
fix)m  the  answer  of  his  degree. 

Flu.  Though  he  pe  as  goot  a  gentleman  as  the  tevil  is,  as  Lucifer 
and  Pelzebub  himself^  it  is  necessary,  look  your  grace,  that  he  keep 
his  vow  and  his  oath :  if  he  pe  perjured,  see  you  now,  his  reputation 
is  as  arrant  a  villain,  and  a  Jack-sauce,  as  ever  his  plack  shoe  trod 
upon  Got's  ground  and  his  earth,  in  my  conscience,  la. 

K.  Hbn.  Then  keep  thy  vow,  sirrah,  when  thou  meet'st  the  fellow. 

Will.  So  I  will,  my  Uege,  as  I  live. 

K.  Hen.  Who  servest  thou  under  ? 

Will.  Under  captain  Gower,  my  liege. 

Flu.  Gower  is  a  goot  captain,  and  is  goot  knowledge  and  litera- 
tured  in  the  wars. 

K.  Hen.  Call  him  hither  to  me,  soldier. 

Will.  I  wiU,  my  Uege.  lExit, 

X.  Hen.  Here,  Fluellen;  wear  thou  this  favour  fbr  me,  and  stick 
it  in  thy  cap:  when  Alengon  and  myself  were  down  together,  I 
plucked  this  glove  from  his  helm :  if  any  man  challenge  this,  he  is  a 
friend  to  AleuQon,  and  an  enemy  to  our  person ;  if  thou  encounter 
anysuch,  apprdiend  him,  an  thou  dost  me  love. 

Flu.  Your  grace  does  me  as  great  honours^  as  can  be  desired  in 
the  hearts  of  his  subjects:  I  would  fein  see  the  man,  that  has  put 
two  legs,  that  shall  £nd  himself  aggriefed  at  this  glove,  that  is  all ; 
put  I  would  fain  see  it  once;  an  please  Got  of  his  grace,  that  I 
mi^t  see. 

K.  Hen.  Enowest  thou  (Jower? 

Flu.  He  is  my  dear  friend,  an  please  you. 

K.  Hen.  Pray  thee,  go  seek  him,  and  bring  him  to  my  tent. 

Flu.  I  will  fetch  him.  lExil. 

K  Hen.  My  lord  of  Warwick, — and  my  brother  Gloster, 
Follow  Fluellen  closely  at  the  heels : 
The  glove  which  I  have  given  him  for  a  favour. 
May  haply  purchase  him  a  box  o'  the  ear; 
It  is  the  soldier's ;  I,  by  bargain,  should 
Wear  it  myself.    Follow,  good  cousin  Warwick : 
If  that  the  soldier  strike  him,  (as,  I  judge 
By  his  blunt  beaiiiig,  he  will  keep  his  word,) 
Some  sudden  mischief  may  arise  of  it ; 
For  I  do  know  Fluellen  valiant, 
AnS,  touched  with  choler,  hot  as  gunpowder, 
And  quickly  will  return  an  injury : 
Follow,  and  see  there  be  no  harm  between  them. — 
Go  vou  with  me,  uncle  of  Exeter.  lExeuni, 
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SCENE  Till.— Before  King  Heiuy'*  Pa^nUan. 

Enter  Gower  and  Williams. 
Will.  I  warrant  it  is  to  knight  yoUj  captain. 

Enter  FhJJELLES. 

Fltt.  Qot's  will  and  his  pleasnre,  captain,  Ipeseech  you  now,  come 
apace  to  the  king:  there  is  more  goot  towwd  you,  peradventure, 
than  is  in  your  knowledge  to  dream  of. 
.  Will.  Sir,  know  you  this  glove  ? 

Flu.  Know  the  gloye  ?    I  know  the  glove  is  a  glove. 

Will.  I  know  this,  and  thus  I  challenge  it.  ^Strtkes  hm. 

Flu.  'Splud,  an  arrant  traitor,  as  any's  in  the  mriversal  'orld,  or  in 
France,  or  in  England. 

Gow.  How  now,  sir  ?  you  villain ! 

Will.  Do  you  think  I '11  be  forsworn? 

Flu.  Stana  away,  captain  Gower;  I  will  give  treason  his  payment 
intoplows,  I  warrant  you. 

Will.  I  am  no  traitor. 

Flu.  That  *s  a  lie  in  thy  throat. — I  charge  you  in  his  majesty's 
name,  apprehend  him ;  he 's  a  friend  of  the  duke  Alengon's. 

Enter  Warwick  and  Gloucestbr. 

War.  How  now!  how  now!  what's  the  matter  ? 

Flu.  My  lord  of  Warwick,  here  is  (praised  be  Got  for  it!)  a  most 
contagious  treason  come  to  light,  look  you,  as  you  shall  desire  in  a 
summer's  day.    Here  is  his  majesty. 

Enter  Kinq  Henry  and  Exeter. 

K.  Hen.  How  now!  what's  the  matter? 

Flu.  My  liege,  here  is  a  villain  and  a  traitor,  that,  look  your  grace, 
has  struck  the  glove  which  your  majesty  is  take  out  of  the  helmet  of 
Alengon. 

Will.  My  liege,  this  was  my  glove ;  here  is  the  fellow  of  it:  and 
h^  that  I  gave  it  to  in  change,  promised  to  wear  it  in  his  cap ;  I 
promised  to  strike  him,  if  he  dia:  I  met  this  man  with  my  glove 
in  his  cap,  and  I  have  been  as  good  as  my  word. 

Flu.  Your  majesty  hear  now  (saving  your  majesty's  manhood,) 
what  an  arrant,  rascally,  peggarly,  lousy  knave  it  is :  1  hope  youi 
majesty  is  pear  me  testimony,  and  witness,  and  will  avouchment  that 
this  is  the  glove  of  Alen^on,  that  your  majesty  is  give  me,  in  your 
conscience,  now. 

K.  Hen.  Give  me  thy  glove,  soldier ;  look,  here  is  the  fellow  of  it. 
'T  was  I,  indeed,  thou  promised'st  to  strike ; 
And  thou  hast  given  me  most  bitter  terms. 

Flu.  An  please  your  majesty,  let  his  neck  answer  for  it,  if  there  is 
any  martial  law  in  the  'orld. 

K.  Hen.  How  canst  thou  make  me  satisfaction  ? 
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Will.  All  offences,  my  liege,*  come  fix>m  the  heart:  never  came 
any  from  mine,  that  might  offend  your  majesty.         ' 

t.  Hen.  It  was  ourself  thou  diost  abuse. 

Will.  Your  majesty  came  not  like  yourself:  you  appeared  to  me 
but  as  a  common  man ;  witness  the  night,  your  garments,  your 
lowliness;  and  what  your  highness  suffered  under  that  shape,  I 
beseech  you,  take  it  for  your  own  fault,  and  not  mine :  for  had  you 
been  as  I  took  you  for,  I  made  no  offence  j  therefore,  I  beseech  your 
highness,  pardon  me. 

K.  Hen.  Here,  uncle  Exeter,  fill  this  glove  with  crowns. 
And  give  it  to  this  fellow. — Keep  it,  fellow. 
And  wear  it  for  an  honour  in  thy  cap. 
Till  I  do  challenge  it. — Give  him  the  crowns : — 
And,  captain,  jrou  must  needs  be  friends  with  him. 

Fltt.  Py  tins  day  and  this  light,  the  fellow  has  mettle  enough  in 
his  pelly. — Hold,  there  is  twelvepence  for  you,  and  I  pray  you  to 
serve  Got,  and  keep  you  out  of  prawls,  and  prabbles,  and  quarrels, 
and  dissensions,  and  I  warrant  you,  it  is  the  petter  for  you. 
.  Will.  I  will  none  of  your  money. 

Flu.  It  is  with  a  goot  will ;  I  can  tell  you,  it  will  serve  you  to 
mend  your  shoes :  come,  wherefore  should  you  be  so  pashftd  ?  your 
shoes  is  not  so  goot:  'tis  a  goot  silling,  I  warrant  you,  or  I  will, 
change' it. 

EnUr  an  English  Herald. 

K.  Hen.  Now,  herald;  are  the  dead  numbered? 

Her.  Here  is  the  number  of  the  slaughtered  French. 

\_Deliver8  a  papers 

K,  Hen.  What  prisoners  of  good  sort  are  taken,  uncle? 

ExE.  Charles  duke  of  Orleans,  nephew  to  the  king ; 
John  duke  of  Bourbon,  and  lord  Bouciqualt : 
Of  other  lords  and  barons,  knights  and  squires, 
Full  fifteen  hundred,  besides  common  men,  .    . 

K.  Hen.  This  note  doth  tell  me  of  ton  thousand  French, 
That  in  the  field  lie  slain :  of  princes,  in  this  number, 
Ancf  nobles  bearing  banners,  there  lie  dead 
One  hundred  twenty-six :  added  to  these. 
Of  knights,  esauires,  and  gallant  gentlemen, 
Eight  thousana  and  four  hundred ;  of  the  which. 
Five  hundred  were  but  yesterdav  dubb'd  knights : 
So  that,  in  these  ten  thousand  they  have  lost. 
There  are  but  sixteen  hundred  mercenaries ; 
The  rest  are  princes,  barons,  lords,  knights,  squires, 
And  gentlemen  of  blood  and  quality. 
The  names  of  those  their  nobles  that  lie  dead, — 
Charles  De-la-bret,  high-constable  of  France ; 
Jaques  of  Chatillon,  admiral  of  France ; 
The  master  of  the  cross-bows,  lord  Rambures ; 
Great-master  of  France,  the  brave  sir  Guischard  Dauphin ; 

(♦)  First  folio,  my  Lord, 
VOL.  III.  r 
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John  duke  of  Alen^n ;  Antony  duke  of  Brabant, 
The  brother  to  the  duke  of  Burgundy ; 
And  Edward  duke  of  Bar :  of  Insty  earls, 
Grandpr^,  and  Roussi,  Fauconberg  and  Foix, . 
Beaumont,  and  Marie,  Vaudemon^  and  Lestrale. 
Here  was  a  royal  fellowship  of  death ! — ■ — 
Where  is  the  number  of  our  English  dead  ? 

IReToHjpresents  another  pajter. 
Edward  the  duke  of  York,  the  earl  of  Suffolk, 
Sir  Richard  Ketly,  Davy  Gam,  esquire : 
None  else  of  name ;  and,  of  all  other  men. 
But  five  and  twenty.    0  God,  thy  arm  was  here, 
And  not  to  us,  but  to  thy  arm  alone, 
Ascribe  we  all  I — ^When,  without  stratagem, 
But  in  plain  shock  and  even  play  of  battle, 
Was  ever  known  so  great  and  little  loss. 
On  one  part  and  on  th'  other? — Take  it,  God, 
For  it  is  none  but  thine ! 

ExE.  •  'TiswonderM! 

K.  Hen.  Come,  go  we*  in  procession  to  the  village: 
And  be  it  death  proclaimed  through  our  host, 
To  boast  of  this,  or  take  that  praise  from  God, 
Which  is  his  only. 

Flu.  Is  it  not  lawful,  an  please  your  majesty,  to  tell  how  many  is 
killed? 

K.  Hen.  Yes,  captain ;  but  with  this  acknowledgment^ 
Ttat  God  fought  for  us. 

Flit.  Yes,  my  conscience,  he  did  us  great  goot.' 

K.  Hen.  Do  we  all  holy  rites ; 
Let  there  be  sung  I^on  nobis,  and  Te  Deum,  (5) 
The  dead  with  charity  enclos'd  in  clay, 
And  then  to  Calais ;  and  to  England  Uien, 
Where  ne'er  from  IVance  arriv'a  more  happy  men.  {^Exeunt 


Enter  Chorus. 


Oho.  Vouchsafe  to  those  that  have  not  read  the  stor^ 
That  I  may  prompt  them :  and  of  such  as  have, 
I  humbly  pray  them  to  admit  th'  excuse 
Of  time,  of  numbers,  and  due  course  of  things, 
Which  cannot  in  their  huge  and  proper  life 
Be  here  presented.    Now  we  bear  the  king 
Toward  Calais :  grant  him  there ;  there  seen, 
Heave  him  away  upon  your  winged  thoughts, 


(•)  First  folio,  «w. 
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Athwart  the  sea:  behold,  the  English  beach 
Pales  in  the  flood  with  men,  and*  wives,  and  boys, 
Whose  shouts  and  claps  out-voice  the  deep-mouth*d  sea, 
Which,  like  a  mighty  whiffler  (i)  'fbre  the  king^ 
Seems  to  prepare  his  way:  so  let  him  land, 
And  solemnly  see  him  set  on  to  London. 
So  swift  a  pace  hath  thought,  that  even  now 
You  may  imagine  him  upon  Blackheath : 
Where  that  his  lords  desire  him,  to  have  borne 
His  bruised  helmet  and  his  bended  sword. 
Before  him  through  the  city,  he  forbids  it; 
Being  free  from  vainness  and  self-glorious  pride ; 
Giving  ftiU  trophy,  signal,  and  ostent, 
Quite  from  himself  to  God.    But  now  behold. 
In  the  quick  forge  and  working-house  of  thought, 
How  London  doth  pour  out  her  citizens ! 
The  mayor,  and  all  his  brethren,  in  best  sort, — 
Like  to  the  senators  of  the  antique  Rome, 
With  the  plebeians  swarming  at  their  heels, — 
Go  forth,  and  fetch  their  conquering  Coesar  in : 
^      As,  by  a  lower  but  by  loving  likelihood. 

Were  now  the  general  of  our  gracious  empress 

(As  in  good  time  he  may,)  from  Ireland  coming. 

Bringing  rebellion  broached  on  his  sword, 

How  many  would  the  peacefal  city  quit, 

To  welcome  him  ?*  much  more,  and  much  more  cause, 

Did  they  this  Harry.    Now  in  London  place  him ; 

(As  yet  the  lamentation  of  the  French 

Invites  the  king  of  England's  stay  at  home. 

The  emperor's  coming  m  behalf  of  France, 

To  order  peace  between  them ;)  and  omit 

All  the  occurrences,  whatever  chanc'd, 

Till  Harry's  back-return  again  to  France ; 

There  must  we  bring  him ;  and  myself  have  play*d 

The  interim,  by  remembering  you — *t  is  past. 

Then  brook  abridgment,  and  your  ^yes  advance 

After  your  thoughts,  straight  back  again  to  Fi*ance. 


ACT    V.    , 

SCENE  I.— France.    An  English  Court  of  Omrd. 

Enter  Fluellen  and  Gowee. 

(Sow.  Nay,  that's  right;'  but  why  wear  you  your  leek  to-day? 
saint  Davy's  day  is  past. 
Flu.  I'here  is  occasions  and  causes  why  and  wherefore  in  all 


(•)  Old  copy  omite,  and. 
•  To  welcome  him?]  See  the  Preliminflry  Notice. 
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things :  I  will  tell  yon,  as  my  Mend,  captain  Gower ; — ^the  rascally, 
ficald^  peggarly,  lousy,  pragging  knave,  Pistol, — which  you  and  your- 
self, and  all  the  'orld,  know  to  pe  no  petter  than  a  fellow,  look  you 
now,  of  no  merits, — he  is  come  to  me,  and  prings  me  pread  and 
salt  yesterday,  look  you,  and  pid  me  eat  my  leek :  it  was  m  a  place 
where  I  cotdd  not  preed  no  contention  wiui  him ;  but  I  will  pe  so 
pold  fts  to  wear  it  m  my  cap  till  I  see  him  once  again,  and  then  I 
will  tell  him  a  little  piece  of  my  desires. 

Gow,  Why,  here  he  comes,  swelling  like  a  turkey-cock. 

Flu.  'T  is  no  matter  for  his  swellings,  nor  his  turkey-cocks. 

JSnter  Fisioiu 

Got  pless  you,  auncient  Pistol !  you  scurvy,  lousy  knave,  Got  pless 
you! 

PiST.  Ha !  art  thou  Bedlam  ?  dost  thou  thirst,  base  Trojan, 
To  have  me  fold  up  Parca's  fatal  web  ? 
Hence !  1  am  quahnish  at  the  smell  of  leek. 

Flu.  I  peseech  you  heartily,  scurvy,  lousy  knave,  at  my  desires, 
and  my  requests,  and  my  petitions,  to  eat,  look  you,  this  leek; 
pccause,  look  you,  you  do  not  love  it,  nor  your  affections,  and  your 
appetites,  and  your  disgestions,  does  not  agree  with  it,  I  would  desire 
you  to  eat  it. 

PiST.  Not  fOT  Cadwallader,  and  all  his  goats. 

Flu.  There  is  one  goat  for  you.       -  ISirikes  him. 

Will  you  pe  so  goot,  scald  knave,  as  eat  it  ? 

PiST.  Base  iSojan,  thou  shalt  die. 

Flu.  You  say  very  true,  scald  knave, — ^when  Got's  will  is :  I  will 
desire  you  to  five  in  the  mean  time,  and  eat  your  victuals;  come, 
there  is  sauce  for  it.  [Striking  him  again.']  You  called  me  yester- 
day, mouyiiain-squire ;  put  I  will  make  you  to-day  a  squire  of  low 
degree.  I  pray  you,  fell  to ;  if  you  can  mock  a  leek,  you  can  eat 
a  leek. 

Gow.  Enough,  captain ;  you  have  astonished  him. 

Flu.  I  say,  I  will  make  him  eat  some  part  of  my  leek,  or  I  will 
peat  his  pate  four  days. — Pite,  I  pray  you ;  it  is  goot  for  your  green 
wound,  and  your  ploody  coxcomb. 

PiST.  Must  I  bite? 

Flu.  Yes,  certainly;  and  out  of  doubt,  and  out  of  question  too, 
and  ampiguities. 

PiST.  By  this  leek,  I  will  most  horribly  revenge ;  I  eat,  and  eat, — 
I  swear — 

Flu.  Eat,  I  pray  you:  will  you  have  some  more  sauce  to  your 
leek  ?  there  is  not  enough  leek  to  swear  py. 

PiST.  Quiet  thy  cudgel;  thou  dost  see  I  eat. 

Flu.  Much  goot  do  you,  scald  knave,  heartily.  Nay,  pray  you, 
throw  none  away ;  the  skin  is  goot  for  your  proken  coxcomb.  When 
you  take  occasions  to  see  leeks  hereafter,  I  pray  you,  mock  at  them ; 
that  is  all. 

PiST.  Good. 

Flu.  Ay,  leeks  is  goot : — hold  you,  there  is  a  groat  to  heal  your^ 
pate. 
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PiST.  Me  a  groat  I 

Flu.  Yes,  verily  and  in  truth,  you  shall  take  it;  or  1  have  another 
leek  in  my  pocket,  which  you  shall  eat. 

PiST.  I  take  thy  groat  in  earnest  of  revenge. 

Flu.  If  I  owe  you  any  thing,  I  will  pay  you  in  cudgels  5  you  shall 
pe  a  woodmonger,  and  puy  nothing  of  me  put  cudgels.  Got  pe  wi' 
you,  and  keep  you,  and  heal  your  pate.  [^^iY. 

PiST.  All  hell  shall  stir  for  this! 

Gow.  Go,  go ;  you  are  a  counterfeit  cowardly  knave.  "Will  you 
mock  at  an  ancient  tradition, — ^begun  upon  an  honourable  respect, 
and  worn  as  a  memorable  trophy  of  predeceased  valour, — and  dare  not 
avouch  in  your  deeds  any  of  your  words  ?  I  have  seen  you  gleeking 
and  galling  at  this  gentleman  twice'  or  tiirice.  You  thought,  because 
he  could  not  sp^  English  in  the  native  garb,  he  could  not  therefore 
handle  an  English  cudgel :  you  find  it  otherwise ;  and,  henceforth, 
let  a  Welsh  correction  teiach  you  a  good  English  condition.  Fare  ye 
well.  \^ExiL 

PiST.  Doth  fortune  play  the  huswife  with  me  now  ? 
News  have  I,  that  my  Nell  ♦  is  dead  i*  the  spittal 
Off  malady  of  France ; 
And  there  my  rendezvous  is  quite  cut  off. 
Old  I  do  wax ;  and  froin  my  weary  limbs 
Honour  is  cudgell'd.    Well,  bawd  I'll  turn, 
And  something  lean  to  cutpurse  of  quick  hand. 
To  England  will  I  steal,  and  there  I'll  steal: 
And  patches  will  I  get  unto  these  scars,J- 
And  swear,  §  I  got  Siem  in  the  Gallia  wars.  \_Exit. 

SCENE  II. — ^Troyes  in  Champagne.    An  Apartment  in  the  French 
King'«  Palace. 

Enter  at  one  door^  ^jng  Henry,  Bedford,  Gloucester,  Exeter, 
Warwick,  Westmoreland,  and  other  Lords ;  at  another,  King 
Charles,  Queen  Isabel,  the  Princess  Katharine,  Lords, 
Ladies,  Ac.  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  and  his  Tram. 

K.  Hen.  Peace  to  this  meeting,  wherefore  we  are  met  I 
Unto  our  brother  France, — and  to  our  sister, 
Health  and  fair  time  of  day : — ^joy  and  good  wishes 
To  our  most  fair  and  princely  cousin  Katharine ; 
And  (as  a  branch  and  member  of  this  royalty. 
By  whom  this  great  assembly  is  contriv'a,) 
We  do  salute  you,  duke  of  Burgundy ; — 
And,  princes  French,  and  peers,  health  to  you  all ! 

K.  Cha.  Right  joyous  are  we  to  behold  your  face, 
Most  worthy  brother  England ;  fairly ^  met : — 
So  are  you,  princes  English,  every  one. 

Q.  IsA.  So  happy  be  the  issue,  brother  England,|| 

(*)  Old  copy,  Doll.  (t)  Old  copy  inaerti,  a, 

(1)  Fir»t  folio,  eudgeld  senrres.  (b)  Old  copy,  swore. 

(II)  FiiBt  foUo,  Ireland, 
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Of  this  good  day,  and  of  this  gracious  meeting. 
As  we  are  now  glad  to  behold  your  eyes ; 
Your  eyes,  which  hitherto  have  borne  in  them 
Against  the  French,  that  met  them  in  their  bent, 
The  fatal  balls  of  murdering  basilisks : 
The  yenom  of  such  looks,  we  fairly  hope, 
Have  lost  their  quality ;  and  that  this  day 
Shall  change  all  griefs  and  quarrels  into  love. 

K.  Hen.  To  cry  Amen  to  that,  thus  we  appear. 

Q.iISA.  You  English  princes  all,  I  do  salute  you. 

BiTR.  My  du^  to  you  both,  on  equal  love, 
Great  kings  of  France  and  England !    That  I  have  labour'd 
With  all  my  wits,  my  pains,  and  strong  endeavours. 
To  bring  your  most  impmal  majesties 
Uhto  this  bar  and  royal  interview. 
Your  mightiniBSS  on  both  parts  best  can  witness. 
Since,  then,  my  ofl&ce  hath  so  far  prevail'd,  '    . 

That,  face  to  face,  and  royal  eye  to  eye. 
You  have  congreeted,  let  it  not  disgrace  me, 
If  I  demand,  before  this  royal  view. 
What  rub  or  what  impediment  there  is. 
Why  that  the  naked,  poor,  and  mangled  Peace, 
Dear  nurse  of  arts,  plenties,  and  joyftil  births. 
Should  not,  in  this  best  garden  of  the  world. 
Our  fertile  France,  put  up  her  lovely  visage  ? 
Alas !  she  hath  from  France  too  long  been  chas'd, 
And  all  her  husbandry  doth  lie  on  heaps. 
Corrupting  in  its  own  fertility. 
Her  vine,  the  merry  cheerer  of  the  heart, 
Unpruned  dies :  her  hedges  even-pleach*d, — 
Like  prisoners  wildly  overgrown  with  hair, 
Put  forth  disorder'd  twigs :  her  fallow  leas, 
The  darnel,  hemlock,  and  rank  fumitory* 
Doth  root  upon ;  while  that  the  coulter  rusts. 
That  should  deracinate  such  savagery : 
The  even  mead,  that  erst  brought  sweetly  forth 
The  freckled  cowsUp,  bumet,  and  green  clover. 
Wanting  the  scythe,  allf  uncorrected,  rank. 
Conceives  by  id&eness ;  and  nothing  teems 
But  hateful  docks,  rough  thistles,  kecksies,  burs, 
Losing  both  beauty  and  utility. 
And  as  our  vineyards,  fallows,  meads,  and  hedges, 
Defective  in  their  natures,  grow  to  wildness ; 
Even  so  our  houses,  and  ourselves,  and  children. 
Have  lost,  or  do  not  learn,  for  want  of  time. 
The  sciences  that  should  become  our  countr}* , 
But  grow,  like  savages, — as  soldiers  will. 
That  nothing  do  but  meditate  on  blood, — 
To  swearing,  and  stem  looks,  diflPus*d  attire, 

(*)  Old  copy, /««^fy.  (f)  Old  copy,  trrtAo/. 
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And  every  thing  that  seems  nnnatnraL 
Which  to  reduce  into  our  former  iTavouiv 
You  are  assembled ;  and  my  speech  entreats, 
That  I  may  know  the  let,  why  gentle  Peace 
Should  not  expel  these  incoijiveniencies, 
And  bless  us  with  her  former  qualities. 

K.  Hen.  If,  duke  of  Burgi^idy,  you  would  the  peace,  • 

Whose  want  gives  growth  to  th'  imperfections 
Which  you  have  cited,  you  must  buy  that  peace 
With  full  accord  to  all  our  just  demands ; 
Whose  tenouTQ  and  particular  effects 
You  have,  enschedul'd  briefly,  in  Jo^^  hands. 

Bun.  The  king  hath  'heard  them ;  to  the  which,  as  yet, 
There  is  no  answer  made. 

K.  Hen.  Well  then,  the  peace,  which  you  before  so  prg'd, 
Lies  in  his  answer. 

K.  Cha.  I  have  but  with  a  cursorary*  eye 
O'erglantfd  the  articles :  pleaseth  your  grace 
To  appoint  some  of  your  council  presently 
To  sit  with  us  once  more,  with  better^  heed 
To  re-survey  them,  we  will,  suddenly. 
Pass  our  accept,  and  peremptory  answer. 

K.  Hen.  Brother,  we  shall. — Go,  uncle  Exeter, — 
And  brother  Clarence, — and  you,  brother  Gloster, — 
Warwick, — and  Huntington,-— go  with  the  king ; 
And  take  with  you  free  power  to  ratify. 
Augment,  or  alter,  as  your  wisdoms  best 
Shall  see  advantageable  for  our  dignity. 
Any  thing  in  or  out  of  our  demands. 
And  we  'U  consign  thereto. — ^Will  you,  fkir  sister, 
60  with  the  princ^  or  stay  here  with  us  ? 

Q.  IsA,  Our  gracious  brother,  I  will  go  with  them ; 
Haply  a  woman's  voice  may  do  some  good. 
When  articles  too  nicely  urg'd  be  stood  on. 

K.  Hen.  Yet  leave  our  cousin  Katharine  here  with  us; 
She  is  our  capital  demand,  compris'd 
Within  the  fore-rank  of  our  articles. 

Q.  IsA.  She  hath  good  leave. 

lExmnt  all  hut  Henry,  Katharine,  and  Alice. 

K.  Hen.  Fair  Katharine,  and  most  fair  1 

Will  you  vouchsafe  to  teach  a  soldier  terms. 
Such  as  will  enter  at  a  lady's  ear. 
And  plead  his  love-suit  to  her  gentle  heart  ? 

Kath.  Your  majesty  saU  mock  at  me ;  I  cannot  speak  your 
England. 

K.  Hen.  0  fair  Katharine,  if  you  will  love  me  soundly  with  your 
French  heart,  I  will  be  glad  to  hear  you  confess  it  brokenly  with 
your  English  tongue.    Do  you  like  me,  Kate  ? 

Kath.  Fardonnez-moi,  I  cannot  tell  vat  is— like  me. 

(•)  First  folio,  eurt^rie. 
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K.  Hek.  An  angel  is  like  yon,  Eate;  and  yon  are  like  an  angeL 

Kath.  Que  dit-ilf  qmk  suis  semhldbU  d  les  anges^ 

Alice.  Oui^  vratment,  (jmvf  voire  grace)  ain9idU4L 

K.  Hen.  I  said  so,  dear  Katharine,  and  I  mnst  not  blnsh  to 
affirqa  it. 

Kath.  OhanDieu!  ks  hrigtm  des  homTnes  smtpleinesde  tramperies. 
•K.  Hen.  What  says  she,  fair  one  ?  that  the  tongues  of  men  are 
full  of  deceits  ? 

Alice.  Oui;  dat  de  tongnes  of  de  mans  is  be  faO.  of  deceits :  dat 
is  the  princess. 

K  Hen.  The  princess  is  the  better  Englishwoman.  I*  &ith,  Kate, 
my  wooing  is  fit  for  thy  understanding :  I  am  glad,  thou  canst  speak 
no  better  English,  for,  if  thou  coulds^  thouwouldst  find  me  such  a 
plain  king,  that  thou  wouldst  think,  I  had  sold  my  farm  to  buy  my 
crown.  I  know  no  ways  to  mince  it  in  love,  but  directly  to  sa^ — ^I 
love  you :  then,  if  you  urge  me  farther  than  to  say — Do  you  in  faith  ? 
I  wear  out  my  suit.  Give  me  your  answer:  i' faith,  do;  and  so  clap 
hands,  and  a  bargain.    How  say  you,  lady  ? 

Kath.  Sauf  voire  honneuTy  me  understand  well. 

K.  Hen.  Marry,  if  you  would  put  me  to  verses,  or  to  dance  for 
your  sake,  Kate,  why  you  undid  me:  for  the  one,  I  have  neither 
words  nor  measure ;  and  for  the  other,  I  have  no  strength  in  mea- 
sure, yet  a  reasonable  measure  in  strength.  If  I  could  win  a  lady  at 
leap-frog,  or  by  vaulting  into  my  saddle  with  my  armour  on  my  back, 
under  the  correction  of  bragging  be  it  spoken,  I  should  quickly  leap 
into  a  wife.  Or,  if  I  might  buffet  for  my  love,  or  bound  my  horse 
for  her  favours,  I  could  lay  on  like  a  butcher,  and  sit  like  a  jack-an- 
apes,  never  off :  but,  before  God,  Kate,  I  cannot  look  greenly,  nor 
ga^  out  my  eloquence,  nor  I  have  no  cunning  in  protestation ;  only 
downright  oaths,  which  I  never  use  till  urged,  nor  n^ver  break  for 
urging.  If  thou  canst  love  a  fellow  of  this  temper,  Kate,  whose  face 
is  not  worth  sun-burning,  that  never  looks  in  his  glass  for  love  of 
any  thing  he  sees  there,  let  thine  eye  be  thy  cook.  I  speak  to  thee 
plain  soldier:  if  thou  canst  love  me  for  this,  take  me:  if  not,  to  say 
to  thee  that  I  shall  die,  is  true, — ^but  for  thy  love,  by  the  Lord,  no ; 
yet  I  love  thee  too.  And  while  thou  livest,  dear  Kate,  take  a  fellow 
of  plain  and  uncoined  constancy,  for  he  perforce  must  do  thee  right, 
because  he  hath  not  the  gift  to  woo  in  other  places :  for  these  fellows 
of  infinite  tongue,  that  can  rhyme  themselves  into  ladies'  favours, 
they  do  always  reason  themselves  out  again.  What !  a  speaker  is  but 
a  prater ;  a  rhyme  is  but  a  ballad.  A  good  leg  will  fall ;  a  straight 
back  will  stoop ;  a  black  beard  will  turn  white ;  a  curled  pate  will 
grow  bald ;  a  fair  face  will  wither;  a  full  eye  mil  wax  hollow:  but  a 
good  heart,  Kate,  is  the  sun  and  the  moouj  or,  rather,  the  sun,  and 
not  the  moon ;  for  it  shines  bright^  and  never  changes,  but  keeps  his 
course  truly.  If  thou  would  have  such  a  one,  take  me :  and  take  me, 
take  a  soldier;  take  a  soldier,  take  a  king:  and  what  sayest  thou 
then  to  my  love  ?  speak,  my  fair,  and  fairly,  I  pray  thee. 

Kath.  Is  it  possible  dat  I  sould  love  de  enemv  of  France? 

K.  Hen.  No,  it  is  not  possible,  you  shoula  love  the  enemy  of 
Prance,  Kate:  but,  in  loving  me,  you  should  love  the  friend  of 
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France ;  for  1  love  France  so  well,  that  1  will  not  part  with  a  village 
of  it ;  I  will  have  it  all  mine :  and,  Kate,  when  France  is  mine,  and 
I  am  yonrs,  then  yours  is  France,  and  you  are  mine. 

Kath.  I  cannot  tell  vat  is  dat. 

K  Hen.  No,  Kate  ?  I  will  tell  thee  in  French ;  which,  I  am  sure, 
will  hang  upon  my  tongue  like  a  new-married  wife  about  her  hus- 
band's neck,  hardly  to  be  shook  off.  Quand  fax  la  possession  de 
France,  et  quand  vous  avez  la  possession  de  moi,  (let  me  see,  what 
then  ?  Saint  Denis  be  my  speed !)  done  voire  est  France,  et  vom  etes 
mienne.  It  is  as  easy  for  me,  Kate,  to  conquer  the  kingdom,  as  to 
speak  so  much  more  French :  I  shall  never  move  thee  in  French, 
unless  it  be  to  laugh  at  me. 

Kath.  Saufvoke  honneur,  le  Franqais  que  vous  parlez,  est  meilleur 
que  T Anglais  lequel  je  parle. 

K.  Hen.  No,  'fidth,  is 't  not,  Kate :  but  thy  speaking  of  my  tongue, 
and  I  thine,  most  truly  falsely,  must  needs  be  granted  to  be  much  at 
one.  But,  Kate,  dost  thou  understand  thus  much  English, — Canst 
thou  love  me? 

Kath.  I  cannot  tell. 

K.  Hbn.  Can  any  of  your  neighbours  tell,  Kate?  I'll  ask  them. 
Come,  I  know,  thou  lovest  me :  and  at  night  when  you  come  into 
your  closet,  you'll  question  this  gentlewoman  about  me;  arid  I  know, 
Kate,  you  will,  to  her,  dispraise  those  parts  in  me  that  you  love  with 
your  heart:  but,  good  Kate,  mock  me  mercifully;  the  rather,  gentle 
princess,  because  1  love  thee  cruelly.  If  ever  thou  beest  mine,  Kate, 
(as  I  have  a  saving  faith  within  me,  tells  me,  thou  shalt,)  I  get  thee 
with  scambling,  and  thou  must  therefore  needs  prove  a  good  soldier- 
breeder  :  shall  not  thou  and  I,  between  saint  Denis  and  saint  George, 
compound  a  boy,  half  French,  half  English,  ihsi  shall  go  to  Con- 
stantinople, and  take  the  Turk  by  the  beard?  shall  we  not?  what 
sayest  thou,  my  fair  flower-de-luce  ? 

Kath.  I  do  not  know  dat. 

K.  Hen.  No;  'tis  hereafter  to  know,  but  now  to  promise:  do 
but  now  promise,  Kate,  you  will  endeavour  for  your  French  part  of 
such  a  boy :  and,  for  my  English  moiety,  ixke  the,  word  of  a  king  and 
a  bachelor.  How  answer  you,  la  plus  belle  Katharine  du  monde,  mon 
trds  ehdre  et  divine  deessef 

Kath.  Your  majestS  ave  fausse  French  enough  to  deceive  de  most 
sage  demoiselle  dat  is  en  France, 

K.  Hen.  Now,  fie  upon  my  false  French !  By  mine  honour,  in  true 
English,  I  love  thee,  Kate :  by  which  honour  I  dare  not  swear  thou 
lovest  me,  yet  my  blood  begins  to  flatter  me  that  thou  dost,  notwith- 
standing the  poor  and  untempering  effect  of  my  visage.  Now, 
beshrew  my  father's  ambition !  he  was  thinking  of  civil  wars  when 
he  got  me ;  therefore  was  I  created  with  a  stubborn  outside,  with  an* 
agp^  of  iron,  that,  when  I  come  to  woo  ladies,  I  fright  them. 
But,  in  faith,  Kate,  tiie  elder  I  wax,  the  better  I  shall  appear:  my 
comfort  is,  that  old  age,  that  ill  layer-up  of  beauty,  can  do  no  more 
spoil  upon  my  face :  thou  hast  me,  if  thou  hast  me,  at  the  worst,  and 
thou  shalt  wear  me,  if  thou  wear  me,  better  and  better ; — and  there- 
fore tell  me,  most  fair  Katharine,  will  jou  have  me?    Put  off  your 
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maiden  blushes ;  ayouch  the  thoughts  of  your  heart  with  the  looks  of 
an  empress ;  take  me  by  the  hand,  and  say — Harry  of  England,  I  am 
thine :  which  word  thou  shaltno  sooner  bless  mine  ear  withal^  but  I 
will  tell  thee  aloud, — England  is  thine,  Ireland  is  thine,  France  is 
tkine,  and  Henry  Plantagenet  is  thine ;  who,  though  I  speak  it  before 
his  fece,  if  he  be  not  fellow  witlji  the  best  king,  thou  shalt  find  the 
best  king  of  good  fellows.  Come,  your  answer  in.  broken  music ;  (2) 
for  thy  voice  is  music,  and  thy  English  broken ;  therefore,  queen  of 
all,  Katharine,  break  thy  mind  to  me  in  broken  English, — ^wilt  thou 
have  me  ? 

Kath.  Dat  is,  as  it  sail  please  de  roi  mon  pdre. 

K.  Hen.  Nay,  it  will  please  him  well,  Kate;  it  shall  please  him, 
Kate. 

Kath.  Den  it  sail  also  content  me. 

K.  Hen.  Upon  that,  I  kiss  your  hand,  and  I  call  you — ^my  queen. 

Kath.  Laissez,  mon  seigneur^  latssez,  laissez:  mafoi^je  ne  veuxpomi 
que  votts  apatssez  voire  grandeur ,  en  haisant  la  main  d^une  voire  mdigm 
serviteur;  excuaez-moi^  je  vous  aupplie,  mon  ires  puissant  seigneur, 

K.  Hen.  Then  I  w|il  kiss  your  lips,  Kate. 

Kath.  Les  dames,  et  demoiselles,  pour  Sire  haisees  devant  leur  n^ces, 
il  rC  est  pas  le  coi^tums  de  France. 

1^.  Hen.  Madam  my  interpreter,  what  sap  she? 

Alice.  Dat  it  is  not  be  ^e  fashion  pour  les  ladies  of  France, — ^I 
cannot  tell  vat  is*  haiser  en  English. 

K.  Hen.  To  kiss. 

Alice.  Your  majesty  entendre  bettre  que  nwi. 

K.  Hen.  It  is  not  a  fashion  for  the  maids  in  France  to  kiss  before 
they  are  married,  would  she  say  ?  - 

Alice.  Qui,  vraiment, 

K.  Hen.  0,  Kate,  nice  customs  court'sy  to  great  kings.  Dear 
Kate,  you  and  I  cannot  be  confined  within  the  weak  list  of  a  country's 
fashion :  we  are  the  makers  of  manners,  Kate ;  and  the  liberty  that 
follows  our  places,  stops  the  mouths  of  all  find-faults, — as  I  wiU  do 
yours,  for  upholding  the  nice  fashion  of  your  country,  in  denying  me 
a  kiss :  therefore,  patiently  and  yielding.  \_Kissing  her,']  You  have 
witchcraft  in  your  lips,  Kat« :  there  is  more  eloquence  in  a  sugar 
touch  of  them,  than  in  the  tongues  of  the  French  council ;  and  they 
should  sooner  persuade  Harry  of  Englaid,  than  a  general  petition  of 
monarchs.    Here  comes  your  fether. 

Enter  King  Charles  ard  Queen  Isabel,  Burgundy,  Bedford, 
Gloucester,  Exeter,  Warvtick,  Westmoreland,  and  other 
French  and  English  Lords. 

Bur.  God  save  your  majesty!  my  royal  cousin,  teach  you  our 
princess  English  ? 

K.  Hen.  I  would  have  her  learn,  my  fair  cousin,  ho\^  perfectly  I 
love  her ;  and  that  is  good  English. 

Bur.  Is  she  not  apt  ? 

K.  Hen.  Our  tongue. is  rough,  coz,  and  my  condition  is  not 
smooth ;  so  that,  having  neither  the  voice  nor  tlie  heart  of  flattery 
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about  me,  I  cannot  so  conjure  up  the  spirit  of  love  in  her,  that  he 
will  appear  in  his  true  likeness. 

Bur.  Pardon  the  frankness  of  my  mirth,  if  I  answer  you  for  that. 
If  you  would  conjure  in  her,  you  must  make  a  circle :  if  conjm-e  up 
love  in  her  in  his  true  likeness,  he  must  appear  naked  and  blind. 
Can  you  blame  her  then,  being  a  maid  yet  rosed  over  with  the  virgin 
crimson  of  modesty,  if  she  deny  the  appearance  of  a  naked  blind  boy 
in  her  naked  seeing  self?  It  were,  my  lord,  a  hard  condition  for  a 
maid  to  consign  to. 

K.  Hen.  Yet  they  do  wink,  and  yield, — as  love  is  blind  and 
enforces. 

-    Bur.  They  are  then  excused,  my  lord,  when  they  see  not  what 
they  do. 

K.  Hen.  Then,  good  my  lord,  teach  your  cousin  to  consent 
winking. 

Bur.  I  will  wink  on  her  to  consent,  my  lord,  if  you  will  teach  her 
to  know  my  meaning :  for  maids,  well  summered  and  warm  kept,  are 
like  flies  at  Bartholomew-tide,  blind,  though  they  have  their  eyes ; 
and  then  they  will  endure  handling,  which  before  Would  not  abide 
looking  on. 

K.  Hen.  This  moral  ties  pae  over  to  time  and  a  hot  summer ;  and 
so  I  shall  catch  the  fly,  your  cousin,  in  the  latter  end,  and  she  must 
be  blind  too. 

Bur.  As  love  is,  my  lord,  before  it  loves. 

K.  Hen.  It  is  so  :  and  you  may,  some  of  you,  thank  love  for  my 
blindness,  who  cannot  see  many  a  fair  French  city,  for  one  fair 
French  maid  that  stands  in  my  way. 

K,  Cha,  Yes,  my  lord,  you  see  them  perspectively,  the  cities 
turned  into  a  maid ;  for  they  are  all  girdled  witn  maiden  walls,  that 
war  hath  never*  entered. 

K.  Hen.  Shall  Kate  be  my  wife  ? 

K.  Cha.  So  please  you. 

K.  Hen.  I  am  content ;  so  the  maiden  cities  you  talk  of,  may  wait 
on  her :  so  the  maid  that  stood  in  the  way  for  my  wish,  shall  show  me 
the  way  to  my  will. 

K.  Cha.  We  have  consented  to  all  terms  of  reason. 

K.  Hen.  Is  it  so,  my  lords  of  England  ? 

West.  The  king  hath  granted  every  article : 
His  daughter,  first ;  and  then,t  in  sequel,  all. 
According  to  their  firm  proposed  natures. 

EiB.  Only,  he  hath  not  subscribed  this: — ^Where  your  majesty 
demands,  that  the  king  of  France,  having  any  occasion  to  write  for 
matter  of  grant,  shall  name,  your  highness  in  this  form  and  with 
this  addition,  in  French — Notre  trh  cher  fils  Henri  roi  d'AngUterre, 
heritier  de  France;  and  thus  in  Latin, — Prceclariasmus^  filiiis  nost^r 
HenricuSj  rex  Anglice,  et  hceres  FrancuB, 

(♦)  Old  copy  omiU,  never,  (f)  Old  copy  omits,  then. 

•  ybtre  trts  cher  Jih^ and  thus  in  Z<7/i«,— -Prfflclarissimus  filius— ]  In  the  pre- 
amble of  the  original  treaty  of  Troyes,  Henry  is  correctly  styled  Frtecarissimus ;  the 
mistake,  however,  did  not  onginate  with  Shakespeare,  it  occurs  in  Holinshed  as  well  as 
in  previous  historians 
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K.  Cha.  Nor  this  I  haye  not^  brother,  so  denied, 
But  your  request  shaD  make  me  let  it  pass. 

K.  Hex.  I  pray  you  then,  in  love  and  dear  alliance, 
Let  that  one  article  rank  with  the  rest, 
And,  thereupon,  rive  me  your  daughter. 

K.  Cha.  Take  her,  fidr  son ;  ana  from  her  blood  raise  up 
Issue  to  me ;  that  the  contending  kingdoms 
Of  France  and  England,  whose  very  shores  look  pale 
"With  envy  of  each  other's  happiness. 
May  cease  their  hatred ;  and  this  dear  conjunction 
Plant  neighbourhood  and  christian-like  accord 
In  their  sweet  bosoms,  that  never  war  advance 
His  bleeding  sword  'twixt  England  and  fidr  France. 

All.  Amen! 

K.  Hen.  Now,  welcome,  Kate : — and  bear  me  witness,  all. 
That  here  I  kiss  her  as  my  sovereign  queen.  [FhxxrkK 

Q.  IsA.  God,  the  best  maker  of  all  marriages. 
Combine  your  hearts  in  one,  your  reahns  in  one ! 
As  man  and  wife,  being  two,  are  one  in  love. 
So  be  there  'twixt  your  kingdoms  such  a  spousal, 
T^at  never  may  ill  office,  or  f6ll  jealousy. 
Which  troubles  oft  the  bed  of  blessed  marriage, 
Thrust  in  between  the  paction*  of  these  kingdoms, 
To  make  divorce  of  their  incorporate  league ; 
That  English  may  ae  French,  French  Englishmen, 
Receive  each  other ! — God  speak  this  Amen ! 

All.  Amen! 

K.  Hen.  Prepare  we  for  our  marriage ; — on  which  day. 
My  lord  of  Burgundy,  we  '11  take  your  oath. 
And  all  the  peers,  for  surety  of  our  leagues. — 
Then  shall  1  swear  to  Kate,  and  you  to  me ; 
And  may  our  oaths  well  kept  and  prosperous  be !  ^Exeunt 

Enter  Chorus. 

Thus  far,  with  rough  and  all-unable  pen. 

Our  bending  author  Jiath  pursu'd  the  story ; 
In  little  room  confining  mighty  men. 

Mangling  by  starts  the  fuU  course  of  their  glory. 
Small  tmie,  but,  in  that  small,  most  greatly  liv'd 

This  star  of  England :  Fortune  made  his  sword ; 
By  which  the  world's  best  garden  he  achiev'd. 

And  of  it  left  his  son  imperial  lord. 
Heniy  the  sixth,  in  infant  bands  crown'd  king 

Of  France  and  England,  did  this  king  succeed ; 
TVhose  state  so  many  had  the  managing. 

That  they  lost  France,  and  made  his  England  bleed : 
Which  oft  our  stage  hath  shown :  and,  for  their  sake. 
In  your  £ur  minds  let  this  acceptance  take.  \_Exeuiit. 

•  TJu  paction  of  these  kingdoms^ — 1  The  old  text  has  Fation^  which  was  altered  by 
Theobaltl. 
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ILLUSTRATIVE  COMMENTS. 


ACT  I. 

(1)  Scene  II. — Then  hear  tne,  gracious  sovereign^ — tmd  you  peers.']  This  speech  is 
taken  ahnost  verbatim  £rom  Holiushed ;  and  as  it  may  interest  the  reader  to  observe  the 
fudlity  with  which  Shakespeare  converted  prose  into  verse,  we  subjoin  a  few  parallel 
lines. 

HOUNSHED.  SHAEESPEAKE. 

In  terram  Salicam  mulieres  ne  tuccedant,  In  (erram  Salieam  mtUieres  ni  sueeedant, 

that  is  td  saye,  lette  not  women  succeede  in  No  woman  sh^U  succeed  in  Saltque  land  : 

the  land  Salique,  Whioh  Salique  land  the  Frencn  unjustly 
whiche  the  French  glosers  expound  to  bee  gloze 

the  Bealme  of  France,  and  that  this  law  To  oe  the  realm  of  France,  and  Pharamond 

was  made  by  King  Pharamond,  The  founder  of  this  law  and  female  bar. 

wheras  yet  their  owne  authors  afilbnne,  Yet  tiiieir  own  authors  faithfully  affirm, 

that  the  land  Salique  is  in  Germanie,  That  the  land  Salique  is  in  Germanv, 

between  the  rivers  of  Elbe  and  Sala,  Between  the  floods  of  Sala  and  of  Elbe : 

and  that  when  Charles  the  great  had  over-  Where  Charles  the  great,  having  subdued 

come  the  Saxons,  the  Saxons, 

hee  placed  there  certaine  Frenshmen,  There  left  behind  and  settled  certain 
which  having  in  disdeine  French ; 

the   dishonest  maners   of  the   Germain  Who,   holding  in   disdain   the    German 

women,  women, 

made  a  la  we,  that  the  females  should  not  For  some  dishonest  manners  of  their  life, 

succeede  Establish' d  then  this  law, — ^to  wit,  no 
to  anye  inheritance  within  that  lande.  female 

Should  be  inheritrix  in  Salique  land. 

(2)  Scene  II.— 

the  Lady  Lingare^ 

Daughter  to  Chartemain.'] 

"  By  Charles  the  Great  is  meant  the  Emperor  Charlemagne,  son  of  Pepin :  Charle- 
main  is  Charlechauve^  or  Charles  the  Bald,  who,  as  well  as  Charles  le  Gros,  assumed  the 
title  of  Magnus.  See  Goldasti  Animadversiones  in  Einhardum.  Edit.  1711,  p.  1^7. 
But  then  Cmurlechauve  had  only  one  daughter,  named  Judith,  married,  or,  as  some  say, 
only  betrothed,  to  our  king  Ethelwulf^  and  carried  off,  after  his  death,  by  Baldwin  the 
Forester,  afterwards  Earl  of  Flanders,  whom  it  is  very  certain  Hugh  Capet  was  neither 
heir  to,  nor  any  way  descended  from.  This  Judith,  indeed,  had  a  great  grand-daughter, 
called  Luitgarde,  married  to  a  Count  Wichman,  of  whom  noMiing  further  is  known.  It 
was  likewise  the  name  of  Charlemagne's  fifth  wife ;  but  no  such  female  as  Lingare  is  to 
be  met  with  in  any  French  historian.  In  fact,  these  fictitious  personages  and  pedigrees 
seem  to  have  been  devised  by  the  English  heralds,  to  *fine  a  title  with  some  show  of 
truthj*  which  *in  pure  truth  was  corrupt  and  naught.*  It  was  manifestly  impossible 
that  Henry,  who  had  no  hereditary  title  to  his  own  dominions,  could  derive  one  by  the 
same  colour,  to  another  person's.  He  merely  proposes  the  invasion  and  conquest  of 
Fnmce,  in  prosecution  of  the  dying  advice  of  his  father : — 


•  to  busy  giddy  minds 


With  foreign  quarrels ;  that  action,  thence  borne  out, 
Might  waste  the  memory  of  the  former  days." 

RiTBON. 
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Whiles  hit  moat  miahty  father  on  a  hill 
Stood  smiling  to  behold  his  lion^swjielp 
Forage  in  blood  of  French  nobiHtffJ} 


Alluding  to  the  battle  of  Cressy,  fought  26th  August,  1346 :  the  incident  in  the  text  is 
thus  described  by  Holinshed : — **The  earle  of  Northampton,  and  others  sent  to  the  king, 
where  he  stood  aloft  on  a  windmill  hiUy  requiring  him  to  adrance  forward,  and  come  to 
their  aid,  they  being  as  then  sore  laid  to  of  their  enimies.  The  king  hereupon  de- 
manded if  his  Sonne  were  8).aine,  hurt,  or  felled  to  the  earth.  No,  (said  the  kni^t  that 
brought  the  message,)  but  he  is  sore  matched.  Well,  ^said  the  king,)  retume  to  him 
and  them  that  sent  you,  and  sale  to  them  that  they  sena  no  more  to  me  for  any  adven- 
ture  that  falleth,  as  long  as  my  son  is  aliye,  for  I  will  that  this  ioumie  be  his,  with  the 
honor  thereof.  "With  this  answer  the  knight  returned,  which  greatlie  incouraged 
them  to  doo  their  best  to  win  the  spurs,  being  half  abashed  in  that  they  had  so  sent  to 
the  king  for  aid.    ♦    ♦    ♦    The  staugnter  of  the  French  was  great  and  lamentable." 

(4)  Scene  II.— 

Ihr  government,  thouah  high,  and  low,  and  lower, 
Hit  into  parts,  doth  keep  in  one  concent.} 

Concent,  a  term  in  music,  nullifies  consonance  of  harmony ;  whence  we  use  consent  to 
express,  by  metaphor,  concord  or  agreement.  The  foundation  of  the  simile,  Theobald 
conjectured,  was  borrowed  ttom  (Hcero's  "  De  Republica,"  lib.  ii. ;  but,  as  a  corre- 
spondent or  Mr.  Knight's  suggests,  the  thought  was  more  probably  derived  from  a 
passage  in  the  fourth  book  of  Plato's  "Republic:" — "It  is  not  alone  wisdom  and 
strength  which  make  a  state  simply  wise  and  strong,  but  it  (Order^,  like  that  harmony 
called  the  Diapason,  is  diffiised  tliroughout  the  whole  state,  making  both  the  weakest 
and  the  strongest,  and  the  middling  people  concent  the  same  melody."  A^ain :  *^  The 
harmonic  power  of  political  justice  is  the  same  as  that  musical  concent  which  connecta 
the  t^ree  chords,  the  octave,  &e  bass,'  and  the  fifth." 

(5)  Scene  II.— 

this  mock  of  his 

Hath  tum*d*his  balls  to  gun-stones.] 

One  of  the  most  familiar  charges  of  armorial  ensigns  is  the  circular  figure  called  a 
Roundle,  the  name  of  which,  in  English  heraldry,  varies  according  to  the  metal  or 
colour  of  which  it  is  composed.  Black  Boundles  are  call  Pellets.  Ogresses,  or  Gun- 
ston^  the  first  and  last  of  which  terms  readily  convey  the  idea  oi  shot  for  ordnance ; 
and  toe  second  is  supposed  to  be  derived  from  the  mediteval  Latin  word  Agresstts, 
which  was  considered  to  be  synonymous  with  the  old  Prench  Agresser^  to  attack.  The 
ancient  use  of  stone-shot  for  cannon,  before  the  introduction  of  iron  balls,  both  explains 
.the  reason  why  these  roundles  were  always  black,  and  also  cLiscovers  a  stem  concealed 
satire  in  this  line  of  Henry's  speech.  Tennis  balls  were  covered  with  white  leather, 
but  gun-stones  became  black  from  being  discoloured  by  the  powder  and  smoke  of  the 
cannon.  And  such  a  change  Henry  hints  that  he  would  certainly  efibot.  In  illustra- 
tion of  this  passage  Steevens  quotes  "  The  Brut  of  England,"  in  which  it  is  said  that, 
when  Henry  the  Fifth,  before  Hare-flewe.  received  a  taunting  message  from  the 
Dauphin  of  France,  and  a  ton  of  tennis-balls  b^  way  of  contempt,  "  he  anone  lette 
make  tennis-balls  for  The  Dolfyn  (Henry's  ship)  m  alle  the  haste  that  they  might;  and 
they  were  great  gunne-stones  for  the  Dolf}!!  to  plave  withall.  But  thi^  game  at  tennis 
was  too  rough  fdr  the  besieged,  when  Henry  plajred.  at  the  tennis  with  his  hard  gunne- 
stones."  The  provision  of  this  kind  of  ammunition,  made  by  the  king,  is  mentioned 
by  Orose  in  nis  "  History  of  the  English  Army,"  i.  p.  400,  as  stated  in  a  writ  directed 
to  the  Clerk  of  the  Ordnance  and  John  Bonet,  mason,  of  Maidstone,  to  cut  7,000  stone- 
shot  in  the  quarries  at'that  place.  As  Henry's  gun-stones  were  all  to  be  transported 
across  the  sea,  they  t^erc  probably  not  very  large ;  but  when  Mahomet  the  Second 
besieged  Constantinople  in  1453,  he  battered  the  walls  with  stone-shot,  and  some  of  his 
pieces  were  of  the  calibre  of  1,200  lbs. ;  but  they  could  not  be  fired  more  than  four 
times  in  the  day.  The  well-known  circumstance  of  the  tennis-balls,  which  Shake- 
speare has  introduced  into  this  scene,  is  noticed  by  several  contemporaneous  historians; 
but  the  probability  of  it  is  questioned  by  Hume.  For  an  examination  into  the  truth  of 
the  story,  see  Sir  N.  H.  Nicolas's  "  History  of  the  Battle  of  Aginoourt,"  pp.  8—13. 
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ACT  IL 


(ij  ScfBJTB  I.— JRwA/or  thM,  Iceland  dog!  thou  prick-ear' d  euro/  Iceland H  The 
Iceland f  or  Island  dog,  as  the  imme  is  often  spelt  by  our  old  authors,  was  a  shag-haired 
animaL  imported  in  great  numoers  from  Iceland,  which  it  was  the  fashion  for  ladies  to 
carry  aoout  with  them. — "Use  and  custome  hath  entertained  other  Dogs  of  an  Out- 
landish kinde,  but  a  few  and  the  same  being  of  a  pretty  bigness,  I  mean  Island  Doge^ 
curied  and  rough  all  oyer,  which  by  reason  of  the  length  of  their  hair  make  shew  neither 
of  fiice  nor  of  body:  And  yet  these  Curs,  forsooth,  because  they  be  so  strangle,  are 
greatly  s^  by,  esteemed,  taken  up,  and  many  times  in  the  room  of  the  Spaniel  gentle 
or  comforter.   • — ^Topsbl's  HUtorv  of  FaW'footed  Beaste,  1658. 

It  is  mentioned  in  the  play  of  "Kam- Alley,  or  Merry  Tricks,"  1611 : — 


-  you  shall  have  jewels. 


A  baboon,  a  parrot,  and  an  Izeland  dog.** 

And  again  in  the  Masque  of  "  Britannia  Triimiphans,"  1636 : — 

**  ^ she  who  hath  been  bred  to  stand 

Near  chair  of  queen,  with  Island  shock  in  hand." 

(2)  SoBNB  in.^'^  made  a  Jiner  end,  and  went  atDay,  an  it  had  been  any  christom 
ihtld.']  The  chrieom^  so  called  from  chrism^  the  holy  ou  which  was  anciently  used  in 
baptLEon,  was  a  white  cloth,  placed  on  the  child's  head,  and  always  worn  by  it  for  seven  ' 
days  afterwards.  After  the  Beformation  the  sacred  oil  was  no  longer  used,  but  the 
chriaom  was  retained,  the  child  wearing  it  until  the  purification  of  me  mother  by  the 
rite  of  churching.  Ii  an  infant  died  before  this  latter  ceremony,  the  ohrisom  formed  its 
shroud}  £rom  which  circumstance,  probably,  children,  in  the  old  bills  of  mortality,  are 
denominated  chrisoms, 

(3)  Scene  in.— *^  parted  even  just  between  twelve  and  one^  even  at  the  turning  o'  >iL^  J-y^^^  Ja,  • 
the  tide.']  The  opinion  that  animals,  more  particularly  man.  die  only  at  the  ebb  of  tide  ^,  ^^^^^^ 

is  of  great  antiquity,  and  was  not  peculiar  to  the  profane  vulgar.    Li  the  short  chapter  ^^* ' ^  ^^^r^  ,  * 

in  which  Pliny  notices  the  marvels  of  the  sea,  he  says  tlmt  Aristotle  afi&rms  "fiiat,,<_^,   ^  ^    v'/^,  ^ 

no  living  creature  dieth  but  in  the  reflux  and  ebb  of  the  sea.    This  is  much  observed  in  ^ 

the  Galhc  Ocean,  but  is  found  true,  in  experience,  only  as  to  man." — Kist.  Nat.,  lib.  ii.^y  <V-^   «.*  ^  .v" 

c.  xcviii.    Dr.  Mead,  in  his  Tract,  On  the  Injluenee  of  the  Sun  and  Moon  on  Bodies^^'  . '  7* 

originally  published  in  1704,  chap,  ii.,  enters  into  an  elaborate  examination  of  thiar^A;^^*"/*'  <  -^ 

question,  in  which,  having  shown  the  moon's  power  over  the  tides  when  new  and  full, 

he  illustrates  his  inquiry  by  several  cases,  ancient  and  modem,  of  great  and  fatal 

changes  having  taken  place  at  thoee  p«riods.    If;  at  the  present  day,  any  importance  is 

to  be  attributed  to  those  seasons  as  critical  times,  it  is  probably  on  the  principle  that  a 

great  external  disturbance,  whether  meteorological  or  otherwise,  unduly  excites  and 

quickens  the  neiirous-action,  to  bring  on  a  more  rapid  crisis;  and,  in  the  case  of  dying 

persons,  unnaturally  agitates  and  expends  thbse  vital  powers  which  were  already  nearly 

exhausted. 


ACT  m. 


(I)  ScsKE  Y.—And  teach  lavoltas  high,  and  swift  corantos.]  ZavoltOy  a  dance  of 
Italian  orij;in,  ajrpean  by  the  description  pven  of  it  in  Thoinot  Arbeau's  '*  Orcheso^- 
Vs  "  r"    ""    ' 


phie,"  and  in  rforio's  **  World  of  WordSy*  to  have  somewhat  resembled  the  modern 
'*  Polka."  It  is  frequently  menboned  by  our  earlier  writers,  and  was  evidently  much 
n  T  ogne  about  Shakespeare's  time : — 

**So  maj  you  see  by  two  Lavalto  danced. 
Who  face  to  face  about  the  house  do  hop; 
And  when  one  mounts,  the  other  is  advanced, 
At  once  they  move,  at  once  they  both  do  stop." 

An  oid-fasAioned  Love.    Poem  by  J.  T.    1594. 

*  This  description  we  find  Topsel  has  borrowed  tnm  Abraham  Fleming's  translation 
•f  *'Caiui  de  Cambus,^  1676,  *'0f  English  Dogges." 
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**Yet  there  is  one  the  mast  delightful!  kind, 
A  loftie  iami)ing  or  a  leaping  round, 
Where  anne  in  arme,  two  dauncers  are  entwin'd, 
And  vhirle  themselves  with  strict  embraoements  bound, 
And  still  their  feet  an  Anapest  do  sound : 
An  Anapest  is  all  their  musick's  sonr, 
Whose  first  two  feet  are  short,  and  uird  is  long." 

Orchestra^  by  Sib  John  Dayibs,  1622.    Stanza  70. 

The  Qtranto  has  been  already  spoken  of  as  a  dance  characterised  by  the  spirit  and 
raoidity  of  its  movements.  See  note  (>>),  p.  512,  Vol.  IL  It  is  thus  described  in  Dane^. 
''Orchestra:"— 

''What  shall  I  name  those  currant  travases, 
That  on  a  triple  Dactile  foot  doe  nmne 
Close  by  the  ground  with  sliding  passages, 
Wherein  that  Dauncer  greatest  praise  hath  wonne : 
Which  with  best  order  can  all  orders  shunne : 
For  every  where  he  wantonly  must  range, 
And  tume  and  wind,  with  unexpected  change." 

Stanza  69. 

(2)  ScBirE  VI.— 

Fortune  is  Bardolph* » foeL  andfroumt  on  him; 
For  he  hath  utoTn  a  pax,} 

It  was  customary,  in  the  early  Church,  for  Christians,  in  conformity  with  the  words  of 
St.  Paul,  to  ^*  salute  one  another  with  a  holy  kiss.*'  This  ceremony  appears  to  have 
obtained  until  about  the  twelfth  or  thirteenth  century,  when,  for  some  reason  not 
clearly  defined,  the  laity  (for  the  clergy  of  the  Boman  Catholic  Chureh  still  practise  it 
at  High  Mass,)  were  reouired  to  kiss,  instead,  an  instrument  called  indifierentlv  Apaa; 
a  tabmapacit,  or  an  oecutatorinm.  This  was  a  small  plate  of  metal,  precious  or  otnerwise, 
according  to  circumstances,  having  a  religious  subject  engraved  upon  its  surface, 
generally  a  representation  of  the  crucifixion  j  and  the  proper  time  for  using  it  was  at 
that  part  of  the  mass  just  before  the  communion,  where  the  priest  recites  the  prayer  for 
peace. 

The  pax  itself  became  disused  in  itq  turn,  owing,  it  is  said,  to  certain  jealousies  about 
precedence,  an  irregularity  rebuked  by  CJiaucePs  "Persone:" — "And  yit  is  ther  a 
prive  spice  of  pride,  that  wayteth  first  to  be  saluet  er  he  aaliewe,  al  be  he  lasse  worth 
than  that  other  is,  paradventure;  and  eek  wayteth  or  desireth  to  sitte  above  him.  or  to^ 
go  above  him  in  the  way,  or  kisee  thepax^  or  ben  encensed,  or  gon  to  the  offiinge  bifom 
his  neighebore."  Nevertheless,  the  use  of  the  pax  was  not  at  first  abrogated  at  the 
Iteformation  in  England,  but,  on  the  oontiaiy,  enforced  by  the  fioyal  Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners  of  Edward  VI. 

The  act  of  sacrilege  which  Shakespeare  has  f&Chered  upon  Bardolph  agrees  in  the 
main  with  Holinshed's  statement : — "That  a  foHsh  soldiour  stale  a  pixe  out  of  a  churche, 
for  which  cause  he  was  apprehended,  and  the  king  would  not  once  Iremove  till  the  box 
was  restored,  and  the  offenaer  strangled." 

The  elder  commentators  thought  it  necessary  to  reconcile  Shakespeare's  text  with 
Holinshed,  by  readinginx  instead  of  pax;  but  without  reason,  as  the  alteration  was  most 
likely  deliberate  on  the  part  of  the  poet.  Theptr  was  a  sacred  vessel,  made  sometimes 
of  preci6us  metal,  but  more  usually  of  copper  gilt,  and  intended  to  receive  the  conse- 
crated host  for  conveyance  to  the  sick.  Shakespeare  might  well  shrink  from  bringing 
anyUiing  of  this  nature  in  contact  with  Falstafrs  worthless  old  retainer. 

We  may  add  that  the  first  line  of  Pistol's  q>eech^ 

"  Fortune  is  Bardolph's  foe,  and  frowns  on  him"^ 
conveys  an  allusion  to  the  famous  old  ballad,  "Fortune  my  Foe,"— 

**^  Fortune  my  Foe^  why  dost  thou/rotm  on  me ?" 
See  note  (3),  p.  414,  Vol.  II. 

(^)  ScEKB  VI.— -4  heard  of  the  generoTt  cut.']  Not  the  least  odd  among  the  fentastic 
fa^ions  of  our  forefathers,  was  the  custom  of  distingui^iing  certain  professions  and 
classes  by  the  cut  of  the  oeard:  thus  we  hear,  inter  alia,  of  the  bishop' s^beard^  the 
judge* 8'beardf  the  soldier' e-beard,  the  citizen* s-beard.  and  even  the  down* s-beard.  The 
peculiar  shape  appropriated  to  the  Bench  we  have  fSailed  to  discover:  but  Bandle  Holme 
tells  us,  **  the  broad  or  cathedral  beard  fis]  so  called  because  bishops  and  gown-men  of 
the  church  anciently  did  wear  such  beards.^'  By  the  military  man,  the  cut  adopted  waa 
known  as  the  stiletto  or  the  spade: — '*he  [the  Imrber]  descends  as  low  as  his  b^urd,  and 
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•aketh  vfiether  he  pleftse  to  be  aharcn  or  no?  whether  he  will  hare  his  peak  cue 
short  and  sharp,  amiable,  like  an  inamorato,  or  broade  pendante,  like  a  apade,  to  be 
terrible,  like  a  warrior  and  aoldado  ?"— Greene's  Quip  for  an  Upstart  Courtier ^  1592. 
The  beard  of  the  citizen  was  usually  worn  round,  as  Mrs.  Quickly  describes  it,  <^  like 
a  gloTer's  paring-knife ; "  and  that  of  the  down  was  left  bushy  or  untrimmed  :— 

*'  Next  the  chum  doth  out-rush. 
With  the  beard  of  the  buahr 

Old  ballad,  quoted  by  Malone  firom  a  Miscellany, 
entitled,  "Le  Prince  d' Amour,"  1660. 

For  additional  particulars  on  the  subject  of  beards,  consult  F,  W.  Fairholf  s  "  Costume 
in  England."    Lond.  1846. 

(4)  Scene  VI.— 

There  *9for  thy  labour.  Monijov, 
Chy  bid  thy  maaier  toeu  advise  himself. 
Ifjoe  maypassy  toe  wiU;  if  toe  be  hinder' d. 
We  shall  your  taumy  ground  with  your  red  blood 
Discolour :  and  so,  Mon^'oy,fare  you  well.] 

The  embassy  here  referred  to,  and  even  the  words  of  Henry  on  that  occasion,  are  taken 
from  the  foUowing  passage  in  Holinshed.  Thirty  of  the  French  King's  council  '^  agreed 
that  the  Englishmen  should  not  depart  unfought  withall,  and  fire  were  of  a  contrary 
opinion ;  but  the  greater  number  ruled  the  matter :  and  so  Montjoy,  King  at  Armes, 
was  sent  to  tiie  King  of  England,  to  defie  him  as  the  enemie  of  France,  and  to  tell  him 
that  he  should  shorUie  haye  battell.  King  Henrie  advisedlie  answered,  *  Mine  intent  is 
to  doo  as  it  pleaseth  Qod.  I  will  not  seeke  your  maister  at  this  time ;  but  if  he  or  his 
seeke  me  I  wiU  meete  with  them  God  willing.  If  anie  of  your  nation  attempt  once  to 
stop  me  in  my  joumie  now  towards  Callis,  at  their  Jeopardie  be  it :  and  yet  wish  I  not 
ame  of  you  so  unadvised  as  to  be  the  occasion  that  I  dye  your  tawnie  ground  with  your 
red  blood.'  When  he  had  thus  answered  the  herald,  he  gave  him  a  prinoelie  reward 
and  monie  to  depart." 

It  has  been  supposed  that  many  of  the  English  nobility  retained  heralds  in  their  house  • 
holds,  who  bore  their  names,  and  proclaimed  their  titles,  even  before  the  reign  of 
Edwud  m.  when  Heraldry  and  officers  of  arms  began  to  rise  into  the  greatest  eminence. 
Both  the  private  heralds  and  the  royal  heralds  received  regular  stipends,  and  wore  ' 
Burcoats  or  tabards  embroidered  with  the  armorial  eusigns  of  their  jMitrons;  and  con- 
siderable gratuities  or  largesses  were  at  one  period  given  to  them  at  all  ceremonials  in 
which  they  performed  any  duty,  either  for  the  Idn^  or  the  nobility.  These  consisted  of 
coronations,  creations  of  peers  and  knights,  embassies,  displaying  of  banners  in  the  field 
or  at  tournaments,  processions  and  progresses,  great  oanquets,  baptisms,  and  funerals ; 
the  annual  festivals  of  the  Church,  and  the  entbronisation  of  prelates.  Some  notion  of 
the  amoxmt  of  these  fees  is  supplied  by  a  record  of  the  reign  of  Bichard  n.  of  the  dues 
and  largesses  anciently  accustomed  to  be  paid  to  the  Kiuj^  of  Arms  and  Heralds  on  such 
occasions,  printed  in  the  Bev.  James  Dallaway's  Inquiries  into  the  Origin  and  Frogress 
of  Heraldry  in  England^  p.  142-148. 


ACT  IV. 

Chorus. 

(I)  The  armourers,  aceomvlishing  the  knights^ 

With  busy  hammers  closing  rivets  up, 
Give  dreadful  note  of  preparation.'] 

The  din  of  preparation  before  battle  has  always  been  a  favourite  theme  of  noets. 
Chaucer  has  a  passage  much  resembling  the  above,  which  Shakespeare  probably 
remembered: — 

"  Ther  fomen  steedes,  on  the  golden  bridel 
Gnawyng,  andfaste  armurers  also 
WithfyU  and  hamerprikyng  to  and  fro." 

The  Knightes  Tale,  1.  2508. 

To  both  descriptions  some  poetical  licence  must  be  accorded ;  and  it  is  difficult  to  repress 

a  smile  at  the  gravity  with  which  the  commentators  assume  they  are  to  bo  construed 
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literally.  Doubtless,  in  actual  warfare,  armour  frequently  'wanted  repair ;  but  surely 
the  poor  knight  had  enough  to  endure  in  his  cumbrous  equipment  without  being  made 
a  blacksmith's  anvil.  No  such  necessijty  is  recognised  in  any  of  the  instructions  ,**  how 
to  arme  a  man,"  still  extant.  From  these  we  learn,  that  about  Henry  the  Fifth's  time, 
when  plate  armour  had  superseded  chain  mail,  the  "accomplishing"  a  knight  con- 
sisted in  first  encasLDg  him  in  garments  of  leather  or  fustian,  fitting  tight  to  the 
person  and  padded.  The  arming  then  began  at  the  feet,  and  was  continued  gradually 
upward,  eacn  piece  being  fastened  by  '*  points,"  i.e.  laces  with  tags  at  the  end,  or 
buckles  and  leather  straps.  The  last  thing  fixed  was  the  bascinet,  or  steel  skull  cap, 
which  was  "pynned  upon  two  grete  staples  before  the  breste,"  and  rendered  firm  by' 
**  a  double  bocle,"  or  two  buckles  and  straps  **  behv-nde  upon  the  back."* 

Thus  it  is  apparent  that  arming  a  knight  for  battle  or  tourney,  although  a  tedious 
business,  was  yet  one  simply  and  easily  performed,  and  necessanly  so,  or  the  wounded 
man  misht  die  before  he  could  be  unharnessed.  Wl^en  Arcite  is  injured  ,by  a  fall  from 
his  steed,  Chaucer  tells  us  that, — 


-  he  was  y-bom  out  of  the  place 


With  herte  sore,  to  ITieseus  paleys, 
Tho  ivat  he  carven  out  of  his  harneys." 

The  Kniffhtes  Tale,  1.  2696. 

t.  e.  cut  out  of  his  armour,  meaning  that  the  laces  which  held  it  together  were  cut,  for 
greater  expedition. 

(1)  Scene  n.— 

Why  do  you  stay  so  lona,  my  lords  of  France  t 
Tond  island  carrions,  desperate  of  their  bonee, 
iU'favour' eUy  become  the  morning  Jield,'] 

The  miserable  condition  of  the  English  army  previous  to  the  battle  i9  feelingly  depicted 
by  Holinshed: — 

"  The  EngHshemen  were  brought  into  great  misery  in  this  iomey,  their  victuall  was 
in  manor  spent,  and  nowe  coulde  they  get  none ;  for  their  enimies  had  destroied  all 
the  come  before  they  came:  fieste  coulde  they  none  take,  for  their  enimies  were  ever  at 
hande  to  give  them  alarmes :  daily  it  rained,  and  nightly  it  freesed :  of  fewell  there  was 
great  scarsitie,  but  of  fluxes  greate  plenty :  money  they  hadde  ynoughe,  but  wares  to 
bestowe  it  uppon,  for  their  reliefe  or  comforte,  hadde  they  little  or  none." 

(2)  Scene  HI. — The  feast  of  Criepian.'^  Of  the  martyrs  Crispin  and  Crispinian, 
whose  festival  was  formerly  kept  with  especial  honour  in  France  on  the  25th  of  October, 
the  **  Golden  Legende  "  says, — 

"In,  the  tyme  whan  the  furyous  persecucyon  of  crysten  men  was  vnder  Dyoclesyan 
and  Maxymyan  toogydre  regnynge,  Cryspyn  and  Cryspynyan  borne  at  Home  of  noble 
Ivgnage  came  Vrith  the  blessyd  sayntes  Quyntyn,  Faustyan,  and  Victorm  vnto  Parys  in 
fSraunce;  and  they  there  chese  dyverse  places  for  to  preche  tlie  myth  of  Crj'ste. 
Cryspyn  and  Cnrspynyan  came  to  the  cyte  of  Suessyon  [Soissons]  and  chosen  that  cyte 
for  the  place  or  tneyr  pylgrymage  where  they  folowed  tiie  steppes  of  sajTit  Poule  the 
apnostle,  that  is  to  saye^  To  mboure  with  theyr  hondes  for  to  provyde  to  them  necessarvly 
to  Ijrve,  and  exercysed  the  crafl  of  makynge  of  shoes.  In  whiche  craft  they  passed  other 
and  toke  by  constraynt  no  reward  of  no  body,  wherefore  the  gentvles  and  paynems 
overcome  by  love  of  them,  not  x)nly  for  nede  of  the  craft,  but  also  for  tho  love  of  God 
came  oft  to'tliem  and  left  the  error  of  the  ydollj's  and  byleuyd  in  very  God." 

After  a  series  of  persecutions  and  torments,  borne  with  great  constancy,  these  saints 
**  reoeyved  the  crowne  of  martyrdome  on  the  x  kalendes  of  Novembre,"  about  thfe  year 
287. 

(3)  Scene  IV. — This  roaring  devil  €  the  old  play,  that  eeery  one  may  pare  his  nails 
with  a  wooden  dagger.']  In  the  ancient  religious  dramas,  called  **  Mysteries,"  the  Devil 
was  usually  s^  very  prominent  personage.  He  was  hideously  a;^arelled ;  wore  a  mask 
Nvith  goggle  eyes,  wide  mouth,  and  huge  nose;  had  a  red  "beard,  homed  head,  cloven 
feet,  and  hooked  nails  to  his  nngers.  He  was  generally  armed  with  a  massive  club, 
stuffed  ^vHth  wool,  whidi  he  laid  about  him,  during  the  performance,  on  all  within  his 
roach.  To  frighten  others,  he  was  wont  to  bellow  out,  "  Ho,  ho,  ho ! "  and  when 
himself  alarmol,  he  roared,  **  Out  haro,  out ! "  As  these  popular  representations 
assumed  a  more  secular  tone,  an  addition  was  made  to  the  dramatis  persome,  in  the 

•  Archeologia,  xx.  505. 
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shape  of  a  character  called  the  "  Vice"  («ee  note  (5),  p.  S37,  Vol.  II.)  whose  chief 
humour  consisted  in.  belabouring  the  evil-one  with  a  wooden  lath  or  dagger  similar  to 
that  employed  by  the  modem  Harle(juin,  in  skipping  on  to  his  back,  and,  as  a  crowninj; 
affront,  in  pretending  to  pare  Me  vaiis.  Shakespeare  again  alludes  to  this  last  exploit 
in  "  Twelfth  Night,'^  Act  IV.  Sc.  2  :— 

I  '11  be  with  you  again 
In  a  trice. 
Like  to  the  old  viee^ 
Tour  need  to  sustain. 

Who  with  dagger  of  lath, 
In  his  rage  and  his  wrath. 
Cries,  ah,  ha !  to  the  devil. 
Like  a  mad  lad, 
I*are  thy  nmls,  dady 
Adieu,  goodman  devil." 

(4)  Scene  VI. — Then  evert/  soldier  kill  hie  prisoners.']  "In  the  meane  season,  while 
the  battaile  thus  continued,  and  that  the  engUshemen  had  taken  a  ^ate  number  of 
prisoner^  certayne  frenchemen  on  horse  back,  whereof  were  capteines  Bobinet  of 
Bomevill,  Bifflart  of  Glamas,  Isambert  of  Agincourt,  and  o&er  men  of  armes,  to  the 
number  of  six  hundred  horssemen,  which  were  the  first  that  fled, — Shearing  that  the 
engUsh  tents  and  navilions  were  a  good  way  distant  from  the  anny,  without  any 
sufficient  gard  to  defend  the  same,  either  upon  a  covetous  meaning  to  gaine  by  the 
spoile,  or  npon  a  desire  to  be  revenged,  entred  upon  the  kings  camp,  and  mere  spoiled 
tne  bales,  robbed  the  tents,  brake  up  chests,  and  carried  away  caskets,  and  slew  suche 
tiervants  as  they  founde  to  make  any  resistance.  For  the  wnich  acte  they  were  after 
committed  to  prison,  and  had  loste  their  lives,  if  the  Dolphin  had  longer  lived  *  for 
when  the  outcrye  of  the  lackies  and  boys  which  ran  away  for  feare  of  me  frenchmen 
thus  spoiling  the  campe,  came  to  the  kings  eares,  he  doubting  least  his  enemies  should 
gather  togimer  againe  and  begin  a  newe  lielde;  and  mistrusting  farther  that  the 
prisoners  would  eitner  be  an  aide  to  his  enimies,  or  verie  enimies  to  their  takers  in  deed 
if  they  were  suffix  to  live,  contrary  to  his  accustomed  gentlenes,  commanded  bv  sound 
of  ttuji^iet,  that  every  man  (upon  paine  of  death)  should  incontinently  slaie  his 
prisoner." — Holinshed. 

(5)  ScBNB  Vni.— i>^  there  be  sung  **Nwi  nobis,"  and  "  Te  Deum.'H  The  incidents 
referred  to  in  the  preceding  passage  appear  to  be  the  last  for  which  Snakespeare  was 
indebted  to  Holinshed  in  this  play :  as  well  as  the  last  of  the  more  serioiis  parts  of  the 
noble  dramatic  history  of  the  Frencn  wars  of  Henry  V.  **  Aboute  foure  of  the  clocke  in 
the  after  noone,"  says  the  old  chronicler,  deriving  his  information  from  the  tjontem- 
poraneous  historian  known  by  the  name  of  Titus  Livius, — **  the  king,  when  he  saw  no 
appearance  of  enemies,  caused  the  reU^it  to  be  blowen;  and,  gathering  his  annie 
together,  gave*  thanks  to  Almightie  God  for  so  hapnie  a  victorio :  causing  his  prelates 
and  chapleins  to  sing  this  psalm,  *  In  £mtu  Israel  de  JSgypto*  and  commanded  everie 
man  to  kneele  downe  on  me  pound  at  this  verse,  *  Non  nobis^  Domine^  non  nobisy  scd 
Notnini  Tuo  da  ghriam : '  which  done,  he  caused  *  Te  Deum,'  with  certaine  anthems  to 
be  sung,  giving  laud  and  praise  to  God,  without  boasting  of  his  owne  force,  or  anie 
humane  power.'*  Jn  the  English  version  Psalm  cxiii.  commences,  **  When  Israel  came 
out  of  Egypt,"  and  the  verse  "iViw  nobis"  forms  the  beginning  of  that  following; 
answering  to  Psalms  cxiv.  cxv.  of  the  ordinary  Vulgate  ;  mough  in  the  older  psalters 
they  are  united  into  one.  It  will  be  remembered  that  Shakespeare  has  given  to  Henry 
a  very  fine  paraphrase  of  the  "  Non  nobis  "  in  his  speech  on  receiving  the  account  of  the 
loss  sustained  by  both  armies : — 


** 0  God,  thy  arm  was  here, 

And  not  to  us,  but  to  thy  arm  alone, 
Ascribe  we  all!" 

The  command  which  the  king  issues  in  his  next  speech : — 

"  And  be  it  death  proclaimed  through  our  host. 
To  boasi?  of  this,  or  take  that  praise  from  God, 
Which  is  his  only,"— 

would  appear  to  have  been  derived  from  the  following  ven-  curious  passage  in  Holinshed, 
though  It  really  refers  to  Henry's  entir  into  London.  "  Ine  king,  like  a  grave  and  sober 
peiiBonage,  and  as  one  remembering  from  whom  all  victories  are  sent,  seemed  little  to 
Regard  such  vaine  pompe  and  shewes  as  were  in  triumphant  sort  devised  for  his  weloom- 
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ing  home  from  so  prosperous  a  joumie ;  insomuclrthat  he  would  not  suffer  his  helmet 
to  be  carried  before  him,  whereby  might  hare  appeared  to  the  people  the  blowes  and 
dints  that  were  to  be  scene  in  the  same :  neither  would  he  suffer  any  ditties  to  be  matle 
and  sung  by  minstrels  of  his  glorious  victorie,  for  that  he  would  hare  the  praise  and  ' 
thanks  altogether  given  to  God." 

In  our  Illustrative  Comments  on  Act  V.  of  " Kichard  H."  we  referred  to  thisplay 
our  notice  of  the  removal  of  the  deposed  king's  body  from  Abbot*  s  Langley  to  We«t- 
minsten  in  a.d.  1414.  That  ceremony  apoears  to  have  been  one  of  the  earliest  acts  of 
Hennr  V.  and  he  refers  to  it  as  an  act  or  penitential  restitution,  in  his  speech  imme- 
diately before  the  battle  of  Agincourt,  Act  I Y.  Sc.  1 : — 


-  Not  to-day,  O  Lord, 


0  !  not  to-day.  think  not  upon  the  fault 
My  father  made  in  oompassinf  the  crown ! 

1  Kichard' s  body  have  interred  new, 

And  on  it  have  bestow'd  more  contrite  tears,  ' 
Than  from  it  issued  forced  drops  of  blood. 
Five  hundred  poor  I  have  in  yearly  pay, 
Who  twice  a  oay  their  wither  d  hands  hold  up 
Toward  heaven,  to  pardon  blood;  and  I  have  built 
Two  chantries,  where  the  sad  and  solemn  priesto 
Sing  still  for  Bichard's  soul.    More  will  I  do : 
Though  all  that  I  can  do,  is  nothing  worth, 
Since  that  my  penitence  comes  after  all, 
Imploring  paraon.** 

Shakespeare  derived  the  materials  of  this  speech  partly  frx)m  Holinshed,  and  partly 
fit)m  the  contemporaneous  chronicler  Fabyan.  The  former  historian  savs  that  **  when 
the  king  had  settled  things  much  to  his  purpose,  he  caused  the  bodie  o^  King  Bichard 
to  be  removed,  with  all  frinerall  dignities  convenient  to  his  estate,  fr^m  Luigley  to 
Westminster,  where  he  was  honourable  interred,  with  Queen  Anne,  his  first  wife,  m  a 
solemne  toome,  made  and  set  up  at  the  charges  of  this  king.  Polychronicon  saith  that 
after  the  bodie  of  the  dead  king  was  taken  up  out  of  tiie  earth,  this  new  king,  happily 
tendering  the  magnificence  of  a  jirincej  and  aohorrin^  obscure  buriall,  caused  the  same 
tb  be  conveied  to  Westminster  in  a  roiall  seat  or  chaire  of  estate,  covered  all  over  with 
black  velvet,  and  adorned  with  banners  of  divers  armes  round  about."  Fabyan  adds 
that  "after  a  solemne  terrement  there  holden,  he  provided  that  fewer  tapers  should 
bren  day  and  ni^^ht  about  his  grave  while  the  world  endureth;  and  one  day  in  the  weeke 
a  solempne  Lirwey  and  upon  the  morowe  a  masse  of  Requiem'song  by  note :  after  which 
masse  ended  to  be  geven  wekely  unto  the  poore  people  an  xi«.  and  viii.  pense,  in  pense. 
And  upon  the  daye  of  his  anniversary,  alter  the  saide  masse  of  Requtem^Bon^y  to  be 
yerely  distributed  for  his  soule,  xx  pounde  in  pense."  But  notwithstanding  Hobnshed's 
praise  of  the  princely  disposition  which  Henry  V.  exhibited  towards  the  remains  of 
Kichard  II.  it  seems  to  be  almost  certain  that,  so  far  as  related  to  the  translation  of  his 
body  to  Westminster,  it  was  only  restoring  to  him  tiie  occupation  of  his  own  sepulchre. 
His  will  proves  that  the  tomb  had  been  actually  erected  durmg  his  own  life :  and  there 
are  in  Bymer's  Foddera  t^'o  indentures  made  for  its  erection,  between  Bichard  and  Henry 
Yevell  and  Stephen  Lote,  Citizens  and  Masons  of  London,  ^d  Nicholas  Broker  and 
Godfrey  Pre^t,  Citizens  and  Coppersmiths. 

There  is  but  one  other  point  requiring  illustration,  which  refers  to  the  meaning  of 
Henry  in  saying  *^More  will  I  do,'*  in  the  wav  of  satisfaction  for  the  death  of  Richard  ll. : 
and  a  passage  in  the  Chronicles  of  Monstrolet  shews  that,  like  his  father,  he  designed 
another  crusade.  When  Henry  was  informed  that  he  could  not  live  more  than  two 
hours,  he  "  sent  for  his  confessor,  some  of  his  household,  and  his  chaplains,  whom  he 
ordered  to  chaunt  the  Seven  Penitential  Psalms.  When  they  came  to  *  Benedie  fac 
Domine*  where  mention  is  made  of  the  ^IfuriHierusaUmy  (Psalm  li.  18,)  he  stopped 
them,  and  said  aloud  that  he  had  fully  intended,  after  he  had  wholly  subdued  the  realm 
of  France  to  his  obedience  and  restored  it  to  peace,  to  have  ^ne  to  conquer  the  kingdom 
of  Jerusalem,  if  it  had  pleased  his  Creator  to  nave  granted  him  longer  hfe."  In  the  piny 
also,  in  his  courtahip  or  the  Princess  Katharine,  Act  V.  So.  2,  Henry  makes  the  follow- 
ing humorous  reference  to  the  same  intention : — "  Shall  not  thou  and  I,  between  St. 
Denis  and  St.  George,  compound  a  boy,  half  French,  half  English,  that  shall  go  to 
Constantinople  and  take  the  Turk  by  the  beard?  Shall w©  not?  What 'sayest  thou, 
ray  fair  flower-de-luce  ?" 
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ACT  V. 

Cho&vs. 

(1)  A  mighty  wh^ffler."]  The  term  is  supposed  by  some  to  be  derived  from  whiffle^  a 
name  for  VLjife  or  flute;  and  whifflers^  Douce  surmises,  were  originally  those  ^ho  pre- 
ceded armies  or  processions  as  fifers  or  pipers.  Odier  authorities  derive  it  from  Mchxfie^ 
tor  disperse  as  by  a  puff  of  wind,  and  affirm  that  a  whifler,  in  its  original  signification, 
meant  a  staff-bearer.  In  the  old  plav  of  **  Clyomen,  Knight  of  the  Golden  Shield,"  &e. 
1599,  a  whiffler  presents  himself  at  the  tourney,  clearing  a  passage  for  the  king ;  and  in 
Day's  '^De  of  Gulls,"  1606,  Miso  says:— *^ And  Manasses  shall  goe  afore  like  a  whifflei-y 
and  make  way  with  his  horns." 

(2)  ScBXE  H.—Oomey  your  answer  in  broken  music.]  "  Broken  music,"  says  Mr. 
Chappell,  who  was  the  first  to  explain  the  term,  **  means  the  music  of  stringed  mstru- 
meutk  in  contradistinction  to  those  played  by  wind.  The  term  originated  probably 
from  narps,  lutes,  and  such  other  stringed  instruments  as  were  played.without  a  bow, 
not  having  the  capability  to  sustain  a  long  note  to  its  full  duration  of  sound.**  See  also 
Foj^r  Music  of  the  Oldm  TimCy  vol.  L  j).  246. 

bhakespeare  quibbles  on  the  expression  in  **  Troilus  and  Cressida,"  Act  III.  So.  1 : — 

**  Fair  prince,  here  is  good  Ithokcn  music  ;'* 

proving,  as  Mr.  Chappell  remarks,  that  the  musicians  on  the  stage  were  then  performing 
on  stringed  instruments. 
And  again  in  "  As  lou  like  It,"  Act  I.  8c.  2  :— 

<*  But  ii  there  any  else  longs  to  see  this  broken  music  in  his  aides  ? ' 
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CRITICAL   OPINIONS. 


"King  Heney  the  Fifth  is  manifestly  Shakspeare's  favourite  hero  in 
English  history :  he  paints  him  as  endowed  with  every  chivalrous  wid  king-ly 
virtue ;  open,  eincere,  affable,  yet,  as  a  sort  of  reminiscence  of  his  youth,  still 
disposed  to  innocent  raillery,  in  the  intervals  between  his  perilous  but  glorious 
achievements.  However,  to  represent  on  the  stage  his  whole  history  subse- 
quent to  his  accession  to  the  throne,  was  attended  with  great  difficulty.  The 
conquests  in  France  were  the  only  distinguished  event  of  his  reign  ;  and  war 
is  an  epic  rather  tJiian  a  dramatic  object.  For  whferever  men  act  in  masses 
against  each  other,  the  appearance  of  chance  can  never  wholly  be  avoided ; 
whereas  it  is  the  business  of  the  drama  to  exhibit  to  us  those  determinations 
which,  with  a  certain  necessity,  issue  from  the  reciprocal  relations  of  different 
individuals,  their  characters  and  passions.  In  several  of  the  Greek  tragedies, 
it  is  true,  combats  and  battles  are  exhibited,  that  is,  the  preparations  for  them 
and  their  results ;  and  in  historical  plays  war,  as  the  ultima  ratio  regwn^  cannot 
altogether  be  excluded.  Still,  if  we  would  have  dramatic  interest,  war  must 
only  be  the  means  by  which  something  else  is  accomplished,  and  not  the  last 
aim  and  substance  of  the  whole.  For  instance,  in  Macbeth,  the  battles  which 
are  announced  at  the  very  beginning  merely  serve  to  heighten  the  glory  of 
Macbeth  and  to  fire  his  ambition :  and  the  combats  which  take  place  towards 
the  conclusion,  before  the  eyes  of  the  spectator,  bring  on  the  destruction  of  the 
tyrant.  It  is  the  very  same  in  the  Roman  pieces,  in  the  most  of  those  taken 
from  English  history,  and,  in  short,  wherever  Shakspeare  has  introduced  war 
in  a  dramatic  combination.  With  great  insight  into  the  essence  of  his  art,  he 
never  paints  the  fortune  of  w^ar  as  a  blind  deity  who  sometimes  favours  one 
and  sometimes  another ;  without  going  into  the  details  of  the  art  of  war, 
(though  sometimes  he  even  ventures  on  this,)  he  allows  us  to  anticipate  the 
result  from  the  qualities  of  the  general,  and  their  influence  on  the  minds  of  the 
soldiers ;  sometimes,  without  claiming  our  belief  for  miracles,  he  yet  exhibits 
the  issue  in  the  light  of  a  higher  voHtion :  the  consciousness  of  a  just  cause 
and  seliance  on  the  protection  of  Heaven  give  courage  to  the  one  party,  while 
(he  presage  of  a  curse  hanging  over  tJieir  undertaking  weighs  down  the  other. 
In  Menry  the  Fifth  no  opportunity  was  afforded  Shakspeare  of  adopting  the  last- 
mentioned  course,  namely,  rendering  the  issue  of  the  war  dramatic ;  but  he 
has  skilfully  availed  himself  of  the  first, — Before  the  battle  of  Aginoourt  he 

ats  in  the  most  lively  colours  the  light>-minded  impatience  of  the  French 
3rB  for  the  moment  of  battle,  which  to  them  seemed  infallibly  the  moment 
of  victory ;  on  the  other  hand,  he  paints  the  uneasiness  of  the  English  King 
and  his  army  in  their  desperate  situation,  coupled  with  their  firm  determina- 
tion, if  they  must  fall,  at  least  to  fall  with  honour.  He  applies  this  as  a  geperal 
contrast  between  the  French  and  EngUsh  national  characters ;  a  contrast 
which  betrays  a  partiality  for  his  own  nation,  certainly  excusable  in  a  poet, 
especially  when  he  is  backed  with  such  a  glorious  document  as  that  of  the 
memorable  battle  in  question.  He  has  surrounded  the  general  events  of  the 
war  with  a  fulness  of  individual,  characteristic,  and  even  sometime  comic 
features.  A  heavy  Scotchman,  a  hot  Irishman,  a  well-meaning,  honourable, 
but  pedantic  Welshman,  all  speaking  in  their  peculiar  dialects,  are  intended 
to  show  us  that  the  warlike  genius  of  Henry  did  not  merely  carry  the  English 
with  him,  but  also  the  other  natives  of  the  two  islands,  who  were  either  not 
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3^t  fully  united  or  in  no  degree  subjecst  to  him.  Several  good-for-nothing 
associates  of  Falstaflf  among  the  dregs  of  the  army  either  afford  an  opportunity 
for  proving  Henry's  strictness  of  discipline,  or  are  sent  home  in  disgrace.  But 
all  this  variety  still  seemed  to  the  poet  insufficient  to  aiiimate  a  play  of  which 
the  subject  was  a  conquest,  and  nothing  but  a  conquest.  He  has,  therefore, 
tacked  a  prologue  (in  the  technical  language  of  that  day  a  ehorm)  to  the 
beginning  of  each  act.  These  prologues,  which  unite  epic  pomp  and  solemnity 
with  lyrical  sublimity,  and  among  which  the  description  of  the  two  camps 
before  the  battle  of  Agincourt  forms  a  most  admirable  night-piece,  are  iiltended 
to  keep  the  spectators  constantly  in  mind,  that  the  peculiar  grandeur  of  the 
actions  described  cannot  be  devdoped  on  a  narrow  stage,  and  that  they  must, 
therefore,  supl^ly,  from  their  own  imaginations,  the  deficiencies  of  the  repre- 
sentation. As  the  matter  was  not  properly  dramatic,  Shakspeare  chose  to 
wander  in  the  form  also  beyond  the  bounds  of  the  species,  and  to  sing,  as  a 
poetical  herald,  what  he  could  not  represent  to  the  eye,  rattier  than  to  cripple 
the  progress  of  the  action  by  putting  long  descriptions  in  the  mouths  of  the 
dramatic  personages.  The  confession  of  the  poet  that  **  four  or  five  most  vile 
and  ragged  foils,  right  ill-disposed,  can  only  disgrace  the  name  of  Agincourt," 
(a  scruple  which  he  has  overlooked  in  the  occasion  of  many  other  great  battles, 
and  among  others  of  that  of  Philippi,)  brings  us  here  naturally  to  the  question 
how  far,  generally  speaking,  it  may  be  suitable  and  advisable  to  represent  wars 
and  battles  on  the  stage.  The  Greeks  have  uniformly  renounced  them :  as  in 
the  whole  of  their  theatrical  system  they  proceeded  on  ideas  of  grandeur'  and 
dignity,  a  feeble  and  petty  imitation  of  the  unattainable  would  have  appeared 
insupportable  in  their  eyes.  With  them,  consequently,  all  fighting  was  merely 
recounted.  The  principle  of  the  romantic  dramatists  was  altogether  different : 
their  wonderful  pictures  were  infinitely  larger  than  their  theatrical  means  of 
visible  execution ;  they  were  everywhere  obliged  to  count  on  the  willing 
imagination  of  the  spectators,  and  consequently  they  also  relied  on  them  in 
this  point.  It  is  certainly  laughable  enough  that  a  handful  of  awkward 
warriors  in  mock  armour,  by  means  of  two  or  three  swords,  with  which  we 
clearly  see  they  take  especial  care  not  to  do  the  slightest  injury  to  one  another, 
should  decide  the  fate  of  mighty  kingdoms.  But  the  opposite  extreme  is  still 
much  worse.  If  we  in  reality  succeed  in  exhibiting  the  tumult  of  a  great 
battle,  the  storming  of  a  fort,  and  the  like,  in  a  manner  any  way  calculated  to 
deceive  the  eye,  the  power  of  these  sensible  impressions  is  so  great  that  they 
render  the  spectator  incapable  of  bestowing  that  attention  which  a  poetical 
work  of  art  demands ;  ana  thus  the  essential  is  sacrificed  to  the  accessory.  We 
have  learned  from  experience,  that  whenever  cavalry  combats  are  introduced, 
the  men  soon  become  secondary  personages  beside  the  four-footed  players. 
Fortunately,  in  Shakspeare's  time,  ttie  art  of  converting  the  yielding  boards  of 
the  theatre  into  a  riding  course  had  not  yet  been  invented.  He  tells  the 
spectators  in  the  first  prologue  in  Eenry  the  Fifth : — 

Think,  when  we  talk  of  hones,  that  you  see  them 
Printing  their  proud  hoofs  in  the  receiving  earth. 

When  Richard  the  Third  utters  the  famous  exclamation, — 

A  horse !  a  horse !  my  kingdom  for  a  horse ! 

it  is  no  doubt  inconsistent  to  see  him  both  before  and  afterwards  constantly 
fighting  on  foot.  It  is  however  better,  perhaps,  that  the  poet  and  player 
should  by  overpowering  impressions  dispose  us  to  forget  this,  than  by  lit^^al 
exactness  to  expose  themsdves  to  external  interruptions.  With  all  the  dis- 
advantages which  I  have  nientioned,  Shakspeare  and  several  Spanish  poets 
have  contrived  to  derive  such  great  beauties  from  the  immediate  representation 
of  war,  that  I  cannot  bring  myself  to  wish  they  had  abstained  from  it.  A 
theatrical  manager  of  the  present  day  will  have  a  middle  course  to  follow :  his 
art  muSrt;,  in  an  especial  manner,  be  directed  to  make  what  he  shows  us  appear 
only  as  separate  groiq)s  of  an  immense  picture,  which  cannot  be  taken  in  at 
once  by  the  eye ;  he  must  convince  the  spectators  that  the  main  action  takes 
place  behind  the  stage ;  and  for  this  purpose  he  has  easy  means  at  his  com- 
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mand  in  tiie  neaxer  or  more  remote  aoond  of  warlike  music  and  the  din  of 
arms. 

^  Howerer  mach  Shakspeare  celebratea  the  French  oonqoest  of  Heniy,  still 
he  has  not  omitted  to  hint  after  his  way,  the  secret  springs  of  this  nndertaking- 
Heniy  was  in  want  of  f oreig^n  war  to  seonre  himself  on  Qie  throne ;  the  clergy 
also  wished  to  keep  him  employed  abroad,  and  made  an  offer  of  rich  oontriba- 
tions  to  prevent  the  passing  of  a  law  which  would  have  deprived  them  of  the 
half  of  their  revenues.  His  learned  bishops  consequently  are  as  ready  to 
prove  to  him  his  indisputable  right  to  the  crown  of  France,  as  he  is  to  allow 
his  conscience  to  be  tranquillized  by  them.  They  prove  that  the  Salic  law  is 
not,  and  never  was,  applicable  to  fYance ;  and  the  matter  is  treated  in  a  more 
succinct  and  convincing  manner  than  such  subjects  usually  are  in  manifestoes. 
After  his  renowned  battles,  Heniy  wished  to  secure  his  conquests  by  marria^ 
with  a  French  princess ;  all  that  has  reference  to  this  is  intended  for  irony  m 
the  play.  The  fruit  of  this  union,  from  which  two  nations  promised  to  them- 
selves such  happiness  in  future,  was  the  weak  and  feeble  Henry  YI.,  under 
whom  every  thing  was  so  miserably  lost  It  must  not,  therefore,  be  imagined 
that  it  was  without  the  knowledge  and  will  of  the  podi  ihsA  a  heroic  drama 
turns  out  a  comedy  in  his  hands,  and  ends  in  the  manner  of  Comedy  with  a 
mmxiage  of  convenience.'' — Schleoel. 
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PKETJmNABY  NOTICE. 

This  charming  dramatic  pastoral  was  first  printed,  it  is  believed,  in  the 
folio,  1623.  On  the  Stationers*  Eegisters,  however,  is  an  entry,  con- 
jectured, with  good  reason,  to  belong  to  the  year  1600,  which  may  induce 
a  different  conclusion.    It  runs  thus  :— 

"  4  AugustL 
"  As  you  like  yt,  a  book.    Henry  the  flift,  a  book.    Every  Man  in  his  humor,  a 
book.    The  Commedie  of  Mueh  Adoo  about  Koihlnge,  a  book.    To  be  staied." 

The  object  of  the  "  stay,"  as  Mr.  Collier  supposes,  was  no  doubt  to 
prevent  the  publication  of  th^e  plays  by  any  other  booksellers  than 
Wise  and  Apsley;  and  as  the  three  other  "books"  were  issued  by  them 
in  a  quarto  form,  probabilities  are  in  favour  of  the  fourth  having  been  so 
published  also.  At  all  events,  there  are  sufficient  grounds  for  hope  that 
a  quarto  edition  may  some  day  come  to  light.  "As  You  Like  It"  is 
founded  on  Lodge's  novel,  entitled  "  Eosalynde,  Euphues  Grolden  Legacy," 
&c.,  1590;  which  in  turn  was  derived  from  the  "  Coke's  Tale  of  Gramelyn," 
attributed  to  Chaucer,  and  sometimes  printed  in  his  works,  though  now 
very  generally  believed  to  be  the  work  of  another  and  much  inferior 
hand. 

The  quotation,  in  Act  IH.  So.  5,  from  Marlowe's  poem  of  **  Hero  and 
Leander,"— 

"  WTio  ever  ioffd,  that  Md  not  atftrat  eight  ?  "— 

which  appeared  in  1598;  the  circumstance  of  its  not  being  included  in  the 
list  by  Meres;  and  the  memorandum  above  mentioned  in  the  Stationers* 
Begisters,  have  led  Malone  and  others,  we  think  rightly,  to  assign  the 
composition  of  "  As  You  Like  It "  to  the  year  1599. 

In  connexion  with  this  comedy  there  is  a  tradition  too  pleasing  to  be 
forgotten.  It  is  related,  on  the  authority  of  the  poet's  brother  Gilbert, 
who  survived  till  after  the  Bestoration  of  Charles  11.,  that  Shakespeare 
himself  personated  the  faithful  old  Adam  on  the  Stage.  "  One  of  Shake- 
speare's younger  brothers,"  Oldys  relates,  **  who  lived  to  a  good  old  age, 
even  some  years,  as  I  compute,  after  the  restoration  of  King  Charles  IL, 
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■would  in  his  ybnnger  days  come  to  London  to  visit  liis  brother  Will,  as 
he  called  him,  and  be  a  spectator  of  him  as  an  actor  in  some  of  his  own 
plays.  This  custom,  as  his  brother's  fame  enlarged,  and  his  dramatick 
entertainments  grew  the  greatest  support  of  our  principal,  if  not  of  all 
our  theatres,  he  continued,  it  seemb,  so  long  after  his  brother*s  death  as 
even  to  the  latter  end  of  his  own  life.  The  curiosity  at  this  time  of  the 
most  noted  actors  to  learn  something  from  him  of  his  brother,  &c.  they 
justly  held  him  in  the  highest  veneration.  And  it  may  be  well  believed, 
as  there  was  besides  a  kinsman  and  descendant  of  the  family,  who  was 
then  a  celebrated  actor  among  them,  this  opportunity  made  them- greedily 
inquisitive  into  every  little  drcumstanoe,  more  espedally  in  his  dramatick 
character,  which  his  brother  could  relate  of  him.  But  he,  it  seems,  was 
po  stricken  in  years,  and  jwssibly  his  memory  so  weakened  with  infirmi- 
ties,' which  might  make  him  the  easier  pass  for  a  man  of  weak  intellects, 
that  he  could  give  them  but  little  light  into  their  enquiries;  and  aU.  that 
could  be  recollected  from  him  of  his  brother  Will  in  that  station  was  the 
faint,  general,  and  ahnost  lost  ideas  he  had  of  having  once  seen  him  *  act 
a  part  in  one  of  his  own  comedies,  wherein,  being  to  personate  a  decrepit 
old  man,  he  wore  a  long  beard,  and  appeared  so  weak  and  drooping,  and 
imable  to  .walk,  that  he  was  forced  to  be  supported  and  carried  by  another 
person  to  a  table,  at  which  he  was  seated  among  some  company,  who 
were  eating,  and  one  of  thorn  sung  a  song.' " 

This  description  accords  in  all  essential  particulars  with  the  introduc- 
tion of  Adam  to  the  banished  duko  and  his  followers,  at  their  sylvan 
banqupt,  in  Act  11.  Sc.  7. 


^trsotts   ^tprtstnttJr, 


Duke,  living  in  banishment. 
PttEDERiCK,  hia  brother,  and  usurper  of 

his  JJominions. 
Amiens,    \    GmtUmen  aitoiding  on  the 
J  AQUEs,    )         Exiled  Duke. 
Le  Beau,  a   Courtier  attending  upon 

Frederick. 

Olivek, 

Jauues,       \  6'OTwq/"Sir  EoIanddeBois. 

Orlando, 

Adam, 

^  >  Servants  to  Oliver. 

Denis, 


Chabxes,  a  Wrestler, 

Touchstone,  a  Clown,  or  Domestic  Fool. 

SiLVIUS,     J 

WitxiAM,  a  Feasant^  in  love  with  Audrey. 

,  T/ie  jRepresentaiive  of  Hymen. 

KosALiND,  Daughter  to  the  banisJied  Duke. 
Celia,  Daughter  to  Frederick. 
Phebe,  a  Shepherdess. 
Audrey,  a  Couniri/  wench. 
Followers  and  uiitendants  on  the  two  Dtthes,  FttgeSy  Foresters,  ^e.  ^. 

SCENE, — First,  {and  in  Act  II.  Sc.  3,)  near  Oliver'*  Mouse;  intermediately  atid  after* 
wards,  partly  in  the  Usurper**  Court,  and  partly  in  the  Forest  of  Ax^cn. 


Sir  Oliver  Majitext,  a  Vicar. 
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ACT    I. 

SCENE  I. — An  Orchard,  adjoming  Oliver*^  House. 

Enter  Orlando  and  Adam. 

Orl.  As  I  remember,  Adam,  it  was  upon  this  feshion, — ^bequeathed  * 
me  by  will,  but  poor  a^  thousand  crowns,  and,  as  thou  sayest,  charged 
my  brother,  on  nis  blessing,  to  breed  me  well :  and  there  begins  my 
sadness.  My  brother  Jaques  he  keeps  at  school,  and  report  speaks 
goldenly  of  his  profit :  for  my  part,  he  keeps  me  rustically  at  home, 
or,  to  speak  more  properly,  stays  me  here  at  home  unkept.  For  call 
you  that  keeping,  for  a  gentleman  of  my  birth,  that  differs  not  from 
the  stalling  of  an  ox  ?  His  horses  are  bred  better :  for,  besides  that 
they  are  fair  with  their  feeding,  they  are  taught  their  manage,  and 
to  that  end  riders  dearly  hired:  but  I,  his  brother,  gain  nothing 
under  him  but  growth  ;  for  the  which  his  animals  on  his  dunghills 
are  as  much  bound  to  him  as  I.  Besides  this  nothing  that  he  so 
plentifully  gives  me,  the  something  that  nature  gave  me,'  his  counte- 
nance ^^  seems  to  take  from  me :  he  lets  me  feed  with  his  hinds,  bars 
me  the  place-  of  a  brother,  and,  as  much  as  in  him  lies,  mines  my 
gentility  with  my  education.  This  is  it,  Adam,  that  grieves  me ;  and 
the  spirit  of  my  father,  which  I  think  is  within  me,  begins  to  mutiny 
against  this  servitude :  I  will  no  longer  endure  it,  though  yet  I  know 
no  wise  remedy  how  to  avoid  it. 

Adam.  Yonder  comes  my  master,  vour  brother. 

Orl.  Go  apart,  Adam,  and  thou  shalt  hear  how  he  will  shake  me 
up.  [Adam  retires. 

Enter  Oliver. 

Oli.  Now,  sir!  what  make^  you  here  ? 

Orl.  Nothing :  I  am  not  taught  to  make  any  thing. 

Oli.  What  mar  you  then,  sir  ? 

•  Bequeathed  me — "]  Some  of  the  modem  editions  read,  "  he  becjueathed  me :  **  and  it 
is  not  improbable  that  the  pronoun  was  omitted  by  the  carelessness  of  the  transcriber  or 
compositor. 

•»  But  poor  0  thomatid  croicnSj'—']  So  the  folio,  1623,  but  most  editors  have  adopteil 
the  reading  of  the  foUo,  1632 : — "  a  poor  thousand  crowns ;  '*  and  those  who  adhere  to 
the  original  have  failnd  to  produce  a  single  instance  of  similar  phraseology  to  support 
them.  Tlus  is  the  mora  strange,  since  the  idiom  was  at  least  as  old  as  the  time  of 
Chaucer,  and  by  no  mean;*  uncommon  : —  .  . 

"  And  so  I  followed,  tUl  it  me  brought 
To  right  a  pleasaimt  herber." 

CHA.trcEB :  Flower  and  Leaf,  1.  49. 

*'  At  Leyccster  came  to  the  Kynge  ryght  a  fayre  felawship  of  folks,  to  the  nombar  of 
three  thousand  men .* ' — Arrival  of  Edward  /  F.  *p.  8. 

**  The  Kynge  ♦  ♦  ♦  •  travaylynge  all  his  people,  whereof  were  moo  than  three 
thousand  foteman,  that  Fryday,  which  was  right-an-hot  day,  thirty  myle  and  more." — 
Ibid.  p.  27. 

«  Jii^  countenance  ieema  to  take  from  me  :"]  The  commentators  appear  to  have  mis- 
understood this  expression.  It  does  not  here  import  aspect,  carriage,  and  the  like,  but 
cffterifiinment.    See  note  f^,  p.  355,  Vol.  I. 

d  Wh<tt  make  gou  here  X  J  What  do  you  here  ? 
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Orl.  Many,  sir,  I  am  helping  you  to  mar  that  which  God  made, 
a  poor  unworthy  brother  of  yours,  with  idleness. 

Oli.  Marry,  sir,  be  better  employed,  and  be  naught  awhile.* 

Orl.  Shall  I  keep  your  hogs,  and  eat  husks  with  them?  What 
prodigal  portion  Have  I  spent,  that  I  should  come  to  such  penury  ? 

Oli.  ^ow  you  where  you  are,  sir? 

Orl.  0,  sir,  very  well ;  here  in  your  orchard. 

Oli.  Ejiow  you  before  whom,  sir  ? 

Orl.  Ay,  better  than  him  I  am  before  knows  me.  I  know,  you  are 
my  eldest  brother ;  and,  in  the  gentle  condition  of  blood,  you  should 
so  know  me :  the  courtesy  of  nations  allows  you  my  better,  in  that 
you  are  the  first-bom ;  but  the  same  tradition  takes  not  away  my 
blood,  were  there  twenty  brothers  betwixt  us :  I  have  as  much  of  my 
father  in  me,  as  you ;  albeit,  I  confess,  your  coming  before  me  is 
nearer  to  his  reverenpe. 

Oll  What,  boy  I 

Orl.  Come,  come,  elder  brother,  you  are  too  young  in  this.** 

Oli.  Wilt  thou  lav  hands  on  me,  villain  ? 

Orl.  I  am  no  villain:  I  am  the  youngest  son  of  sir  Roland  de 
Bois :  he  was  my  father ;  and  he  is  thrice  a  villain  that  says  such  a 
father  begot  villains.  Wert  thou  not  my  brother,  I  would  not  take 
this  hand  from  thy  throat,  till  this  other  had  pulled  out 'thy  tongue 
for  saying  so ;  thou  hast  railed  on  thyself. 

/     At)ak.  ICaming  fortvardJ]   Sweet  masters,  be  patient;   for  your 
father's  remembrance,  be  at  accord. 

Oli.  Let  me  go,  I  say. 

Orl.  I  wiU  not,  till  I  please ;  you  shall  hear  me.  My  father  charged 
you  in  his  will  to  give  me  good  education :  you  have  trained  me  hke 
a  peasant,  obscuring  and  hiding  from  me  all  gentleman-like  qualities. 
The  spirit  of  my  father  grows  strong  in  me,  and  I  will  no  longer 
endure  it :  therefore  allow  me  such  exercises  as  may  become  a  gentle- 
man, or  give  me  the  poor  allottery  my  father  left  me  by  testament ; 
with  that  I  will  go  buy  my  fortunes. 

Oli.  And  what  wilt  thou  do  ?  beg,  when  that  is  spent  ?  ^  Well,  sir, 
get  you  in:  I  will  not  long  be  troubled  with  you:  you  shall  have 
some  part  of  your  will?  I  pray  you,  leave  me. 

Orl.  I  will  no  further  offend  you  than  becomes  me  for  my  good. 

Oli.  Get  you  with  him,  you  old  dog. 

Adam.  Is  old  dog  my  reward  ?  Most  true,  I  have  lost  my  teeth  in 
your  service. — God  be  with  my  old  master!  he  would  not  have  spoke 
such  a  word.  lExeunt  ORLAinx)  and  Adam. 

Oli.  Is  it  even  so?  begin  you  to  grow  upon  me?  I  will  physic 
vour  rankness,  and  yet  give  no  thousand  crowns  neither.  Holla, 
t)enis ! 

•  Be  naught  awhile.]  A  proverbial  phrase,  equivalent  to  a  mtaehiefon  you. 

*>  ChmCf  eome,  elder  brother,  you  are  too  young  in  thia.'\  The  obscunty  in  this  speech  is 
at  once  cleared  up  by  a  passage  in  the  onpnal  story  : — "  Though  I  am  eldest  by  birth, 
yet,  never  having  attempted  any  deeds  of  arms,  I  am  yotmgeet  to  perform  anv  martial 
exploits." — Lodge's  Bo9(Uyndy  p.  17  of  reprint  in  Shakespeare  $  Library.  Stung  by 
the  sarcastic  aUusion  to  his  reverence,  Oliver  attempts  to  strike  his  brother,  who  seixes 
him,  observing  at  the  same  time,  "  You  are  too  young  at  this  game  of  manly  prowess ; 
in  this,  I  am  the  elder."  / 
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Enter  Denis. 

Den.  Calls  your  worship? 

Ou.  Was  not  Charles,  the  duke's  wr6stler,  hefe  to  speak  with  me  ? 

Den.  So  please  you,  he  is  here  at  the  door,  and  importunes  access 
to  you. 

Oli.  Call  him  in.  \_Exit  Denis.] — ^"T  will  be  a  good  way ;  and  to- 
morrow the  wrestling  is. 

Enter  Chaeles. 

Cha.  Good  morrow  to  your  worship. 

Oli.  Good  monsieur  Charles! — what's  the  new  news  at  the  new 
court? 

Cha.  There  *s  no  news  at  the  court,  sir,  but  the  old  news :  that  is, 
the  old  duke  is  banished  by  his  younger  brother  the  new  duke ;  and 
three  or  four  loving  lords  have  put  themselves  into  voluntary  exile 
with  him,  whose  lands  and  revenues  enrich  the  new  duke ;  tiierefore 
he  gives  them  good  leave  to  wander. 

Oli.  Can  you  tell  if  Rosalind,  the  duke's  daughter,  be  banished 
with  her  father? 

Cha.  0,  no ;  for  the  duke's  daughter,  her  cousin,  so  loves  her, — 
being  ever  from  their  cradles  bred  together, — ^that  she*  would  have 
followed  her  exile,  or  have  died  to  stay  behind  her.  She  is  at  the 
court,  and  no  less  beloved  of  her  uncle  than  his  own  daughter ;  and 
never  two  ladies  loved  as  they  do. 

Oli.  Whei-e  will  the  old  duke  live? 

Cha.  They  say,  he  is  already  in  the  forest  of  Arden,  and  a  many 
merry  men  with  him ;  and  there  they  live  like  the  old  Robin  Hood 
of  England :  they  say  many  young  gentlemen  flock  to  him  every  day, 
and  fleet  the  time  carelessly,  as  they  did  in  the  golden  world. 

Oli.  What, — ^you  wrestle  to-morrow  before  tiie  new  duke  ? 

Cha.  Marry,  do  I,  sir ;  and  I  came  to  acquaint  you  with  a  matter. 
I 'am  given,  sir,  secretlj  to  understand  that  your  younger  brother, 
Orlando,  hath  a  disposition  to  come  in  disguised  against  me  to  try  a 
fall.  To-mgrrow,  sir,  I  wrestle  for  my  credit;  and  he  that  escapes 
me  without  some  broken  limb  shall  acquit  him  well.  Your  brother  is 
but  young  and  tender;  and,  for  your  love,  I  would  be  loth  to  foil 
him,  as  I  must,  for  my  own  honour,  if  he  come  in :  therefore,  out  of 
my  love  to  you,  I  came  hither  to  acquaint  you  withal ;  that  either  you 
might  stay  him  from  his  intendment,  or  brook  such  disgrace  well  as 
he  shall  run  into;  in  that  it  is  a  thing  of  his  own  search,  and 
altogether  against  my  will. 

Ou.  Charles,  I  thank  thee  for  thy  love  to  me,  which  thou  shalt  find 
I  will  most  kindly  requite.  I  had  myself  notice  of  my  brother's  pur- 
pose herein,  and  have*  by  under-hand  means  laboured  to  dissuade 
him  from  it ;  but  he  is  resolute.  I  'U  tell  thee,  Charles, — it  is  the 
stubbomest  young  fellow  of  France;  full  of  ambition,  an  envious 
emulator  of  every  man's  good  parts,  a  secret  and  villainous  contriver 
against  me  his  natural  brother ;  therefore  use  thy  discretion ;  I  had 

(♦)  First  folio,  hce. 
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as  lief  thou  didst  break  his  neck  as  his  finger :  and  thou  wert  best 
look  .to  *t ;  for  if  thou  dost  him  any  slight  cusgrace,  or  if  he  do  not 
mightily  grace  himself  on  thee,  he  will  practise  against  thee  by 
poison,  entrap  thee  by  some  treacherous  device,  and  never  leave  thee 
till  he  hath  ta'en  thy  Ufe  by  some  indirect  means  or  other ;  for,  I 
assure  thee,  and  almost  with  tears  I  speak  it,  there  is  not  one  so 
young  and  so  villainous  this  day  living.  I  speak  but  brotherly  of 
him ;  but  should  I  anatomise  him  to  thee  as  he  is,  I  must  blush  and 
weep,  and  thou  must  look  pale  and  wonder. 

Cha.  I  am  heartily  glad  I  came  hither  to  you.  If  he  come  to- 
morrow, I  '11  give  him  nis  payment :  if  ever  he  go  alone  again,  I  '11 
never  wrestle  for  prize  more :  and  so,  God  keep  your  worship !  (i) 

[ExiL 

Oli.  Farewell,  good  Charles. — ^Now  will  I  stir  this  gamester :  I 
hope,  I  shall  see  an  end  of  him ;  for  my  soul,  yet  I  know  not  why, 
hates  nothing  more  than  he.  Yet  he's  gentle:  never  schooled,  and 
yet  learned ;  fall  of  noble  device ;  of  all  sorts  enchantingly  beloved ; 
and,  indeed,  so  much  in  the  heart  of  the  WOTld,  and  especially  of  my 
own  people,  who  best  know  him,  that  I  am  altogether  misprised :  but 
it  shall  not  be  so  long ;  this  wrestler  shall  clear  all :  nothing  remains, 
but  that  I  kindle  the  boy  thither,  which  now  I  '11  go  about.       {_ExiL 


SCENE  II.— A  Latm  before  the  Duke's  Palace. 

Enter  Rosaldo)  and  Celll 

Cel.  I'pray  thee,  Rosalind,  sweet  my  coz,  be  merry. 

Ros.  Dear  Celia,  I  show  more  mirth  than  I  am  mistress  df ;  and 
would  you  yet  I  *  were  merrier  ?  Unless  you  could  teach  me  to  forget 
a  banished  father,  you  must  not  learn  me  how  to  remember  any 
extraordinary  pleasure. 

Cel.  Herein  I  see  thou  lovest  .me  not  with  the  fall  weight  that  I 
love  thee :  if  my  uncle,  thy  banished  father,  had  banished  thy  uncle, 
the  duke  my  father,  so  thou  hadst  been  still  with  me,  I  could  have 
taught  my  love  to  take  thy  father  for  mine ;  so  wouldst  thou,  if  the 
truth  of  thy  love  to  me  were  so  righteously  tempered  as  mine  is  to 
thee. 

Ros.  Well,  I  will  forget  the  condition  of  my  estate,  to  rejoice  in 
yours. 

Cel.  You  know  my  father  hath  no  child  but  I,  nor  noiie  is  like  to 
have;,  and,  truly,  when  he  dies,  thou  shalt  be  his  heir:  for  what  he 
hath  taken  away  from  thy  father  perforce,  I  will  render  thee  again  in 
aflPection ;  by  mine  honour,  I  will ;  and  when  I  break  that  oath,  let 
me  turn  monster ;  therefore,  my  sweet  Rose,  my  dear  Rose,  be  merry. 

Ros.  From  henceforth  I  will,  coz,  and  devise  sports:  let  me  see ; — 
what  think  you  of  falling  in  love  ? 

Cel.  Marry,  I  pr'ythee,  do,  to  make  sport  withal :  but  love  no  man 
in  good  earnest;  nor  no  further  in  sport  neither,  than  with  safety  of 
a  pure  blush  thou  mayst  in  honour  come  off  again. 


(•)  Old  copy  omite,  L 
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Ros.  What  shall  be  our  sport  then? 

Ckl.  Let  us  sit  and  mock  the  good  housewife  Fortune  from  her 
wheel,  that  her  gifts  may  henceforth  be  bestowed  equally. 

Eos.  1  would  we  coi^d  do  so ;  for  her  benefits  are  mightiljr  mis- 
placed: and  the  bountiful  blind  woman  doth  most  mistake  m  her 
gifts  to  women. 

Cel.  'T  is  true ;  for  those  that  she  makes  fair,  she  scarce  m^es 
honest  :•  and  those  that  she  makes  honest,  she  inakes  very  ill- 
favouredly. 

Eos.  Nay,  now  thou  goest  from  Fortune's  office  to  Nature's :  for- 
tune reigns  in  gifts  of  the  world,  not  in  the  lineaments  of  nature. 

Cel.  No  ?  When  Nature  hath  made  a  fair  creature,  may  she  not 
by  Fortune  fall  into  the  fire  ? — Though  Nature  hath  given  us  wit  to 
flout  at  Fortune,  hath  not  Fortune  sent  in  this  fool  to  cut  off  the 
argument? 

En^  Touchstone.^ 

Eos.  Indeed,  there  is  fortune  too  hard  for  nature ;  when  fortune 
makes  nature's  natural  the  cutter  off  of  nature's  wit 

Cel.  Peradventure,  this  is  not  Fortune's  work  neither,  but 
Nature's ;  who  prceiving  ♦  our  natural  wits  too  dull  to  reason  of 
such  goddesses,  hath  sent  this  natural  for  our  whetstone :  for  always 
the  dulness  of  the  fool  is  the  whetstone  of  the  wits. — How  now,  wit ! 
whithet  wander  you  ?<' 

Touch.  Mistress,  you  must  come  away  to  your  father. 

Cel.  Were  you  made  the  messenger? 

Touch.  No,  by  mine  honour ;  but  I  was  bid  to  come  for  you.  , 

Ros.  Where  learned  you  that  oath,  fool  ? 

Touch.  Of  a  certain  knight,  that  swore  by  his  honour  they  were 
good  pancakes,  and  swore  by  his  honour  the  mustard  was  naught : 
now,  I '11  stand  to  it,  the  pancakes  were  naught,  and  the  mustard  was 
good ;  and  yet  was  not  the  knight  forsworn. 

Cel.  How  prove  you  that,  in  the  grekt  heap  of  your  knowledge  ? 

Eos.  Ay,  marry ;  now  unmuzzle  your  wisdom. 

Touch.  Stand  you  both  forth  now :  stroke  your  chins  and  swear  by 
your  beards  that  I  am  a  knave. 

Cel.  By  our  beards,  if  we  had  them,  thou  art. 

Touch.  By  my  knavery,  if  I  had  it,  then  I  were :  but  if  you  swear 
by  that  that  is  not,  you  are  not  forsworn :  no  more  was  this  knight, 
swearing  by  his  honour,  for  he  never  had  any  ;^  or  4f  he  had,  he  had 
sworn  it  away  before  ever  he  saw  those  pancakes  or  that  mustard. 

(♦)  "FixsiioMQ^permveth. 

•  Honest :  ]  That  i»,  chMte. 

»>  ToucHSTONB.]  In  the  old  copy  he  is  called  "  Clown." 

«  How  now,  wit!  whither  wanaer  you  ?]  The  beginning,  probably,  of  some  ancient 
ballad. 

*  By  his  honour,  for  ho  nerer  had  any ;  ]  -This  was  an  ancient  gibe.  Boswell  quotes 
a  passage  in  which  it  occurs,  from  the  play  of  "  Damon  and  Pithiaa,"  1673  :— 

*♦  I  have  taken  a  wise  othe  on  him ;  have  I  not,  trow  ye, 
To  trust  such  a  false  knave  upon  his  honestie  ? 
As  ho  is  ««  honest  man  (quoth  you  ?)  he  may  bewray  aU  to  the  Kinge 
And  breko  his  oth  for  this  never  a  wnit." 
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Cel.  IVjthee,  who  is't  that  thou  meanest? 

Touch.  One  that  old  Frederick,  your  fother,  loves. 

Cel.*  My  father's  love  is  enough  to  honour  him.  Enough !  speak 
no  more  of  him :  you  '11  be  whipp^  for  taxation,**  one  of  these  days. 

Touch.  The  more  pity,  that  fbols  may  not  speak  wisely,  what  wise 
men  do  foolishly. 

Cel.  By  my  troth,  thou  sayest  true:  for  since  the  little  wit  that 
fools  have  was  silenced,  the  little  foolery  that  wise  men  have  m9ke&  a 
great  show. — Here  comes  monsieur  Le  beau.* 

Eos.  With  his  mouth  full  of  news. 

Cel.  Which  he  will  put  on  us,  aa  pigeons  feed  their  young. 

Ros.  Then  we  shall  be  news-cranmi^ 

Cel.  All  the  better ;  we  shall  be  the  more  marketable. 

JEnter  Lb  BbaU. 

Bon  jour,  monsieur  Le  Beau :  what 's  the  news  ? 

Le  Beau.  Fair  princess,  you  have  lost  much  good  sport 

Cel.  Sport?  of  what  colour? 

Le  Beau.  What  colour,  madam!  how  shall  I  answer  you? 

Rps.  As  wit  and  fortune  will. 

Touch.  Or  as  the  Destinies  decree. 

Cel.  Well  said ;  that  was  Jaid  on  with  a  trowel.*' 

Touch.  Nay,  if  I  keep  not  my  rank, 

Ros.  Thou  losest  thy  old  BmelL 

Le  Beau.  You  amaze  me,  ladies:  I  would  have  told  you  of  good 
wrestling,  which  you  have  lost  the  sight  of. 

Ros.  Yet  tell  us  the  manner  of  the  wrestling. 

Le  Beau.  I  will  tell  you  the  beginning,  and,  if  it  please  vour 
ladyships,  you  may  see  the  end ;  for  t£e  best  is  yet  to  do ;  and  here, 
where  you  are,  they  are  coming  to  perform  it. 

Cel.  Well, — ^the  beginning,  that  is  dead  and  buried. 

Le  Beau.  There  comes  an  old  man,  and  his  three  sons, 

Cel.  I  could  match  this  beginning  with  an  old  tale. 

Le  Beau.  Three-Proper  young  men,  of  excellent  growth  and 
presence  t — 

Ros.  With  biUs  on  their  necks,^ — Be  it  knotvn  unto  all  fnen  by  these 
presents,^ 

Lb  Beau.  The  eldest  of  the  three  wrestled  with  Charles,  the 
duke's  wrestler ;  which  Charles  in  a  moment  threw  him,  and  broke 

(•)  First  folio,  the  Beu, 

•  Celia.]  In  the  old  £opy,  this  speech  is  assiciied  to  Rosalind,  manifestly  in  error, 
since  Frederick  was  the  name  of  Celia's  father.    The  correction  is  due  to  Theobald. 

*>  I'azation, — 1  Satire,  invective,  sarcasm. 

c  Laid  on  with  a  trowel.]  An  old  proverbial  expression,  which  means,  laid  on  thi^k/p. 
We  still  say.  when  any  one  bespatters  another  with  gross  flattery,  that  he  lays  it  on 
with  a  trowel. 

•  With  bills  on  their  necks, — "]  From  a  passage  in  Lodge's  Itosalynde,  the  story 
whence  Shakespeare  derived  the  plot  of  thirf  comedjr : — **  Rosader  came  nadng  towardes 
them  with  hxs  forest  bill  on  his  neck"  Farmer  conjectured,  perhaps  rigntly,  that) these 
words  originaUy  formed  part  of  Le  Beau's  speech. 

•  Be  it  known,  &c.]  Rosalind  pla^s  on  the  yrord^  bills,  converting  the  forester's 
weapons  into  advertising  bills,  which,  in  Shakespeare's' day,  very  commonly  began  with 
the  phrase  she  qu'otes. 
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three  of  his  ribs,  that  there  is  little  hope  of  life  in  him :  so  he  served 
the  second,  and  so  the  third ;  yonder  they  lie ;  the  poor  old  man, 
their  father,  making  such  pitiful  dole  over  them,  tiiat  all  the 
beholders  take  his  pwi;  with  weeping. 

Eos.  Alas! 

Touch.  But  what  is  the  sport,  monsieur,  that  the  ladies  have  lost? 

Lb  Beau.  Why,  this  that  I  speak  of. 

Touch.  Thus  men  may  grow  wiser  every  day!  it  is  the  first  time 
that  ever  I  heard  breaking  of  ribs  was  sport  for  ladies. 

Cel.  Or  I,  I  promise  thee. 

Ros.  But  is  mere  any  else  longs  to  see  this  broken  music*  in  his 
sides  ?  is  there  yet  another  dotes  upon  rib-breaking  ? — Shall  we  see 
this  wrestling,  cousin  ? 

LeBeau.  You  must,  if  you  stay  here:  for  here  is  the  place 
appointed  for  the  wrestling,  and  they  are  ready  to  perform  it. 

Cel.  Yonder,  sure,  they  are  coming:  let  us  now  stay  and  see  it. 

Flourish.    Enter  Duke  Frederick,  Lords,  Orlando,  Charles, 
and  Attendants. 

Duke  F.  Come  on ;  since  the  youth  will  not  be  entreated,  his  own 
peril  on  his  forwardness. 

Ros.  Is  yonder  the  man  ? 

Le  Beau.  Even  he,  madam. 

Cel.  Alas,  he  is  too  young :  yet  he  looks  successfully. 

Duke  F.  How  now,  daughter  and  cousin !  are  you  crept  hither  to 
see  the.  wrestling  ? 

Ros.  Ay,  my  liege,  so  please  you  give  us  leave. 

Duke  F.  You  will  take  little^  delight  in  it,  I  ca^  tell  you,  there  is 
such  odds  in  the  men.*  In  pity  of  the  challenger's  youth,  I  would  fain 
dissuade  him,  but  he  will  not  be  entreated.  Speak  to  him,  ladies ; 
see  if  you  can  move  him. 

Cel.  Call  him  hither,  good  monsieur  Le  Beau. 

Duke  F.  Do  so  j  I  *11  not  be  by.  [Duke  ^oes  apart 

Le  Beau.  Monsieur  the  challepger,  the  princesses  f  call  for  you. 

Orl.  I  attend  them  with  all  respect  and  duty. 

Ros.  Young  man,  have  you  challenged  Charles  the  wrestler? 

Orl.  No,  fair  princess ;  he  is  the  general  challenger :  I  come  but 
in,  as  others  do,  to  try  with  him  the  strength  of  my  youth. 

Cel.  Young  gentleman,  vour  spirits  are  too  bold  for  your  years : 
you  have  seen  cruel  proof  oi  this  man's  strength :  if  you  saw  yourself 
with  your  eyes,  or  knew  yourself  with  your  judgment,  the  fear  of  your 
adventure  would  counsel  you  to  a  more  equal  enterprise.  We  pray 
you,  for  your  own  sake,  to  embrace  your  own  safety,  and  give  over 
this  attempt. 

Ros.  Do,  young  sir;  your  reputation  shall  not  therefore  be  mis- 
piised:  we  will  make  it  oar  suit  to  the  duke  that  the  wrestling 
might  not  go  forward. 

Orl.  I  beseech  you,  punish  me  not  with  your  hard  thoughts; 

(•)  Old  text,  www.  (t)  Old  textj  prmeetse. 

•  Broken  music—]  See  note  (2),  p.  85. 
VOL.  III.  n 
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wherein  I  confess  me  much  gnilty,*  to  deny  so  fair  and  excellent 
ladies  any  thing.  But  let  your  fair  eyes  and  gentle  wishes  go  with 
me  to  my  trial :  wherein  if  I  be  foiled,  there  is  but  one  shamed  that 
was  never  gracious ;  if  killed,  but  one  dead  that  is  willing  to  be  so : 
I  shall  do  my  friends  no  wrong,  for  I  have  none  to  lament  me;  the 
world  no  injury,  for  in  it  I  have  nothing ;  only  in  the  world  I  fill  up 
a  place,  which  may  be  better  supplied  when  I  nave  made  it  empty. 

Ros.  The  little  strength  that  I  hav(k  I  would  it  were  with  you. 

Cel.  And  mine,  to  eke  out  hers.  J 

Eos.  Fare  you  well.    Pray  heavenx  be  deceived  in  you ! 

Cel.  Your  heart's  desires  be  with  you ! 

Cha.  Come;  where  is  this  young  pliant  that  is  so  desirous  to  lie 
with  his  mother  earth? 

Orl.  Ready,  sir ;  but  his  will  hath  in  it  a  more  modest  working. 

Duke  F.  You  shall  try  but  one  fell. 

Cha.  No,  I  warrant  your  grace;  you  shall  not  entreat  him  to  a 
second,  that  have  so  mightily  persuaaed  him  from  a  first 

Orl.  You  mean  to  mtock  me  after ;  you  should  not  have  mocked 
me  before ;  but  come  your  ways. 

Ros.  Now  Hercules  be  thy  speed,  youn^  man ! 

Cel,  I  would  I  were  invisible,  to  catch  the  strong  fellow  by  the 
leg.  [Orlamx)  and  Charles  tcresUe. 

Ros.  0  excellent  young  man! 

Cel.  If  I  had  a  thunderbolt  in  mine  ©ye,  I  can  teU  who  should 
down.  [Charles  w  thr<nvn,(2)    Shout. 

Duke  F.  No  more,  no  more. 

Orl.  Yes,  I  beseech  your  grace ;  I  am  not  yet  well  breathed. 

Duke  F.  How  dost  thou,  Charles? 

Le  Beau.  He  cannot  speak,  my  lord. 

Duke  F.  Bear  him  away.  [Charles  is  borne  ouL 

What  is  thy  name,  young  man  ? 

Orl.  Orlando,  my  liege ;  the  youngest  son  of  sir  Roland  do  Bois. 

Duke  F.  I  would  thou  hadst  been  son  to  some  man  else. 
The  world  esteemed  thy  father  honourable. 
But  I  did  find  him  still  mine  enemy : 
Thou  shouldst  have  better  pleas'd  me  with  this  deed, 
Hadst  thou  descended  from  another  house. 
But  fare  thee  well ;  thou  art  a  gallant  youth ; 
I  would  tiiou  hadst  told  me  of  another  fethcr. 

lExeunt  Duke  Fred.  Train,  and  Le  Beau. 
•    Cel.  "Were  I  my  father,  coz,  would  I  do  this? 

Orl.  I  am  more  proud  to  be  sir  Roland's  son. 
His  youngest  son ; — and  would  not  change  that  calling, 
To  be  adopted  heir  to  Frederick. 

Ros.  My  fether  lov'd  sir  Roland  as  his  soul, 
And  all  the  world  was  of  my  father's  mind : 
Had  I  before  known  this  young  man  his  son, 

•  Wherein  I  confess  me  much  guilty, — "]  This  is  somewhat  perplexed.  Malono's 
gloss  is  : — "  Punish  me  not  with  yoitr  hard  thoughts^  tchichf  Mwtvtr^  I  confess^  I 
dcsetTC  to  incur f  for  denying  such  fair  ladies  any  request.'' 
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I  should  have  iriycn  him  tears  unto  entreaties, 
Ere  he  should  thus  have  ventufd. 

Cel.  Gentle  cousin, 

Let  us  go  thank  him  and  encourage  him : 
My  father's  rough  and  envious  disposition 
Sticks  me  at  heart. — Sir,  you  have  well  deserv'd : 
If  you  do  ke^  your  promises  in  love, 
But  justly,  as  you  have  exceeded  all  promise, 
Your  mistress  shall  be  happy. 

Eos.  Gentleman, 

Wear  this  for  me,  one  out  of  suits  \vith  fortune, 
That  could  give  more,  but  that  her  hand  lacks  means. — 

[^Oiving  him  a  chain  from  her  neck. 
Shall  we  go,  coz  ? 

Cel.  Ay. — Fare  you  well,  fair  gentleman. 

Orl.  Can  I  not  say,  I  thank  you  ?    My  better  paits 
Are  all  thro^vn  down ;  and  that  which  here  stands  up, 
Is  but  a  quintain,  (3)  a  mere  lifeless  block. 

Eos.  He  calls  us  back.    My  pride  fell  with  my  fortunes ; 
I'U  ask  him  what  he  would. — Did  you  call,  sir? — 
Sir,  you  have  Avrestled  well,  and  overthrown 
More  than  your  enemies, 

Cel.  WiU  you  go,  coz  ? 

Kos.  Have  with  you. — Fare  you  well. 

\_Exeunt  RasALiND  and  Cblia. 

Orl.  What  passion  hangs  these  weights  upon  my  tongue? 
I  cannot  speak  to  her,  yet  she  urg*d  conference. 
O  poor  Orlando,  thou  art  overthrown ! 
Or  Charles,  or  something  weaker,  masters  thee. 

Ee-enter  Lb  Beau. 

Lb  Beau.  Good  sir,  I  do  in  friendship  counsel  you 
To  leave  this  place.    Albeit  you  have  deserv'd 
High  commendation,  true  applause,  and  love ; 
Yet  such  is  now  the  duke's  condition,* 
That  he  misconstrues  all  that  you  have  done. 
The  duke  is  humorous  ;^  what  he  is,  indeed, 
More  suits  you  to  conceive  than  I  to  speak  of. 

Orl.  I  thank  you,  sir ;  and,  pray  you,  tell  me  this, — 
Which  of  the  two  was  daughter  of  the  duke 
That  here  was  at  the  \^Testling  ? 

Le  Beau.  Neither  his  daughter,  if  we  judge  by  manners; 
But  yet,  indeed,  the  lower*  is  his  daughter: 
The  other  is  daughter  to  the  banish'd  duke. 
And  here  detain'!  by  her  usurping  uncle, 
To  keep  his  daught^  company ;  whose  loves 
Are  dearer  than  the  natural  bond  of  sisters. 

(♦)  Old  text,  taller. 

•  Condition,—-]  Temper,  frame  of  mind. 

k  The  duke  is  humorous;  J  Humorous  here  means  contrarmiSf  perverse^  caprichui. 
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But  I  can  tell  you,  that  of  late  this  duke 

Hath  ta'en  displeasure  'gainst  his^entle  niece ; 

Grounded  upon  no  other  argument, 

But  that  the  people  praise  her  for  her  vii-tues, 

And  pitj  her  for  her  good  father's  sake ; 

And,  on  my  life,  his  malice  'gainst  the  lady 

Will  suddenly  break  forth.— Sir,  fere  you  well ; 

Hereafter,  in  a  better  world  than  this,  ' 

I  6hall  desire  more  love  and  knowledge  of  you. 

Orl.  I  rest  much  bounden  to  you :  fare  you  well  [.Ew7  Lb  Beau. 
Thus  must  I  from  the  smoke  into  the  smother ; 
From  tjTant  duke,  unto  a  tyrant  brother : — 
But  heavenly  Rosalind !  [-Ew/- 


SCENE  III.— ^  Room  in  the  Palace. 
E7iter  Celia  and  Rosalind. 

Cel.  'Wh}',  cousin ;  why,  Rosalind ; — Cupid  have  mercy ! — ^Not  a 
word? 

Ros.  Not  one  to  throw  at  a  dog. 

Cel.  No,  thy  words  are  too  precious  to  be  cast  away  upon  curs, 
throw  some  of  them  at  me ;  come,  lame  me  with  reasons. 

Ros.  Then  there  were  two  cousins  laid  up ;  when  the  one  should 
be  lamed  with  reasons,  and  the  other  mad  without  any. 

Cel.  But  is  all  this  for  your  fethcr  ?  / 

Ros.  No,  some  of  it  is  for  my  child's  fether.*  0,  how  full  of  briars 
is  this  working-day  world ! 

Cel.  They  are  but  burs,  cousin,  thi-own  upon  thee  in  holiday 
foolery ;  if  we  walk  not  in  the  trodden  paths,  our  very  petticoats  will 
catch  them. 

Ros.  I  could  shake  them  off  my  coat ;  these  burs  are  in  my  heart. 

Cel.  Hem  them  away. 

Ros.  I  would  try,  if  I  could  cry  hem  and  have  him, 

Cel.  Come,  come,  wrestle  with  thy  affections. 

Ros.  0,  they  take  the  part  of  a  better  wrestler  than  myself! 

Cel.  0,  a  good  wish  upon  you !  you  will  try  in  time,  in  despite  of 
a  fall.  But,  turning  these  jests  out  of  service,  let  us  talk  in  good 
earnest.  Is  it  possible,  on  such  a  sudden,  you  should  fall  into  so 
strong  a  liking  with  old  sir  Roland's  youngest  son  ? 

Ros.  The  duke  my  father  loved  his  father  dearly. 

Cel.  Doth  it  therefore  ensue,  that  you  should  love  his  son  dearly  ? 

•  For  my  child's  father.]  Tlius  the  old  text,  which,  as  involving  an  "indelicate 
anticipation,"  is  enervated  in  nearly  aU  the  modem  editions  into  **for  my  father's 
child/'  The  meaning  is  simply,  as  Theobald  long  ago  explained  it,  "  for  him  whom  I 
hope  to  marry,"  and  the  idea  and  its  expression  are  perfectly  conformable  to  tho 
freedom  of  thought  and  speech  in  Shakespeare's  age.  It  is  remarkable  that  Howe,  who 
first  suggestad,  and  all  the  editors  who  have  since  adopted,  the  prudish  substitution  of 
*'  my  father's  child,"  should  have  overlooked  its  ob\ioua  incompatibility  with  Bosalind's 
subsequent  observation : — 

'♦  I  would  try,  if  I  could  cry  hem  and  have  Am." 
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By  this  kind  of  chase,  I  should  hate  him,  for  my  father  hated  his 
father  dearly  ;*  yet  I  hate  not  Orlando. 

Eos.  No,  'feith,  hate  him  not,  for  my  sake. 

Cbl.  Why  should  I  not  ?  doth  he  not  deserve  well  ? 

Eos.  Let  me  love  him  for  that ;  and  do  you  love  him,  because 
I  do.    Look,  here  comes  the  duke. 

Cel.  With  his  eyes  fiill  of  anger. 

Enter  Duke  FnEDEiacK,  with  Lords. 

Duke  F.  Mistress,  despatch  you  with  your  safest  haste, 
And  get  you  from  our  court. 

Eos.  Me,  uncle  ? 

Duke  F.  You,  cousin. 

Within  these  ten  days  if  that  thou  be'st  found 
So  near  our  public  coiut  as  twenty  miles. 
Thou  diest  for  it. 

Eos.  I  do  beseech  your  grace, 

Let.  me  the  knowledge  of  my  fault  bear  with  me : 
If  with  myself  I  hold  intelligence, 
Or  have  acquaintance  with  mine  own  desires ; 
If  that  I  do  not  dream,  or  be  not  frantic, 
(As  I  do  trust  I  am  not,)  then,  dear  uncle. 
Never  so  much  as  in  a  tiiought  unborn. 
Did  I  offend  your  higlmess* 

Duke  F.  Thus  do  all  traitors ; 

If  their  purgation  did  consist  in  words. 
They  are  as  innocent  as  grace  itself : 
Let  it  suflBce  thee,  that  I  trust  thee  not. 

Eos.  Yet  your  mistrust  cannot  make  me  a  traitor : 
Tell  me,  whereon  the  likelihood*  depends. 

Duke  F.  Thou  ai-t  thy  father's  daughter,  there's  enough. 

Eos.  So  was  I  when  your  highness  took  his  dukedom ; 
So  was  I  when  your  highness  banished  him : 
Treason  is  not  inherited,  my  lord : 
Or,  if  we  did  derive  it  J5rom  our  friends. 
What 's  that  to  me  ?  my  father  was  no  traitor : 
Then,  good  my  liege,  mistake  mo  not  so  much. 
To  think  my  poverty  is  treacherous. 

Cel.  Dear  sovereign,  hear  me  speak. 

Duke  F.  Ay,  Celia ;  we  stay'd  her  for  your  sake. 
Else  had  she  with  her  father  rang'd  along. 

Cbl.  I  did  not  then  entreat  to  have  her  stay ; 
It  was  your  pleasure  and  your  own  remorse  ;• 
I  was  too  young  that  time  to  value  her, 
Eut  now  I  know  her ;  if  she  be  a  traitor, 

(*)  First  folio,  likelihoods, 

•  For  my  father  hated  his  father  dearly ;  1  See  note  on  the  word  dear,  in  **  Hamlet," 
ActLSc.  2:— 

*'  Would  I  had  mot  my  dearest  foe  in  heaven." 
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Why  so  am  I :  we  still  have  slept  together, 
Rose  at  an  instant,  leam'd,  play'd,  eat  together ; 
And  wheresoe'er  we  went,  like  Juno's  swans, 
Still  we  went  coupled  and  inseparable.  (4) 

Duke  F.  She  is  too  subtle  for  thee ;  and  her  smoothness. 
Her  very  silence,  and  her  patience. 
Speak  to  the  people,  and  they  pity  her. 
Thou  art  a  fool :  she  robs  thee  of  thy  name. 
And  thou  wilt  show  more  bright  and  seem  more  virtuous, 
When  die  is  gone :  then  open  not  tiiy  lips ; 
Finn  and  irrevocable  is  my  doom 
Which  I  have  pass'd  upon  her ; — she  is  banish'd. 

Cel.  Pronounce  that  sentence  then  on  me,  my  liege ; 
I  cannot  live  out  of  her  company. 

Duke  F.  You  are  a  fool.— You,  niece,  provide  yourself; 
If  you  outstay  the  time,  upon  mine  honour, 
And  in  the  greatness  of  my  word,  you  die. 

lExeunt  Duke  Fredeeick  and  Lords. 

Cel.  0  my  poor  Rosalind !  whitiier  wilt  thou  go  ? 
Wilt  thou  change  fathers  ?  I  will  give  thee  mine. 
I  charge  thee,  be  not  thou  more  griev'd  thaji  I  am. 

Ros.  I  have  more  cause. 

Cel.  Thou  hast  not,  cousin ; 

IVythee,  be  cheerful :  know'st  thou  not,  the  duke 
Hath  banish'd  me  his  daughter? 

Ros.  That  he  hath  not. 

Cel.  No,  hath  not?*    Rosalind  lacks,  then,  th^  love 
Which  teacheth  thee  that  thou  and  I  am  one : 
Shall  we  be  sunder'd  ?  shall  we  part,  sweet  girl  ? 
No ;  let  my  father  seek  another  heir. 
Therefore  devise  with  me  how  we  may  fly. 
Whither  to  go,  and  what  to  bear  with  us : 
And  do  not  seek  to  take  your  change  upon  you,^ 
To  bear  your  griefs  yourself,  and  leave  me  out ; 
For,  by  this  heaven,  now  at  our  sorrows  ])ale, 
Sav  what  thoif  canst,  I  '11  go  along  mih  thee.  (5) 

IRos.  Why,  whither  shall  we  go  ? 

Cel.  To  seek  my  uncle  in  the  forest  of  Arden. 

Ros.  Alas,  what  danger  will  it  be  to  us. 
Maids  as  we  are,  to  travel  forth  so  far ! 
Beauty  provoketh  thieves  sooner  than  gold. 

Cel.  I  '11  put  myself  in  poor  and  mean  attire, 
And  with  a  kind  of  umber  smirch  my  face ; 
The  like  do  you ;  so  shall  we  pass  along. 
And  never  stir  assailants. 

Ros.  .  -  Were  it  not  better, 

•  Xo,  hath  not  ?]  Mr.  Sinecr  looks  upon  this  fts  an  idiomatic  phraso  similar  to  thfr 
"  No  had,  my  lord  ?"  in  Act  IV.  Sc.  2,  of  **  King  John."  See  note  (•),  p.  440,  VoL  I., 
hut  we  believe  ho  is  mistaken. 

i»  And  do  not  seek  to  take  yottr  chan?©  upon  you, — '\  That  is,  says  Mnlonc,  your 
reverse  of  fortune.    The  soconi  folio,  1032,  reads  charffe,  which  is  perhaps  right. 
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Because  that  I  am  more  than  common  tall,* 
That  I  did  suit  me  all  points  li^e  a  man? 
A  gallant  curtle-ax  upon  my  thigh, 
A  boar-spear  in  my  hand ;  and  (in  my  heart 
Lie  there  what  hidden  woman's  fear  there  will,) 
We  '11  have  a  swashing  and  a  martial  outside ; 
As  many  other  mannish  cowards  hare, 
That  do  outface  it  Avith  their  semblances. 

Cel.  What  shall  I  call  thee  when  thou  art  a  man? 

Eos.  I  '11  have  no  worgie  a  name  than  Jove's  own  page, 
And  therefore  look  you  call  me,  Ganymede. 
But  what  will  you  be  *  call'd  ? 

Cel.  Something  that  hath  a  reference  to  my  state ; 
No  longer  Oelia,  but  Aliena. 

Ros.  But,  cousin,  what  if  we  assay'd  to  steal 
The  clownish  fool  out  of  your  father's  court  ? 
Would  he  not  be  a  comfort  to  our  travel  ? 

Cel.  He'll  go  along  o'er  the  wide  world  with  me; 
Leave  me  alone  to  woo  him.    Let 's  away. 
And  get  our  jewels  and  our  wealth  together ; 
Devise  the  fittest  time,  and  safest  way 
To  hide  us  from  pursuit  that  will  be  made 
After  my  flight.    Now  go  we  in  f  content 
To  liberty,  and  not  to  banishment  [ExeunL 


ACT    IL 

SCENE  I.— The  Forest  o/Aiim. 


Enter  Duke  senior,  Amiens,  and  other  Lords,  Wee  Foresters* 

Duke  S.  Now,  my  co-mates  and  brothers  in  exile. 
Hath  not  old  custom  made  this  life  more  sweet 
Than  that  of  painted  pomp  ?    Are  not  these  woods 
More  free  from  peril  than  the  envious  court  ? 
Here  feel  we  not*>  the  penalty  of  Adam, 

(•)  First  foUo,  by,  .  (t)  First  foUo,  in  we, 

•  Because  that  I  am  more  than  common  taU,—]  So  Lodge's  Hosalifnde—*^  Tush 
(quoth  Rosftlynde)  art  thou  a  woman,  and  hast  not  a  sodeine  shift  to  prevent  a  misfor- 
tune ?  I  (thou  seest)  am  of  a  taU  stature,  and  would  rery  weU  become  the  person  and 
apparel  of  a  page." — Keprint  in  Shakespeare  t  Library ^  p.  32. 

k  Here  feel  tee  not  the  penalty  of  Adam^ 

The  eeaeoni  difference  ;] 

.  The  usual  reading,  suggested  by  Theobald,  is  "Here  feel  we  butr  &c.    Neither  is 
•atisfectory,  nor  &  we  think  not  the  only  corrurtion  in  the  speech,— the  word  m  is 
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The  seasons*  difference :  as  the  icy  fang 

And  churlish  chiding  of  the  winter's  wind, — 

Which,  when  it  bites  and  blows  npon  my  body, 

Even  till  I  shrink  with  cold,  I  smile,  and  say, 

This  is  no  flattery : — these  are  counsellers. 

That  feelingly  persnade  me  what  I  am. 

Sweet  are  the  uses  of  adversity. 

Which,  like  the  toad,, ugly  and  venomous. 

Wears  yet  a  precious  jewel  in  his  head ; 

And  this  our  life,  exempt  from  public  haunt, 

Finds  tongues  in  trees,  books  in  the  running  brooks, 

Sermons  in  stones,  and  good  in  everything. 

Ami.  I.  would  not  change  it.»    Happy  is  your  grace, 
That  can  translate  the  stubbornness  of  fortune 
Into  so  quiet  and  so  sweet  a  style. 

Duke  S.  Come,  shall  we  go  and  kill  us  venison  ? 
And  yet  it  irks  me,  the  poor  dappled  fools, 
Being  native  burghers  of  this  desert  city, 
Shomd,  in  their  own  confines,  with  forked  heads 
Have  their  round  haunches  gor'd. 

1  Lord.  Indeed,  my  lord. 

The  melancholy  Jaques  grieves  at  that ; 
And,  in  that  kmd,  swears  you  do  more  usurp 
Than  doth  your  brother  that  hath  banish'd  you. 
To-day  my  lord  of  Amiens  and  myself, 
Bid  steal  behind  him,  as  he  lay  along 
Under  an  oak,  whose  antique  root  peeps  out 
Upon  the  brook  that  brawls  along  this  wood : 
To  the  which  place  a  poor  sequestered  stag. 
That  from  the  hunters'  aim  had  ta'en  a  hurt, 
Did  come  to  lan^ish ;  and,  indeed,  my  lord. 
The  wretched  animal  heaVd  forth  such  groans, 
That  their  discharge  did  stretch  his  leathern  coat 
Almost  to  bursting ;  and  the  big  round  tears 
Cours'd  one  another  down  his  innocent  nose 
In  piteous  chase :  and  thus  the  hairy  fool, 
Much  marked  of  the  melancholy  Jaques, 
Stood  on  the  extremest  verge  of  the  swift  brook, 
Augmenting  it  with  tears. 

cquaUy  open  to  suspicion.    The  passage,  it  is  presumable,  may  have  run  thus  in  the 

original  manuscript : — 

"  Here  feel  we  yet  the  penalty  of  Adam, 
The  seasons'  aiffcR'nco :  At  the  icy  fang. 
And  churlish  chiding  of  the  winter's  wind, — 
Which^  when  it  bites  and  blows  uiwn  my  body, 
Even  tiU  I  shrink  Avith  cold — ^I  smile,  and  say. 
This  is  no  flatter}." 

The  Duke  is  contrasting  the  dangers  and  sophistications  of  a  court  life  with  the  safety 
and  primitive  simplicity  of  tiieir  sylvan  state ;  and  glories  in  the  privilege  of  under- 
going Adam's  penalty—the  seasons'  difference. 

•  I  would  not  change  it.]  Upton  is  perhaps  right  in  su^esting  that  these  words 
belong  to  the  Duke,  rather  than  to  Amiens,  who,  as  a  courtier,  would  naturally  agree 
with  his  master,  and  begin,  '*  Happy  is  your  grace,"  &c. 
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Duke  S.  But  what  said  Jaqueg  ? 

Did  he  not  moralize  this  spectacle  ? 

1  Lord.  0,  yes,  into  a  tnousand  similes. 
First,  for  his  weeping  in*  the  needless  stream ; 
Poor  deer,  qnoth  ne,  tJiou  rndk^ata  testament 
As  worldlings  do,  giving  thy  sum  of  more 

To  that  which  had  too  much:  *  then,  being  there  alone, 

Left  and  abandoned  of  his  velvet  friends ;  f 

^Tis  right,  quoth  he,  thus  misery  doth  part 

The  flux  of  company:  anon,  a  careless  herd, 

Full  of  the  pasture,  jumps  along  by  him. 

And  never  stays  to  greet  him ;  Ay,  quoth  Jaques, 

Sweep  on,  you  fat  and  greasy  citizens; 

^T  is  just  ^fashion;  wherefore  do  you  look 

Upon  that  poor  and  broken  bankrupt  there  t 

Thus  most  invectively  he  pierceth  through 

The  body  of  the  J  country,  city,  court, 

YesL,  and  of  this  our  life ;  swearing  that  we 

Are  mere  usurpers,  tyrants,  and  Tvhat  's  worse. 

To  fright  the  animals,  and  to  kill  them  up. 

In  their  assign'd  and  native  dwelling  place. 

Duke  S.  And  did  you  leave  him  in  this  contemplation? 

2  Lord.  We  did,  my  lord,  weeping  and  commenting 
Upon  the  sobbing  deer. 

jDuke  S.  Show  me  the  place ; 

I  love  to  cope  him  in  these  sullen  fits. 
For  then  he  *s  full  of  matter. 

2  Ix)ED.  I  '11  bring  you  to  him  straight.  lEteunt. 


SCENE  11.—^  fiooni  in  the  Palace. 
Enter  Duke  Frederick,  Lords,  flw^f  Attendants. 

Duke  F.  Can  it  be  possible  that  no  man  saw  them  ? 
It  cannot  be :  some  villains  of  my  court 
Are  of  consent  and  sufferance  in  this. 

1  Lord.  I  cannot  hear  of  any  that  did  see  her. 
The  ladies,  her  attendants  of  her  chamber. 

Saw  her  a-bed ;  and,  in  the  morning  early. 
They  found  the  bed  untreasur'd  of  their  mistress. 

2  Lord.  My  lord,  the  roynish^  clo^vn  at  whom  so  oft 
Tour  grace  was  wont  to  laugh,  is  also  missing. 
Hesperia,  the  princess'  gentlewoman, 

Confesses,  that  she  secretly  o'erheard 

Your  daughter  and  her  cousin  much  commend 

(♦)  First  folio,  must.  (t)  Old  text, //krmi. 

(X)  First  folio  omits,  the. 

•  in  tie  needUta  stream  /]  The  old  copy  has  into.  As  Malonc  remarks,  that  \rord  was 
probably  caa^^ht  by  "the  compositor's  e\'e  from  the  line  above. 

^  Ths  roymsh  ^touw— J  From  the  French  royncux^  scutvpy  mangy.  It  may,  however, 
be  no  more  than  a  misprint  of  roguish. 
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The  parts  and  graces  of  the  wrestler 

That  did  but  lately  foil  the  sinewy  Charles ;  , 

And  she  believes,  wherever  they  are  gone, 

That  youth  is  surely  in  their  comnanv 

DxTKE  F.  Send  to  his  brother ;  letcn  that  gallant  hither* 
If  he  bo  absent,  bring  nis  brother  to  me, 
I  '11  make  him  find  him :  do  this  suddenly ; 
And  let  not  search  and  inquisition  quail 
To  bring  again  these  foolish  runaways.  lExetmL 

SCENE  III.— Before  Oliver'*  Hduse. 

Enter  Orlando  and  Adam,  meeting. 

Orl.  Who *s there? 

Adam.  What !  my  young  master  ? — 0,  my  gentle  master  ! 
0,  my  sweet  master !  0  you  memory* 
Of  old  sir  Roland !  why.  what  make  you  here  ? 
Whv  are  you  virtuous  ?  Why  do  people  love  you  ? 
Ana  wherefore  are  you  gentle,  strong,  and  valiant? 
Why  would  you  be  so  fond  to  overcome 
The  bony  ♦  priser  of  the  humorous  duke  ? 
Your  praise  is  come  too  swiftly  home  before  you. 
Know  you  not,  master,  to  somef  kind  of  men 
Their  graces  serve  them  but  as  enemies  ? 
No  more  do  yours ;  your  virtues,  gentle  master, 
Are  sanctified  and  holy  traitors  to  you. 
0,  what  a  \<orld  is  this,  when  what  is  comely 
Envenoms  him  that  bears  it ! 

Orl.  Why,  what's  the  matter ?»> 

Adam.  0  unhappy  youth. 

Come  not  within  these  doors !  within  this  roof    . 
The  enemv  of  all  your  traces  lives : 
Your  brother — (no,  no  brother ;  yet  the  son — 
Yet  not  the  son ; — I  will  not  call  him  son — 
Of  him  I  was  about  to  call  his  father,) — 
Hath  heard  your  praises ;  and  this  nigiit  he  mdans 
To  bum  the  lodging  where  j^ou  use  to  lie, 
And  you  within  it :  if  he  fail  of  that. 
He  will  have  other  means  to  cut  you  off; 
1  overheard  him  and  his  practices. 
This  is  no  place ;  this  house  is  but  a  butchery ; 
Abhor  it,  fear  it,  do  not  enter  it. 

(♦)  Old  text,  bonnie.  (t)  First  foiH 

leu 
Act  lY.  Sc.  1 : 


•  0  f/oM  memorj- — ]  Memory  was  often  used  for  mefnon'ai.    Thus  in  "  King  Lear," 
: V.  f     ' 


"  Those  words  ore  memoriea  of  those  worser  hours." 
and  in  "  Coriolanus,"  Act  IV.  Sc.  6 :— 

"  a  good  memory 

And  witness." 
^  Why,  what's  the  matter?]  In  the  folio,  1623,  this  lino  is  part  of  Adam's  speech, 
but  the  error  was  set  right  in  the  edition  of  1632,  which,  as  records  this  play,  correct* 
many  of  the  typographical  blunders  of  its  predecessor. 
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Orl.  Why,  whither,  Adam,  wouldst  thou  haye  me  go? 

Adah.  No  matter  whither,  so  you  come  not  here. 

Obl.  What,  wouldst  thou  have  me  go  and  beg  my  food? 
Or,  with  a  base  and  boisterous  sword,  enforce 
A  thievish  living  on  the  common  road  ? 
This  I  must  do,  or  know  not  what  to  do : 
Yet  this  I  will  not  do,  do  how  I  can ; 
I  rather  will  subject  me  to  the  malice 
Of  a  diverted  blood  and  bloody  brother. 

ADA2C.  But  do  not  so :  I  have  five  hundred  crowns^ 
The  thrifty  hire  I  sav'd  under  your  father. 
Which  I  md  store,  to  be  my  foster-nurse. 
When  service  should  in  my  old  limbs  lie  lame. 
And  unregarded  age  in  cotners  thrown ; 
Take  that ;  and  He  that  doth  the  ravens  feed, 
Yea,  providently  caters  for  the  sparrow. 
Be  comfort  to  my  age !    Here  is  the  gold ; 
All  this  I  give  you.    Let  me  be  your  servant ; 
Though  I  look  old,  yet  I  am  strong  and  lusty : 
For  in  my  youth  I  never  did  apply 
Hot  and  rebellious  liquors  in  my  blood, 
Nor  did  not  with  unbashful  forehead  woo 
The  means  of  weakness  and  debility ; 
Therefore  my  age  is  as  a  lusty  winter. 
Frosty,  but  kindly :  let  me  go  with  you ; 
I  '11  do  the  service  of  a  younger  man 
In  all  your  busmess  and  necessities. 

Orl.  0  good  old  man,  how  well  in  thee  appears 
The  constant  service  of  the  antiqu6  world. 
When  service  sweat  for  duty,  not  for  meed ! 
Thou  art  not  for  the  fashion  of  these  times, 
Where  none  will  sweat  but  for  promotion ; 
And  having  that,  do  choke  their  service  up 
Even  with  the  having :  it  is  not  so  with  thee. 
But,  poor  old  man,  thou  prun'st  a  rotten  tree, 
That  cannot  so  much  as  a  blossom  yield, 
In  lieu  of  all  thy  pains  and  husbandry : 
But  come  thy  ways,  we  '11  go  along  together ; 
And  ere  we  have  thy  youthful  wages  spent, 
We  '11  light  upon  some  settled  low  content.  1 

Adam.  Master,  go  on ;  and  I  will  follow  thee, 
To  the  last  gasp,  with  truth  and  loyalty. — 
From  seventeen  ♦  years  till  now  almost  fourscore 
Here  lived  I,  but  now  live  here  no  more. 
At  seventeen  years  many  their  fortunes  seek, 
But  at  fourscore,  it  id  too  late  a  week : 
Yet  fortune  cannot  recompense  me  better, 
Than  to  die  well,  and  not  my  master's  debtor.  ^Exeunt. 

(*)  Old  text,  seventy. 
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SCENE  IV.— The  Forest  0/ Arden. 

Enter  Rosalind  in  boy's  clothes^  Cblu  dressed  like  a  sJiepJurdesSf 
and  Touchstone. 

Ros.  0  Jupiter !  how  weary*  are  my  spirits ! 

Touch.  I  care  not  for  my  spirits,  if  my  legs  were  not  weary. 

Ros.  I  coidd  find  in  my  heart  to  disgrace  my  man's  apparel,  and 
to  cry  like  a  woman;  but  I  must  comfort  the  weaker  Tessel,  as 
doublet  and  hose  ought  to  show  itself  courageous  to  petticoat :  there- 
tore,  courage,  good  Aliena. 

Cel.  I  pray  you,  bcOT  with  me ;  I  can  go  no  further.^ 

Touch.  For  my  part,  I  had  rather  bear  with  you  than  bear  you : 
yet  I  should  bear  no  cross,*^  if  I  did  bear  you ;  ror  I  think  you  Kave 
no  money  in  your  purse. 

Ros.  Well,  tliis  is  the  forest  of  Arden. 

Touch.  Ay,  now  am  I  in  Arden ;  the  more  fool  I ;  when  I  was  at 
home,  I  was  in  a  better  place ;  but  travellers  must  be  content. 

Ros.  Ay,  be  so,  good  Touchstone. — Look  you,  who  comes  here ;  a 
young  man  and  an  old,  in  solemn  talk. 

Enter  Corin  and  SilVius. 

Cob.  That  is  the  wav  to  make  her  scorn  you  still. 

SiL.  0  Corin,  that  thou  knew'st  how  I  do  love  her ! 

CoR.  I  partly  guess,  for  I  have  lov'd  ere  now. 

SiL.  No,  Corin,  being  old,  thou  canst  not  guess ; 
Though  in  thy  youth  thou  wast  as  true  a  lover 
As  ever  sigh'd  upon  a  midnight  pillow : 
But  if  thy  love  were  ever  like  to  mine, 
(As  sure  1  think  did  never  man  love  so,) 
How  many  actions  most  ridiculous 
Hast  thou  been  dra^vn  to  by  thy  fantasy? 

CoR.  Into  a  thousand  that  I  have  forgotten. 

SiL.  0,  thou  didst  then  ne'er  love  so  heartily ! 
If  thou  remember'st  not  the  slightest  folly 
That  ever  love  did  make  thee  run  into, 
Thou  hast  not  lov'd : 
#0r  if  thou  hast  not  sat  as  I  do  now, 
Wearing  thy  hearer  in  thy  mistress'  praise, 
Thou  hast  not  lov'd : 
Or  if  thou  hast  not  broke  from  company, 
Abruptly,  as  my  passion  now  makes  me, 
Thou  hast  not  Wd.    0  Phebe,  Phebe,  Phebe !  lExit  SiLVius. 

•  0  Jupiter  !  hoxo  weary  are  my  spirtie  /l  In  the  original,  "how  merry  are  my 

spirits."    The  correction,  which  is  favoured  oy  the  resemblance  of  the  two  words  in 

their  old  spelling^  was  made  by  Theobald. 
"  I  can  go  no  further.']  So  the  second  foUo ;  the  first  has,  ^*  1  cannot  go  no  farther." 
e  I  ehotud  bear  no  cross, — ]  ITiis  quibble  on  croee  was  a  stereotype  iest  of  which  the 

writers,  readers,  and  play-goers  of  Shakespeare's  time  seem  never  to  nave  had  enough. 

8eenote(c),  p.  78,^ol.  1. 
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Ros.  Alas,  poor  shepherd !  searching  of  thy  wound,* 
I  have  by  hard  adventure  found  mine  own. 

Touch.  And  I  mine :  I  remember,  when  I  was  in  love,  I  broke  my 
sword  upon  a  stone,  and  bid  him  take  that  for  coming  a-night  to 
Jane  Smile:  and  I  remember  the  kissing  of  her  batlet,^  and  the 
cow's  dugs  that  her  pretty  chapped  hands  had  milked :  and  I  remem- 
ber the  wooing  of  a  peascod  instead  of  her ;  from  whom®  I  took  two 
cods,  and,  giving  her  them  again,  said  with  weeping  tears.  Wear  these 
for  my  sake.  We,  that  are  true  lovers,  run  into  strange  capers ;  but 
as  all  is  mortal  in  nature,  so  is  all  natm-e  in  love  mortal  in  foUy.^ 

Ros.  Thou  speakest  wiser  than  thou  art  'ware  of. 

Touch.  Nay,  I  shall  ne'er  be  'ware  of  mine  own  wit,  till  I  break 
my  shins  against  it. 

Ros.  Jove !  Jove !  this  shepherd's  passion 

Is  much  upon  my  fashion. 

Touch.  And  mine ;  but  it  grows  something  stale  with  me. 

Cel.  I  pray  you,  one  of  you  question  yond  man. 
If  he  for  gold  will  give  us  any  food ; 
I  faint  almost  to  death. 

Touch.  Holla ;  you  clown ! 

Ros.  Peace,  fool ;  he 's  not  thy  kinsman. 

Cob.  Who  calls? 

Touch.  Your  betters,  sir. 

CoR.  Else  are  they  very  wTctched. 

Ros.  Peace,  I  say  :— 

Good  even  to  you,*  friend. 

Con.  And  to  you,  gentle  sir,  and  to  you  all. 

Ros.  I  pr'vthee,  shepherd,  if  that  love,  or  gold,  < 
Can  in  this  desert  place  buy  entertainment. 
Bring  us  where  we  may  rest  ourselves  and  feed : 
Here 's  a  young  maid  with  travel  much  oppress'd. 
And  faints  for  succour. 

Cob.  Fair  sir,  I  pity  her, 

And  wish,  for  her  sake  more  than  for  mine  own. 
My  fortunes  were  more  able  to  relievo  her ; 
But  I  am  shepherd  to  another  man. 
And  do  not  shear  the  fleeces  that  I  graze ; 
My  master  is  of  churlish  disposition. 

And  little  recks  to  find  the  way  to  heaven  % 

By  doing  deeds  of  hospitality : 

(♦)  First  folio,  f/our. 

*  Senrchinrf  of  thy  wound,—]  The  second  folio,  1632,  roads,  " tJuir  wound"  only 
partially  correcting  the  error  of  the  first  edition,  1623,  which  has,  **  searching  of  th&y 
wouldr 

•»  Batlct,— -]  The  bat  used  to  beat  linen  in  washing.    In  the  first  folio,  batter. 

c  From  wUom— -]  "  From  his  mistress,"  Mr.  Knight  says,  and  other  editors  hare 
faUen  into  the  same  error.  Touchstone  surely  means  that  he  both  took  the  cods  from 
and  returned  them  to  ^q  peascod,  the  representative  of  his  mistress.  In  like  manner 
he  tells  us,  just  before,  he  broke  his  sword  upon  a  stone,  and  bid  him.  his  uuaginod  rival, 
"take  that."  r-  ,  -»  » 

<  But  as  all  is  mortal  in  nature,  so  is  all  nature  in  love  mortal  in  foUy.l  As  the  com- 
mentators appear  not  to  suspect  corruption  here,  the  passage  probably  contains  a 
meaning  we  have  failed  to  discover. 
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Besidefi,  his  cote,  his  flocks,  and  bounds  of  feed,  • 

Are  now  on  sale,  and  at  our  sheepcote  now, 
Bv  reason  of  his  absence,  there  is  nothing 
That  you  will  feed  on ;  but  what  is,  come  see, 
And  in  ^  voice  most  welcome  shall  you  be. 

Ros.  What  is  he  that  shall  buy  his  flock  and  pasture? 

Cob.  That  young  s\^'ain  that  you  saw  here  but  erewhile, 
That  little  cares  for  buying  anjthing. 

Eos.  I  pray  thee,  if  it  stand  with  honesty, 
Buy  thou  the  cottage,  pasture,  and  the  flock. 
And  thou  shalt  have  to  pay  for  it  of  us. 

Cel.  And  we  will  mend  thy  wages :  I  like  this  place. 
And  willingly  could  waste  my  time  in  it.- 

CoE.  Assuredly,  the  thing  is  to  be  sold : 
Go  with  me ;  if  you  like,  upn  report, 
The  soil,  the  profit,  and  this  kind  of  life, 
I  will  your  very  faithful  feeder  be. 
And  buy  it  with  your  gold  right  suddenly.  [^£xeunL 


SCENE  Y.'-Anothe)'  part  of  the  Forest 
Enter  Amiens,  Jaques,  and  others. 

SONG. 

Ami.  Undet  the  greenwood  tree. 

Who  loves  to  lie  tciih  me, 
.  A  fid  turn*  his  mtrrrij  note 
Unto  the  sivcet  bird's  throat, 
Come  hither^  come  hither^  come  hither-; 
Here  shall  he  see 
Ko  enemy, 
But  winter  a7id  rough  weather. 

Jaq.  More,  more,  I  pr'ythce,  more. 

Ami.  It  will  m^e  ygu  melancholy,  monsieur  Jaques. 

Jaq.  I  thank  it.    More,  I  nr'ythee,  more.    I  can  suck  melancholy 
out  of  a  song,  as  a  weazel  sucks  eggs ;  more,  I  pr'ythee,  more. 

Ami.  My  voice  is  ragged  ;**  I  know  I  cannot  please  you. 
**    Jaq.  I  do  not  desire  you  to  please  me,  I  do  desire  you  to  sing ; 
come,  more;  another  stanza;  call  you  'em  stanzas? 

Ami.  What  you  will,  monsieur  Jaques. 

Jaq.  Nay,  I  care  not  for  their  names;  they  owe  me  nothing. 
Will  you  sing  ?  ' 

Ami.  More  at  your  request  than  to  please  myself. 

Jaq.  Well  then,  if  ever  I  thank  any  man,  I  '11  thank  you :  but  that 

»  And  turn  his  merry  not^-A  In  many  modem  editions  we  have  "  tune  his  m^nr 
note ; "  but  tttm  was  the  poet's  pnrase : — 

"  "Whiles  threadbare  Martiall  iurm  his  merry  note." 

Hall's  Satirest  Bk.  VI.  Sat.  1,  quoted  by  Mr.  Singer, 
k  Ragged ;]  That  is,  rouffhy  rugged. 
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hey  call  compliment,  is  like  the  encomiter  of  two  dog-apes;*  and 
w^hen  a  man  uianks  me  heartily,  methinks  I  have  given  him  a  penny, 
and  he  renders  me  the  beggarly  thanks.  Come,  sing ;  and  you  that 
^11  not,  hold  yonr  tongues. 

Aaal  Well,  I  '11  end  the  song.  Sifs,  cover^  the  while ;  the  duke 
will  drink  under  this  tree :  he  hath  been  all  this  day  to  look  yott. 

Jaq.  And  I  have  been  all  this  day  to  avoid  him.  He  is  too 
disputable  for  my  company :  I  think  of  as  many  matters  as  he,  but  I 
give  heaven  thanks,  and  make  no  boast  of  them.  Come,  warble, 
come. 

SONG. 

Who  doih  amhition  shtin^  [All  togethtr  ken 

And  loves  to  live  i*  the  sun^ 
Seeking  thefoofi  he  eats, 
And  pleas' d  with  what  he  gets. 
Come  hither,  come  hither ,  come  hither; 
Here  shall  lie  see 
No  enemy, 
But  winter  and  rough  weather. 

Jaq.  I'll  give  you  a  verse  to  this  note,  that  I  made  yesterday  in 
■despite  of  my  invention. 
Aml  And  I  '11  sing  it. 
Jaq.  Thus  it  goes : 

Jf  it  do  come  to  pass. 
That  any  man  turn  ass. 
Leaving  his  wealth  and  ease, 
A  stubborn  will  to  please, 
Bucdame,  ducdame,  ducdame;^ 
Here  sJtall  lie  see 
Or  OSS  fools  as  he, 
An  if  he  will  corns  to  me. 

Ami.  What's  that  ducdame? 

Jaq.  T  is  a  Greek  invocation,  to  call  fools  into  a  circle.    I Jll  go 
sleep  if  I  can ;  if  I  cannot,  I  '11  rail  against  all  the  first-bom  of  Egypt. 
Jjn,  And  I  *11  go  seek  the  duke ;  his  banquet  is  prepared. 

lExeunt  severally. 

•  Doff-apes ;]  "  Some  be  caUcd  eenophe  ;  and  be  lyke  to  an  hounds  in  the  face,  and  in 
the  bodfy  lyke  to  &n  ape." — Babtholomjeus,  J)e  propr.  rerum,  xviii.  96,  quoted  by 
Douce; 

*  Sirs,  cover  ths  ichils ;'\  That  is,  prepKaro  the  table;  equivalent  to  our  "lay  the 
cloth ; " — "  bid  them  cover  the  table,  servo  in  the  meat,  and  we  will  come  in  to  dinner." 
--Merchant  of  Venice,  Act  III.  So.  5. 

«  Ducdame :]  After  all  that  has  been  written  in  elucidation  of  "  ducdame"  we  are 
iisposed  to  beuovo  the  "invocation,"  like  the  Clown's — 

"Fond  done,  done  fond;'* 

in  **  AU  *8  WeU  That  Ends  "Well,"  is  mere  unmeaning  babble  coined  for  the  occasion. 
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SCENE  YL.— Another  part  of  the  Forest 

Enter  Orlando  and  Adam, 

Adam.  Dear  master,  I  can  go  no  further :  0^  I  die  for  food !  Here 
lie  I  down,  and  measure  out  my  grave.    Farewell,  kind  master. 

Orl.  Why,  how  now,  Adam !  no  greater  heart  in  thee  ?  Lire  a 
little ;  comfort  a  little ;  cheer  thyself  a  little :  if  this  uncouth  forest 
yield  any  thing  savage,  I  will  either  be  food  for  it,  or  bring  it  for  food 
to  thee.  Thy  conceit  is  nearer  death  than  thy  powers.  For  my 
sake,  be  comfortable;  hold  death  awhile  at  the  arm's  end.  I  will 
here  be  with  thee  presently,  and  if  I  brmg  thee  not  something  to 
eat,  I  *11  give  thee  leave  to  die ;  but  if  thou  diest  before  I  come,  thou 
art  a  mocker  of  my  labour.  Well  said  \^  thou  lookest  cheerly ;  and 
I'll  be  with  thee  quickly.  Yet  thou  liest  in  the  bleak  air:  come,  I 
will  bear  thee  to  some  shelter ;  and  thou  shalt  not  die  for  lack  of  a 
dinner,  if  there  live  any  thing  in  this  desert.    Cheerly,  good  Adam ! 

\_Exennt. 

SCENE  Nil.— Anotlm  part  of  the  Forest. 

A  table  set  out.    Enter  Duke  senior,  Ajoens,  and  olhers.^ 

Duke  S.  I  think  he  be  transformed  into  a  beast ; 
For  I  can  no  where  find  him  like  a  man. 

1  Lord.  My  lord,  he  is  but  even  now  gone  hence  ; 
Here  was  he  merry,  hearing  of  a  song. 

Duke  S.  If  he,  compact  of  jars,  grow  musical. 
We  shall  have  shortly  discord  in  the  spheres. — 
Go,  seek  him ;  tell  him,  I  would  speak  with  him. 

1  Lord.  He  saves  my  labour  by  his  o^^l  approach. 

Enter  Jaques. 

DoKE  S.  Why,  how  now,  monsiem* !  what  a  life  is  this, 
That  your  poor  friends  must  woo  your  company  ? 
What  I  you  look  merrily. 

Jaq.  a  fool,  a  fool !  1  met  a  fool  i'  the  forest, 
A  motley  fool , — a  miserable  world  I — 
As  I  do  live  by  food,  I  met  a  fool, 
Who  laid  him  down  and  bask'd  him  in  the  sun. 
And  rail'd  on  lady  Fortune  in  good  terms. 
In  good  set  terms, — and  yet  a  motley  fool. 
Oood^morrow,  foolf  quoth  I :  No,  sir,  quoth  he. 
Call  ine  not  fool,  till  heaven  hath  sent  meforturpe: 
And  then  he  drew  a  dial  from  his  poke. 
And  looking  on  it  with  lack-lusti'c  eye, 
Says  very  wisely.  It  is  ten  o'clock: 
Thus  we  may  see,  quoth  he,  how  the  world  wags: 
'Tis  but  an  hour  ago,  siTue  it  was  nine, 

WcU  Baid !  ]  Meaning,  well  done. 
fc  MUr  Duke,  &c.]  In  the  foUo,  1623,  "  Enter  Dim  Sen.  and  Lordy  like  Out-lawes." 
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And  after  one  horn'  more^  HtoiU  he  eleven; 
And  30,  from  hour  to  houTy  we  n^  and  n^, 
And  then^Jrom  lunar  to  Junar,  we  rot  and  rot; 
And  thereby  hangs  a  tale.    When  I  did  hear 
The  motley  fool  thus  moral  on  the  time, 
My  lungs  began  to  crow  like  chanticleer, 
That  foolB  should  be  so  deep-contemplatiye ; 
And  I  did  laugh,  sans  intermission. 
An  hour  by  his  dial. — 0  noble  fool ! 
A  worthy  fool  I  Motley 's  the  only  wear. 

Duke  S.  What  fool  is  this? 

Jaq.  0  worthy  fool ! — One  that  hath  been  a  courtier. 
And  says,  if  ladies  be  but  young  and  fair, 
They  have  the  gift  to  know  it;  and  in  his  brain, — 
Which  is  as  dry  as  the  remainder  biscuit 
After  a  voyage, — ^he  hath  strange  places  cramm'd 
With  observation,  the  which  he  vents 
In  mangled  forms* — 0,  that  I  were  a  fool ! 
I  am  ambitious  for  a  motley  coat. 

DxjKB  S.  Thou  shalt  have  one. 

Jaq.  It  is  my  only  suit  ;• 

Provided,  that  you  weed  your  better  judgments 
Of  all  opinion  that  grows  rank  in  them. 
That  I  am  wise.    I  must  have  liberty 
Withal,  as  large  a  charter  as  the  wind, 
To  blow  on  whom  I  please ;  for  so  fools  have : 
And  they  that  are  most  galled  with  my  folly. 
They  most  must  laugh.    And  why,  sir,  must  they  so  ? 
The  why  is  plain  as  way  to  parish  church : 
He  that  a  fool  doth  very  wisely  hit. 
Doth  very  foolishly,  although  he  smart. 
Not  to  seem^  senseless  of  the  bob :  if  not^ 

The  wise  man's  folly  is  anatomized  v 

Even  by  the  squandering  glances  of  the  fool. 
Invest  me  in  my  motley;  give  me  leave 
To  speak  my  mind,  and  I  will  through  and  through 
Cleanse  the  foul  body  of  the  infected  world, 
If  they  will  ^tiently  receive  my  medicine. 

Duke  S.  Fie  oil  mee !  I  can  tell  what  thou  wouldst  do. 

Jaq.  What,  for  a  counter,  would  I  do,  but  good? 

Duke  S.  Most  mischievous  foul  sin,  in  chimng  sin  :* 
For  thou  thyself  hast  been  a  libertine, 
As  sensual  as  the  brutish  sting  itself; 
And  aQ  the  embossed  sores,  and  headed  evils, 

(•)  First  folio,^. 

•  Jfy  wU^  vaak ; J  The'old^  old  play  on  the  douUe  metzung  of  the  word 
k  Not  to  j«»i— J  The  original  text  reads  only  :— 

<<  Seem  senseless  of  the  bob/' 

The  words  not  to,  woto  supplied  by  Theobald.  If  any  addition  is  reaUy  called  for,  that 
proposed  by  Mr.  Collier's  annotator— "^m^  to  seem,"  &c.^is  weU  entitled  to  eon- 
adoration.  ^ 

VOL.  ni. 
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That  thou  with  licence  of  free  foot  hast  caught^ 
Wouldst  thou  disgoi^ge  into  the  general  world. 

Jaq.  Why,  who  cries  out  on  pride, 
That  can  therein  tax  any  private  party  ? 
Doth  it  not  flow  as  hugely  as  the  sea, 
Till  that  the  weanr  very*  means  do  ebb  ? 
What  woman  in  tne  city  do  I  name, 
When  that  I  say,  He  city-woinan  bears 
The  cost  of  princes  on  unworthy  shoulders? 
Who  can  come  in,  and  say  that  I  mean  her. 
When  such  a  one  as  she,  such  is  her  neighbour  ? 
Or  what  is  he  of  basest  function, 
That  says  his  bravery**  is  not  on  my  cost^ 
(Thinking  that  1  mean^him,)  but  merein  suits 
,  His  folly  to  the  mettle  of  my  speech  ? 
There  then ;  how  then  ?  what  then  ?  Let  me  see  wherein 
My  tongue  hath  wrong'd  him :  if  it  do  him  rights 
Then  he  hath  wrong*d  himself:  if  he  be  free, 
Why  then  jdy  taxing  like  a  wild-goose  flies, 
XJnclaim'd  of  any  man. — ^But  who  comes  here  ? 

Enter  Oelando,  with  his  sword  drawn, 

Orl.  Forbear,  and  eat  no  more. 

Jaq.  .    Why,  I  have  eat  none  yet. 

Orl.  Nor  shalt  not,  till  necessity  be  serv'd. 

Jaq.  Of  what  kind  should  this  cock  come  of? 

Duke  S.  Art  thou  tiius  bolden'd,  man,  by  thy  distress, 
Or  else  a  rude  despiser  of  good  manners, 
That  in  civility  thou  seem'st  so  empty? 

Orl.  You  touch'd  my  vein  at  first ;  the  thorny  point 
Of  bare  distress  hath  ta'en  from  me  the  show 
Of  smooth  civility:  yet  am  I  inland^^  bred, 
And  know  some  nurture.*    But  forbear,  I  say ; 
I 

•  Till  that  the  weary  yery  means  do  ebb  f]  This,  the  reading  of  the  old  text,  ii  not 
verv  clear ;  neither  are  tha  emendationB  of  it  which  have  been  adopted  or  proposed. 

Pope  changed  it  to, — 

"  Tin  that  the  very  very  means  do  ebb." 

Mr.,  Singer  gires,  *'  TiU  that  the  wearer's  rery  means  do  ebb ; "  and  Mr.  Collier's 
annotator  sug^stSi  "  TiU  that  tiie  very  means  of  wear  do  ebb." 

The  disputed  words  shool^  perhaps,  be  printed  with  a  hyphen,  '*  ioearp'-very^**  or 
'^  very-weary"  See  a  ooUeotion  of  old  musical  airs,  entitled  '*  Ayeres,  or  Phantsstiquo 
Spirites  for  three  yoices,  made  and  newly  published  by  Thomaa  neillres,"  &c.  1008 : — 

'<  I  wm  be  blithe  and  briake^ 
Leap  and  skip,  hop  and  tnp, 
Tume  about,  in  the  rout, 
Until  very  weary  ioyntes  can  scarce  friske." 

^  "Bravery—]  Finery. 

c  Inland—]  Opposed  to  inland,  Orlando  means  that  he  is  urbanely  bred ;  brought 
up  in  civilized  society ;  "—or,  finaUy,  in  any  uplandish  villaffe  or  comer  of  a  Beahne 
where  is  no  resort  but  of  poore  rustioaU  or  uncivill  people."— PuTrENHAii*«  Arte  of 
Foesie,  1589. 

*  And  know  some  nurture.]  And  possess  some  courtesy,  breeding,  manners  : — "  It  is 
1  point  of  nurture^  or  good  manners,  to  salute  them  tliat  you  meetc.  IJrbtnitaa  est 
salutare  obvios."— Baret's  Alvearie,  1580. 
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He  dies  that  touches  any  of  tliis  fruit, 
Till  I  and  my  affairs  are  answered. 

Jaq.  An  you  will  not  be  answered  with  reason,* 
I  must  die. 

Duke  S,  What  would  you  have  ?    Your  gentleness  shall  force. 
More  than  your  force  move  us  to  gentleness. 

Obl.  I  almost  die  for  food,  and  let  me  have  it. 

Duke  S.  Sit  down  and  feed,  and  welcome  to  our  table. 

Obl.  Speak  you  so  gently  ?    Pardon  me,  I  pray  you  • 
I  thought,  that  all  things  had  been  savage  here, 
-And  therefore  put  I  on  the  countenance 
■Of  stem  commandment.    But  whate'er  you  are, 
That  in  this  desert  inaccessible, 
Under  the  shade  of  melancholy  boughs, 
Lose  and  neglect  the  creeping  hours  of  time ; 
If  ever  you  have  looked  on  better  days, 
Jf  ever  been  where  bells  have  knolM  to  church. 
If  ever  sat  at  any  good  man's  feast. 
If  ever  from  vour  eyelids  wip'd  a  tear. 
And  know  what  t  is  to  pity  and  be  pitied, — 
Let  gentleness  my  strong  enforcement  be : 
In  the  which  hope  I  blush,  and  hide  my  sword. 

DuKB  S.  True  is  it  that  we  have  seen  better  days, 
Jjid  have  with  holy  bell  been  knoU'd  to  church, 
JLnd  sat  at  good  men's  feasts ;  and  wip'd  our  eyes 
Of  drops  that  sacred  pity  hath  engendefd : 
And  therefore  sit  you  down  in  gentleness, 
And  take  upon  command  what  help  we  have, 
That  to  your  wanting  may  be  minister'd. 

Obl.  Then,  but  forbear  your  food  a  little  while, 
"Whiles,  like  a  doe,  I  go  to  find  my  fawn. 
And  give  it  food.    There  is  an  old  poor  man, 
Who  after  me  hath  many  a  weary  step 
Limp'd  in  pure  love ;  till  he  be  first  suffic'd, — 
X)pj)ress'd  with  two  weak  evils,  age  and  hunger, — 
I  will  not  touch  a  bit. 

Duke  S.  Go  find  him  out, 

And  we  will  nothing  waste  till  you  return. 

Obl.  I  thank  ye ;  and  be  bless'd  for  your  good  coDjfort !        [ExiL 

Duke  S.  Thou  seest  we  are  not  all  alone  unh 
This  wide  and  universal  theatre 
Presents  more  woefdl  pageants  than  the  scene 
Wherem  we  play  in. 

Jaq.  ,  All  t^he  world 's  a  stag^T 

And  all  the  men  and  women  merely  players : 

•  With  reason,—]  "We  should,  possibly,  read  reasons.  Here,  as  in  other  plaoes, 
ShaJccspeare  evidently  indulged  in  the  perennial  pun  on  reasons  and  raisins.  A  quibble^ 
l>y  the  way,  which  SkeltonTong  before  found  irresiBtible : — 

"  Greto  reysons  with  resons  be  now  rcprobitante,^ 
For  reysons  are  no  resons^  but  resons  current" 

S/feke  Parrot.    Dycc's  Ed.  vol.  li-  p.  22. 
r  2 
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They  have  their  exits  and  their  entrances, 

And  one  man  in  his  time  plays  many  parts, 

His  acts  being  seven  ages.    At  first  the  in&nt. 

Mewling  and  pnking  in  the  nurse's  arms : 

Then  the  -idiining  school-boy,  with  his  satchel 

And  shining  moming-fiace,  creeping  like  snail 

Unwillingly  to  school    And  then  the  lover, 

Sighing  Kke  furnace,  with  a  woeful  ballad 

Made  5)  his  mistress'  eyebrow.    Then  a  soldier. 

Full  of  strange  oaths,  and  bearded  like  the  pard, 

Jealous  in  honour,  sudden,*  and  quick  in  quarrel, 

Seeking  the  bubble  reputation. 

Even  in  the  cannon's  mouth.    And  tiien  the  justice^ 

In  fair  round  belly  with  good  capon  lin'd. 

With  eyes  severe  and  beard  of  formal  cut^ 

Full  of  wise  saws  and  modem  instances ; 

And  so  he  plays  his  part.    The  sixth  age  shifts- 

Into  the  lean  and  slipper'd  pantaloon. 

With  spectacles  on  nose  and  pouch  on  side ; 

His  vouthful  hose,  well  sav'd,  a  world  too  wide 

For  nis  shrunk  shank ;  and  his  big  manly  voice. 

Turning  again  toward  childish  treble,  pipes 

And  wUstles  in  his  sound.    Last  sc^e  of  all. 

That  ends  this  strange  eventful  history. 

Is  second  childishness,  and  mere  oblivion. 

Sans  teeth,  sans  eyes,  sans  taste,  sans  everything. 

Re-enter  Orlando,  mth  Adam.  (2) 

Duke  S.  Welcome.    Set  do^vn  your  venerable  burden, 
And  let  him  feed. 

Orl.  I  thank  you  most  for  him. 

Adam.  So  had  you  need, 
I  scarce  can  speak  to  thank  you  for  myself. 

Duke  S.  Welcome ;  fiall  to :  I  will  not  trouble  you 
As  yet,  to  question  you  about  your  fortunes. — 
Give  us  some  music ;  and,  good  cousin,  sing. 


SONG. 


Ami.  BhWy  hhw,  thou  winter  umd^ 

Thau  art  not  so  unkind 

As  wmCs  ingratitude ; 
Thy  tooth  is  not  so  keen 
Because  thou  art  not  seen^ 

Although  thy  breath  he  rude. 

•  8uddon,-J  Violent. 

*  7*hy  tooth  is  not  so  keen 
Because  thou  art  not  seen, — ] 

The  second  Line  has  provoked  some  discussion.    Johnson  supposed  the  original  was  losV 
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Heigh-ho  I  Bing^  heigh-ho  !  unto  the  green  holly ; 
Mostfriendsh^  is  feigning^  moat  loving  mere  folly  : 
Then,^  h^h-ho,  the  holly  ! 
This  life  is  most  jolly. 

n. 

Freeze,  freeze,  thou  bitter  shy^ 
That  dost  not  bite  so  nigh 

As  benefits  forgot : 
Though  thou  the  waters  warp, 
Thy  sting  is  not  ho  sharp 

As  friend  remembered  not. 
Heigh-ho  !  sing,  heigh-ho  !  Ac. 

Duke  S.  If  that  yon  were  the  good  sir  Roland's  son, — 
As  you  have  whisper'd  faithfully  you  were, 
And  as  mine  eye  doth  his  efBgies  witness 
Most  truly  limn'd  and  living  in  your  face, — 
Be  truly  welcome  hither:  I  am  the  duke> 
That  lov'd  your  fether.    The  residue  of  your  fortune^ 
"Go  to  my  <»ve  and  tell  me. — Good  old  man, 
Thou  art  right  welcome  as  thy  masterf  is : 
8uTO)ort  him  by  the  ann. — Give  me  your  hand, 
And  let  me  all  your  fortunes  understand.  [^ExeimL 


ACT    III. 

SCENE  I.— A  Boom  in  the  Palace. 

Enter  Duke  Frederick,  Oliver,  Lords,  and  Attendants. 

Duke  P.  Not  see  him  since  ?    Sir,  sir,  that  cannot  be : 
But  were  I  not  the  better  part  made  mercy, 
I  should  not  seek  an  absent  argument 

(•)  Old  text,  The.  (f)  First  loUo,  nuuten. 

und  tluB  line  rabetitated  merely  to  fiU  up  the  measure  and  the  rh}-me.  Warburton 
4Nropoae<t~- 

«  Because  thou  art  not  sheen;** 
and  Farmer, — 

**  Because  tJte  heart  'a  not  seen;" 

«ieither  of  which  conjectures  can  be  thought  happy.  If  change  is  imperative,  one  less 
Talent  wiU  afford  a  meaning  quite  in  harmony  with  the  sentiment  of  the  song;  we 
tni^treed, — 

<*  Thy  tooth  is  not  so  keen, 
Because  thou  art/<w«i«?«." 

But  the  original  text  is,  perhaps,  susceptible  of  a  different  interpretation  to  that  it  has 
•received.  The  poet  certamly  could  not  intend  that  the  wintry  olast  was  less  cutting 
t>ocause  invisible;  he  might  mean,  however,  that  the  keenness  of  the  wind's  tooth  was 
inherent  and  not  a  quality  developed  (like  the  malice  of  a  false  friend),  by  the  oppor- 
tunity of  inflicting  a  hurt  uuiiccn. 
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Of  my  revenge,  thou  present :  but  look  to  it ; 

Find  out  thy  brother,  wheresoe'er  he  is : 

Seek  him  with  candle  ;(i)  bring  him  dead  or  living, 

Within  this  twelvemonth,  or  turn  thou  no  mofe 

To  seek  a  living  in  our  territory. 

Thy  lands,  and  all  things  that  thou  dost  call  thine. 

Worth  seizure,  do  we  seize  into  our  hands ; 

Till  thou  canst  auit  thee  by  thy  brother's  mouth, 

Of  what  we  think  against  &ee. 

O14.  0,  that  your  highness  knew  my  heart  in  this ! 
I  never  loyd  my  brother  in  my  life. 

Duke  F.  More  villain  thou. — ^Well,  push  him  out  of  doors ; 
And  let  my  officers  of  such  a  nature 
Make  an  c^nt  upon  his  house  and  lands : 
Do  this  expediently,'*  and  turn  him"  going.  [Exeunt^ 


SCENE  H.—The  Forest. 

Enter  Oblakdo,  wWh  a  paper. 

Orl.  Hang  there,  my  verse,  in  witness  of  my  love : 

And,  thou,  thrice-crowned  (2)  queen  of  night,  survey 
With  \hj  chaste  eye,  from  thy  pale  sphere  above, 

Thy  huntress'  name,  that  my  fall  life  doth  sway. 
0  Eosalind !  these  trees  shall  be  my  books, 

And  in  their  barks  my  thoughts  I  'U  character, 
That  every  eye,  which  in  this  forest  looks. 

Shall  see  tny  virtue  witness'd  every  where. 
Run,  run,  Orlando ;  carve  on  every  tree, 
The  fair,  the  chaste,  and  unexpressive^  she.  [^ExlL 

Enter  Coein  and  Touchstone. 

Cor.  And  how  like  you  this  shepherd's  life,  master  Touchstone  ? 

Touch.  Truly,  shepherd,  in  respct  of  itself,  it  is  a  good  life ;  but 
in  respect  that  it  is  a  shepherd's  hfe,  it  is  naught.  In  re^>ect  that  it 
is  solitary,  I  like  it  very  well ;  but  in  respect  Siat  it  is  private,  it  is  a 
very  vile  Ufe.  Now  in  respect  it  is  in  the  fields,  it  pleaseth  me  well ; 
but  in  respect  it  is  not  in  the  court,  it  is  tedious.  As  it  is  a  sparo^ 
life,  look  you,  it  fits  my  humour  well ;  but  as  there  is  no  more  plenty^ 
in  it,  it  goes  much  against  my  stomach.  Hast  any  philosophy  in. 
thee,  shemierd'? 

Cob.  No  more  but  that  I  know,  the  more  one  sickens,  the  worse 

•  Expediently,—]  JSxpeditiously.    So  in  "  King  John,"  Act  H.  Sc.  1,  "His  marches, 
are  expedient  to  this  town ;"  and  in  the  Second  Part  of  "  Henry  VI."  Act  HI.  60. 1 :— - 

"  A  breach  that  craves  a  quick  expedient  stop." 

*  Unexpresaive— ]  Inexpreseible.    So  Milton,  in  his  "  Lycidas,"  t.  176 :  — 

"  And  hears  the  unexpresaive  nuptial  song." 
And  again,  in  the  "Hymn  on  the  Nativity"  :— 
*^  Harping  in  loud  and  solemn  quire, 
^     With  unexpreteive  notes  to  heaven's  new-bom  heir.*' 
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at  ease  he  is ;  and  that  he  that  wants  money^  means,  and  content,  is 
without  three  good  friends. — ^That  the  property  of  rain  is  to  wet^  and 
fire  to  bnm ;  that  good  pasture  makes  fat  sheep ;  and  that  a  great 
cause  of  the  night,  is  lack  of  the  son ;  that  he  that  hath  learned  no 
wit  hy  nature  nor  fMrt,  may  complain  of  good  breeding,*  or  comes  of  a 
very  dull  kindred. 

Touch.  Such  a  one  is  a  natural  philosopher.  "Wast  ever  in  court, 
di^herd?  i 

Cob.  No,  truly. 

Touch.  Then  thou  art  damned. 

Cob.  Nay,  I  hope, 

Touch.  Tmly,  thou  art  damned,  like  an  ill-roasted  egg,  all  on  one 
side. 

CoR.  For  not  bemg  at  court?  your  reason? 

Touch.  Why,  if  thou  never  wast  at  courts  thou  never  sawest  good 
manners ;  if  thou  never  sawest  good  manners,  then  thy  manners  must 
be  wicked;  and  wickedness  is  sin,  and  sin  is  damnation.  Thou  art 
in  a  parlous  state,  shepherd. 

Gob.  Not  a  whit.  Touchstone :  those,  that  are  good  manners  at  the 
oourt^  are  as  ridiculous  in  the  country,  as  the  behaviour  of  the 
country  is  most  mockable  at  the  court.  You  told  me,  you  salute  not 
at  the  court,  but  you  kiss  your  hands;  that  courte^  would  be 
uncleanly,  if  courtiers  were  shepherds. 

Touch.  Instance, briefly:  com^  instance. 

Gob.  Why,  we  are  still  handlhig  our  ewes,  and  their  fells,  you 
know,  are  ^^|Euay. 

Touch,  why,  do  not  vour  courtiefs  hands  sweat?  and  is  not  the 
grease  of  a  mutton  as  wholesome  as  the  sweat  of  a  man  ?  Shallow, 
^[lallow:  a  better  instance,  I  sav;  coihe. 

Gob.  Besides,  our  hands  are  nard. 

Touch.  Your  lips  will  feel  them  the  sooner.  Shallow,  again:  a 
more  sounder  instance,  come. 

Gob.  Andtheyareoften  tarred  over  with  the  surgery  of  our  sheep; 
and  would  you  have  us  kiss  tar  ?  The  courtier's  hwids  are  perfumed 
with  civet. 

Touch.  Most  shallow  man!  Thou  worms-meat,  in  respect  of  a 
good  piece  of  flesh,  indeed ! — ^Leam  of  the  wise,  and  perpend :  civet 
is  of  a  baser  birth  than  tar ;  the  very  uncleanly  flux  of  a  cat.  Mend 
the  instance,  shepherd. 

Gob.  You  have  too  courtly  a  wit  for  me ;  I'll  rest. 

Touch.  Wilt  thou  rest  damned?  Gtoi  help  thee,  shallow  man! 
God  make  incision  in  thee,  thou  art  raw.^ 

Gob.  Sir,  I  am  a  true  labourer ;  I  earn  that  I  eat,  get  that  I  wear ; 
owe  no  man  hi^,  envy  no  man's  happiness ;  glad  of  other  men's 
good,  content  wiih  my  harm :  and  the  greatest  of  my  pride  is,  to  see 
my  ewes  graze,  and  my  lambs  suck. 

•  Mav  complain  of  good  breeding,—-]  That  ii,  of  0  deficiency  of  good  breeding.  An 
eUiptioal  mode  of  speech,  which,  as  Wniter  remarked,  is  not  peculiar  to  Shakespeare,  or 
indeed  to  the  Enghah  language. 

^  God  make  ineision  in  thee,  thou  art  raw.]  Steerens  suggests,  yery  plausibly,  that 
the  allusion  is  to  the  common  expression  of  cutting  for  the  simples. 
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Touch.  That  is  another  simple  sm  in  yon ;  to  bring  the  ewes  and 
the  rams  together,  and  to  offer  to  get  your  living  by  the  copulation 
of  cattle ;  to  be  bawd  to  a  bell-wether ;  and  to  bdxay  a  sne-lamb 
of  a  twelvemonth,  to  a  crooked-pated,  old  cuckoldly  ram,  out  of 
all  reasonable  ma^bdu  If  thou  beest  not  damned  for  this,  the  devil 
himself  will  have  no  shepherds ;  I  cannot  see  else  how  thou  shouldst 
'scape. 

Cos.  Here  comes  young  master  (Ganymede,  my  new  mistress's 
brother. 

Enter  Rosalind,  reading  a  paper. 

Bos.  From  the  east  to  western  Ind, 

No  jewel  is  like  Rosalind. 
Her  worthy  being  mounted  on  the  wind.    . 
Through  all  the  world  bears  Rosalind, 
AU  the  pictures  fairest  lin^d 
Are  but  black  to  Rosalind. 
Let  no  face  be  hpt  in  mindj 
Btd  thefcwr^  cf  Rosalind, 

Touch.  I  '11  rh^e  you  so,  eight  years  together,  dinners,  and 
suppers,  and  sleepmg  hours  except^ ;  it  is  the  right  butter-women's 
nmk^  to  market. 

Eos.  Outjfool! 

Touch.  For  a  taste: 

If  a  hart  do  lack  a  hind^ 

Let  him  seek  otd  RosaUkd, 

If  the  cat  will  after  kindj 

SOf  be  sure,  unit  Rosalind, 

Winter  *  garments  must  be  lin% 

So  must  slender  Rosalind. 

They  that  reap  must  sheaf  and  bind, 

Then  to  cart  with  Rosalind. 

Sweetest  nut  hatli  sourest  rind, 

Such  a  nut  is  Rosalmd. 

Me  that  sweetest  Rose  will  find. 

Must  find  love's  prick  and  Rosalind, 

This  is  the  very  false  gallop  of  verses ;  why  do  you  infect  yourself 
with  them? 

(*)  Old  text,  Wtntred. 

•  Fair— 1  Beauty,    See  note  (•),  p.  93,  Vol.  I. 

k  Right  buUer'tcomer^sjvDiL  to  market.']  Rank^  here,  VHiiter  says*  ''means  the  j$g^ 
trot  rate  with  which  butter-women  uniformly  travel  one  after  another  in  thor  road  to 
market."  But  this  is  not  satisfactory.  From  a  passage  in  Bravton's  poem,  '^The 
Shepherd's  Sirena,"  it  might  be  inferred  that  **  rank"  was  a  fiuniliar  term  for  ehorue^ 
or  rnyme  :^ 

**  On  thy  bank, 
In  a  rank, 
Let  thy  swans  sing  her." 

And  hutter-wometf^e  rank  may  have  been  only  another  term  for  verM  which  rhymea  in 
couplets,  called  of  old,  *'  riding  ryme." 
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Bos.  Peace,  yon  dnll  fool !  I  foand  them  on  a  tree. 

Touch.  Truly,  the  tree  yields  bad  finit. 

Sos.  I'll  graff  it  with  yon,  and  thai  I  shall  graff  it  with  a  medlar: 
then  it  will  be  the  earliest  froi^  in  the  country :  for  you  '11  be  rotten 
ereyon  be  half  ripe,  and  that 's  the  right  virtue  of  the  medlar. 

ToiTCH,  You  have  said ;  but  whemer  wisely  or  no,  let  the  forest 
judge. 

Bos.  Peace! 
Here  comes  my  sister,  readmg ;  stand  aside. 

Enter  Cblia,  reading  a  paper. 

**£L.  Why  should  this  a  *  desert  be? 

For  it  is  unpeopled?  No; 
Tongues  I'll  hang  on  every  tree, 

That  shall  civil  sayings  show. 
Some,  how  brief  the  life  of  man 

Runs  his  erring  pilgrimage  ; 
That  the  stretching  of  a  span 

Buckles  in  his  sum  of  age. 
Some,  of  violated  vows 

'Twixt  the  souls  of  friend  and  friend: 
But  upon  the  fairest  boughs. 

Or  at  every  sentence  end. 
Will  I  Rosalinda  write; 

Teaching  all  that  read,  to  know 
Thequintessence  of  every  sprite 

heaven  would  in  little  *  show. 
Therefore  heaven  nature  charged 

That  one  body  should  befilVd 
With  all  graces  wide  enlarged: 

Nature  presently  distiWd 
Helen's  cheek,  but  not  her  \  heart; 

Cleopatra's  majesty, 
Atalantc^s  better  part. 

Sad  Lucretias  modesty. , 
Thus  Rosalind  of  many  parts 

By  heavenly  synod  was  devis% 
Of  many  faces,  eyes,  and  hearts. 

To  have  the  touches  dearest  priid. 
Heaven  would  that  she  these  gtfts  should  have. 

And  I  to  live  and  die  her  slave. 

Eos.  0  most  gentle  Jupiter! — ^what  tedious  homily  of  love  have 
jou  wearied  your  parishioners  withal,  and  never  cried,  Have  patience, 
^ood  people! 

(•)  Old  text  omite,  a.       ,  (f)  Old  text,  his, 

•  In  little  show.']  In  miniaiwe  show.  So  in  "Hamlet,"  Act  H.  Sc.  2 :~" Those 
^at  would  make  mowea  at  him  while  my  father  liyed,  give  twenty,  forty,  fifty,  an 
tumdred  duoatt  a-piece,  for  his  picture  in  little" 
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Cel.  How  now  I  back,  Mends ; — shepherd,  go  off  a  little :  go  with 
him,  sirrah. 

Touch.  Come,  shepherd,  let  ns  make  an  honourable  retreat; 
though  not  with  bag  and  baggage,  j^t  with  scrip  and  scrippage. 

^  [Eiteuht  CoEiN  and  Touchotone* 

Cbl.  Didst  thou  hear  these  yerses  ? 

Bos.  0,  yes,  I  heard  them  all,  and  more  too ;  for  some  of  them 
had  ia  them  more  feet  than  the  verses  would  bear. 

Cel.  That 's  no  matter ;  the  feet  might  bear  the  verses. 

Roa.  Ay,  but  the  feet  were  lame,  and  could  not  bear  themselves- 
without  the  verse,  and  therefore  stood  lamely  in  the  verse. 

Cel.  Bui  didst  thou  hear  without  wondering  how  thy  name  should 
he  hanged  and  carved  upon  these  trees  ? 

Bos.  I  was  seven  of  the  nine  days  out  of  the  wonder  before  you 
came ;  for  look  here  what  I  found  on  a  palm-tree :  I  was  never  so  be- 
rhymed since  Pythagoras*  time,  that  I  was  an  Irish  rat,  (8)  which  I 
can  harc^  remember. 

Cel.  Itow  you  who  hath  done  this  ? 

Bos.  Is  it  a  man? 

Cel.  And  a  chain,  that  you  once  wore,  about  his  neck:  change- 
you  colour  ? 

Bos.  Ipr'ythee,.who? 

Cel.  0  lord,  lord  I  it  is  a  hard  matter  for  friends  to  meet;  but 
mountains  may  be  removed  with  earthquakes,  and  so  encounter. 

Bos.  Najr,  but  who  is  it  ? 

Cel.  Is  it  possible? 

Bos.  Najr,  I  pray  thee  now,  with  most  petitionary  vehemence,  tell 
me  who  it  is. 

Cel.  0  wonderful,  wonderful,  and  most  wonderful  wonderfdl !  and 
yet  again  wonderful,  and  after  that,. out  of  all  whooping ! 

*Bos.  Good  my  complexion!*  dost  thou  think,  though  I  am  ca> 
parisoned  like  a  man,  I  have  a  doublet  and  hose  in  my  disposition? 
One  inch  of  delay  more  is  a  South-sea  of  discovery.^  I  pr'ythee,  tell 
me  who  is  itj.  ouickly,  and  speak  apace :  I  would  thou  couldst 
stammer,  that  tnou  mightst  pour  this  conc«yaled  man  out  of  thy 
mouth,  as  wine  comes  out  of  a  narrow-mouthed  bottle, — either  too 
much  at  once,  or  not  at  all.  I  pr'ythee  take  the  cork  out  of  ^y 
mouth,  that  I  may  drink  thy  tidings. 

Cel.  So  you  may  put  a  man  in  your  belly. 

Bos.  Is  he  of  God's  making?  What  manner  of  man  ?  Is  his  head 
worth  a  hat,  or  his  chin  worth  a  beard  ? 

Cel.  Nay,  he  hath  but  a  little  beard. 

ft  Good  iny  complexion!]  Cclia  is  triiimpliing  in  Bosalind'8  heightened  coloor,  and 
the  latter's  petulant  exclamation  may  be  equivalent  to  *'  plague  on  my  complexion."  Or 
**  Good  "  may  be  ft  misprint  for  "  Mood."    Thus  Juliet: — 

^^Sood  my  unmann'd  blood  bating  in  my  cheeks." 

£ofneo  and  Juliet,  Act  IlL  Sc.  2. 

^  One  inch  ofdelaj/  more  is  a  South-sea  of  discorery.]  This  is  ]^ainAill}r  obscure,  and 
the  efforts  of  the  commentators  have  by  no  means  lessoned  its  ambigui^.  Doe^ 
Bosalind  mean  that  thou^  **  caparisoned  like  a  man,"  she  has  so  mudi  of  a  woman'ft 
curiosity  in  her  disposition,  that  *'one  inch  of  delay  more"  would  cause  her  to  betray 
her  sexr 
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Eos.  Why,  God  will  send  more,  if  the  man  will  be  thankftil :  let 
me  stay  the  growth  of  his  beard,  if  thou  delay  me  not  the  knowledge- 
of  his  chin. 

Gel.  It  is  yonng  Orlando,  that  tripped  up  the  wrestler'^  heels  and 
your  hearty  both  in  an  instant. 

Bos.  Nay,  but  the  devil  take  mocking ;  speak  sad  brow  and  true- 
maid. 

Cbl.  r  faith,  CQz,  't  is  he. 

Eos.  Orlando? 

Ckl.  Orlando. 

Eos.  Alas  the  day!  what  shalll  do  with  my  doublet  and  hose? — 
What  did  he,  when  thou  sawest  him  ?  What  said  he  ?  How  looked 
he  ?  Wherein  went  he  ?  What  makes  he  here  ?  Did  he  dsk  for  me  ?^ 
Where  remains  he?  How  parted  he  with  thee  ?  and  when  ^alt  thoui 
see  him  s^ain?    Answer  ijoie  in  one  word. 

CsL.  l^u^  must  borrow  me  Gargantua's  (4)  mouth  first :  't  is  a  word 
too  great  for  any  mouth  of  this  age's  size.  To  say  ay  and  no,  to* 
these  particulars,  is  more  than  to  answer  in  a  catechism. 

Eos.  But  doth  he  know  that  I  am  in  this  $)rest,  and  in  man's, 
apparel  ?    Looks  he  as  jfreshly  as  he  did  the  day  he  wrestled  ? 

Ckl.  It  is  as  easy  to  count  atomies  as  to  resolre  the  propositions, 
of  a  lover : — ^but  take  a  taste  of  my  finding  him,,  and  relish  it  with 
good  observance.    I  found  him  under  a  tree,  like  a  dropped  acorn. 

Eos.  It  may  well  be  called  Jove's  tree,  when  it  drops  forth  such*^ 
fruit 

Gel.  Give  me  audience,  good  madam. 

Eos.  Proceed. 

Ckl.  There  lay  he,  stretched  along,  like  a  wounded  knight. 

Eos.  Though  it  be  pity  to  see  such  a  sight,  it  well  becomes^  the- 
ground. 

Ckl.  Ciy,  holla  I «  to  thy*  tongue,  I  pr'yttee;  it  curvets  unseason^ 
ably.    He  was  furnished  like  a  hunter. 

Eos.  0  ominous!  he  comes  to  kill  my  heart. 

Ckl.  I  would  sing  my  song  without  a  burden :  thou  bringest  me 
out  of  tune. 

Eos.  Do  you  not  know  I  am  a  woman?  when  I  think,  I  must 
speak.    Sweet,  say  on. 

(*)  Old  text,  //«•. 

»  When  it  drops  forth  such /n*iY.]  The  folio,  1623,  reads,  ***when  it  drops  forth 
firnit ; "  9ueh  was  inserted  by  the  editor  of  the  second  folio.    . 

fc  //  fcell  becomes  the  ground,']  It  well  adorm,  or  graces,  or  sets  off  the  ground.  To 
become,^  in  the  present  day,  sigmfies  usuaUy  to  bejitj  to  be  suitable:  formerly  it  meant 
MOT©  than  this.  Thus,  in  "The  Comedy  of  Knors,"  Act  IH.  Sc.  2,  Luciana  bids. 
▲ntipholus, — 

" become  disloyalty ; 

Apparel  Vice  like  Virtue^s  harbinger; " 

^  And  in  *•  King  John,"  Act  V.  Sc.  1,  Falconbridge  exhorts  the  King  to,— 

** glister  like  the  god  of  war. 

When  he  intcndeth  to  become  the  field." 

<  Holla!]  This  was  a  term  of  the  manege,  by  which  a  rider  stopped  his  horse.  Thus,, 
in  Shakespeare's  "Venus  and  Adonis,"  Stanza  48: — 

"  What  recketh  he  his  rider's  an?ry  stir, 
His  flattering  *  Holla;  or  his  *  Stand,  I  say  ? ' " . 
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Cbl.  Yon  bring  mer  out. — Soft !  comes  he  not  here  ? 
Bos.  'T  is  he ;  slink  by,  and  note  him. 

[Celia  and  Bosaldtd  reiir$. 

Enter  Orlaudo  and  Jaques. 

Jaq.  I  thank  yon  for  yonr  company ;  but,  good  faith,  I  had  as  lief 
have  been  myself  alcme. 

ORTi.  And  so  had  I;  but  yet,  for  fashion  sake,  Lthank  you  too  for 
your  society. 

Jaq.  Grod  be  wi'  you ;  let's  meet  as  little  as  we  can. 

Oel.  I  do  desire  we  may  be  better  strangers. 

Jaq.  I.  pray  you,  mar  no  more  trees  With  writing  loTe-songs  in 
their  barks. 

Orl.  I  pray  you,  mar  no  more*  of  my  verses  with  reading  them 
ill-favoureoly. 

Jaq.  Rosalind  is  your  love's  name? 

Orl.  Yes,  just. 

Jaq.  .  I  do  not  like  her  name. 

Orl.  There  was  no  thought  of  pleasing  you  when  she  was 
christened. 

Jaq.  What  stature  is  she  of? 

Orl.  Just  as  high  as  my  heart. 

Jaq.  You  are  ftiS  of  pretty  answers.  Have  you  not  been  acquainted 
with  goldfflnittis'  wives,  and  conned  tiiem  out  of  rings  ? 

Obl.  Not  so ;  but  I  answer  you  right  painted  cloth^^  from  whence 
you  have  studi^  your  questions. 

Jaq.  You  have  a  nimble  wit ;  I  think  it  was  made  of  Atalanta's 
heels.  Will  you  sit  down  with  me?  and  we  two  will  rail  against  out 
mistress  the  world,  and  all  our  misery. 

Orl.  I  will  chide  no  breather  in  the  world  but  myself;  against 
whom  I  know  most  foults. 

Jaq.  The  worst  fault  you  have  is  to  be  in  love. 

Orl.  'T  is  a  fuilt  I  will  not  change  for  your  best  virtue.  I  .am 
weary  of  you. 

Jaq.  ^  my  troth,  I  was  seeking  for  a  fool  when  I  found  you. 

Orl.  He  is  drowned  in  the  brook;  look  but  in  and  you  shall  seo 
him. 

Jaq.  There  I  shall  see  mine  own  figure. 

Orl.  Which  I  take  to  be  either  a  fool  or  a  cypher. 

Jaq.  1 11  tarry  no  longer  with  you;  farewell,  good  signior  Love. 

lExU  Jaquecl 

Orl.  I  am  glad  of  your  departure ;  adieu,  good  monsieur  Melan- 
dioly.  [Celia  and  iBtoSALiND  coTMforwaird. 

Eos.  I  will  speak  to  him  like  a  saucy  lackey,  and  under  that  habit 
pl^  the  knave  with  him. — Do  you  hear,  forester  ? 

Orl.  Very  well ;  what  would  you  ? 

Eos.  I  pray  you,  what  is't  o'dock? 

(♦)  First  folio,  moe, 

•  I  answer  you  right  painted  cloth,^  Alluding  to  the  mottoes  and  "  wise 
inscribed  on  old  mural  hangings.    See  note  (1),  p.  333,  Vol.  II. 
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Orl*  You  should  ask  me,  what  time  o'  day ;  there 's  no  clock  in  the 
forest. 

Bos.  Then  there  is  no  true  lover  in  the  forest ;  else  sighing  every 
minute,  and  groaning  every  hour,  would  detect  the  lazy  foot  of  time 
as  well  as  a  clock. 

Orl.  And  why  not  the  swift  foot  of  time?  had  not  that  been  as 
proper? 

Eos.  By  no  means,  sir.  Time  travels  in  divers  paces  with  divers 
persons:  I'll  tell  you  who  Time  ambles  withal,  who  Time  trots 
withal,  who  Time  gallops  withal,  and  who  he  stands  still  withal. 

Orl.  I  pr'ythee  who  doth  he  trot  withal  ? 

Eos.  Marry,  he  trots  hard  with  a  young  maid,  between  the  contract 
of  lier  marriage,  and  the  day  it  is  solemnized ;  if  the  interim  be  but  a 
se'linight.  Time's  pace  is  so  hari  that  it  seems  the  length  of  seven 
year. 

Orl.  Who  ambles  Time  wiilial  ? 

Eos.  With  a  priest  that  lacks  Latin,  and  a  rich  man  that  hath  not 
the  gout :  for  the  one  sleeps  easily,  because  he  cannot  study ;  and  the 
other  lives  merrily,  because  he  feels  no  pain:  the  one  lacking  the 
burden  of  lean  and  wasteful  learning ;  the  oth«r  knowing  no  burden 
of  heavy  tedious  penury :  these  Time  ambles  withal. 

Orl.  Who  doth  he  gallop  withal  ? 

Eos.  With  a  thief  to  the  gallows :  for  though  he  go  as  softly  as  foot 
can  fall,  he  thinks  himself  too  soon  there. 

Qru  Who  stays  it  still  withal? 

Eos.  With  lawyers  in  the  vacation:  for  they  sleep  between  term 
and  term,  taii  then  they  perceive  not  how  Time  moves. 

Orl.  Where  dwell  you,  pretty  youth  ? 

Bos,  With  this  shepheraess,  my  sister,  here  in  the  skirts  of  the 
forest^  like  fringe  upon  a  petticoat. 

OrL  Are  you  native  of  this  place  ? 

Bos.  As  the  coney,  that  you  see  dwell  where  she  is  kindled. 

Orl.  Your  accent  is  something  finer  than  you  could  purchase  in 
80  removed  a  dwelling. 

Bos,  I  have  been  told  so  of  many:  but,  indeed,  an  old  religious 
uncle  of  mine  taught  me  to  speak,  who  was  in  his  youth  an  inland'^ 
man ;  one  that  knew  courtship  too  well,  for  there  he  fell  in  love.  I  ' 
have  heard  him  read  many  lectures  i^ainst  it;  and  I  thank  God  I  am 
not  a  woman,  to  be  touched  with  so  many  giddy  ofRsnces  as  he  hath 
genoaUy  taxed  their  whole  sex  withaL 

Orl.  Can  you  remember  any  of  the  principal  evils,  that  he  laid  to 
the  chai^  of  women  ? 

Eos.  There  were  none  principal ;  they  were  all  like  one  another  aa 
half-^pence  are :  every  one  fault  seeming  monstrous,  till  his  fellow  fault 
came  to  match  it. 

Orl.  I  pr'ythee,  recount  some  of  them. 
^  Eos.  No ;  I  will  not  cast  away,  my  physic,  but  on  those  that  are 
tick.    There  is  a  man  haunts  the  for^  that  abuses  out  young  plants 
with  carving  Rosalind  on  their  barks;  hangs  odes  upon  hawthorns, 

•  An  inUnd  man ;]  See  note  (<),  p.  114. 
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^and  elegies  on  brambles;  all,  forsooth,  deifying*  the  name  of  Bosa- 
lind :  if  I  conld  meet  that  fancy-monger,  I  would  give  him  some  good 
'Counsel,  for  he  seems  to  have  the  quotidian  of  love  upon  him. 

Orl.  I  am  he  that  is  so  lore-shaked ;  I  pray  you,  tell  me  your 
remedy. 

Ros.  There  is  none  of  my  uncle's  marks  upon  you :  he  taught  me 
how  to  know  a  man  in  love ;  in  which  cage  of  ruahes  I  am  sure  you 
are  f  not  a  prisoner. 

Orl.  What  wete  his  marks  ? 

Ros.  A  lean  cheek, — ^which  you  have  not ;  a  blue  eye  and  sunken, — 
•which  you  have  not;  an  unquestionable*  spirit, — ^which  you  have 
not ;  a  beard  neglected, — ^which  you  have  not ;  but  I  pardon  you  for 
that ;  for  simply  your  having  in  beard  is  a  younger  brother's  revenue. 
— Then  your  hose  should  be  ungartered,^  your  bonnet  unhanded, 
your  sleeve  unbuttoned,  your  shoe  untied,  and  everything  about  you 
demonstrating  a  careless  desolation ; — but  you  are  no  such  man ; — 
you  are  rather  point-device  in  your  accoutrements ;  as  loving  your- 
self than  seeming  the  lover  of  any  other. 

ORii.  Fan*  youth,  I  would  I  could  make  thee  believe  I  love. 

Eos.  Me  believe  it?  you  may  as  soon  make  her  that  you  love 
believe  it ;  which,  I  warrant,  she  is  apter  to  do,  than  to  confess  she 
•does ;  that  is  one  of  the  points  in  the  which  women  still  give  the  lie 
to  their  consciences.  But,  in  good  sooth,  are  ][ou  he  that  hangs  the 
verses  on  the  trees,  wherein  Rosalind  is  so  admired  ? 

Orl.  I  swear  to  thee,  youth,  by  the  white  hand  of  Rosalind,  I  am 
that  he,  that  unfortunate  he. 

Ros,  But  are  you  so  much  in  love  as  your  rhymes  speak  ? 

Orl.  Neither  rhyme  nor  reason  can  express  how  much. 

Ros.  Love  is  merely^  a  madness ;  and,  I  tell  you,  deserves  as  well 
^  dark  house  and  a  whip  as  madmen  do :  and  the  reason  why  they  are 
npt  80  punished  and  cured  is,  that  the  lunacy  is  so  ordinary  that  tiie 
whippers  are  in  love  too :  jet  I  profess  curing  it  by  counsel. 

Orl.  Did  you  evw  cure  any  so? 

Ros.  Yes,  one ;  and  in  this  manner.  He  was  to  Imagine  me  his 
love,  his  mistress ;  and  I  set  him  every  day  to  woo  me :  at  which  time 

(♦)  First  folio,  drying,  (f)  First  folio,  art, 

*  An  unqaestionable  spirit,^  One  avene  to  qnestion  or  disconne. 

*  Your  hoee  should  bo  ungartCTcd,— ]  See  note  (•),  p.  16,  Vol.  I. 

«  Merely—]  It  may  not  be  impertinent  to  say,  once  for  all,  that  merely ^  from  the  Lttin 
nwrus  ana  meref  in  old  language  meant  absolutely,  tUtogether,  purely,  Thua  in  the 
present  play: — 

'*  And  all  the  men  and  women  merely  players." 


Jlgain,— 
Again,^ 
Again,— 


** Merely,  thou  art  death's  fooL" 

Jfeaeurefor  Meaettre,  Aot  m.  So.  1. 

"  We  are  merely  cheated  of  our  lires." 

The  Tempeety  ActL  So.  1. 


'<  Things  rank  and  gross  in  nature  possess  it  merely." 

Samlet f  Act  I.  Sc.  2. 
And  in  Lodge's  Rosalynde,  on  which  this  comedy  is  based: — 

**  And  forth  they  puUed  such  A'ictuals  as  they  had,  and  fed  as  merely  as  if  they  had 
been  in  Paris." 
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would  I,  being  bnt  a  moonish'*  youth,  grieve,  be  eflfeminate,  change- 
able, longing,  and  liking ;  proud,  fantastical,  apish,  shallow,  inconstant, 
Ml  of  t^trs,  full  of  smiles ;  for  every  passion  something,  and  for  no 
passion  toily  anything,  as  boys  and  women  are  for  the  most  part  cattle 
of  this  colour :  woula  now  like  him,  now  loathe  him ;  then  entertain 
him,  ilien  forswear  him ;  now  weep  for  him,  then  spit  at  him ;  that  I 
diave  my  suitor  fix)m  his  mad  humour  of  love,  to  a  loving*  humour 
•of  madness ;  which  was,  to  forswear  the  full  stream  of  the  world,  and 
to  live  in  a  nook  merely  nxonastic :  and  thus  I  cured  him ;  and  tjiis 
way  will  I  take  upon  me  to  wash  your  liver  as  clean  as  a  sound  sheep's 
heart,  that  there  shall  not  be  one  spot  of  love  in 't. 

Orl.  I  would  not  be  cured,  youtk 

Bos.  I  would  cure  you,  if  you  would  but  call  me  Eosalind,  and 
<x)me  every  day  to  my  cote,  and  woo  me. 

Orl.  Now,  by  the  feith  of  my  love,  I  will ;  tell  me  where  it  is. 

Eos.  (Jo  with  me  to  it>  and  I  '11  show  it  you ;  and,  by  the  way,  you 
■shall  tell  me  where  in  the  forest  you  live.    Will  you  go  ? 

Orl.  With  all  my  heart,  good  youth. 

Eos.  Nay,  you  must  call  me  Eosalind. — Come,  sister,  will  you  go  ? 

lExeunt 


SCENE  III.— Another  part  of  the  Forest. 

Enter  Touchstone  and  Audrey  ;  Jaques  behind^  observing  them. 

Touch.  Come  apace,  good  Audrey;  I  will  fetch  up  your  ^oats, 
Audrey:  And  how,  Au&ey?  am  I  the  man  yet?  doth  my  smiple 
feature  content  you  ? 

AuD.  Your  features  I  Lord  warrant  us !  what  features  ? 

Touch.  I  am  here  with  thee  and  thv  goats,  as  the  most  capricious^ 
poet,  honest  Ovid,  was  among  the  Gotns. 

Jaq.  0  knowledge  ill-inhabited!  worse  than  Jove  in  a  thatched 
house  1«  [Aside. 

Touch.  When  a  man's  verses  cannot  be  understood,  nor  a  man's 
^ood  wit  seconded  with  tlie  forward  child,  understanding,  it  strikes  a 
man  more  dead  than  a  great  reckoning  in  a  little  room. — Truly,  I 
would  the  gods  had  made  thee  poetical 

AuD.  I  do  not  know  what  jmtical  is :  is  it  honest  in  deed  and 
word ?  is  it  a  true  thing? 

Touch.  No,  truly ;  for  the  truest  poetry  is  the  most  feigning ;  and 
lovers  are  given  to  noetrjr ;  and  what  they  swear  in  poetry,  may  bo 
said,  as  lovers,  they  do  feign. 

AuD.  Do  you  wish  then,  that  the  gods  had  made  me  poetical  ? 

(♦)  Old  text,  lioing, 

*  Mooniflh—- ]  Variable,  ioconstanti  like  the  moon.  ^  . 

^  Capricion»— >]  "  CtMOTy  oapriy  caperitmu,  capricious,  fantastical,  capering,  goatish; 
and  by  a  similar  sort  orprocess  are  we  to  smooth  Goths  iaio  goats.** — CAiiDEOorr. 

^  Jore  in  a  thatched  house  H  "  Stipulis  et  eatmd  tecta  palustri.**  We  haye  the  same 
allusion  in  **Much  Ado  about  Nothing,"  Act  13.  Sc.  1 : — 

"  My  visor  is  Philemon's  roof;  ^athin  the  house  is  Jore/*^ 
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Touch,  I  do,  truly,  for  thou  swearest  to  me,  thou  art  honest ;  now, 
if  thou  wert  »  poet,  I  might  have  some  hope  tiiou  didst  feign* 

AxjD.  Would  you  not  have  me  honest  ? 

Touch.  No,  truly,  unless  thou  wert  hard-&voured ;  for  honesty 
coupled  to  beauty,  is  to  have  honey  a  sauce  to  sugar. 

Jaq.  a  material  fool  !*  [Aside. 

AuD.  Well,  I  am  not  fiair ;  and  therefore  I  pray  the  gods  make  me 
honest !  • 

Touch.  Truljr,  and  to  cast  awav  honesty  upon  a  foul  slut,  were  to 
put  good  meat  mto  an  unclean  dish. 

AuD.  I  am  not  a  slut,  though  I  thank  the  gods  I  am  fouL^ 

Touch.  Well,  praised  be  the  gods  for  thy  foulness  I  sluttishnessmay 
come  hereaffcer^  But  be  it  as  it  may  be,  I  wiU  marry  thee,  and  to  th^ 
'  end,  I  have  bden  with  sir  Oliver  M&rtext,  the  vicar  of  the  next 
village ;  who  hath  promised  to  meet  me  in  this  place  of  the  forest, 
and  to  couple  us. 
.   Jaq.  I  would  fain  see  this  meeting.  [Aside, 

AuD.  Well,  the  gods  give  us  joy! 

Touch.  Amen.  A  man  may,  if  he  were  of  a  fearful  heart,  stagger 
in  this  attempt;  for  here  we  have  no  temple  but  the  wood,  no 
assembly  but  horn-beasts.  But  what  though  ? «  Courage !  As  horns 
are  odious,  they  are  necessary.  It  is  said, — Many  a  man  knows  no 
ond  of  his  goo(is :  right, — ^many  a  man  has  good  horns,  and  knows  no 
end  of  them.    Well,  that  is  the  dowry  of  Ms  wife ;  't  is  none  of  his 

own  getting.  Horns  ?  even  so : ^poor  men  alone  ?  ^ ^No,  no ;  the 

noblest  deer  hath  them  as  huge  as  the  rascal.'  Is  the  single  inan 
therefore  blessed?  No:  as  a  walled  town  is  more  wwthier  than  a 
village,  so  is  the  forehead  of  a  married  man  more  honourable  than  tiie 
bare  brow  of  a  bachelor :  and  by  how  much  defence  is  better  than  no 
skill,  by  so  much  is  a  horn  more  precious  than  to  want.  Here  comes 
sir  Oliver. 

Enter  Sir  Oliveb  Maetext. 

Sir  Oliver  Martext,  you  are  well  met:  will  you  dispatch  us  here 
imder  this  tree,  or  shall  we  go  with  you  to  your  chapel  ? 
Sir  Oli.  Is  there  none  here  to  give  the  woman  ? 
Touch.  I  will  not  t^e  her  on  gift  of  any  man. 
Sir  Oli.  Truly,  she  must  be  given,  or  the  marriage  is  not  lawfhL 
Jaq.  IComtngfartvardJ]  Proceed,  proceed ;  I  '11  give  her. 
Touch.  Oood  even,  good  master  What-ye-calPt:  how  do  you,  sir? 
You  are  very  well  met:  God'ild  you  for  your  last  company:  I  am 
veiy  glad  to  see  you :-— even  a  toy  in  hand  here,  sir. — ^Nay,  pray 
be  covered. 

>  A  material /(m>^/]n  According  to  Johnaon,  a  fool  with  matter  in  him,  one  stocked 
with  notions,  ia.  Act  II.  So.  1,  the  Duke,  it  will  be  remembered,  remarks  that  Jaques, 
in  his  "sullen  fite."  w  "foU  of  matter." 

*  I  um  foul.]  Tnat  is,  plmn,  homely. 

e  What  thouffh?]  That  is,  what  then  ? 

A  Horns,  &cj  In  the  folio,  1623,  this  hopeless  passage  stands,  *'  Mames,  even  tojooore 
nten  alone.*'  We  adopt  the  ordinary  punctuation,  though  with  reluctance.  BCr.  Couier'a 
annotntor  reads :  "  Are  horns  given  to  poor  men  alone  r  ** 

•  Rascal.]  Rascal  was  the  huntsmairs  term  for  a  deer  lean  and  out  of  season. 
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Jaq.  Will  you  be  married,  motley? 

Touch.  Ab  the  ox  hath  his  bow,*  sir,  the  horse  his  curb,  and  the 
falcon  her  bells,  so  man  hath  his  desires ;  and  as  pigeons  bill,  so  wed- 
lock would  be  nibbling. 

Jaq.  And  will  you,  being  a  man  of  your  breeding,  be  married  under 
a  bush,  like  a  b^gar?  Get  you  to  church,  and  have  a  good  priest 
that  can  tell  you  what  mamage  is :  this  fellow  will  but  join  you 
together  as  they  join  wainscot ;  then  one  of  you  will  prove  a  shrunk 
panel,  and,  like  green  timber,  warp,  warp. 

Touch.  lAsi&J]  I  am  not  in  the  mind  but  I  were  better  to  be 
married  of  him  than  of  another,  for  he  is  not  like  to  marry  me  well ; 
and  not  being  well  married,  it  will  be  a  good  excuse  for  me  hereafter 
to  leave  my  wife. 

Jaq.  (}o  thou  with  me,  and  let  me  counsel  thee. 

Touch.  Come,  sweet  Audrey; 
We  must  be  married,  or  we  must  live  in  bawdry.— 
Farewell,  good  master  Oliver :— not, — 

0  sweet  Oliver^ 
0  brave  Olwer, 
Leave  me  not  behind  thee; 

but,^  Wind  away^ 

Begone^  I  say^ 
Iwillnot  to  wedding wUh  thee,(5) 

[JEfxeunt  Jaqubs,  Touohbtonb,  and  Audr^. 

Sib  OIiI.  Tis  no  matter;  ne'er  a  fantastical  knave  of  them  all 
shall  flout  me  out  of  my  calling.  lExit. 

SCENE  Vf.—Anoth&rpart  of  the  Forest.    B^ore  a  Cottage. 

Enter  BoflALun)  and  Celia, 

Bob.  Never  talk  to  me ;  I  will  weep. 

Cmi.  Do,  I  pr'ythee ;  but  yet  have  the  grace  to  consider,  that  tears 
do  not  become  a  man. 

Bob.  But  have  I  not  cause  to  weep? 

Cel.  As  good  cause  as  one  would  desire ;  therefore  weep. 

Bos.  His  very  hair  is  of  the  dissembling  colour. 

Cel.  Somethmg  browner  than  Judas's:  many,  his  kisses  are 
Judas's  own  children. 

Bos,  r  &ith,  his  hair  is  of  a  good  colour. 

Cel.  An  excellent  colour :  your  chestnut  was  ever  the  only  colour. 

Bos.  And  his  kissing  is  as  fhll  of  sanctity  as  the  touch  of  holy 
bread. 

Cel.  He  hath  bought  a  pair  of  cast^  lips  of  Diana:  a  nim  of 
winter's  sisterhood  kisses  not  more  religiously;  the  very  ice  of 
chastity  is  in  thenu 

•  His  bow,—]  Hii  yoke, 

k  Apairofcsai  lips  cf  Diana :]  So  the  foUo,  1623;  the  seooDd  foUo  reads,  **ehast$ 
lips." 

VOL.  nL  K 
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Bos.  But  why  did  he  swear  he  v  would  come  this  mommg,  and 
comes  not  ? 

Cel.  Nay,  certainly,  there  is  no  troth  in  him: 

Bos.  Do  you  think  so? 

Gel.  Yes ;  I  think  he  is  not  a  pick-purse  nor  a  horse-stealer ;  but 
for  his  verity  in  love,  I  do  think  hun  as  concave  as  a  covered  gc^let^* 
or  a  worm-eaten  nut. 

Bos.  Not  true  in  love? 

Cel.  Yes,  when  he  is  in ;  but  I  think  he  is  not  in. 

Bos.  You  have  heard  him  swear  downright^  he  was. 

Cel.  Was  is  not  is:  besides,  the  oath  of  a*  lover  is  no  stronger 
than  the  word  of  a  tapster;  they  are  both  the  confirmers  |  of  £Euse 
reckonings.    He  attends  here  in  the  forest  on  the  duke  your  &ther. 

Bos.  1  met  the  duke  yesterday,  and  had  much  question  with  hun : 
he  asked  me  of  what  parentage  I  was;  I  told  him,  of  as  good  as  he; 
so  he  laughed,  and  let  me  go.  But  what  talk  we  of  Mhers^  when 
there  is  such  a  man  as  Orlando? 

Cel.  0,  that's  a  brave  man !  he  writes  brave  verses,  speaks  brave 
words,  swears  brave  oaths,  and  breaks  them  bravely,  quite  traverse 
athwart  the  heart  of  his  lover ;  as  a  puny  tilt^,  that  spurs  his  horse 
but  on  one  side,  breaks  his  staff  like  a  noble  goose :  but  all 's  brave, 
that  youth  mounts  and  folly  guides. — ^Who  comes  here  ? 

Enter  Cobin. 

Gob.  Mistress  and  master,  you  have  oft  inquir'd 
After  the  shepherd  that  complain'd  of  love 
Who  you  saw  sitting  by  me  on  the  turf, 
Praising  the  proud  disdainful  shepherdess 
That  was  his  mistress. 

Gel.  Well,  and  what  of  him  ? 

GoR.  If  you  will  see  a  pageant  truly  play'd. 
Between  the  pale  complexion  of  true  love, 
And  the  red  glow  of  scorn  and  proud  disdain, 
Go  hence  a  little,  and  I  shall  conduct  you, 
If  vou  will  mark  it 

Bos.  0,  come,  let  us  remove ; 

The  sight  of  lovers  feedeth  those  in  love : — 
Bring  us  to  this  sight,  and  you  shall  say 
I  '11  prove  a  busy  i^r  in  their  play.  ^Ex^unL 

SCENE  Y.— Another  jxirt  of  Oe  Forest 

Enter  SiLYius  and  Phebb. 

Sil.  Sweet  Phebe,  do  not  scorn  me ;  do  not,  Phebe : 
Say,  that  yon  love  me  not;  but  say  not  so 
In  bitterness.    The  conmion  executioner. 
Whose  heart  the  accustom'd  sight  of  death  makes  hard, 

(♦)  First  folio  omits,  a.  (f)  Old  text,  conJirfMr. 

»  A9  concave  as  a  covered  goUet,— ]  A  oomth?  goblet,  WarburtoD  saye,  "beoause  c 
goblet  is  never  kept  covered  but  when  empty** 
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Falls  not  the  axe  upon  the  humbled  neck,    - 
But  first  begs  pardon ;  will  you  sterner  be 
Than  he  that  dies  and  lives  by  bloody  drops? 

Enter  Bosalind,  Celia,  and  Gobin,  behind. 

Phe.  I  would  not  be  thy  executioner ; 
I  fly  thee,  for  I  would  not  injure  thee. 
Thou  tell'st  me,  there  is  murder  in  mine  eye : 
'T  is  pretty,  sure,  and  very  probable. 
That  eves, — that  are  the  frail'st  and  softest  thingu, 
Who  shut  their  coward  gates  on  atomies, — 
Should  be  call'd  tyrants,  butchers,  murderers ! 
Now  I  do  &own  on  thee  with  all  my  heart. 
And,  if  mine  eyes  can  wound,  now  let  ^em  kill  thee ; 
Now  counterfeit  to  swoon ;  why  now  fall  down ; 
Or,  if  thou  canst  not,  0,  for  shame,  for  shame, 
Lie  not,  to  say  mine  eyes  are  murderers  I 
Now  show  the  wound  mine  eye  hath  made  in  thee ; 
Scratch  thee  but  with  a  pin,  and  there  remains 
Some  scar  of  it;  lean  upon  a  rush. 
The  jcicatrice^and  capable  ^  impressure 
Thy  palm  some  moment  keeps :  but  now  mine  eyes, 
Which  I  have  darted  at  thee,  hurt  thee  not; 
Nor,  I  am  sure,  there  is  no  force  in  eyes 
That  can  do  hurt. 

SiL.  OdearPhebe, 

If  ever  (as  that  ever  may  be  near) 
You  meet  in  some  fresh  cheek  the  power  of  fancy, 
Then  shall  you  know  the  wounds  invisible 
That  love's  keen  arrows  make. 

Phe.  But,  till  that  time, 

<!ome  not  thou  near  me :  and,  when  that  time  comes. 
Afflict  me  with  thy  mocks,  pity  me  not. 
As,  till  that  time,  I  shall  not  pity  thee. 

Eos.  [Advancing']  And  why,  I  pray  you ?  (6)   Who  might  be 
your  mother. 
That  you  insult,  exult,  and  all  at  once,^ 
Over  the  wretched  ?    What  though  you  have  no  beauty, 
(As,  by  my  fiadth,  I  see  no  more  in  you 
Than  without  candle  may  go  dark  to  bed,) 
Must  you  be  therefore  proud  and  pitiless  ? 
Why,  what  means  this?    Why  do  you  look  on  me? 
I  see  no  more  in  you,  than  in  the  ordinary 
Of  nature's  sale-work : — Od's  my  little  life, 
I  think  she  means  to  tangle  my  eyes  too  !— 
No,  'feith,  proud  mistress,  hope  not  after  it ; 

*■  The  cicatrice  and  capable  impre$9un—''\  Mr.  CoUier's  annotator  Bpedoasly,  but 
"without  noceesity,  changes  capable  to  palpable.  Capable  means  eensible.  The  only 
diiBcnlty  in  the  une  is  tl^  word  eieatrieey  wnich  certainly  appears  here  to  be  used  in  an 
-ezeeptbnal  sense. 

^  An  at  once,—]  See  note  (*),  p.  4. 
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T  is  not  your  inky  brows,  your  black-silk  hair, 
Your  bugle  eyeballs,  nor  your  cheek  of  cream, 
That  can  entame  my  spirits  to  your  worship. — 
You  foolish  shepherd,  wherefore  do  you  follow  her, 
Like  foggy  south,  puffing  with  wind  and  rain  ? 
You  are  a  thousand  times  a  properer  man 
Than  she  a  woman.    'T  is  such  fools  as  you, 
That  make  the  world  full  of  ill-favour'd  childfen : 
^T  is  not  her  glass,  but  you,  that  flatters  her ; 
And  out  of  you  she  sees  herself  more  proper. 
Than  any  of  her  lineaments  can  show  her. — 
But,  mistress,  know  yourself;  down  on  your  knees, 
And  thank  hearen,  fasting,  for  a  good  man's  love : 
For  I  must  tell  you  friendly  in  your  ear, — 
Sell  when  you  can ;  you  are  not  for  all  markets : 
Ciy  the  mwi  mercy ;  lore  him ;  take  his  offer: 
Foul  is  most  foul,  being  foul  to  be  a  scoffer. 
So,  take  her  to  thee,  shepherd ; — ^fare  you  well. 

PffiB.-  Sweet  youth,  I  j)ray  you  chide  a  year  together ;  ^ 
I  had  rather  hear  you  chide,  than  this  man  woo^/^        *  ^ 

Ros.  He 's  fallen  in  love  with  your*  foulness,  and  she  '11  fall  in  love- 
with  mr  anger :  If  it  be  so,  as  fast  as  she  answers  thee  witiii  frowning 
looks,  in  sauce  her  with  bitter  words. — ^Why  look  you  so  upon  me ? 

Phb.  For  no  ill  will  I  bear  you. 

Ros.  I  pray  you,  do  not  fall  in  love  with  me, 
For  I  am  fatlser  than  vows  made  in  wine : 
Besides,  I  like  you  not:  if  you  will  know  my  house, 
'T  is  at  the  tuft  of  olives  here  hard  bv : — 
Will  you  go,  sister? — Shepherd,  ply  her  hard : — 
Come,  sister. — Shepherdess,  look  on  him  better. 
And  be  not  proud ;  though  all  the  world  could  see, 
None  could  be  so  abus*d  in  sight  as  he. 
Come,  to  our  flock.  [Exeunt  Rosalind,  Celu,  and  OoEix.. 

Phb.  Dead  shepherd !  now  I  find  thy  saw  of  might ; 
W7to  ever  lav*d,  that  Md  not  at  first  eight  f{1) 

SiL.  Sweet  Phebe, — 

Phe.  Ha !  what  say'st  thou,  Silvius  ? 

SiL.  Sweet  Phebe,  pity  me. 

Phb.  Why,  I  am  sorry  for  thee,  gentle  Silvius; 

SiL.  Wherever  sorrow  is,  relief  would  be; 
,  If  you  do  sorrow  at  my  grief  in  love. 
By  giving  love,  your  sorrow  and  my  grief 
Were  both  extermin'd. 

Phb.  Thou  hast  my  love ;  is  not  that  neighbourly  ? 

SiL.  I  would  have  you. 

Phe.  Why,  that  were  covctousness. 

Silvius,  the  time  was,  that  I  hated  thee ; 
And  yet  it  is  not,  that  I  bear  thee  love ; 

»  With  TOUT  fovlnestu'—'l  So  the  old  copy.  The  usual  lection  is  "  her  foulneo.**" 
Caldecott  observes, — "  Ii  fiosalind  here  turns  to  the  parties  before  her,"  the  orig;ina] 
reading  may  stand. 
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But  smce  that  thou  canst  talk  of  love  bo  well, 
Th^  company,  which  erst  was  irksome  to  me, 
I  will  endure ;  and  I  '11  employ  thee  too : 
But  do  not  look  for  further  recompense, 

.  thine  own  gladness  that  thou  art  emplo/d. 

SUi.  So  holy  and  so  perfect  is  my  love. 
And  I  in  such  a  poverty  of  grace, 
That  I  shall  think  it  a  most  plenteous  crop 
To  glean  the  broken  ears  after  the  man 
That  the  main  harvest  reaps :  loose  now  and  then 
A  scattered  smile,  and  that  I  '11  live  upon. 

Phe.  Know'st  thou  the  youth  that  spoke  to  me  ere  wliile? 

SiL.  Not  very  well,  but  I  have  met  him  oft ; 
And  he  hath  bought  the  cottage  and  the  bounds, 
That  the  old  carlot*  once  was  master  of. 

Phb.  Think  nob  I  love  him,  though  I  ask  for  him  j 
'T  ijB  but  a  peevish  boy . — ^yet  he  tal£j  well ; — 
But  what  care  I  for  words  ?  yet  words  do  weU, 
yrh&a,  he  that  speaks  them  pleases  those  that  hear. 
It  is  a  pretty  youth : — not  very  pretty : — 
But,  sure,  he's  proud ;  and  yet  his  pride  becomes  him : 
He  Tl  mtie  a  proper  man :  the  best  thing  in  him 
Is  his  complexion ;  and  faster  than  his  traigue 
Did  make  offence,  his  eye  did  heal  it  up. 
He  is  not  very  taU;  yet  for  his  years  he's  tall: 
His  1^  is  but  so  so ;  and  yet  t is  well: 
There  was  a  pretty  redness  in  his  lip, 
A  little  riper  and  more  lusty  red 
Than  that  mix'd  in  his  cheek ;  't  was  just  the  difference 
Betwixt  the  constant  red  and  mingled  damask. 
There  be  some  women,  Silvius,  had  they  mark'd  liim 
In  parcels  as  I  did,  would  have  gone  near 
To  fall  in  love  with  him :  but,  for  my  part, 
I  love  him  not,  nor  hate  him  not ;  and  yet 
Have**  more  cause  to  hate  him  than  to  love  him ; 
For  what  had  he  to  do  to  chide  at  me  ? 
He  said  mine  eyes  were  black,  and  my  hair  black ; 
And,  now  I  am  remcmber'd,  scom'd  at  me; 
I  marvel,  why  I  answer'd  not  again : 
But  that 's  all  one,  omittance  is  no  quittance, 
1  'U  write  to  him  a  very  taunting  letter. 
And  thou  shalt  bear  it ;  wilt  thou,  Silvius? 

SiL.  Phebe,  with  all  my  heart. 

Phe.  I  '11  write  it  straight ; 

The  matter 's  in  my  head  and  in  my  heart : 
I  will  be  bitter  with  him,  and  passing  shoi-t : 
<3o  with  me,  Silvius.  [ExeunL 

•  Carlot— ]  Erom  carl,  churl. 

*»  Have  more  cause—]  The  second  folio  reads,  "  /have  more  cause/*  tnd  has  been 
foHowed  hy  most  of  the  modom  editors,  perhaps  rightly,  unless  wc  should  read : — **  Have 
nnuch  more  cause,"  &c. 
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ACT    IV. 

SCENE  l.'—The  Forest  o/Aidm. 

Enter  Rosalind,  Celia,  and  Jaques. 

Jaq.  I  pr'ythee,  pretty  youth,  let  me  be*  better  acquainted  with* 
tiiee. 

Ros.  They  say  you  are  a  melancholy  fellow. 

Jaq.  I  am  so  ;  I  do  love  it  better  than  laughing. 

Bos.  Those  that  are  in  extremity  of  either,  are  abominable- 
fellows,  and  betray  themselves  to  every  modem  censure,  worse  than, 
drunkards, 

Jaq.  Why,  'tis' good  to  be  sad  and  say  nothing. 

Eos.  Why  then,  'tis  good  to  be  a  post 

Jaq.  I  have  neither  the  scholar's  melancholy,  which  is  emulation  %: 
nor  the  musician's,  which  is  fantastical ;  nor  me  courtier's,  which  is 
proud ;  nor  the  soldier's,  which  is  ambitious ;  nor  the  lawyer's,  which 
IS  politic ;  nor  the  lady's,  which  is  nice ;  nor  the  lover's,  which  is  all 
these :  but  it  is  a  melancholy  of  mine  own,  compounded  of  many 
simples,  extracted  fix)m  many  objects,  and,  indeed,  the  sundry  con- 
templation of  my  travels,  which,*  by  often  rumination,  wraps  me  in  a 
most  humorous  sadness. 

Eos.  A  traveller !  By  my  faith,  you  have  great  reason  to  be  sad  r 
I  fear,  you  have  sold  your  own  lands,  to  see  other  men's;  then,  to- 
have  seen  much,  and  to  have  nothing,  is  to  have  rich  eyes*  and  poor 
hands. 

Jaq.  Yes,  I  have  gamed  my  experience. 

Eos.  And  your  experience  makes  you  sad :  I  had  rather  have  a: 
fool  to  make  me  merry  than  experience  to  make  me  sad;  and  ta 
travel  for  it  too ! 

Enter  Orlando. 

Orl.  Good  day,  and  happiness,  dear  Eosalind! 

Jaq.  Nay  then,  Qod  be  wi'  you,  an  you  talk  in  blank  verse.  \^ExU. 

Eos.  Farewell,  monsieur  Traveller :  look  you  liq),  and  wear  strange 
suits ;  disable  all  the  benefits  of  your  own  country;  be  out  of  love 
with  your  nativity,  and  almost  chide  Gk)d  for  making  you  that 
countenance  you  are;  or  I  will  scarce  think  you  have  swam  in  a 
gondola.! — ^Why,  how  now,  Orlando !  where  have  you  been  all  this 
while?  jrou  a  lover?  an  you  serve  me  such  another  trick,  never  come 
in  my  sight  more. 

(«)  Firat  foUo  omits,  be,  (f)  Old  text,  OundeUo. 

•  Wliioh,  by  often  rumination^ — ^1  The  first  foUo  inserts  in  before  whkh^  the  oom-^ 
podtor's  eye  naTing  probablj  caugnt  the  preposition  from  the  line  which  followed  iiL 
the  MB.    The  second  foUo  reads,  **  in  whim  my  often  rumination." 

b  Rich  eyes-T  So  in  "  AU  'sWeU  that  Rnda  WeU,"  Act  V.  Sc.  8  :— 

/      '<  Wliose  beauty  did  astonish  the  smrey 
Of  HchMt  eyet,** 
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Obl.  My  £ur  BoBalind,  I  come  within  an  honr  of  my  promise. 

Bos.  Break  an  honr's  promise  in  love!  He  that  will  divide  a 
minnte  into  athonsand  parts,  and  break  bnt  a  part  of  the  thousandth* 
part  of  a  minnte  in  the  affairs  of  love,  it  may  be  said  of  him,  that 
Cnpid  hath  clapped  him  o'  the  shoulder,  but  I  warrant  him  heart- 
whole. 

Obl.  Pardon  me,  dear  Bosalind. 

Bos.  Nay,  an  yon  be  so  tardy,  come  no  more  in  my  sight ;  I  had 
as  lief  be  wooed  of  a  snail. 

Orl.  Of  a  snail? 

Bos.  Ay,  of  a  snail;  for  though  he  comes  slowly,  he  carries  his 
house  oh  his  head;  a  better  jointure,  I  think,  than  yon  make  a 
woman :  besides,  he  brings  his  destiny  wiUi  him. 

Orl.  What's  that?  • 

Bos.  Why,  horns;  which  such  as  you  are  fiun  to  be  beholden  to 
your  wiTcs  for :  but  he  comes  armed  in  his  fortune,  and  prevents  the 
slander  of  his  wife. 

Orl.  Yirtue  is  no  horn-maker,  and  my  Bosalind  is  virtuous. 

Bos.  And  I  am  tout  Bosalind. 

.Gel.  It  pleases  him  to  call  you  so ;  but  he  hath  a  Bosalind  of  a 
better  leer*  than  you. 

Bos.  Come,  woo  me,  woo  me ;  for  now  I  am  in  a  holiday  humour, 
and  like  enough  to  consent. — ^What  would  you  say  to  me  now,  an  I 
were  your  very  very  Bosalind? 

Orl.  I  would  kiss,  before  I  spoke. 

Bos.  Nay,  you  were  better  speak  first;  and  when  you  were 
gravelled  for  lack  of  matter,  you  might  take  occasion  to  kiss.  Very 
good  orators,  when  they  are  out,  wiey  will  spit;  and  for  lovers, 
lacking  (God  warn  us !)  matter,  the  cleuiliest  shUt  is  to  kiss. 

Orl.  How  if  the  kiss  be  denied? 

Bos.  Then  she  puts  you  to  entreaty,  and  there  b^ins  new  matter. 

Orl.  Who  could  be  out^  being  before  his  beloved  mistress? 

BoSt  Many,  that  should  you,  if  I  were  your  mistress :  or  I  should 
think  my  honesty  ranker  than  my  wit.^ 

Orl.  What,  of  my  iSttit? 

Bos.  Not  out  of  your  apparel,  and  yet  out  of  your  suit.  Am  not  I 
your  Bosalind? 

Orl.  I  take  some  joy  to  say  you  are,  because  I  would  be  talking 
of  her. 

Bos.  Well,  in  her  person,  I  say,  I  will  not  have  you. 

Orl.  Then,  in  mine  own  person,  I  die. 

Bos.  No,  'faith,  die  hj  attorney.  The  poor  world  is  ahnost  six 
thousand  years  old,  and  in  all  this  time  there  was  not  any  man  died 
in  his  own  person,  vHtliff*,  in  a  love-cause.  Troilus  had  his  touns 
dashed  out  wiUi  a  Grecian  club ;  yet  he  did  what  he  could  to  die 
before,  and  he  is  one  of  the  patterns  of  love.  Leander,  he  would 
have  lived  many  a  fair  year,  though  Hero  had  turned  nun,  if  it  had 

(•)  Old  text,  thousand, 
»  Leer-^  Ooimtinance,fawur. 

^  Or  J  «AoifAi  think  mvAofMf^y  ranker  than  my  wit.']  Mr.  Collier's  unnotator  reads, 
'*  Or  I  should  thank  my  nonesty  rather  than  my  wit." 
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not  been  for  a  hot  midsummer  night;  for  good  Tonth,  he  went  bnt 
forth  to  wash  him  in  the  Hellespont,  and  bemg  tak^i  with  the  cramp, 
was  drowned,  and  the  fooli^  cfaroniclerB*  of  that  age  found  it  was — 
Hero  of  Sestos.  Bnt  these  are  all  lies ;  men  have  died  from  time  to 
time,  and  worms  hare  eaten  them,  bnt  not  for  love. 

Orl.  I  would  not  have  my  right  Rosalind  of  this  mind,  for,  I 
protest^  her  frown  might  kill  me. 

Bos.  By  this  hand,  it  will  not  kill  a  fly.  But  come,  now  I  will  be 
your  Rosalind  in  a  more  coming-on  di£^K>sition ;  and  aslc  me  what 
you  will,  I  will  grant  it. 

Orl.  Then  love  me,  Rosalind. 

Bos.  Yes,  fEuth  will  I,  Fridays,  and  Saturdays,  and  all. 

Orl.  And  wilt  thou  have  me  ? 

Eos.  Ay,  and  twen^  such, 

Orl.  What  sayest  thou  ? 

Eos.  Are  yon  not  good? 

Orl.  I  hope  so. 

Bos.  Why  then,  can  one  desire  too  much  of  lEt  good  thing? — Gome, 
sister,  you  shall  be  the  priest,  and  many  us. — Giye  me  your  hand^ 
Orlando : — ^What  do  you  say,  sister  ? 

Orl.  Pray  thee,  marry  us. 

Gel.  I  cannot  say  the  words. 

Bos.  You  must  be^, Will  you,  OrlandOy — 

Cel.  Go  to. ^WiU  you,  Orlando,  hare  to  wife  this  Eosalind  ? 

Orl.  I  will. 

Eos.  Ay,  but  when? 

Orl.  Why  now ;  as  fast  as  slie  can  marry  us. 

Bos.  Then  you  must  say, — /  take  thee,  Eosalind,  for  wife. 

Orl.-  I  take  thee,  Eosalind,  for  wife. 

Eos.  I  might  ask  you  for  your  commission ;  but, — I  do  take  thee, 
Orlando,  for  my  husband:  there 's  a  girl  goes  before  the  priest ;  and, 
certainly,  a  woman's  Uiought  runs  before  her  actions. 

Orl.  So  do  all  thoughte, — ^they  are  winged. 

Ros.  Now  tell  me,  how  long  you  would  have  her,  after  you  have 
possessed  her. 

Orl.  For  ever  and  a  day. 

Ros.  Say  a  day,  without  the  ever.  No,  no,  Orlando;  men  are 
April  when  they  woo,  December  when  they  wed?  maids  are  May  when 
they  are  maids,  but  the  sky  changes  when  they  are  wives.  I  will  be 
more  jealous  of  thee  than  a  Barbary  cock-pigeon  over  his  hen ;  more 
clamorous  than  a  parrot  against  rain ;  more  new-fengled  than  an  ape  i 
more  giddy  in  my  desires  than  a  monkey:  I  will  weep  for  nothing, 
like  Diana  in  the  fountain,  and  I  will  do  that  when  you  are  disposed 
to  be  merry ;  I  will  laugh  like  a  hyen,  and  that  when  thou  art  inclined 
to  sleep. 

Orl.  But  will  my  Eosalind  do  so? 

Eo^  By  my  life,  she  will  do  as  I  do. 

Orl.  0,  but  she  is  wise. 

•  And  iJie  foolish  chronidera  of  thai  age  found  it  wot — E'ero  of  Segtos,"]  Hanmer 
Aubstitated  coroners  for  **  chroniden/'  and  tilie  flame  change  was  made  by  Mr.  CoUier's 
oimotator. 
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Bos.  Or  else  she  could  not  have  the  wit  to  do  this :  the  wiser,  the 
waywarder.  Make^  the  doors  upon  a  woman's  wit,  and  it  will  out  at 
the  casement;  shut  that^  and  'twill  out  at  the  key-hole;  stop  that» 
'twill  fly  with  the  smoke  out  at  the  chimney. 

Orl.  a  man  that  had  a  wife  with  such  a  wit,  he  might  say, — Wit, 
tchithermUf^ 

Eos,  Nay,  you  might  keep  that  check  for  it,  till  you  met  your 
wife's  wit  goin^  to  your  neighbour's  bed. 

Orl.  And  wieA,  wit  could  wit  have  to  excuse  that  ? 

Eo&  Marry,  to  say, — she  came  to  seek  you  there.  You  shall  never 
take  her  without  her  answer,  unless  you  take  her  without  her  tongue. 
O,  that  woman  that  cannot  make  her  fault  her  husband's  occasion,*^ 
let  her  never  nurse  her  child  herself,  for  she  will  breed  it  like  a  fooL 

Orl.  For  these  two  hours,  Eosalind,  I  will  leave  thee. 

Bos.  Alas,  dear  love,  I  cannot  lack  thee  two  hours. 

Orl.  I  must  attend  the  duke  at  dinner ;  by  two  o'clock  I  will  be 
with  thee  again. 

Bos.  Ay,  go  your  ways,  go  your  ways ;  I  knew  what  you  would 
pHX)ve;  my  mends  told  me  as  much,  and  I  thought  no  less;  that 
flattering  tongue  of  yours  won  me : — t  is  but  one  cast  away,  and  so, — 
come  death ! — Two  o'clock  is  your  hour  ? 

Orl.  Ay,  sweet  Bosalind. 

Bos.  By  my  frothy  and  m  good  earnest^  and  so  God  mend  me^  and  by 
fdl  pretty  oaths  that  are  not  dangerous,  if  you  break  one  jot  pf  your 
promise,  or  come  one  minute  behind  your  hour,  I  will  think  you  the 
most  pathetical  bre^-promise,  and  the  most  hollow  lover,  and  the 
most  unworthy  of  her  you  call  Eosalind,  that  may  be  chosen  out  of 
the  gross  band  of  the  unfaithful:  therefore  beware  my  censure,  and 
keep  yourpromise. 

Orl.  "With  no  less  religion,  than  if  thou  wert  indeed  my  Eosalind : 
80,  adieu. 

Eos.  "Well,  Time  is  the  old  justice  that  examines  all  such  offenders, 
and  let  Time  try :  adieu  I  [Exit  Orlando. 

Ckl.  You  have  simply  misused  our  sex  in  your  love-prate :  we 
must  have  your  doublet  and  hose  plucked  over  your  head,  and  show 
the  world  what  the  bird  hath  done  to  her  own  nest. 

Bos.  0  coz,  C025,  coz,  my  pretty  little  coz,  that  thou  didst  know 
how  man^  Mhom  deep  I  am  in  love !  But  it  cannot  bo  sounded ; 
my  affection  hath  an  unknown  bottom,  like  the  bay  of  Portugal. 

Cel.  Or  rath^,  bottomless ;  that  as  h&t  as  you  pour  affection  in, 
it*  runs  out. 

Bos.  No,  that  same  wicked  bastard  of  Venus,  that  was  begot  of 
thought,  conceived  of  spleen,  and  bom  of  madness;  that  blind 
rascally  boy,  that  abuses  every  one's  eyes,  because  his  own  are  out, 
let  him  be  judge,  how  deep  I  am  in  love : — I'll  tell  thee,  Aliena,  I 

(*)  First  folio,  in, 

•  Make  the  door*—]  That  is,  bar  the  doors.    See  note  («»),  p.  174,  Vol.  I. 

»»  Wit,  whither  wilt?]  A  proverbial  sayings  repeatedly  met  with  in  our  early  writers, 

'  Sj^  huabarura  occasion^ — ^]  Ilanmer  reads  aeomation;  Mr.  Collier's  annotator, 

^oeueing,    li  any  deviation  is  required,'  wo  might  perhaps  better,  and  without  depart* 

in^  far  from  the  text,  read,  "  her  nusband's  txmfimon** 
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cannot  be  out  of  the  sight  of  Orlando:  I'll  go  find'a  shadow,  and 
sigh  till  he  come. 
Cel.  And  I  '11  sleep.  l&sntnL 


SCENE  II.— Another  part  of  the  Forest. 

Enter  Jaques,  and  Lords  in  the  habit  of  Foresters. 

Jaq.  Which  is  he  that  killed  the  deer? 

1  LosD.  Sir,  it  was  I. 

Jaq.  Let's  present  him  to  the  duke,  like  a  Boman  conqueror;  and 
it  wonld  do  well  to  set  the  deer's  horns  upon  his  head,  K)r  ft  branch 
of  victory.    Have  you  no  song,  forester,  for  this  purpose  ? 

1  Lord.  Yes,  sii'. 

Jaq.  Sing  it;  'tis  no  matter  how  it  be  in  tune,  so  it  make  noise 
Plough. 

SONG. 

What  shall  he  have  ihat  kilTd  the  deer? 
His  leather  shm,  and  horns  to  wear. 

Then  sing  him  home.''  ^^•*^5!l!?^  ^^ 

Take  thou  no  sewn  toHoear  t/ie  horn,         ^^"  **''^- 
It  was  a  crest  ere  thou  wast  bom. 

Thy  father's  father  wore  it, 

And  thy  father  bore  it: 
The  horn,  the  horn,  the  histy  horn. 
Is  not  a  thing  to  laugh  to  scorn.  \^Exetmt^ 


SCENE  lU.— Another  part  of  the  Forest 

Enter  Bobalind  and  Ceua. 

Bos.  How  say  you  now?  is  it  not  past  two  o'clock?  and  her& 
much^  Orlando ! 

Cel.  I  warrant  you,  with  pure  love  and  troubled  brain,  he  hath 
ta'en  his  bow  and  arrows,  and  is  gone  forth— to  sleep. — ^Look,  who- 
comes  here? 

Enter  Silvius. 

SiL.  My  errand  is  to  you,  fair  youth ; — 
My  gentle  Phebe  did  bid  me  give  you  this :  [Giving  a  letter^ 

I  know  not  the  contents,  but,  as  I  guess, 
By  the  stem  brow  and  waspish  action 

»  Then  siiig  him  home.]  In  the  original  these  words,  and  **  the  rest  ahaU  bear  this 
burden,"  are  printed  in  one  line  as  part  of  the  song,  and  some  editors  suppose  the 
whole  to  be  only  a  stage-direction.  We  rather  take  "  Then  tmg  him  home,*'  to  lofrm.  the 
burden;  and  conjecture  it  ought  to  be  repeated  after  each  couplet. 

^  And  hete  much  Orlando  .H  This  ironical  mode  of  iipeeoh  is  not  yet  in  desuetude. 
We  BtiU  occasionaUy  hear  "  Much  you  'U  see  of  him !  '^  ^^Much  I  get  by  this ! "  and 
the  like. 
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Which  she  did  nse  as  she  was  writing  of  it, 
It  bears  an  angry  tenonr:  pardon  me, 
I  am  bnt  as  a  guiltless  messenger. 

Eos.  Patience  herself  wonld  startle  at  this  letter, 
And  play  the  swaggerer ;  \>eax  this,  bear  all ! 
She  says,  I  am  nc^  fair ;  that  I  lack  manners ; 
She  calls  me  proud ;  and,  that  she  could  not  love  me 
Were  man  as  rare  as  phoenix ;  Qd^  my  will ! 
Her  love  is  not  the  hare  that  I  ao  hunt : 
Why  writes  she  so  to  me  ? — ^Well,  shepherd,  well. 
This  is  a  letter  of  your  owii  device, 

SiL.  No,  I  protest,  I  know  not  the  contents ; 
Phebe  did  write  it. 

Eos.  Come,  come,  you  are  a  fool, 

And  tum'd  into  the  extremity  of  love. 
I  saw  her  hand :  she  has  a  leathern  hand, 
A  freestone-colour'd  hand ;  I  verily  did  think 
That  her  old  gloves  were  on,  but 't  was  her  hands ; 
She  has  a  huswife's  hand ;  but  that 's  no  matter : 
I  say,  die  never  did  invent  this  letter ; 
This  is  a  man's  invention,  and  his  hand. 

SiL.  Sure,  it  is  hers. 

Eos.  Why,  'tis  a  boisterous  and  a  cruel  style, 
A  style  for  challengers ;  why,  she  defies  me, 
Like  Trark  to  Christian:  woman's*  gentle  brain 
Could  not  drop  forth  such  giant-rude  invention, 
Such  Ethiop  words,  blacker  in  their  effect 
Than  in  their  countenance. — ^Will  you  hear  the  letter? 

SiL.  So  please  you,  for  I  never  heard  it  yet ; 
Yet  heard  too  much  of  Phebe's  crueliy. 

Eos.  She  Phebes  me :  mark  how  the  tyrant  writes. — IBeadsJ} 

Art  tium  god  to  shepherd  twm% 
That  a  maiderCe  heart  hath  Jurn'rf?— 

Can  a  woman  rail  thus  ? 
SiL.  Call  you  this  railing? 

Eos.  \Reade.']  Why^  fhy  godhead  laid  apart, 

Wwn^ei  thou  with  a  tvoman^e  heart? 

Did  you  ever  hear  such  railing  ? — IBeade.'] 

Whiles  the  eye  of  man  did  tooo  me, 
That  could  do  no  vengeance  to  me. — 

Meaning  me  a  beast. — ^Beads,'] 

If  the  scorn  of  yovT  IrigM  eyne 
Have  power  to  raise  such  love  in  mine, 
Alach,  in  me  what  strange  effect 
Would  they  work  in  mild  a^»p6ct! 

(♦)  Old  text,  %iH>mm*$, 
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Whiles  you  chid  me,  I  did  love. 
How  then  might  your  prayers  move! 
He  that  brings  UUs  love  to  thee, 
LitHe  knows  this  love  in  me: 
And  by  hm  seal  up  thy  mind. 
Whether  that  thy  youth  and  kind 
WUl  the  faithful  offer  take 
Ofms,  and  all  that  I  can  make; 
Or  else  by  him  my  hve  deny. 
And  then  1*11  study  how  to  die. 

SiL.  Call  you  this  chiding  ? 

Cel.  Alas,  poor  shepherd ! 

Eos.  Do  you  pi^  him?  no,  he  deserves  no  pity.  Wilt  thou  love 
such  a  woman  ?  What,  to  make  thee  an  instrument,  and  play  false 
strains  upon  thee  J  not  to  be  endured! — Well,  go  your  way  to  her, 
{for  I  see  love  hath  laade  thee  a  tame  snake,)  and  say  this  to  her; 
— that  if  she  love  me,  I  charge  her  to  love  thee:  if  she  will  not,  I 
^vill  never  have  her,  unless  thou  entreat  for  her.  If  you  be  a  true 
lover,  hence,  and  not  a  word;  for  here  comes  more  company. 

yExit  SiLVius. 
Ent^r  Oliver. 

Oli.  Q<X)d  morrow,  fair  ones.    Pray  you,  if  you  know, 
Where  in  the.purlieus  of  this  forest  stands 
A  sheep-coto,  fenc'd  about  with  olive-trees? 

Cel.  West  of  tliis  place,  down  in  the  neighbour  bottom. 
The  rank  of  osiers,  by  the  murmuring  stream, 
Left  on  your  right  hand,  brings  you  to  the  place : 
But  at  iMs  hour  the  house  doth  keep  itself. 
There's  none  vdthin. 

Oli.  If  that  an  eye  may  profit  by  a  tongue, 
Then  I  should  know  you  by  description ; 
Such  garments,  and  such  years : — The  boy  is  fair ^ 
Of  female  favour,  and  bestows  himself 
Like  a  ripe  sister:^  the  woman  low. 
And  browner  than  her  brother.    Are  not  you 
The  owner  of  the  house  I  did  inquire  for  ? 

Cel.  It  is  no  boast,  being  ask'd,  to  say  we  are. 

Oli.  Orlando  doth  commend  him  to  you  both, 
And  to  that  yojith  he  calls  his  Eosalind, 
He  sends  this  bloody  napkin : — ^are  you  he  ? 

Ros.  I  am :  what  must  we  understand  by  this  ? 

Oli.  Some  of  my  shame;  if  you  will  know  of  me 
What  man  I  am,  and  how,  and  why,  and  where 
This  handkercher  was  stain'd. 

•  '  And  bestows  himself 

like  a  ripe  sister:] 

£eitow  is  here  used  in  the  same  unusual  sense  which  it  hcBlta  in  the  Second  Part  of 
♦*  Henry  IV.'*  Act  11.  Sc.  2l:— "  How  mi^ht  we  see  Falstaff  *MtoK>  himself  to-night  in 
his  true  colours?"    For,  Like  a  ripe  sister,  Hr.  W.  N.  Lettsom  ingeniously  proposes^ 
'  ^*  Like  a  right  forester.** 

to 
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Oel.  I  pray  yoii>  tell  it. 

Oli.  When  last  the  young  Orlando  parted  from  you, 
He  left  a  promise  to  return  again 
Within  an  hour ;  and,  pacing  through  the  forest, 
Chewing  the  cud*  of  sweet  and  bitter  fancy, 
Lo,  what  befel !  he  threw  his  eye  aside. 
And,  mark,  what  object  did  present  itself! 
Under  an*  oak,  whose  bows  were  moss'd  with  age, 
And  high  top  bald  with  dry  antiquity, 
A  wretched  ragged  man,  o'ergrown  with  hair. 
Lay  sleeping  on  his  back :  about  his  neck 
A  green  and  gilded  snake  had  wreath'd  itself 
Who  with  her  head,  nimble  in  threats,  approach'd 
The  opening  of  his  mouth ;  but  suddenly 
Seeing  Orlando,  it  unlinked  itself. 
And  with  indented  glides  did  dip  away 
Into  a  bush :  under  which  bush's  shade 
A  lioness,  with  udders  all  drawn  dry. 
Lay  couching,  head  on  ground,  with  cat-like  watch. 
When  that  the  sleeping  man  should  stir ;  for  't  is 
The  royal  disposition  of  that  beast. 
To  prey  on  nothing  that  doth  seem  as  dead: 
This  seen,  Orlando  did  approach  the  man. 
And  found  it  was  his  brotner,  his  elder  brother. 

Gel.  0, 1  have  heard  him  speak  of  that  same  brother; 
And  he  did  render  him  the  most  unnatural 
Thai  liv'd  *mongst  men, 

Oli.  And  well  he  might  so  do. 

For  well  I  know  he  was  unnatural. 

Bos.  But,  to  Orlando :  did  he  leave  him  there. 
Food  to  the  suck*d  and  hun^  lioness  ? 

Oll  Twice  did  he  turn  his  back,  and  purposed  so: 
But  kindness,  nobler  ever  than  revenge, 
And  nature,  stronger  than  his  just  occasion. 
Made  him  give  b^le  to  the  lioness, 
Who  quickly  fell  before  him;  in  which  hurtling^ 
From  miserable  slumber  I  awak'd.  (i) 

Obl.  Are  you  his  brother  ? 

Bos.  Was'tyouherescu'd? 

Cbl.  Was 't  you  that  did  so  oft  contrive  to  kill  him? 

Oli.  T  was  I,  but  'tis  not  I :  I  do  not  shame 
To  tell  you  what  I  was,  since  my  conversion 
So  sweetly  tastes,  bemg  the  thing  I  am. 

Bos.  But,  for  the  bloody  naplon  ? 

(«)  Old  text  inserte,/)^. 

•  Chewing  ths  oud— ]  The  old  text  has/ood;  imdoubtedl^  a  misprint.  **  To  chew  the 
9ud,**  metaphorically,  to  ruminate^  to  revolve  in  the  mind,  is  an  expression  of  frequent 
ooeunence  in  our  old  authors. 

*  Hurtling—]  Jmtling.    So  in  "  Julius  CsDaar,"  Act  II.  Sc.  2  :— 

'*  The  noise  of  battle  hurtled  in  the  air." 
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Oli.  By  and  by. 

liVheii  &om  the  first  to  last,  betwixt  ns  two, 
Tears  our  reconntments  had  most  kindly  bath'd» 

ASf  how  I  came  into  that  desert  place; 

In*  brief,  he  led  me  to  the  gentle  duke, 

Who  gave  me  fresh  array  and  entertainment, 

Oonmiitting  me  nnto  my  brother's  love ; 

'Who  led  me  instantly  unto  his  cave, 

There  stripped  himself  and  here  upon  his  arm . 

The  lioness  had  torn  some  flesh  away, 

IVliich  all  this  while  had  bled;  and  now  he  fainted. 

And  cried,  in  fainting,  upon  Bosalind. 

Brief,  I  recover'd  him ;  bound  up  his  wound ; 

And,  after  some  small  space,  being  strong  at  hearty 

He  sent  me  hither,  stranger  as  I  am. 

To  tell  this  story,  that  you  might  excuse 

IHis  broken  promise,  and  to  give  this  napkin, 

Dv'd  in  his  t  blood,  unto  the  shepherd  youth 

That  he  in  sport  doth  call  his  Bosalind.  [BjOQAJJSD/ainis. 

Cel.  Why,  how  now,  Ganymede  I  sweet  Ganymede ! 

Oll  Many  will  swoon  when  they  do  look  on  blood. 

Cel.  There  is  more  in  it. — Cousin — Ganymede ! 

Oli.  Look,  he  recovers. 

B08.  I  would  I  were  at  home. 

Cbl.  We  'U  lead  you  thither : — 

I  pray  you,  will  yon  take  him  by  the  arm  ? 

Oli.  Be  of  good  cheer,  youth:  you  a  man? — ^you  lack  a  man's 
heart. 

Bos.  I  do  so,  I  confess  it.  Ah,  sirrah,  a  body  would  think  this 
was  well  counterfeited:  I  pray  you,  tell  your  brother  how  wdl  I 
counterfeited. — Heigh-ho  I 

Ou.  This  was  not  counterfeit;  there  is  too  great  testimony  in 
your  complexion,  that  it  was  a  passion  of  earnest. 

Bos.  Gounterf^^it,  I  assure  you. 

Ou.  Well  then,  take  a  good  heart,  and  counterfeit  to  be  a  man. 

Bos.  So  I  do:  .but,  i* faith  I  diould  have  been  a  woman  by  right. 

Cbl.  Come,  you  look  paler  and  paler;  pray  you,  draw  homewards. 
— Good  sir,  go  with  us. 

.  Oll  That  will  I,  for  I  must  bear  answer  back,  how  you  excuse  my 
brother,  Bosalind. 

Bos.  I  shall  devise  something:  but,  I  pray  you  commend  my 
counterfeiting  to  him. — ^Will  you  go  ?  .  [ExeimL 

<•)  Fiist folio,  /.  <t)  FuitfoUo,  Om. 
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ACT    V. 

SCaSNE  I.— The  Forest  of  Arden. 

Ihtier  Touchstonb  and  Audeby. 

Touch.  We  shall  find  a  time,  Audrey ;  patience,  gentle  Audrey. 

AuD.  Faith,  the  priest  was  good  enough,  for  all  the  old  gentleman's 
saying. 

Touch.  A  most  wicked  Sir  Oliver,  Audrey,  a  most  vile  Martext 
But^  Audrey,  there  is  a  vouth  here  in  the  forest  lays  claim  to  you. 

AuD.  Ay,  I  know  who  t  is ;  he  hath  no  interest  in  me  in  the 
w<»rld :  here  comes  the  man  jon  mean. 

Touch.  It  is  meat  and  drink  to  me  to  see  a  clown:  by  mv  troth, 
we  that  have  good  wits  have  much  to  answer  for;  we  shall  ha 
touting ;  we  cannot  hold. 

Ihtier  William. 

Will.  Good  even,  Audrey. 

AuD.  God  ye  good  even,  William. 

Will.  Ana  gwd  even  to  you,  sir. 

Touch.  Qom  even,  gentle  Mend.  Cover  thy  head,  cover  thy 
head;  nay,  jpr^yihee,  be  covered.    How  old  are  you,  fdend? 

Will.  Five  and  twen^,  sir. 

Touch.  A  ripe  age.    Is  thy  name  William  ? 

Will.  William,  sir. 

Touch.  A  fair  name.    Wast  bom  ¥  the  forest  here  ? 

Will.  Av;  sir,  I  thank  God. 

Touch.  Thank  Ood; — a  good  answer.    Art  rich  ? 

Will.  'Faith,  sir,  so-so. 

Touch.  So-so  is  good,  very  good,  very  excellent  good: — and  yet  it 
is  not;  it  is  but  so-so.    Art  thou  wise? 

Will.  Ay,  sir,  I  have  a  pretty  wit 

Touch.  Why,  thou  sayest  welL  I  do  now  remember  a  saying: 
The  fool  doth  fkMc  he  is  mae^  hut  the  wise  man  knows  hmselfio  he  a 
Jool,  The  heathen  philosopher,  when  he  had  a  desbe  to  eat  a  grape, 
would  open  his  lips  when  he  put  it  into  his  mouth;  meaning  thereby, 
that  grapes  were  made  to  eat,  and  lips  to  open.  You  do  love  tms 
maid? 

Will.  I  do,  sir. 

Touch.  Give  me  your  hand.    Art  thou  learned? 

Will.  No,  sir. 

Touch.  Then  learn  this  of  me ;  To  have,  is  to  have:  for  it  is  a 
figure  in  rhetoric,  that  drink,  being  poured  out  of  a  cup  into  a  glass, 
!»y  filling  the  one  doth  empty  the  other:  for  all  your  writers  do 
consent  ^t  wse  is  he ;  now,  you  are  not  ipse^  for  I  am  he. 

Will.  Which  A^  sir? 

Touch.  He,  sir,  that  must  marry  this  woman.  Therefore,  jrou 
down,  abandon, — ^which  is  in  the  vmgar,  leave, — the  society, — ^which 
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in  the  boorish  is,  company, — of  this  female, — ^which  in  the  common 
is,  woman ;  which  together  is,  abandon  the  society  of  this  faoiale,  or, 
clown,  thou  perishest ;  or,  to  thy  better  understanding,  diest ;  or,  to 
wit,  I  kill  thee,  make  thee  away,  translate  thy  life  into  death,  thy 
liberty  into  bondage :  I  will  deal  in  poison  with  thee,  or  in  b^t^ado, 
or  in  steel ;  I  will  bandy  with  thee  in  faction;  I  will  o'er-ra5"ttiefe 
with  policy;  I  will  kill  thee  a  hundred  and  fifty  ways;  therefore 
teemble,  and  depart. 

AuD.  Do,  good  WiUiam. 

Will.  God  rest  you  merry,  sir.  [-Sw/. 

Ihter  CoRiK. 

OoB.  Our  master  and  mistress  seeks  you ;  come,  away,  away! 
Touch.  Trip,  Audrey,  trip,  Audrey ; — ^I  attend,  I  attend.  [iScwm/. 


SCENE  IL— Another  part  of  the  Forest. 

Enter  Orlaiox)  and  Olivee. 

Orl.  Is  't  possible  that,  on  so  little  acquaintance,  you  should  like 
her?  that,  but  seeing,  you  should  lore  her?  and,  loving,  woo?  and, 
wooing,  she  should  grant  ?  and  will  you  pers^ver  to  enjoy  her  ? 

Oli.  Neither  call  the  giddiness  of  it  in  question,  tlie  poTerty  of 
her,  the  small  acquaintance,  my  sudden  wooing,  nor  her*  sudden 
consenting;  but  say  with  me,  I  love  Aliena;  say  with  her,  that  she 
loves  me ;  consent  with  both,  that  we  may  enjoy  each  other ;  it  shall 
be  to  your  good ;  for  my  father's  house,  and  all  the  revenue  that  was 
old  sir  Boland's,  will  I  estate  upon  you,  and  here  live  and  die  a 
shepherd. 

Oel.  Ton  have  my  consent.  Let  your  wedding  be  to-morrow: 
thither  will  I  invite  .the  duke,  and  all  his  contented  followers.  Gk> 
you,  and  prepare  Aliena:  for,  look  you,  here  comes  my  Bosalind. 

JEnter  Rosalind. 

Eos.  God  save  you,  brother. 

Oli.  And  you,  fair  sister. 

Eos.  0,  my  dear  Orlando,  how  it  grieves  me  to  see  thee  wear  thy 
heart  inascm! 

Oel.  It  is  my  arm. 

Sos.  I  thougnt,  thy  heart  had  been  wounded  with  the  claws  of  a 
lion. 

Orl.  Wounded  it  is,  but  with  the  eyes  of  a  lady. 

Eos.  Did  your  brother  tell  you  how  I  counterfeited  to  swoon, 
when  he  showed  me  your  handkercher  ? 

Orl.  Ay,  and  greater  wonders  than  that. 

Eos.  0, 1  know  where  you  are: — ^nay,  'tis  true:  there  was  never 
any  thing  so  sudden,  but  the  fight  of  two  rams,  and  Caesar's  thra- 
sonical  brag  of—/  came,  saw,  and  overcame:  ♦  for  your  brother  and 

(•)  FiiBt  folio,  overcame. 
•  Kor  her  tudden  contenting /]  Eer,  wanting  in  the  old  copies,  was  inserted  by  Bowe. 
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my  sister  no  sooner  met,  but  they  looked ;  no  sooner  looked,  but  they 
loved ;  no  sooner  loved,  but  they  sighed ;  no  sooner  sighed,  but  they 
asked  one  another  the  reason ;  no  sooner  knew  the  reason,  but  they 
sought  the  remedy :  and  in  these  degrees  have  they  made  a  pair  of 
stairs  to  marriage,  which  they  will  climb  incontinent,  or  else  be 
incontinent  before  marriage :  they  are  in  the  very  wrath  of  love,  and 
thev  wiU  together ;  clubs  cannot  part  them.* 

Orl.  They  shall  be  married  to-morrow,  and  I  will  bid  ^  the  duke 
to  the  nuptial  But,  0,  how  bitter  a  thing  it  is  to  look  into  happi- 
ness through  another  man's  eyes !  By  so  much  the  more  shtdl  I 
to-morrow  be  at  the  height  of  heart-heaviness,  by  how  much  I  shall 
think  my  brother  happy  in  having  what  he  wishes  for. 

Eos.  Why,  then,  to-morrow  I  cannot  serve  your  turn  for  Bosalind  ? 

Orl.  I  can  live  no  longer  by  thinking. 

Eos.  I  will  weary  you  no  longer  then  with  idle  talking.  Know  of 
me,  then,  (for  now  I  speak  to  some  purpose,)  that  I  know  you  are  a 
gentleman  of  good  conceit :  I  speak  not  this,  that  you  should  bear  a 
good  opinion  of  my  knowledge,  insomuch,  I  say,  I  know  you  are  ; 
neither  do  I  labour  for  a  greater  esteem  than  may  in  some  little 
measure  draw  a  belief  from  you,  to  do  yourself  good,  and  not  to  grace 
me.  Believe,  then,  if  you  please,  that  I  can  do  strange  things :  I 
have,  since  I  was  three  year  old,  conversed  with  a  magician,  most 
profound  in  his  art,  and  yet  not  damnable.  If  you  do  love  Eosalind 
so  necff  the  heart  as  your  gesture  cries  it  out,  when  your  brother 
marries  Aliena,  shall  you  marry  her.  I  know  into  what  straits  of 
fortune  she  is  driven,  and  it  is  not  impossible  to  me,  if  it  appear  not 
inconvenient  to  you,  to  set  her  before  your  eyes  to-morrow,  human  as 
she  is,  and  without  any  danger. 

Orl.  Speakest  thou  in  sober  meanings  ? 

Eos.  By  my  life,  I  do ;  which  I  tender  dearly,  though  I  say  I  am 
a  magician :  therefore,  put  you  in  your  best  array,  bid  ^  your  fHends ; 
for  if  you  will  be  mamed  to-morrow,  you  shall ;  and  to  Rosalind,  if 
you  will. — Look,  here  comes  a  lover  of  mine,  and  a  lover  of  hers. 

Enter  Silyius  and  Phebb. 

Phb.  Youth,  you  have  done  me  much  ungentleness. 
To  show  the  letter  that  I  writ  to  you. 

Eos.  I  care  not,  if  I  have :  it  is  my  study. 
To  seem  despiteful  and  ungentle  to  you : 
You  are  there  followed  by  a  faithful  shepherd ; 
Look  upon  him,  love  him ;  he  worships  you. 

Phe.  Good  shepherd,  tell  this  youth  what  *t  is  to  love. 

•  Clubs  cannot  part  them.]  The  chief  preaerrers,  and  sometimes  disturbersi  of  the 
public  peace  in  London  during  Shakoapoare's  time  were  the  civic  apprentices,  who,  upon 
the  br^lring  out  of  a  fray,  were  summoned  to  the  scene  of  action  by  the  weU-known 
cry  of  **  Clubs !  Clubs !"  "From  this  circumstance  it  became  a  common  custom,  when  a 
fraeat  occurred,  to  caU  out  "  Clubs !"  to  part  the  belligerents. 

*  Bid  the  duk&—]  ItmU  the  duke.  So  io  "  The  Merchant  of  Venice,"  Act  II. 
Sc.6.— 

*^  I  am  ^  forth  to  supper,  Jessica." 


«  Bid  your  friendt  ;1  See  previous  note. 
VOL.  lit 
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SiL.  It  is  to  be  all  made  of  sighs  and  tears ; — 
And  so  am  I  for  Pbebe. 

Phe.  And  I  for  Ganymede. 

Orl.  And  I  for  Rosalind. 

Ros.  And  I  for  no  woman. 

SiL.  It  is  to  be  all  made  of  faith  and  service ; — 
And  so  am  I  for  Phebe. 

Phe.  And  I  for  Ganymede. 

Orl.  And  I  for  Rosalind. 

Ros.  And  I  for  no  woman. 

SlL.  It  is  to  be  all  made  of  fantasy, 
All  made  of  passion,  and  all  made  of  wishes ; 
All  adoration,  duty,  and  observance ; 
All  humbleness,  dl  patience,  and  impatience. 
All  purity,  all  trial,  all  observance ;  * 
And  so  am  I  for  Phebe. 

Phe.  And  so  am  I  for  Ganymede. 

Orl.  And  so  am  I  for  Rosalind. 

Ros.  And  so  am  I  for  no  woman. 

Phe.  If  this  be  so,  why  blame  you  me  to  love  you? 

[To  Rosalind. 

SiL.  If  this  be  so,  why  blame  you  me  to  love  you  ?       [To  Phebe. 

Orl.  If  this  be  so,  why  blame  you  me  to  love  you  ? 

Ros.  Who  *  do  you  speak  to,  why  blame  you  ms  to  love  you  f 

Orl.  To  her,  that  is  not  here,  nor  doth  not  hear. 

Ros.  Pray  you,  no  more  of  this ;  *t  is  like  the  howling  of  Irish 
wolves  against  the  moon. — I  will  help  you,  [To  SiLVius.]  S I  can : — 
t  would  love  you  [To  Phebe.]  if  I  could. — ^To-morrow  meet  me  all 
together.  I  will  marry  you,  [To  Phebe.]  if  ever  I  marry  woman, 
and  I  *11  be  married  to-morrow.  I  will  satisfy  you,  [To  Orlando.]  if 
ever  I  satisfied  man,  and  you  shall  be  married  to-morrow. — I  will 
content  you,  [To  SiLVius.]  if  what  pleases  you  contents  you,  and  you 
shall  be  married  to-morrow.  As  you  [To  Orlando.]  love  ]^U)salind, 
meet;  as  you  [To  SiLVius.]  love  Phebe,  meet;  and  as  I  love  no 
woman,  I'll  meet. — So,  fare  you  well ;  I 'have  left  you  commands. 

SiL.  I '11  not  fail,  if  I  live. 

Phe.  Nor  I. 

Orl.  Nor  I.  [Exeunt 


SCENE  UI.^Ano flier  part  of  the  Forest 

Enter  Touchstone  and  Audrey. 

Touch.  To-morrow  is  the  joyful  day,  Audrey;  to-morrow  will  we 
be  married. 
AuD.  I  do  desire  it  with  all  my  heart:  and  I  hope  it  is  no  dis- 

(•)  Old  text,  why;  altered  by  Rowe. 

•  Ail  purity^  all  (rial,  all  obserrance;]  Tlie  same  word  having  been  employed  just 
before,  observance  is  here  probably  a  misj>rint  for  obedience^  or  obetsanee. 
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honest  desire,  to  desire  to  be  a  woman  of  the  world.*    Here  come  t^vo 
of  the  banished  duke's  pages. 

Enter  two  Pages. 

1  Page.  Well  met,  honest  gentleman.  , 
Touch.  By  my  troth,  well  met :  come,  sit,  sit,  and  a  song. 

2  Page,  we  are  for  you ;  sit  i'  the  middle. 

1  Page.  Shall  we  clap  into 't  roundly,  without  banking,  or  spitting, 
or  saying  we  are  hoarse ;  which  are  the  only  prologues  to  a  bad  voicte  ? 

2  Page.  I'  faith,  i'  faith ;  and  both  in  a  tune,  like  two  gj'psies  on 
a  horse. 

SONG. 


//  was  a  lover  and  his  lass, 

With  a  hey,  and  a  ho,  and  a  hey  nonino. 
That  o'er  the  green  corn-field  did  pass 

In  the  spring  time,  the  only  pretty  ring^  time, 
WJtsn  birds  do  sing,  hey  ding  a  ding,  ding; 
Staeet  lovers  hve  the  spring. 

II. 

Between  the  acres  of  the  rye, 

With  a  hey,  and  a  Iw,  and  a  hey  nonino, 

These  pretty  country-folks  would  lie  ' 

In  spring  time,  &c. 

ni. 

This  carol  they  began  that  hour. 

With  a  hey,  and  a  ho,  and  a  hey  nonino. 

How  that  a  life  was  hut  a  flower 
Li  spring  time,  &c. 

IV. 

Ar^  therefore  take  the  present  time,^ 

With  a  hey,  and  a  ho,  and  a  Imj  nonino ; 

For  love  is  croumed  with  the  prime 
In  sprtTig  time,  &c. 

Touch.  Truly,  young  gentlemen,  though  there  was  no  great 
matter  in  the  ditty,  yet  the  note  was  very  untuneable.** 

•  a  woman  of  the  world.]  That  is,  a  married  woman. 

*»  Ring  Hme^ — ^  The  old  edition  has  "  rang  time : "  the  reading  in  the  text  was  pro- 
posed by  Steevena,  and  has  since  been  found  in  a  MS.  (.opy  of  the  song  of  the  Reven- 
teenth  century,  formerly  belonging  to  Mr.  Heber,  and  now  in  the  Advocates'  Librai-y,'^ 
Edinburgh. 

e  And  therefore  take  the  present  time,  &c.]  This  is  printed  as  the  second  stanza  in 
the  old  text. 

<  Thew)U  wa9  very  untuneable.]  Theobald  altered  the  Xa&i  word  to  untim€aJ>h;  and 
the  same  change  is  made  by  Mr.  Collier's  annotator;  but  time  and  tune  were  once 
synonymous 
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1  Page.  You  are  deceired,  sir;  we  kept  time,  we  lost  not  our 
time. 

Touch.  By  my  troth,  yes ;  I  count  it  but  time  lost  to  hear  such  a 
foolish  song.  God  be  wi*  you ;  and  God  mend  your  voices !  Come, 
Audrey.  lExeunL 


SCENE  lY.— Another  part  of  the  Forest 

Enter  Duke  senior,  Amiens,  Jaques,  Orlando;  Oliver,  and  Celia. 

Duke  S.  Dost  thou  believe,  Orlando,  that  the  boy 
Can  do  all  this  that  he  hath  promised  ? 

Orl.  I  sometimes  do  believe,  and  sometimes  do  not ; 
As  those  that  fear  they  hope,  and  know  they  fear.* 

Enter  Rosalind,  Silvius,  and  Phebe. 

,  Ros.  Patience  once  more,  whiles  our  compact  is  urg'd:^ 

You  say,  if  I  bring  in  your  Rosalind,  [To  the  Duke. 

You  wfil  bestow  her  on  Orlando  here  ? 

Duke  S.  That  would  I,  had  I  kingdoms  to  give  with  her. 

Ros.  And  you  say,  you  will  have  her,  when  I  bring  her  ? 

ITo  Orlando. 

Orl.  That  would  I,  were  I  of  all  kingdoms  king. 

Ros.  You  say,  you  '11  marry  me,  if  I  be  willing  ? —       [To  Phebe. 

Phe.  That  will  I,  should  I  die  the  hour  after. 

Ros.  But  if  you  do  refuse  to  marry  me, 
You  '11  give  yourself  to  this  most  faithful  shepherd  ? 

Phe.  So  is  the  bargain. 

Ros.  You  say,  that  you  '11  have  Phebe,  if  she  will ?      [To  Silvtus. 

SiL.  Though  to  have  her  and  death  were  both  one  thing. 

Ros.  I  have  promis'd  to  make  all  this  matter  even. 
Keep  you  your  word,  0  duke,  to  give  your  daughter; — 
You  yours,  Orlando,  to  receive  his  daughter : — 
Keep  you  your  word,  Phebe,  that  you  '11  marry  me ; 
Or  else,  refusing  me,,  to  wed  this  shepherd : — 
Keep  your  word,  Silvius,  that  you  '11  marry  her. 
If  she  refuse  me : — and  from  hence  I  go, 
To  make  these  doubts  all  even.  [Exeunt  Rosalind  and  Celia. 

•  A8  those  that  fear  they  hope,  and  know  they  fear.]  This  line,  not  without  reason, 
has  been  suspeotcd  of  corruption,  and  innumerable  emendations  have  been  proposed;  of 
these  it  may  be  sufficient  to  particularize  tl^e  suggestion  of  Johnson : — 

"  As  those  that  fear,  they  hppe,  and  now  they  fear ;  *'      • 

that  of  Heath: — 

"  As  those  that  fear  their  hope,  and  know  their  fear;" 

and  that  of  Mr.  Collier's  annotator : — 

"  As  those  that  fear  to  hope,  and  know  they  fear.** 

A  somewhat  similar  form  of  expression  is  found  in  "  AU  's  "WeU  That  Ends  "Well,** 
ActlL  Sc.2:— 

"  But  know  I  think, -find  think  I  know  most  sure." 

*>  Vrjiiles  our  compact  is  urg'd:]  Mr  Collier's  annotator  needlrasly  changes  urg^d  to 
Jieard. 
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Duke  S.  I  do  remember  in  this  shepherd  boy, 
Some  lively  touches  of  my  daughter's  favour. 

Orl."  My  lord,  the  first  time  that  I  ever  saw  him, 
Methought  he  -was  a  brother  to  your  daughter ; 
But,  my  good  lord,  this  boy  is  forest-born, 
And  hath  been  tutor'd  in  the  rudiments 
Of  many  desperate  studies  by  his  uncle. 
Whom  ne  reports  to  be  a  great  magician, 
Obscured  in  the  circle  of  this  forest. 

Jaq.  There  is,  sure,  another  flood  toward,  and  these  couples  are 
coming  to  the  ark !  Here  comes  a  pair  of  very  strange  beasts,  which 
in  all  tongues  are  called  fools. 

Enter  Touchstone  and  Audrey. 

Touch.  Salutation  and  greeting  to  you  all  I 

Jaq.  Gk)od  my  lord,  bid  him  welcome.  This  is  the  motley-minded 
gentleman,  that  I  have  so  often  met  in  the  forest:  he  hath  been  a 
courtier,  he  swears. 

Touch.  If  any  man  doubt  that,  let  him  put  me  to  my  purgation. 
I  have  trod  a  measure ;  I  have  flattered  a  lady ;  I  have  been  politic 
with  my  friend,  smooth  with  mine  enemy;  I  have  undone  three 
tailors ;  I  have  had  four  quarrels,  and  like  to  have  fought  one. 

Jaq.  And  how  was  that  ta'en  up  ? 

Touck.  Faith,  we  met,  and  found  the  quarrel  was  upon  the 
seventh  cause. 

Jaq.  How  seventh  cause? — Good  my  lord,  like  this  fellow. 

Duke  S.  I  like  him  very  well. 

Touch.  God'ild  you,*  sir;  I  desire  you*»  of  the  like.  I  press  in 
here,  sir,  amongst  the  rest  of  the  country  copulatives,  to  swear  and 
to  forswear ;  according  as  marriage  binds  and  blood  breaks : — a  poor 
nrgin,  sir,  an  ill-favoured  thing,  sir,  but  mine  own ;  a  poor  humour 
of  mine,  sir,  to  take  that  that  no  man  else  will.  Rich  honesty 
dwells  like  a  miser,  sir,  in  a  poor  house,  as  your  pearl  in  your  foul 
oyster. 

Duke  S.  By  my  faith,  he  is  very  swift"  and  sententious. 

Touch.  Accordmg  to  the  fool's  bolt,  sir,  and  such  dulcet  diseases. 

Jaq.  But,  for  the  seventh  cause ;  how  did  you  find  the  quarrel  oil 
the  seventh  cause  ? 

Touch.  Upon  a  lie  seven  times  removed : — bear  your  body  more 
seeming,  Audrey : — as  thus,  sir.  I  did  dislike^  .the  cut  of  a  certain 
courtier's  beard ;  he  sent  me  word,  if  I  said  his  beard  was  not  cut  well, 
he  was  in  the  mind  it  was :  this  is  called  the  Retwt  courteous.    If  1 

•  God  *Ud  you^ — ]  God  yield  you,  reward  you. 

^  I  de9ire  you  of  tk^  like.']  For  examples  of  this  mode  of  oonstmctlon,  see  note  (•), 
p.  502,  Vol  I. 
«-  Swift—]  See  note  (»),  p.  446,  Vol.  H. 

*  I  did  dislike — ]  Dislike  here  imports  not  merely  the  entertaining  an  aversion,  but 
the  expressing  it;  so  in  "Measure  for  Measure,"  Act  I.  Sc.  2:—** I  never  heard bxij 
soldier  dielike  it."    So,  also,  in  Beaumont  and  Fletcher's  *'  Queen  of  Corinth,"  Act  1' 
Sc.  1:~ 

"  Has  he  familiarly 

Disliked  your  yellow  starch,  or  said  your  doublet 
Was  not  exactly  frenchified  ? " 
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sent  him  word  again,  it  was  not  well  cut,  he  would  send  me  word,  he 
cut  it  to  please  himself:  this  is  called  the  Quip  modest.  If  again,  it 
was  not  well  cut,  he  disabled*  my  judgment :  this  is  called  the  JRepIy 
churlish.  If  again,  it  was  not  well  cut,  he  would  answer,  I  spake  not 
true :  this  is  called  the  Reproof  valiant  If  again,  it  was  not  well 
cut,  he  would  saj,  I  lie :  this  is  called  the  Countercheck  quarrelsome : 
and  so  to  the*  Lie  circumstantial^  and  the  Lie  direct. 

Jaq.  And  how  oft  did  you  say,  his  beard  was  not  well  cut  ? 

Touch.  I  durst  go  no  farther  than  the  Lie  ctrcumstantuil,  nor  he 
durst  not  give  me  the  Lie  direct;  and  so  we  measured  swords,  and 
l>arted. 

Jaq.  Can  you  nominate  in  order  now  the  degrees  of  the  lie  ? 

Touch.  O,  sir,  we  quarrel  in  print,  by  the  book,(i)  as  you  hare 
]>ooks  for  good  manners  :(2)  I  will  name  you  the  degrees.  The  first, 
the  Retort  courteous ;  the  second,  the  Quip  modest ;  the  third,  the 
Reply  churlish;  the  fourth,  the  Reproof  valiant;  the  fifth,  the 
Countercheck  quarrelsome;  the  sixth,  the  Lie  with  circumstance; 
tlie  seventh,  the  Lie  direct.  All  these  you  may  avoid,  but  the  Lie 
direct ;  and  you  may  avoid  that  too,  with  fmlf.  I  knew  when  seven 
justices  could  not  take  up  a  quarrel ;  but  when  the  parties  were  met 
themselves,  one  of  them  thought  but  of  an  i/j  as.  If  you  said  sOy  then 
I  said  so ;  and  they  shook  hands,  and  swore  brothers.  Your  If  is 
the  only  peace-maker ;  much  virtue  in  7/1 

Jaq.  Is  not  this  a  rare  fellow,  my  lord  ?  he 's  as  good  at  any  thing, 
and  yet  a  fool. 

Duke  S.  He  uses  his  folly  like  ar  stalking-horse,  and  under  the 
presentation  of  that^  he  shoots  his  wit. 

Still  musicfi  '  Unter  Hymen,<=  leading  Rosalind  in  woman's  clothes  ; 

and  Celia. 

Htm.  Then  is  there  mirth  in  heaven, 

]V7ien  earthly  things  made  even. 

Atone  together. 
Good  duke,  receive  thy  daughter, 
Hymen  from  heaven  brought  her, 

Yea,  brought  her  hithe)% 
That  thou  mighfstjoin  her^  hand  with  his, 
Whose  heart  mthm  her^  bosom  is, 

Ros.  To  you  I  give  myself,  for  I  am  yours.  \^To  Duke  S. 

To  you  I  give  myself,  for  I  am  yours.  \_To  ORLAifDO. 

(♦)  First  folio  omits,  the.  (f )  Old  copy,  his. 

•  He  disabled  my  judgment  :'\  He  disparaged^  impugned  my  judgment;  so  in  Act  IV. 
Sc.  1 : — *'  disable  all  the  benefit*  of  your  own  country." 

»»  StiU  music]  That  is,  soft^  lowy  gentle  music ; — "  then,  calling  softly  to  the  Gentlemen 
who  were  witnesses  about  him,  he  bade  them  that  they  should  command  some  stiU 
musicke  to  sound." — A  Fatteme  of  the  painefull  Adventures  of  Fericles,  prince  of  Tyre, 
1608.     See  note  (•),  p.  43. 

«  Hjmen, — ]  "  Rosalind  is  imagined  bv  the  rest  of  the  company  to  be  brought  by 
enchantment^  and  is  therefore  introduced  by  a  supposed  aerial  being  in  the  character  of 
Hjiuen."— Johnson. 
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DtTKE.  S.  If  there  be  truth  in  sight,  yon  are  my  daughter. 
Orl.  If  there  be  truth  in  sight,  you  are  my  Rosalind. 
Phe.  If  sight  and  shape  be  true, 
Why  then, — my  love  adieu ! 

Ros.  I  'U  have  no  father,  if  you  be  not  he  : —  \To  Duke  S. 

I  '11  have  no  husband,  if  you  be  not  he : —  \To  OnLAmK). 

Nor  ne'er  wed  woman,  if  you  be  not  she.  \To  Phebe. 

Hym.  Peace,  h6 !  I  bar  confusion : 
'T  is  I  must  make  conclusion 

Of  these  most  strange  events : 
Here 's  eight  that  must  take  hands, 
To  join  in  Hymen's  bands. 
If  truth  holds  true  contents. 
You  and  you  no  cross  shall  part :    \To  Orlando  and  Rosalind. 
You  and  you  are  heart  in  heart :  {To  Oliver  and  Cblia. 

You  \To  Phebe.]  to  his  love  must  accord, 
Or  have  a  woman  to  your  lord : — 

You  and  you  are  sure  together,    \To  Touchstone  and  Audrey. 
As  the  winter  to  foul  weather. 
Whiles  a  wedlock-hvmn  we  sing, 
Feed  yourselves  with  questioning; 
That  reason  wonder  may  diminish. 
How  thus  we  met,  and  these  things  finish. 


soNa 

Wedding  is  great  Juno's  crown; 

0  blessed  bond  of  board  and  bed! 
^Tis  Hymen  peoples  every  tovm; 

High  wediocJc,  then,  be  honoured: 
Honour,  high  honour  and  renoum, 

To  Hymen,  god  of  every  toumf 

Duke  S.  0  my  dear  niece,  welcome  thou  art  to  me ! 
Even  daughter,  welcome  in  no  less  degree. 

Phe.  I  will  not  eat  jny  word;  now  thou  art  mine; 
Thy  faith  my  fancy  to  thee  doth  combine.  {To  SiLVius. 

Fnter  Jaques  de  Bois. 

Jaq.  de  B.  Let  me  have  audience  for  a  word,  or  two ; 
I  am  the  second  son  of  old  sir  Roland, 
That  bring  these  tidings  to  this  fair  assembly : — 
Duke  Frederick,  hearing  how  that  every  day 
Men  of  great  worth  resorted  to  this  forest, 
Address'd*  a  mighty  power,  which  were  on  foot. 
In  his  own  conduct,  purposely  to  take 
His  brother  here,  and  put  him  to  the  sword : 
And  to  the  skirts  of  this  wild  wood  he  came, 

•  Address'd—]  Prepared, 
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I 

Where  meeting  with  an  old  religious  man, 
After  some  (][uestion  with  him,  was  converted 
Both  from  his  enterprize  and  from  the  world : 
His  crown  bequeathmg  to  his  bani6h'd  brother, 
And  all  their  lands  restored  to  them*  again 
That  were  with  him  exil'd.    This  to  be  true, 
I  do  engage  my  life. 

Duke  S.  Welcome,  yomig  man ; 

Thou  ofPer'st  fairly  to  thy  brothers'  wading : 
To  one,  his  lands  withheld ;  and  to  the  other, 
A  land  itself  at  large,  a  potent  dukedom. 
First,  in  this  forest  let  us  do  those  ends 
That  here  were  well  begun  and  well  begot : 
And  after,  every  of  this  happy  number, 
That  have  endur'd  shrewd  days  and  nights  with  us, 
Shall  share  the  good  of  our  returned  fortune. 
According  to  the  measure  of  their  states. 
Meantime,  forget  this  new-faU'n  dignity, 
And  fall  into  our  rustic  revelry : — 
Play,  music ! — and  you,  brides  and  bridegrooms  all, 
With  measure  heap'd  in  joy,  to  the  measures  fall. 

Jaq.  Sir,  by  your  patience. — If  I  heard  you  rightly, 
The  duke  hath  put  on  a  religious  life, 
And  thrown  into  neglect  the  pompous  court  ? 

Jaq.  db  B.  He  hath. 

Jaq.  To  him  will  I :  out  of  these  convertites 
There  is  much  matter  to  be  heard  and  leam'd. — 
You  ITo  Duke  S.]  to  your  former  honour  I  bequeath ; 
Your  patience  and  your  virtue  well  deserves  it : —  . 
You  [To  Orlando.]  to  a  love,  that  your  true  faith  doth  merit : — 
You  ITo  Oliver.]  to  your  land,  and  love,  and  great  allies : — 
You  iTo  SiLVius.]  to  a  long  and  well  deserved  bed ; — 
And  you  [To  Touchstone.]  to  wrangling ;  for  thy  loving  voyage 
Is  but  for  two  months  victuall'd. — So  to  your  pleasures ; 
I  am  for  other  than  for  dancing  measures. 

Duke  S.  Stay,  Jaques,  stay. 

Jaq.  To  see  no  pastime  I : — ^what  you  would  have 
I  'U  stay  to  know  at  your  abandon*d  cave.  lExiL 

Duke  S.  Proceed,  proceed :  we  will  begin  these  rites. 
As  we  do  trust  they'll  end,  in  true  delights.  [A  dance. 

(♦)  Old  text,  him. 
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EPILOGUE. 

Eos.  It  is  not  the  fashion  to  see  the  lady  the  epilogue ;  but  it  is 
no  more  unhandsome,  than  to  see  the  lord  the  prologue.  If  it  be 
true,  that  good  mne  needs  no  hmh^  (i)  't  is  true,  that  a  good  play  needs 
no  epilogue :  yet  to  good  wine  they  do  use  good  bushes ;  and  good 
plays  prove  the  better  by  the  help  of  good  epilogues.  What  a  case 
am  I  in  then,  that  am  neither  a  good  epilogue,  nor  cannot  insinuate 
with  you  in  the  behalf  of  a  good  play !  I  am  not  furnished  like  a 
beggar,  therefore  to  beg  will  not  become  me :  my  way  is,  to  conjure 
you,  and  I  '11  begin  with  the  women.  I  charge  you,  0  women,  for 
the  love  you  bear  to  men,  to  like  as  much  of  this  play  as  please  you : 
and  I  charge  you,  0  men,  for  the  love  you  bear  to  women,  (as  I 'per- 
ceive by  your  simpering,  none  of  you  hates  them,)  that  between  you 
and  the  women  the  play  may  ple^e.  If  I  were  a  woman,  I  would 
kiss  as  many  of  you  as  had  beards  that  pleased  me,  complexions  that 
liked  me,  and  breaths  that  I  defied  not ;  and,  I  am  sure,  as  many  as 
have  good  beards,  or  good  faces,  or  sweet  breaths,  will,  for  my  kind 
offer,  when  I  make  ciirtsy,  i)id  me  farewell.  [^Exeunt. 
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ILLUSTRATIVE  COMMENTS. 


ACT  I. 


(1)  Scene  I.— And  so,  God  keep  your  worship!']  In  Lodge's  novel  the  complot 
between  Saladjue  (the  Oliver  of  the  play)  and  the  wrestler  is  related  as  follows  : — '*  A 
champion  there  was  to  stand  against  all  commers,  a  Norman,  a  man  of  tall  stature  and 
of  great  strength ;  so  valiant,  that  in  many  such  conflicts  he  alwaies  bare  away  the 
victorie,  not  onely  overthrowing  them  which  hee  incountred,  but  often  with  the  weight 
of  his  bodie  killing  them  outright.  '  Saladyne  hearing  of  this,  thinking  now  not  to  let 
the  ball  fal  td  the  pound,  but  to  take  opportunitie  by  the  forehead,  first  by  secret 
meanes  con  vented  with  the  Norman,  and  procured  him  with  rich  rewards  to  sweare.  that 
if  Rosader  came  within  his  clawes  hee  would  never  more  return  to  quarrel  with  Sala- 
djue  for  his  jpossessions.  The  Norman  desirous  of  pelfe,  as  (quis  niti  mentis  inops 
oUatum  resputt  aurum)  taking  great  gifts  for  litle  gods,  tooke  the  crownes  of  Saladyne 
to  performe  the  stratagem." — Rosaltnde.  £uphues'  Golden  Legacy ^  &c.,  reprinted  by 
Mr.  Collier  in  his  S?takespeare^s  Library. 

(2)  Scene  II. — Charles  is  tlirown.']  In  the  novel,  after  an  account  of  the  Norman's 
victory  over  the  poor  Franklin's  two  sons,  both  of  wnom  are  killed,  Hosader's  (Orlando) 
encounter  with  the  "bony  prizer"  is  thus  described: — ""With  that  Rosader  vailed 
bbnnet  to  the  king,  and  lightl)'  leapt  within  the  lists,  where  noting  more  the  coropanie 
then  the  combatant,  he  cast  his  eye  upon  the  troupe  of  ladies  that  glistered  there  lyke 
the  starres  of  heaven ;  but  at  last  Love  willing  to  make  him  as  amorous  as  hee  was 
valiant,  presented  him  with  the  sight  of  Bosalynd,  whose  admirable  beautie  so  inveagled 
the  eye  of  Bosader,  that  forgetting  himselfe,  he  stood  and  fedde  his  lookes  on  the  favour 
of  Bosalyndes  face ;  which  shee  perceiving,  blusht,  which  was  such  a  doubling  of  her 
beauteous  excellence,  that  the  bashful  redae  of  Aurora  at  the  sight  of  unacquainted 
Phaeton,  was  not  halfe  so  glorious.  The  Normane^  seeing  this  young  gentleman 
fettered  in  the  lookes  of  the  ladyes  drave  him  out  of  his  memento  with  a  shake  by  the 
shoulder.  Rosader  looking  backe  with  an  angrie  firowne,  as  if  hee  had  been  wakened 
from  some  pleasaunt  ^reame,  discovered  to  all  bv  the  furye  of  his  countenance  that  hee 
was  a  man  of  some  high  thoughts ;  but  when  mey  all  noted  his  youth,  and  the  sweet- 
nesse  of  his  visage,  with  a  general  applause  of  favours,  they  grieved  that  so  goodly  a 
voong  man  should  venture  in  so  base  an  action;  but  seeing  it  were  to  his  dishonour  to 
ninder  him  from  his  enterprize,  they  wisht  him  to  bee  graced  with  the  palme  of  victorie.  ' 
After  Rosader  was  thus  called  out  of  his  memento  by  the  Norman,  he  roughly  clapt  to 
him  with  so  fierce  an  incounter,  that  they  both  fel  to  the  ground,  and  with  the  violence 
of  the  fal  were  forced  to  breathe  :  in  which  space  the  Norman  called  to  minde  by  all 
tokens,  that  this  was  hee  whom  Saladyne  had  appoynted  him  to  kil ;  which  conjecture 
made  him  stretch  everjrlimbe,  and  tir  every  sinew,  that  working  his  death  hee  might 
recover  the  golde  which  so  bountindy  was  promised  him.  On  the  contrary  part, 
Rosader  while  he  breathed  was  not  idle,  but  stil  cast  his  eye  upon  Rosalynde,  who  to 
incourage  him  with  a  favour^  lent  him  such  an  amorous  looke,  as  might  have  made  the 
most  coward  desperate :  which  glance  of  Rosalynd  so  fiered  the  passionate  desires  of 
Rosader,  that  turning  to  the  Norman  hee  ranne  upon  him  and  braved  him  with  a  strong 
encoimter.  The  Norman  received  him  as  valiantly,  that  there  was  a  sore  combat,  hard 
to  judge  on  whose  side  fortune  would  be  prodigal.  At  last  Rosader,  calling  to  minde  the 
beautie  of  his  new  mistresse.  the  fame  of  his  father's  honours,  and  the  disgrace  that 
should  fal  to  his  house  by  nis  misfortune,  rowsed  himselfe  and  threw  the  Norman 
against  the  ground,  falling  uppon  his  chest  with  so  willing  a  weight,  that  the  Norman 
yielded  nature  her  due  and  Rosader  the  victorie." — Ibid.  p.  20. 
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•    (3)  Scene  H.— 

My  better  parU 

Are  aXt  thrown  doum  ;  and  that  which  here  stands  up, 
Is  but  a  quintain,  a  mere  lifeless  block.^ 

&[uch  has  been  vritten  on  the  origin  and  use  pf  the-  quintain.  The  following  is  the 
account  of  it  by  Strutt  in  his  "  Sports  and  Pa^imes : "  those  who  seek  for  further 
information  on  the  subject  may  consult  adrantageously  the  notes  appended  to  this  play 
in  the  Variorum  Edition : — "  lilting  or  combating  at  the  quintain  is  certainly  a  military 
exercise  of  high  antiquity,  and  antecedent,  I  doubt  not  to  the  justs  and  tournaments. 
The  cjuintain  originally  was  nothing  more  than  the  trunk  of  a  tree  or  post  set  up  for  the 
practice  of  the  tyros  in  chivalry.  Afterward  a  staff  or  spear  was  fixed  in  the  earth,  and 
a  shield  bein^  hung  upon  it,  was  the  mark  to  strike  at :  the  dexterity  of  the  performer 
consisted  in  smiting  the  shield  in  such  a  manner  as  to  break  the  ligatures  and  oear  it  to 
the  ground.  In  process  of  time  this  diversion  was  improved,  and  instead  of  the  staff 
and  shield  the  resemblance  of  a  human  figure  carved  in  wood  was  introduced.  To 
render  the  appearance  of  this  figure  more  formidable,  it  was  generally  made  in  the  like- 
ness of  a  Turk  or  a  Saracen,  armed  at  all  points,  bearing  a  shield  upon  his  left  arm,  and 
brandishing  a  club  or  a  sabre  with  his  nght.  Hence  this  exercise  was  called  by  the 
Italians  *  running  at  the  armed  man  or  at  the  Saracen.'  The  auintain  thus  fashioned 
was  placed  upon  a  pivot,  and  so  contrived  as  to  move  round  with  facility.  In  running 
at  thu  figure,  it  was  necessary  for  the  horseman  to  direct  his  lance  with  great  adroit- 
ness, and  make  his  stroke  upon  the  forehead  between  the  eyes  or  upon  the  nose ;  for  if 
he  struck  wide  of  those  parts,  especially  upon  the  shield,  the  quintain  turned  about  with 
much  velocity,  and,  in  case  ne  was  not  exceedingly  careful,  would  ^ve  him  a  severe 
blow  upon  the  back  with  the  wooden  sabre  held  in  the  right  hand,  which  was  considered 
as  highly  disgraceful  to  the  performer,  while  it  excited  uie  laughter  and  ridicule  of  the 
spectators."  To  this  description  of  quintain  there  can  be  little  doubt  Shakespeare  refers 
in  Orlando's  speech. 

(4)  Scene  IIL~ 

And  whereso^er  we  went,  like  Juno's  swans. 
Still  we  went  coupled  ana  inseparable.] 

Compare  this  brief  but  affecting  appeal  with  that  of  Celia's  prototype,  Alinda,  in  the 
novel : — 

"  Alinda's  Oration  to  heb  Father  in  Defence  op  Rosalynde. 

**  If  (mighty  Torismond)  I  offend  in  pleading  for  my  friend,  let  the  law  of  amitie 
crave  pardon  for  my  boldnesse ;  for  where  there  is  depth  of  affection,  there  firiendship 
alloweth  a  privUedge.  Eosalynd  and  I  have  beene  fostered  up  from  our  infancies,  and 
noursed  under  the  harbour  of  our  conversing  togeather  with  such  private  familiarities, 
that  custome  had  wrought  an  unyon  of  our  nature,  and  the  sympathie  of  our  affections 
such  a  secret  love,  that  we  have  two  bodies  and  one  soule.  Inen  marvel  not  (great 
Torismond)  if,  seeing  my  friend  distrest,  I  finde  myselfe  perplexed  with  a  thousand 
sorrowes ;  for  her  vertuous  and  honourable  thoughts  (which  are  the  glories  that  maketh 
women  excellent)  they  be  such  as  may  challenge  love,  and  race  out  suspition.  Her 
obedieuco  to  your  majestie  I  referre  to  the  censure  of  your  own  eye,  that  since  her 
fathers  exile  hath  smothered  al  griefs  with  patience,  and  in  the  absence  of  nature,  hath 
honored  you  with  all  dutie,  as  her  owne  father  by  nouriture,  not  in  word  uttering  any 
discontent,  nor  in  thought  (as  far  as  my  conjecture  may  reach)  hammering  on  revenge ; 
only  in  all  her  actions  seeking  to  please  you,  and  to  win  my  favor.  Her  wisdome, 
silence,  chastitie,  and  other  such  ricn  ^uahties,  I  need  not  decypher ;  onely  it  rcbta  for 
me  to  conclude  in  one  word,  that  she  is  innocent.  If  then,  nirtune  who  tryumphs  in 
variety  of  miseries,  hath  presented  some  envious  person  (as  minister  of  her  intended 
stratagem)  to  tainte  Kosalynde  with  any  surmise  of  treason,  let  him  be  broughj;  to  her 
face,  and  confirme  his  accusation  by  witnesses ;  which  proved,  let  her  die,  and  Aliuda 
wil  execute  the  massacre.  If  none  can  avouch  any  confinned  relation  of  her  intent,  i^se 
justice,  my  lord,  it  is  the  glory  of  a  king,  and  let  her  live  in  your  wonted  favour ;  for  if 
you  banisn  her,  myselfe,  as  copartner  of  her  harde  fortunes,  will  paiticipata  in  exile 
some  part  of  her  extremities.'' — ^Rosalynde,  p.  28. 

(5)  Scene  HI. — Say  what  thou  canst,  I* II  go  along  with  theeJ]  **  Why  then  doth  my 
Roialynd  griere  at  the  firowne  of  Torismond,  who  by  offering  her  a  prejudice  proffers  her 
a  greater  pleasure  ^  and  more  (mad  lasse)  to  be  melancholy,  when  thou  hast  with  thee 
AUnda.  a  friend  who  wil  be  a  faithful  copartner  of  al  thy  misfortunes ;  who  hath  left 
her  fatner  to  follow  thee,  and  chooseth  rather  to  brooke  al  extremities  then  to  forsake 
thy  presence.    What,  Koealjud, 

Solamen  miscris  socios  habuisse  doloris. 
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Cheerlj,  woman ;  as  wee  have  been  bed-fellowes  in  royaltie,  we  wil  be  felow  mates  in 
povertie  :  I  wil  ever  be  thy  Alinda,  and  thou  shalt  ever  rest  to  me  fiosal}Tid ;  so  shall 
the  world  canonize  our  friendship,  and  speake  of  Boaalynd  and  Alinda,  as  they  did  of 
Piladcs  and  Orestes.  And  if  ever  fortune  smile,  and  we  retiune  to  our  former  honour, 
then  folding  our  selves  in  the  sweete  of  our  Mendship,  we  shal  meriiy  say  (calling  to 
mind  our  forepassed  miseries), 

1 ,      Olim  JuBC  meminissejuvabit'* — 

,  EOSALTNDE,  p.  31. 


ACT  II. 

(1)  Scene  VH.— 

All  the  world '»  a  atage, 

And  all  the  men  and  women  merely  players . 
Tfiey  Jutve  their  exits  and  their  entrances^ 
And  one  man  in  hie  time  play  a  manypartSy 
Sis  acts  being  seven  ayes.] 

Totus  mundus  agit  hisirionemy  an  observation  which  occurs  in  one  of  the  fragments  of 
l*etroniu8,  and  may  even  be  traced  still  higher,  is  said  to  have  been  the  motto  over 
Shakespeare's  theatre,  the  Globe,  and  was  probably  in  his  day  a  familiar  apothegm. 
The  division  of  human  life  into  certain  stages,  or  epochs,  had  also  a  classical  origin.  In 
some  Greek  verses  attributed  to  Solon, — and  whemer  written  by  him  or  not,  certainly 
as  old  as  the  first  half  of  the  first  centur}*^  being  introduced  byPhilo  Judseus  into  his 
Liber  de  Mundi  o»//?ao,— the  life  of  man  is  separated  into  ten  a^s  of  seven  ^ears  each. 
Other  Greek  authors,  Hippocrates  and  Proclus,  apportioned  his  existence  into  seven 
parts,  and  Varro  the  Roman  into  five.  A  Hebrew  doctor  of  the  ninth  century,  and  a 
llebrew  poet  of  the  twelfth,  haye  made  a  similar  distribution. 

In  that  miscellaneous  collection  of  the  fifteenth  century,  denominated  **  Arnold's 
Chronicle,"  is  a  chapter  entitled  "  The  "vtj  ages  of  man  living  in  the  world.": — 
**  The  first  age  is  infancie,  and  lastyth  from  the  b;rrth  unto  vii  yere  of  age.  The  i|  is 
childhood,  and  endurith  unto  xv  yere  age.  The  lij  age  is  adholocencye,  and  endunth 
unto  xxv  yere  of  age.  The  iiii  age  is  youthe,  and  endurith  unto  xxxv  yere  age.  The 
y  age  is  manhood,  and  endurith  unto  1  yere  age.  The  vi  age  is  elde,  and  lasteth  unto 
Ixx  yere  age.  Tne  vij  age  of  man  is  crepill,  and  endurith  unto  dethe."  But  the 
favourite  mode  of  inoulcatingthe  moral  of  human  life  has  been  by  pictorial  illustration ; 
in  Shakespeare's  time,  as  in  France  at  the  present  day,  the  subiect  was  a  popular  theme 
for  prints,  broadsides,  and  ballads.  An  Italian  engraving  of  the  sixteenth  century,  by 
Christopher  Bertello,  is  still  extant,  valuable  for  its  intrinsic  merit,  and  interesting  from 
its  analogy  to  the  exquisite  moralization  of  Jaques.  The  school-boy  is  carrying  his 
books ;  the  lover,  a  youth  of  twenty,  bears  a  branch  of  myrtle,  and  at  his  feet  is  a  young 
Cupid  bending  his  bow ;  the  soldier,  armed  eap-d-picy  Is  "  bearded  like  the  pard ; "  the 
justice  has  an  aspect  of  grave  severity ;  the  representative  of  our  author's  sixth  age  is  a 
senile  personage,  bending  with  years,  attired  in  a  long  furred  robe,  his  feet  in  slippers, 
and  *^  spectacles  on  node."  Last  scene  of  all  exhibits  the  man  of  eighty,  blind  and 
helpless,  with  one  foot  in  the  tomb  already  gaping  to  receive  him. 

For  further  information  on  this  subject^  the  reader  may  consult  two  elaborate  articlts. 
one  in  Volume  xxvii.  of  the  "  Archasologia,"  the  other,  in  the  Gentleman's  Magasdne, 
for  May,  1853 :  to  the  mediffival  representations  of  the  ages  of  life  there  recorded,  yx 
will  add  one  hitherto  imdescribed,  being  a  series  of  fourteen  subjects  en^ved  on  a 
Monumental  Brass  of  the  date  of  1487,  preserved  in  the  Hdpital  S.  Mane,  Ypres,  in 
Belgium. 

(2)  Scene  YLL.^Se-enter  Orlando,  with  Adam.]  The  scene  in  which  Orlando  con- 
fh)nts  the  banished  Duke  and  his  companions  in  the  forest,  demanding  food  for  his 
famished  retainer,  is  closely  copied  from  the  novel : —     ' 

<*It  chaunced  that  day,  that  Geriamond,  the  lawfiill  King  of  France,  banished  by 
Torismond,  who  with  a  lustie  crue  of  outlawes  lived  in  that  forest,  that  day  in  honour  of 
his  birth  made  a  feast  to  all  his'  bolde  yeomen,  and  frolickt  it  with  store  of  wine  and 
venison,  sitting  all  at  a  long  table  under  the  shadow  of  lymon  trees.  To  that  place  by 
chance  fortune  conducted  Hosader,  who  seeing  such  a  crue  of  brave  men,  having  store  of 
that  for  want  of  which  hee  and  Adam  perished,  hee  stept  boldly  to  the  boords  end,  and 
saluted  the  company  thus :— ^ 

^*  Whatsoever  thou  be  that  art  maister  of  these  lustie  equiers,  I  salute  thee  as 
graciously  as  a  man  in  extreame  distresse  may :  know,  that  I  and  a  fellow  Mend 
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of  mine  are  here  famished  in  the  forrest  for  want  of  food :  perish  wee  must,  unle8s6 
relieved  by  thy  favours.  Therefore,  if  thou  be  a  gentleman,  give  meate  to  men.  and  to 
such  as  are  everio  way  woorthie  of  life.  Let  the  proudest  scjuire  that  dta  at  tny  table 
rise  and  incouijiter  with  mee  in  any  honorable  point  of  activitie  whatsoever,  and  if  hee 
and  thou  prove  me  not  a  man,  send  me  away  comfortlesse.  If  thou  refuse  this,  as  a 
Discard  of  thy  cates,  I  will  have  have  amonst  you  with  my  sword ;  for  rather  wil  I  dye 
vulmntly,  then  perush  with  so  cowardly  an  eztreame.  Geri^mond,  looking  hmi 
''ttmestly  in  the  face,  and  seeing  so  proper  a  gentleman  in  so  bitter  a  passion,  was 
nooved  with  so  great  pitie,  that  rising  from  the  table,  he  tooke  him  by  the  hand  and 
Dodde  him  welcome,  willing  him  to  sit  downe  in  his  place,  and  in  his  roome  not  onely 
V)  eat  his  fill,  but  the  lord  of  the  feast.  Gramercy,  sir,  (quoth  Bosader,)  but  I  have  a 
feeble  friend  that  lyes  hereby  famished  almost  for  food,  aged  and  therefore  lesse  able  to 
abide  the  extremitie  of  hunger  then  my  selfe,  and  dishonour  it  were  for  me  to  taste  one 
crumme,  before  I  made  him  partner  of  my  fortunes  :  therefore  I  will  runne  and  fetdi 
Mm,  and  then  I  will  gratenilly  accept  of  your  proffer.  Away  hies  Bosader  to  Adam 
Spencer,  and  tels  him  the  newes,  who  was  glad  of  so  happie  fortune,  but  so  feeble  he 
was  that  he  could  not  go:  wherupon  Rosader  got  him  up  on  his  baoke,  and  brought 
him  to  the  place.  'Wmcn  when  Gerismond  and  his  men  saw,  they  greatly  applauded 
their  league  ot  friendahiD;  and  Rosader,  having  Gerismonds  place  assigned  him, 
would  not  sit  there  himselie,  but  set  downe  Adam  Spencer.'* — Kosalynde,  p.  53. 


8t^^ 


ACT  III. 

ScEXB  I. — Seek  him  with  candle.]   Referring,  it  is  supposed,  to  the  passage  in 
.uke,  ch.  XV.  ver.  8 : — "  Either  what  woman  having  ten  pieces  of  silver,  if  she 
lose  one  piece,  doth  not  light  a  candle^  and  sweep  the  house,  and  seek  diligently  till  she 
dndit?'' 

(2)  ScEXB  U.—And  thou^  ihriee'Croumed  queen  of  night.']  Johnson  conjectured  this 
was  an  allusion  to  the  triple  character  of  Proserpine,  Cynthia,  and  Diana,  giyen  by  some 
mj-thologists  to  the  same  goddess  :— 

**  Terret,  histrat,  agitt  Proserpina.  Luna^  Dianoy 
IfuOt  eupertia,  feraSf  seeptro,  ftugore^  aagittisf* 

but  If r.  Singer  quotes  a  passage  firom  one  of  Chapman's  H]rmnB,  which  he  thinks  was 
probably  in  Shakespeare's  mind: —  * 

**  Nature's  bright  eye^nghty  and  the  Night's  fair  soul, 
That  with  thy  triple  forehead  dost  control 
Earth,  seas,  and  hell." 

Mymnua  in  Cynthiam,  1594. 

(3) .  Scene  n. — /  «?«  never  so  be-rhymed  since  Tythagwrtuf  time,  that  I  teas  an  Irish 
rat.] — Rosalind  is  a  very  learned  lady.  She  alludes  to  the  Pythagorean  doctrine,  which 
teaches  that  souls  transmigrate  from  one  animal  to  another,  and  relates  that  in  his  time 
she  was  an  Irish  raty  and  by  some  metrical  charm  was  rhymed  to  death.  The  power  of 
killing  rats  with  rhymes  Donne  mentions  in  his  Satires,  and  Temple  in  his  Treatises. 
Br.  Grey  has  produced  a  similar  passage  from  Randolph : — 


•  My  poets 


Shall  with  a  satire,  steep' d  in  gall  and  vinegar. 
Rhyme  them  to  death,  as  they  do  rats  in  Ireland." 

Johnson. 

(4)  Scene  U.—Gargantua^s  mouth.]  **Although  there  had  been  no  English  transla- 
tion of  Rabelais  in  Shakespeare's  time,  yet  it  is  evident,  from  several  notices,  that  a 
chap-book  history  of  the  giant  Garagantua.  who  swallowed  five  pilgrims,  their  staves 
and  all,  in  a  salad,  was  very  popular  in  this  country  in  the  sixteenth  century.  The 
^  witless  devices  of  Gargantua'  are  decried  among  *■  the  vain  and  lewd  books  of  tne  age 
by  Edward  Dering,  in  his  epistle  to  the  reader,  prefixed  to  A  Brief  and  Necessary 
Instructiou,  1572.  The  history  of  Garagantua  formed  one  of  the  pieces  in  the  sm^lajr 
Ubrary  of  Captain  Cox,  so  ludicrously  described  by  Laneham^  i^  the  Letter  from  Kenil- 
worth,  1575 : — *  King  Arthurz  book,  Huon  of  Bturdeaus,  Fnar  Rous,  Howleglass,  and 
Gargantua.'  The  *  monstrous  fables  of  Garagantua'  are  also  enumerated  among  many 
.other  •infortunate  treatises'  in  Hanmer's  Eusebius,  1577.  In  the  books  of  the  Sta- 
tioners' Company  for  1592,  is  found  an  entry  of  *  Gargantua  his  Prophecie;'  and  in 
those  for  1694  of^ '  a  booke  entitled  the  Historj'  of  Garagantua.'  "— Halliwell. 
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(5)  Scene  ITT. — I  will  not  to  u>edding  with  thee.']  These  lines  are  probably  quoted 
from  the  old  ballads  mention^  in  the  following  entries  on  the  Begisters  of  the  Stationers' 
Company,  1684-5 : — 

**  6  AUOVSTL 

**  Ric.  Jones.     Rd  of  him»  for  his  licence  to  printe  A  Ballat  of 

0  swete  Olyver,  Leave  me  not  behind  thee .......    iiiji" 

•*  ViCEssiMO  Die  Auousn. 

*'  Henry  Carre.     Ed  of  him,  for  printinge  of  the  answeare  of 

0  sweete  Olyver iiy**-*' 

(6)  Scene  Y.—And  why^  I  pray  you  ?]  Compare  the  parallel  scene  in  *  *  Bosalynde :" — 

**  Ganimede,  overhearing  all  these  passions  of  Montanus,  could  not  brooke  the  crucltie 
of  PhoBbe,  but  starting  from  behind  tiie  bush  said :  And  if,  damzell,  you  fled  from  mee, 
I  woiUd  transforme  you  as  Daphne  taa  bay,  and  then  in  contempt  trample  your  branches 
under  my  feet.  PhoDbe  at  this  sodaine  replye  was  amazed,  especially  when  diee  saw  so 
faire  a  swaine  as  Ganimede ;  blushing  therefore,  she  would  have  bene  gone,  but  that  he 
held  her  by  the  hand,  and  prosecuted  his  reply  thus :  What,  shepheardesse,  so  faire  and  so 
cruell  ?  Disdaine  beseemes  not  cottages,  nor  coynesse  maids ;  for  eith^  they  be  con- 
demned to  be  too  proud,  or  too  froward.  Take  heed,  faire  nrnph,  that  in  despising  love, 
you  be  not  over-reacht  with  love,  and  in  shaking  off  all,  shape  yourselfe  to  vour  owne 
fchfldow,  and  so  with  Narcissus  prove  passionat  and  yet  unpitied.  Oft  have  I  heard,  and 
sometime  have  I  scene,  high  disdaine  turned  to  hot  desires.  Because  thou  art  beautifull 
be  not  so  coy :  as  there  is  nothing  more  fair,  so  there  is  nothing  more  fading ;  aa 
momentary  as  the  shaddowes  which  ^wes  from  a  clowdy  simne.  Such  (my  fairo 
shepheardesse)  as  disdaine  in  youth  desire  in  age,  and  then  are  they  hated  in  the  winter, 
that  might  have  been  loved  in  the  prime.  A  wringled  mayd  is  luce  to  a  parched  rose, 
that  is  cast  up  in  coffers  to  please  the  smell,  not  wome  in  tlie  hand  to  content  the  eye. 
There  is  no  folly  in  love  to  nad  I  wist,  and  therefore  be  nilde  by  mee.  Love  while  thou 
art  yoong,  least  thou  be  disdained  when  thou  art  olde.  Beautie  nor  time  cannot  be 
recalde,  and  if  thou  love,  like  of  Montanus  \  for  if  his  desires  are  many,  so  his  deserts 
are  great."— Bosalynde,  p.  97. 

(7)  Scene  v.— 

Dead  shepherd  !  now  IJind  thy  saw  ofmighi  ; 
Who  ever  loifd,  that  lotfd  not  atjirst  eight  f] 

The  '*dead  shepherd"  here  apostrophised  was  Marlowe,  and  the  line  Phelte^ quotes  is 
from  his  once  popular  poem  of  '^  Hero  and  Leander,"  first  published  in  1598 1 — 

"  It  lies  not  in  our  power  to  love  or  hate, 
For  will  in  us  is  over-rul'd  by  fate. 
When  two  are  stripped,  long  ere  the  course  begin, 
We  wish  that  one  should  lose,  the  other  win. 
And  one  especially  do  we  affect 
Of  two  gold  ingots,  like  in  each  respects 
The  reason  no  man  knows ;  let  it  suffice, 
What  we  behold  is  censur'd  by  our  eyes. 
Where  both  deliberate  the  love  is  slight : 
Who  ever  loffdy  HuU  lov'd  not  at  first  sight  V* 

P.  10,  Edit.  1821. 

Shakespeare  has  before  referred  to  this  favourite  poem  in  *'  The  Two  Gentlemen  of 
Verona,**  Act  I.  Sc.  1. 


ACT  IV.  . 
(1)  Scene  IU.— 

in  which  hurtling 

From  miserable  slumber  I  awak'a.l 

The  touching  incident  of  the  meeting  of  the  two  brothers  is  thus  narrated  in  Lode's 
storj' : — "  SSaladyne,  wearie  with  wandring  up  and  downe,  and  hungry  with  long  fastmg, 
finding  a  little  cave  by  the  side  of  a  thicket,  eating  such  fruite  as  the  forest  did  affoord, 
and  contenting  himselfe  with  such  drinke  as  nature  had  provided  and  thirst  made 
delicate,  after  his  repast  he  fell  in  a  dead  sleepe.    As  thus  he  lay,  a  himgry  lyon  came 
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hunting  dbwne  the  edge  of  the  ^ve  for  pray,  and  espying  Saladjue  began  to  ceaze  upon 
him :  but  seeing  he  lay  etill  without  any  motion,  he  left  \o  touch  him,  for  that  lyons 
hate  to  prey  on  dead  carkasses :  and  yet  desirous  to  have  some  foode,  the  lyon  lay  dovme 
and  wateht  to  see  if  he  would  stirre.  While  thus  Saladyne  slept  secure,  fovtune  that 
was  careful  of  her  champion  began  to  smile,  and  brought  it  so  to  passe,  that  Rosadei 
rhavin^  stricken  a  deere  that  but  slightly  hurt  fled  through  the  thicket)  came  pacing 
aowne  by  the  grove  with  a  boare-speare  in  his  hande  in  great  haste.  He  royed  where  a 
man  lay  a  aleepe,  and  a  lyon  fast  by  him ;  amazed  at  this  sight,  as  he  stooae  gazing,  his 
nose  on  the  sodaine  bledde,  whicn  made  him  conjecture  it  was  some  Mend  of  his. 
Whereu^pon  drawing  more  nigh,  he  might  easily  disceme  his  visage,  perceived  by  his 
phianomie  that  it  was  his  brother  Saladyne,  which  drove  Rosader  into  a  deepe  passion, 
as  a  man  perplexed  at  the  sight  of  so  unexpected  a  chance,  marvelling  what  should  drive 
his  brother  to  traverse  those  secrete  desarts,  without  any  comi)anie,  in  such  distresse  and 
forlome  sorte.  But  the  present  time  craved  no  such  doubting  ambages,  for  he  must 
eyther  resolve  to  hazard  his  life  for  his  reliofe,  or  else  steale  away  and  leave  him  to  the 
cmeltie  of  the  lyon.  In  which  doubt  hee  thus  briefly  debated  with  himselfe.  ♦  *  ♦  ♦ 
With  that  his  brother  began  to  stirre,  and  the  lion  to  rowse  himselfe,  whereupon  Rosader 
■odalnly  charged  him  with  the  boare  speare,  and  wounded  the  lion  very  sore  at  the  first ,- 
stroke.  The  beast  feeling  himselfe  to  have  a  mortall  hurt,  leapt  at  Rosader,  and  witliC 
his  pawea  gave  him  a  sore  pinch  on  the  brest  that  he  had  almost  £Eiln ;  yet  as  a  man 
most  valiant,  in  whom  the  sparks  of  Sir  John  Bourdeaux  remained,  he  recovered  himselfe, 
and  in  short  combat  slew  the  lion,  who  at  his  death  roared  so  lowd  that  Soladpie 
"awaked,  and  starting  up,  was  amazea  at  the  sudden  sight  of  so  monstrous  a  beast  lying 
Blaine  by  him,  and  so  sweet  a  gentleman  wounded."— Rosaltnde,  p.  79. 


ACT  V. 

Q)  Scene  IV.— Oy  nr^  toe  quarrel  in  prints  hy  the  hook."]  The  particular  book  here- 
ridiculed,  is  conjectured  to  be  a  treatlBe  m  4to.  published  in  1596,  entitled  "  Vincentio 
Saviolo  his  Practice.  In  two  Bookes.  The  first  intreating  of  the  use  of  the  Rapier  and 
Dagger.  The  second  of  Honor  and  honorable  Quarrels."  "A  Discourse,"  says  the 
author,  speaking  of  the  second  part,  ^*  most  necessarie  for  all  Gentlemen  that  have  in 
regarde  their  honors,  touching  the  giving  and  receiving  of  the  Lie,  whereupon  the 
JDueUo  and  the  Combats  in  divers  sort^  dou  insue,  and  many  other  inconveniences,  for 
lack  only  of  the  true  knowledge  of  honor  and  the  contrarie :  and  the  right  understanding 
of  wordea."  ^e  contents  of  the  several  chapters  are  as  follows : — **  I.  What  the  reason 
is,  that  the  partie  unto  whom  the  lie  is  given  ought  to  become  Challenger :  and  of  the 
nature  of  Lies.  U.  Of  the  manner  and  diversitie  of  Lies.  III.  Of  Lies  certaine. 
IV.  Of  oonditionall  Lyes.  V.  Of  the  Lye  in  generall.  VI.  Of  the  Lye  in  particular. 
VII.  Of  foolish  Lyes.  VIII.  A  conclusion  touching  the  Challenger  and  the  Defender, 
and  of  the  wresting  and  returning  back  of  the  Lye,  or  Dementie."  In  the  chapter  of 
conditional  lies,  he  says :  *'  Oonditionall  lyes  be  such  as  are  given  conditionally  :  as  if 
a  man  should  saie  or  write  these  wordes :— //"thou  hast  saide  that  I  have  ofl'ered  my 
Lord  abuse,  Aou  lyest ;  or  if  thou  saieet  so  hereafter,  thou  shalt  lye.  *  ♦  ♦  *  Of  these 
kind  of  lyes  given  in  this  manner,  often  arise  much  contention  in  words  ♦  ♦  *  •  whereof 
no  sure  condusion  can  arise."  "By  which,"  observes  Warbmrton,  "he means,  they 
cannot  proceed  to  cut  one  another^s  throat,  while  there  is  an  (/^between."  See  note  (6), 
p.  299,  Vol.  L 

(2)  Scene  XV.— Ab  you  have  books  for  good  manners.']  Such  works  were  not  uncom- 
mon in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries.  Mr.  HaUiwell  mentions  a  book  of  this 
description,  published  by  Wynkyn  de  Worde  in  1507,  the  colophon  of  which  is  as  fol- 
lows,— **  Here  endeth  and  fynysshed  the  boke  named  and  Intytled  Good  Maners." 
ITiere  was  -also  •*  The  Boke  of  Nurture,  or  Schoole  of  Good  Maners  for  Men,  Servants, 
and  Children,"  8vo.  1577,  written  by  Hugh  Rhodes ;  auothelr  called  "  Galateo  of  Maister 
John  Delia  Casa,  Archebishop  of  Beneventa.  Or  rather,  A  treatise  of  the  maners  and 
behaviours,  it  behoveth  a  man  to  use  and  eschewe,  in  his  familiar  conversation.  A 
worke  very  necessary  and  profitable  for  all  Gentlemen  or  other.  First  written  in  the 
Italian  tongue,  and  now  done  into  English  by  Robert  Peterson,  of  Lincoln's  Inne  Gentle- 
man," 4to.  1576 :  and  in  the  Stationers'  Registers,  under  the  year  1576,  is  an  entry— 

**  Ric.  Jones.    Receyved  of  him,  for  his  lycense  to  ymprinte  a  booke 

intituled  how  a  yonge  gentleman  may  behave  lum  sdT  in  all         ^^ 
cumpanies,  &c iiij*^-  and  a  copie  ' 
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EPILOGUE. 


(1)  Good  v)im  needs  no  huah,"]  Hr.  Halliwell  remarks  that  the  oufltom  of  hanging  out 
a  bush  as  a  sign  for  a  tavern,  or  a  place  whel«  wine  was  to  be  sold,  was  of  great  antionity 
in  this  country ;  and  he  supplies  an  interesting  example  from  an  illuminated  MS.  of 
the  fourteenth  century,  preserved  in  the  Hunterian  Museum  at  Glasgow,  where  a  party 
of  travellers  are  observed  approaching  a  wayside  inn,  indicated  by  a  nuge  bush  depend- 
ing from  the  sign.  Chaucer  alludes  to  the  custom^  and  in  an  early  poem  in  MS., 
Cotton.  Tiber.  A.  vii.  fol.  72,  we  read : — 

"  Rrght  a^  off  a  tavemerey 
llie  ffreem  busche  that  hangeth  ont, 
X  Is  a  sygne,  it  is  no  dowte, 

Outward  ffolkys  ffor  to  telle 
That  within  is  wyne  to  sella." 

The  bush  is  very  frequently  alluded  to  as  having  been  fohned  of  ivy.  in  which  there 
appears  a  trace  of  classical  allusion,  as  the  ivy  was  always  sacred  to  JBacchus;  perhaM 
continued  from  heathen  times.  So  in  **  Gascoigne's  (Hass  of  Grovemment,  1570: 
"Now-a-days  the  §ocd  wyne  needeth  none  ivye  garland."  And  in  Florio's  "  Second 
Frutes,"  1691 :  *'  Like  unto  an  ivy  bush^  that  cals  men  to  the  tavern,  but  hangs  itselfe 
without  to  winde  and  wether."  Kennettj  in  his  Glossary,  sajrs,  that  **  the  tavern-bush, 
or  frame  of  wood,  was  drest  round  with  ivy  forty  years  since,  though  now  left  off  for 
tuns  or  barrels  hung  in  the  middle  of  it.  Inis  custom  gave  birth  to  the  present  practice 
of  putting  out  a  green  bush  at  the  door  of  those  private  houses  which  sell  drink  during 
the  fair,  a  practice  stated  to  be  still  prevalent  in  many  of  .the  provinces."  Notices  of  the 
tavem-busn  abound  in  our  early  writers,  and  the  name  is  traced  in  the  sign  of  the 
"  Bush,"  still  retained  by  many  mns  in  England.  The  petty  taverns  of  Nonnandy  are, 
indeed,  to  this  day  distinguished  by  bushes. 
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''It  would  be  difficult  to  bring  the  contents  within  the  compaw  of  an 
ordmaiy  narratiye ;  nothing  takes  place,  or  rather  what  is  done  is  not  so 
essential  as  what  is  said ;  even  what  may  be  called  the  dinoxument  is  brought 
about  pretty  arbitrarily.  Whoever  can  perceive  nothing  but  what  can,  as  it 
were,  be  counted  on  the  fingers,  will  hardly  be  disposed  to  allow  that  it  has  any 
plan  at  alL  Banishment  and  flight  have  assembled  together,  iii  the  forest  of 
Arden,  a  strange  band:  a  Duke  dethroned  by  his  brother,  who,  with  the 
faithful  companions  of  his  misfortnhe,  lives  in  the  wUds  on  the  produce  of 
^e  chase;  two  disguised  Princesses,  who  love  each  other  wiUi  a  sisterly 
affection ;  a  witty  court  fool ;  lastly,  the  native  inhabitants  of  the  forest,  ideal 
and  natural  shepherds  and  shepherdesBes.  These  lightly-sketched  figures  form 
a  motley  and  diversified  train ;  we  see  always  the  shady  dark-green  landso^e 
in  the  background,  and  breathe  in  imagination  the  fre^  air  of  the  forest.  The 
hours  are  here  measured  by  no  clocks,  no  regulated  recurrence  of  duty  or  of 
toU :  they  flow  on  unnumbered  by  voluntary  occupation  or  fanciful  idleness,  to 
which,  according  to  his  humour  or  disposition,  every  one  yields  himself,  and 
this  unrestrained  freedom  compensates  them  all  for  the  lost  conveniences  of 
life.  One  throws  himself  down  in  solitary  meditation  under  a  tree,  and 
indul^  in  melancholy  reflections  on  the  changes  of  fortune,  the  falsehood  of 
the  world,  and  the  self-inflicted  torments  of  social  life ;  others  make  the  woods 
resound  with  social  and  festive  songs,  to  the  accompaniment  of  their  hunting- 
horns.  Selfishness,  envy,  and  ambition,  have  been  left  behind  in  the  city ;  of 
all  the  human  passions,  love  alone  has  found  an  entrance  into  this  wilderness, 
where  it  dictates  the  same  language  alike  to  the  simple  shepherd  and  the 
chivalrons  youth,  who  l^gs  his  love-ditty  to  a  tree.  A  prudish  shepherdess 
falls  at  first  sight  in  love  with  Rosalind,  disguised  in  men's  apparel ;  the  latter 
sharply  reproaches  her  with  her  severity  to  her  poor  lover,  and  the  pain  of 
refusal,  which  she  feels  from  experience  in  her  own  case,  disposes  her  at  length 
to  compassion  and  requital.  The  fool  carries  his  philosophical  contempt  of 
external  show,  and  his  raillery  of  the  illusion  of  love  so  far,  that  he  purposely 
B&fSisa  out  the  ugliest  and  simplest  country  wench  for  a  mistress.  Throughout 
the  whole  picture,  it  seems  to  be  the  poet's  design  to  show  that  to  call  forth 
the  poetry  which  has  its  indwelling  in  nature  and  the  human  mind,  nothing  is 
wanted  but  to  throw  off  all  artificial  constraint,  and  restore  both  to  mind  and 
nature  their  original  liberty.  In  the  very  progress  of  the  piece,  the  dreamy 
carelessness  of  such  an  existence  is  sensibly  expressed :  it  is  even  alluded  to  by 
Shakspeare  in  the  title.  AVhoever  affects  to  be  displeased,  if  in  this  romantic 
forest  the  ceremonial  of  dramatic  art  is  not  duly  ol^rved,  ought  in  justice  to 
be  delivered  over  to  the  wise  fool,  to  be  led  gently  out  of  it  to  some  prosaical 

r^On."— SCHLEGEL. 

*'  Though  this  pla^,  with  the  exception  of  the  disguise  and  self-discovery  of 
Bosalind,  may  be  said  to  be  destitute  of  plot,  it  is  yet  one  of  the  most  delightful 
of  the  dramas  of  Shakspeare.  There  is  something  inexpressibly  wild  and 
interesting  both  in  the  characters  and  in  the  scenery ;  the  former  disclosing 
the  moral  discipline  and  the  sweets  of  adversity,  the  purest  emotions  of  love 
VOL.  m.  M 
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and  friendBhip,  of  gratitade  and  fidelity,  the  melancholy  of  genius,  and  the 
exhilaration  of  innocent  mirth,  as  opposed  to  the  desolating  effects  of  malice, 
envy,  and  ambition ;  and  the  latter  unfolding,  with  the  richest  glow  of  fanpy, 
landscapes  to  which,  as  objects  of  imitation,  ^e  united  talents  of  Euysdale, 
Claude,  and  Salvator  Bosa  could  alone  do  justice. 
**  From  the  forest  of  Arden,  from  that  ¥rild  wood  of  oaks, 

*  whose  boughs  were  moss'd  with  age, 

And  high  tops  bald  with  dry  antiquity,' — 

&om  the  bosom  of  sequestered  glens  and  pathless  solitudes,  has  the  poet  called 
forth  lessons  of  the  most  touchhig  and  consolatoiy  wisdom.  Airs  from  paradise 
seem  to  fan  with  refreshing  g^ales,  with  a  soothing  consonance  of  sound,  the 
Interminable  depth  of  foliage,  and  to  breathe  into  the  hearts  of  those  who  have 
sought  its  shelter  from  the  world,  an  oblivion  of  their  sorrows  and  their  cares. 
The  banished  Duke,  the  much-injured  Orlando,  and  the  melancholy  Jaques, 
lose  in  meditation  on  the  scenes  which  surround  them,  or  in  sportive  freedom, 
or  in  gnuteful  occupation,  all  corrosive  sense  of  past  affliction.  Love  seems  the 
only  passion  whidi  has  penetrated  this  romantic  seclusion,  and  the  sigh  of 
phUosophio  pity,  or  of  wounded  sensibility,  (the  legacy  of  a  desol^d  world,)  the 
only  reli(]^ue  of  the  storm  which  is  passed  and  gone. 

**  Nothing,  in  fact,  can  blend  more  harmoniously  with  the  romantic  glades 
and  magic  windings  of  Arden,  than  the  society  which  Shalcspeare  has  placed 
beneath  its  shades.  The  effect  of  such  scenery,  on  the  lover  of  nature,  is  to 
take  full  possession  of  the  soul,  to  absorb  its  very  faculties,  and,  through  the 
charmed  imagination,  to  convert  the  workings  of  the  mind  into  the  sweetest 
sensations  of  the  hestrt,  into  the  joy  of  grief,  into  a  thankful  endurance  of 
adversity,  into  the  interchange  of  the  tenderest  affections :  and  find  we  not 
here,  in  the  person  of  the  Duke,  the  noblest  i)hilosophy  of  res^ation;  in 
Jaques,  the  humorous  sadness  of  an  amiable  misanthropy ;  in  Orlando,  the 
mild  dejection  of  self-accusing  humility  *,  in  Rosalind  and  CeUa,  the  purity  ot 
sisterly  affection ;  whilst  love  in  all  its  innocence  and  gaiety  binds  in  delicious 
fetters,  not  only  the  younger  exiles,  but  the  pastoral  i^tives  of  the  forest  7  A 
day  thus  spent,  in  all  the  careless  freedom  of  unsophisticated  nature^  aeema 
worth  an  eternity  of  oommon-plaoe  existence  ! " — ^Dbaks. 
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PERICLES,   PRINCE    OF   TYRE. 


PBETiTMTNABY  NOTICE. 

This  play  is  not  found  in  the  folio  of  1623.  The  first  edition  of  it  known 
is  the  quarto,  published  in  1609,  under  the  title  of  '*  The  late  and  much 
admired  Play,  called  Pericles,  Prinoe  of  Tyre.  With  the  true  relation  of 
the  whole  Historie,  adventures,  and  fortunes  of  the  said  Prince :  As  also 
the  no  lesse  strange  and  worthy  accidents  in  the  Birth  and  Life,  of  his 
Daughter  Mariana.  As  it  hath  been  divers  and  sundry  times  acted  by 
his  Maiesties  Servants^  at  the  Globe  on  the  Banck-side.  By  William 
Shakespeare.  Lmprinted  at  London  for  Henry  Oosson,  and  are  to  bo  sold 
at  the  signe  of  the  Sunne,  in  Pater-noster  row,  &c.  1609."  This  was 
followed  by  other  quarto  editions,  respectively  dated  1611,  1619,  1630, 
1635,  1639,  and  it  was  afterwards  inserted  in  the  folio  of  1664,  and  in  that 
of  1685.  Although  there  is  no  evidence  that  Pericles  was  printed  earlier  . 
than  1609,  or,  beyond  the  slight  memorandum  in  an  inventory  of  Alleyn's 
theatrical  wardrobe,  of  **  spangled  hoes  *'  for  Pericles,*  that  it  was  acted 
before  1607  or  1608,  we  believe  that,  in  an  imperfect  form,  this  piece  was 
the  work  of  an  older  play-wright  than  Shakespeare,  and,  being  founded 
u}>on  a  story  which  for  ages  had  retained  extensive  popularity,  that  it  was 
placed  in  the  latter's  hands  very  early  in  his  dramatic  career  for  adapta- 
tion to  the  Black£riars'  stage.  This  impression  is  derived  i)artly  fix)m  the 
style,  the  general  structure  of  the  verse,  and  the  want  of  individualization 
in  the  characters,  and  partly  &om  the  nature  of  the  fable :  the  revolting 
story  of  Antiochus  and  his  daughter  being  one  which  it  is  not  easy  to 
believe  Shakespeare  would  ever  have  chosen  as  a  subject  for  representa- 
tion. Moreover,  we  conclude,  from  the  conflicting  testimony  as  to  its 
success,  that  Pericles,  on  the  first  occasion  of  its  re-production,  was  not 
prosperous ;  but  that,  having  been  re-modelled,  and  in  part  re- written  by 
Shakespeare,  especially  in  the  fifth  Act,  it  was  again  revived  in  1607  o^ 
1608,  and  then  met  with  unusual  favour.  One  proof  of  its  popularity  at 
this  period  was  the  publication  of  a  pn.«a-tract,  written  by  Gteorge 
Tyilkins,  entitled  '*  The  Painfull  Adventure  of  PericUs  Prince  of  Tyre. 
Being  The  true  History  of  the  Play  of  Pericles  as  it  was  lately  presented  by 

♦  See  Collier's  Metnoira  ofAlleyh,  p,  21. 
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the  wcfihy  and  ancient  Pod  John  Gower.  1608," — a  story  (lately  leprinted 
with  most  laudable  accuracy  by  Professor  Mommsen)  which  was  com- 
posed from  notes  taken  during  the  perfonnance  of  the  play  and  extracts 
from  the  English  yersion  of  "  Apollonius  Tyrius." 

The  original  source  of  Pericles  is  the  fabulous  story  of  Kma  Apol- 
lonius OF  Tybe,  a  romance  of  great  antiquity  and  of  such  renown,  that, 
of  the  Latin  version  alone, — ^Histobia  ApoLLONn  Ttbh,  first  edited 
about  1470, — ^Professor  Haupt,  of  Berlin  TJniTersity,  dedares  he  is 
acquainted  with  one  hundred  MSS.  The  author  of  the  play,  however, 
appears  to  have  been  immediately  indebted  for  his  feble  and  incidents  to 
that  portion  of  Gower*s  Confeesio  Amaniis,  which  treats  of  King  Appolin 
of  Tyre,  and  to  the  English  tran^tion  of  the  Historia  ApoUonH  entitled  « 
The  PaUerne  o/painefuU  Adventures :  containing  the  most  excellent,  pleasant, 
and  variable  Historie  of  the  strange  accidents  thai  hefeU  unto  Prince 
Apollonius,  the  Lady  Lucina  his  wife,  and  Tltarsia  his  daughter.  Wherein 
the  uncertainty  of  this  world  and  the  fidde  state  of  marCs  life  are  lively 
described.  Gathered  into  English  by  Lawrence  Twine,  Gentleman, — first 
printed  in  1576. 


|trs0ns  gtpnstnttij. 


A>Tiocnrs,  King  o/Antioch. 
Pericles,  Prince  of  Tyre. 

_  {  iwo  Lords  of  Tyre, 

Escapes,       )  "^    ^ 

81MOXIDES,  King  o/Pentapoli». 

Cleox,  GoremorofThanQS. 

Lysdiachus,  Governor  of  ^tjlcne. 

CBRnioN,  a  Lord  ©/"Epheaus. 

THAII.IRD,  a  Zo)d  q/*  Antioch. 

PniLEMox,  Servant  to  CeiinKm. 

Li^oxixE,  Servant  to  Dionyza. 

Marsuai,. 


A  Pandeh. 
BouLT,  hii  Servant. 

GowEK,  as  Chorus, 

TJie  Daughter  0/ Antiochus. 
Thaisa,  Daugftter  to  Simonides. 
ilARiNA,  Daughter  to  Pericles  and  Thai«u 
DioxYZA,  TFlfc  to  Cleon. 
Ltcuobioa,  ^urae  to  Marina. 
Diana. 
A  BA\n). 


Lordsy  Knights,  Gentlemen,  Sailors,  Pirates,  Fishermen,  and  Messengers, 


SCESBj—Disperscdlg  in  variom  Chuntrise* 
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Enter  GowEBL 

Before  ike  Palace  of  AnUodi. 

Gow.  To  sing  a  song  that  old  was  song, 
From  ashes  ancient  Gower  is  come ; 
AsfinmiTig  man's  infirmities, 
To  glad  your  ear,  and  please  your  eyes. 
It  hkih  been  smig,  at  festivals, 
On  ember-eves,  and  holy-ales  ;* 
And  lords  and  ladies,  in  their  lives 
Have  read  it  for  restoratives. 
The  purcnase^  is  to  make  men  glorious ; 
M  bonum  qxto  antiquiusj  eo  melius. 
If  you,  bom  in  these  latter  times. 
When  wit's  more  ripe,  accept  my  rhymes, 
And  tliat  to  hear  an  old  man  sing. 
May  to  your  wishes  pleasure  bring, 
I  life  would  wish,  and  that  I  might 
Waste  it  for  you,  like  taper-Ught — 
This  Antioch,  then,  Antiochus  the  Great 
Built  up,  this  city,  for  his  chiefest  seat ; 
The  fairest  in  all  Syria  ;— 
I  tell  you  what  mine  authors  say : — 
This  king  unto  him  took  a  pheert,' 
Who  died  and  left  a  female  heir, 
So  buxom,  blithe,  and  full  efface. 
As  Heaven  had  lent  her  all  his  grace ; 
With  whom  the  father  liking  took. 
And  her  to  incest  did  provoEe ; — 
Bad  child,  worse  fiather !  to  entice  his  own 
To  evil,  should  be  done  by  none. 
But  custom  what  they  did  begin 
Was  with  lon^  use  account  no  sin. 
The  beauty  of  this  sinful  damo 
Made  many  princes  thither  frame, 
To  seek  her  as  a  bed-fellow, 
In  marriage-pleasures  play-fellow : 
Which  to  prevent,  he  maae  a  law. 
To  keep  her  still,  and  men  in  awe, — 
That  whoso  ask'd  her  for  his  wife, 
His  riddle  told  not,  lost  his  life : 
So  for  her  many  a  wight  did  die, 
As  yon  grim  looks  do  testify. 
What  now  ensues,  to  the  judgment  of  your  eye 
I  give,  my  cause  who  best  can  justify.  [ExiL 

•  Hoi^thB ;]  Old  copies^  holy'days:  amended  by  Dr.  Fanner. 

♦  Th4  purchfue-— ]  That  is,  the  projlt,  the  advantagt.    Modem  editions,  pwpoie. 
«  JPhcarif^l  Peer^  in  the  original  copies;  altered  by  Halone. 
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ACT    L 

SCENE  L— AntiocK    A  Boom  in  th$  Palace. 

Enter  Axtiochus,  Psricles,  and  Attcndantg. 

Ant.  Young  prince  of  Tyre,  you  have  at  large  receiv'd. 
The  danger  of  the  task  you  undertake. 

Per.  I  have,  Antiochus,  and  with  a  soul 
Emboldened  with  the  dory  of  her  praise, 
Think  death  no  hazard,  in  this  enterprise. 

Akt.  Bring  in  our  daughter,  clothed  like  a  bride, 
For  the*  embracements  even  of  Jove  himself; 
At  whose  conception  (till  Lucina  reign'd). 
Nature  this  dowry  gave,  to  glad  her  presence, 
The  senate-house  of  planets  all  did  sit, 
To  knit  in  her  their  best  perfections. 

Music.    Enter  the  Daughter  o/"  AirriocHUS. 

Pee.  See  where  she  comes,  apparel'd  like  the  springs 
Graces  her  subjects,  and  her  thoughts  the  king 
Of  every  virtue  gives  renown  to  men ! 
Her  face  the  book  of  praises,  where  is  read 
Nothing  but  curious  pleasures,  as  from  thence 
Sorrow  were  ever  ras'd,  anct  testy  wrath 
Could  never  be  her  mild*  companion. 
You  gods  that  made  me  man,  and  sway  in  love, 
That  have  inflam'd  desire  in  my  breast 
To  taste  the  fruit  of  yon  celestial  tree. 
Or  die  in  the  adventure,  be  my  helps, 
As  I  am  son  and  servant  to  your  will. 
To  compass  such  a  boundlessf  happiness! 

Ant.  Prince  Pericles —  \ 

Per.  That  would  be  son  to  great  Antiochus.  ^ 

Ant.  Before  thee  stands  this  fair  Hesperides, 
With  golden  fruit,  but  dangerous  to  be  touch'd, 
For  death-like  dragons  here  affright  thee  hard: 
Her  face,  like  heav'n,  enticeth  thee  to  view 
Her  countless  glory,  which  desert  must  gain : 
And  which,  without  desei-t,  because  thine  eye 
Presumes  to  reach,  all  thy  {  whole  heap  must  die. 
Yon  sometime  famous  prmces,  like  thyself 
Drawn  by  report,  adventurous  by  desire, 
Tell  thee,  with  speechless  tongues  and  semblance  pale, 
That,  without  covering,  save  yon  field  of  stars,  (l) 
Here  they  stand  martyrs,  slain  in  Cupid's  wars ; 

(•)  Old  copies  omit,  the.         (f)  Old  copies,  bondUue,       (J)  Old  oopleB,  M*. 
•  Her  mild  companion.']  That  is,  companion  of  her  mildness.— MAaOK. 
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And  with  dead  cheeks  adyise  thee  to  desist 
For  going  on  death's  net,  whom  none  resist 

P^  Antiochns,  I  thank  thee,  who  hath  taught 
My  frail  mortality  to  know  itself, 
And  by  those  feiurfdl  objects  to  prepare 
This  body,  like  to  them,  to  what  I  must : 
For  death  r^nembefd  should  be  like  a  mirror, 
Who  tells  us,  life 's  but  breath,  to  trust  it,  error. 
I  '11  make  my  will  thea;  and,  as  sick  men  do, 
AVho  know  the  world,  see  heaven,*  but  feeling  woe^ 
Gripe  not  at  earthly  joys,  as  erst  they  did ; 
So  I  bequeath  a  happy  peace  to  you 
And  all  good  men,  as  every  prince  should  do ; 
My  riches  to  the  earth  from  whence  they  came  ;-*• 
But  my  unspotted  fire  of  love  to  you. 

[To  ths  Daughter  ^AnnoCHUS. 
Thus  ready  for  the  way  of  life  or  death, 
I  wait  the  shw-pest  blow. 

Ant.  Scorning  advice ;  read  the  conclusion  then  ;^ 
Which  read  and  not  expounded,  'tis  decreed, 
As  these  before  thee,  thou  thyself  shalt  bleed. 

Daugh.  Of  all  'say'd*^  vet,  mayst  thou  prove  prosperous  I 
Of  all  'sjnr'd  yet,  I  wish  thee  happiness  I 

Per.  Like  a  bold  champion  I  assume  the  lists, 
Nor  ask  advice  of  any  other  thought, 
But  faithfulness  and  courage. 

He  beads  the  Bidble. 

"/  am  no  viper,  yet  I  feed 
On  moihefsflesh  which  did  me  breed: 
I  sought  a  husband^  in  which  labour 
I  found  that  kindness  in  a  father: 
He  ^s  father,  son,  and  husband  mild, 
I  mother,  wife,  and  yet  his  child. 
How  they^  may  be,  and  yet  in  two. 
As  you  will  live,  resolve  it  youJ* 

Sharp  physic  is  the  last :  but  0,  you  powers  I 
That  give  heaven  countless  eyes  to  view  men's  acts, 
Whv  cloud  they  not  their  sights  perpetually. 
If  this  be  true,  which  makes  me  pale  to  read  it? 
Fair  glass  of  light,  I  lov'd  you,  and  could  still, 

[Takes  the  hand  of  the  Princess. 

*  Who  know  the  world,  see  heaven,  but  feeUng  woe,—]  We  should,  perhaps,  read  :— 

**  Who  Isnow  the  toorld's  heoMn,"  &o. 
h  Bead  the  conclusion  then;]  In  the  old  oopies  these  lines  are  thus  arranged  ^— 
*'  I  wayt  the  sharpest  blow  (Antiochus), 
Sconung  adyice:  read  the  conclusion  then : 
Which  read,"  &c. 
^  Of  all  'say'd  yet,  &c.]^That  is,  Of  aU  who  hare  yet  as§a/d. 

*  J^ow  they  mojf  ^— ]  in  Wilkins*  novel,  **  How  this  may  bo,*'  which  is  probaUj  the 
genuine  reading. 
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Were  not  this  glorious  casket  stor'd  with  ill : 

But  I  must  tell  yoUj — ^now,  my  thoughts  revolt^ 

For  he 's  no  man  on  whom  perfections  wait, 

That,  knowing  sin  within,  will  touch  the  gate. 

You  're  a  iair  viol,  and  your  sense  the  strings ; 

Who,  fingered  to  make  man  his  lawful  music, 

Would  draw  heav'n  down,  and  all  the  gods  to  hearken ; 

But  being  play'd  upon  before  your  time, 

Hell  only  danceth  at  so  harsh  a  chime: 

Good  sooth,  I  care  not  for  you. 

Ant.  Prince  Pericles,  touch  not,  upon  thy  life, 
For  that's  an  article  within  our  law. 
As  dangerous  as  the  rest.    Your  time  *s  expired ; 
Either  expound  now,  or  receiye  your  sentence. 

Peb.  Great  king. 
Pew  love  to  hear  the  sins  they  love  to  act ; 
'T  would  'braid  yourself  too  near  for  me  to  tell  it 
Who  has  a  book  of  all  that  monarchs  do, 
He's  more  secure  to  keep  it  shut,  than  shown: 
For  vice  repeated 's  like  the  wandering  wind. 
Blows  dust  in  others'  eyes,  to  spread  itself; 
And  yet  the  end  of  all  is  bought  thus  dear. 
The  breath  is  gone,  and  the  sore  eyes  see  clear  ^ 
To  stop  the  air  would  hurt  them.    The  blind  mole  casts 
Copp'd  hills  towards  heaven,  to  tell  the  earth  is  tlirong'd* 
By  man's  oppression ;  and  the  poor  worm  doth  die  for 't. 
Kngs  are  qarth's  gods ;  in  vice  their  law's  their  will. 
And  if  Jove  stray,  who  dares  say  Jove  doth  ill  ? 
It  is  enough  you  know ;  and  it  is  fit. 
What  being  more  known  grows  worse,  to  smother  it. — 
All  love  the  womb  that  their  first  being  bred, 
Then  give  my  tongue  like  leave  to  love  my  head. 

Ant.  lAsuie,']  Heaven,  that  I  had  thy  head!  he  has  found  the 

But  I  will  gloze  with  him.    Young  prince  of  Tyre, 

Though  by  the  tenour  of  our*  strict  edict. 

Your  exposition  misinterpreting, 

We  might  proceed  to  cancel  f  of  your  days ; 

Yet  hope,  succeeding  fix)m  so  fair  a  tree 

As  your  fair  self,  doth  tune  us  otherwise : 

Forty  days  longer  we  do  resnite  you. 

If  by  which  time  our  secret  be  undone. 

This  mercy  shows  we  '11  joy  in  such  a'son : 

And  until  then  your  entertain  shall  be,. 

As  doth  befit  our  honour,  and  your  worth.   lExeunt  all  hut  Peeicles. 

Pee.  How  courtesy  would  seem  to  cover  sin, 
When  what  is  done  is  like  an  hypocrite, 

(•)  Quartos,  your.  (f)  Quartos,  countel. 

•  lb  tell  the  ^arth  is  throng*d— ]  That  ia,  opprensd,  or  tkrunk.  So  in  Act  II.  Sc.  1  :— 
**  A  man  thnmf^d  up." 
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The  which  is  good  in  nothing  but  in  sight  I 

If  it  be  trae  that  I  interpret  false, 

Then  were  it  certain  yon  were  not  so  bad, 

As  with  foul  incest  to  abuse  your  soul ; 

Where  now  you're  both  a  famer  and  a  son, 

I^your  untimely  claspings  with  your  child, 

(Which  pleasure  fits  an  husband,  not  a  father,) 

And  she  an  eater  of  her  mother's  fledi, 

By  the  defiling  of  her  parent's  bed ; 

And  both  like  serpents  are,  who  though  they  feed 

On  sweetest  flowers,  yet  they  poison  breed. 

Antioch,  farewell !  for  wisdom  sees,  those  men 

Blush  not  in  actions  blacker  than  the  night. 

Will  shun*  no  course  to  keep  them  from  the  light. 

One  sin,  I  know,  another  doth  provoke  ; 

Murder 's  as  near  to  lust,  as  flame  to  smoke. 

Poison  and  tre«ason  are  the  hands  of  sin, 

At,  and  the  targets,  to  put  off  the  shame : 

Tnen,  lest  my  iSe  be  cf opp'd  to  keep  you  clear, 

By  flight  I'll  shun  the  danger  which  I  fear.  {ExiL 

Re-^nter  Antiochus. 

Airr.  He  hath  found  the  meaning,  for  which  we  meaa 
To  have  his  head. 

He  must  not  live  to  trumpet  forth  mj  infamy, 
Nor  tell  the  world,  Antiochus  doth  sm 
In  such  a  loathed  manner : 
And  therefore  instantly  this  prince  must  die ; 
For  by  his  fall  my  honour  must  keep  high. 
Who  attends  us  there? 

Enter  Thatjard.* 

Thal.  Doth  your  highness  call  ? 

Ant.  Thaliard,  you  are  of  our  chamber,  and  our  mind 
Partakes^  her  private  actions  to  your  secrecy ; 
And  for  your  faithfulness  we  will  advance  you. 
Thaliard,  behold  here 's  poison,  and  here 's  gold ; 
We  hate  the  prince  of  Tyre,  and  thou  must  Mil  him ; 
It  fits  thee  not  to  ask  the  reason  why. 
Because  we  bid  it.  (2)    Say,  is  it  done  ? 

Thal.  My  lord,  *t  is  done. 

Ant.  Enough, 

i^/S^  a  Messenger. 

Let  your  breath  cool  yourself  telling  your  haste. 
Mes.  My  lord,  prince  Pericles  is  fled. 
Ant.  As  thou 

*  Old  copies,  shew;  corrected  by  Halone. 

*  ThaliardO  In  Twine's  translation  this  character  is  caUed  TkaUareh  and  ThaU* 
archm:  in  Wilkins*  novel,  Thalt/arty  and  Titaliarty  and  in  Gower's  poem,  Taliart, 
^  Partakeft— ]  Imparts, 
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"Wilt  live,  fly  after ;  and  like  an  arrow  shot 
Prom  a  well-experienc'd  archer  hits  the  mark 
His  eye  doth  level  at,  so  thou ;  never  return, 
Unless  thou  say'st,  jwwc  Pericles  ts  dead  I 

Thal.  My  lord,  if  I  can  get  him  within  my  pistol's  laigth, 
I  '11  make  hun  sure  enough :  so  farewell  to  your  highness. 

Ant.  Thaliard,  adieu  I  [Exit  Thal.]  Till  Pericles  be  dead; 
My  heart  can  lend  no  succour  to  my  head.  [^JSbiL 


.  SCENE  II.— Tyre.    A  Room  in  the  Palace. 

Enter  Pericles.* 
Pee.  ITo  those  mthout.']  Let  none  disturb  us.    Why  should  tiiis 
change  of  thoughts  ?*» 
The  sad  companion,  dull-ey*d  melancholy, 
By  me  so «  us'd  a  guest,  as  not  an  hour, 
In  the  day's  glorious  walk,  or  peaceful  night, 
(The  tomb  where  grief  should  sleep,)  can  breed  me  quiet. 
Here  nlcasures  court  mine  eyes,  and  mine  eyes  shun  them. 
And  danger,  which  I  feared,  is  at  Antioch^ 
Whose  arm  seems  far  too  short  to  hit  me  here ; 
Yet  neither  pleasure's  art  can  joy  my  spirits, 
Nor  yet  the  other's  distance  comfort  me. 
Then  it  is  thus ;  the  passions  of  the  mind, 
That  have  their  first  conception  by  mis-dread, 
Have  after-nourishment  and  life  by  care ; 
And  what  was  first  but  fear  what  might  be  done. 
Grows  elder  now,  and  cares  it  be  not  done. 
And  so  with  me , — ^the  great  Antiochus, — 
'Gainst  whom  I  am  too  little  to  contend, 
Since  he 's  so  great,  can  make  his  will  his  act, — 
Will  think  me  speaking,  though  I  swear  to  silence ; 
Nor  boots  it  me  to  say  I  honour  him,* 
If  he  suspect  I  may  d^onour  him : 
And  what  may  make  him  blush  in  being  known, 
He  '11  stop  the  course  by  which  it  might  be  known ; 
With  hostile  forces  he'U  o'erspread  the  land, 

,  (•)  Sim  wai  added  by  Bowe. 

•  JEnie*^  Pericles.]  The  first  quarto  has  here,  '^  Enter  Pericles  and  his  Loids;"  and 
after  Pericles'  speech,  which  certainly  reads  like  a  soliloquy^  it  has  another  stage-direo- 
tion,  "  Enter  all  the  Lords  to  Pericles."  The  other  old  copies  have  only  the  first  direc- 
tion ;  but  we  must  not  infer  from  that,  the  lords  entered  at  the  same  time  as  the  Prince. 
Nothing  is  more  common  in  early  plays  than  to  have  the  entrance  of  aU  the  charaotert 
who  are  to  take  part  in  a  scene  indicated  at  the  beginning  of  it. 

b  Why  should  this  change  of  thoughts  f]  So  ue  old  copies.  The  usual  reading  In 
modem  editions  is,  **  Why  anoiud  this  cJutrge  of  thoughts  r"  Neither  leotion  is  very 
perspicuous.    We  might,  with  advantage  to  the  sense,  read : — 


•  why  should  this  change  our  thoughts  ? ' 
-  wjiy  should  this  charge. our  thoughts  ?" 


e  By/mtd  90  Hid—]  Query,  "  By  iw'*  so  used,"  ?  &c, 

y  Google 
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And  with  th'  ostent*  of  war  will  look  so  hugOy 

Amazement  shall  drive  courage  from  the  st^ ; 

Our  men  be  vanquish'd  ere  they  do  resist, 

And  subjects  punished,  that  ne'er  thought  offence : 

Which  care  or  them,  not  pity  of  myse^ —  ' 

Who  am*  no  more  but  as  the  tops  of  trees, 

Which  fence  the  roots  they  grow  by,  and  defend  them,— 

Makes  both  my' body  pine,  and  sovl  to  languish. 

And  punish  that  before  that  he  would  punish. 

Enter  HsLiOAinjs,  and  other  Lords. 

1  Lord.  Joy  and  all  comfort  in  your  sacred  breast ! 

2  Lord.  And  keep  your  mind  till  you  return  to  us, 
Peacef al  and  comfortable ! 

H£L.  Peace,  peace,  and  give  experience  tongue : 
They  do  abuse  the  king  that  flatter  him. 
For  flattery  is  the  bellows  blows  up  sin ; 
The  thing  the  which  is  flatter'd,  but  a  spark, 
To  which  that  blast**  gives  heat  and  stronger  glowing ; 
Whereas  reproof,  obedient,  and  in  order. 
Pits  kings  as  they  are  men,  for  they  may  err. 
When  signior  Sooth  here  doth  proclaim  af  peace, 
He  flattCTs  you,  makes  war  upon  your  life. 
Prince,  pardon  me,  or  strike  me  if  you  please ; 
I  cannot  be  much  lower  than  my  Imees. 

Per.  All  leave  us  else ;  but  let  your  cares  overlook 
What  shipping  and  what  lading's  in  our  haven. 
And  then  return  to  us.  IJSxeunt  Lords.]  Helicanus,  thou 
Hast  moved  us ;  what  seest  thou  in  our  looks? 

Hel.  An  angnr  brow,  dread  lord. 

Per.  If  there  be  such  a  dart  in  princes'  frowns. 
How  dxasjj  thy  tongue  move  anger  to  our  face  ? 

Hel.  How  dare  the  plants  look  up  to  heaven,  from  whence 
They  have  their  nourishment? 

Per.  Thou  know'st  I  have  power 

To  take  thy  life  from  thee. 

Hel.  I  have  ground  the  axe  myself; 

Do  you  but  strike  the  blow. 

rEB.  Rise,  pr'ythee,  rise: 

Sit  down,  thou  art  no  flatterer ; 
I  thank  thee  for  it ;  and  heaven  forbid. 
That  kings  should  let  their  ears  hear  their  faults  hid ! « 

(*)  Old  oopiei,  once;  oorreoted  by  Faimar.  (f)  Old  editionB  omit,  a. 

•  And  with  th*  ortent  of  war— '\  The  old  editions  have  **  the  ttent  of  warre."  Oateni 
was  euggested  by  Tyrwhitt 

k  To  which  that  blast  gima  heat^  &c.]  The  old  oopies  have  '*  that  tparke^*  a  word 
oaugfat  by  the  compositor  from  the  preceding  line.  BUut,  a  judicious  emendation,  was 
pn^osed  by  Mason. 

c  That  kings  should  let  their  ears  hear  their  faults  hid  !1  Thus  the  old  editions ;  the 
meaning  appearing  to  be,  as  Holt  White  explained  it,  **  Forbid  it,  heaven,  that  kings 
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Fit  counsellor,  and  servant  for  a  prince, 

Who  by  thy  wisdom  mak'st  a  prince  thy  servant, 

What  wouldst  thon  have  me  do  ? 

Hel.  To  bear  with  patience 

Such  griefs  as  you  yourself  do  lay  upon  yourself. 

Pee.  Thou  speak'st  like  a  physician,  Helicapius; 
That  minister'st  a  potion  unto  me. 
That  thou  wouldst  tremble  to  receive  thyselfc 
Attend  me  then ;  I  went  to  Antioch, 
Where,  as  thou  know'st,  against  the  face  of  death, 
I  sought  the  purchase  of  a  glorious  beauty, 
From  whence  an  issue  I  might  propagate. 
Are*  arms  to  princes,  and  bring  joys  to  subjects. 
Her  face  was  to  mine  eye  beyond  all  wonder ; 
The  rest  (hark  in  thine  ear)  as  black  as  incest ; 
Which  by  my  knowledge  found,  the  sinful  father, 
Seem'd  not  to  strike,  but  smootii :  but  thou  know'st  thi^ 
'T  is  time  to  fear,  when  tyrants  seem  to  kiss. 
Which  fear  so  grew  in  me,  I  hither  fled. 
Under  the  covering  of  a  careftil  night. 
Who  seem'd  my  good  protector :  and,  being  here, 
Bethought  me*  what  was  past,  what  might  succeed ; 
I  Imew  him  tyrannous,  and  tyrants'  fears 
Decrease  not,  but  grow  faster  than  the  years : 
And  should  he  doubt**  it,  (as  no  doubt  he  doth,) 
That  I  should  open  to  the  listening  air. 
How  many  worttiy  princes'  bloods  were  shed, 
To  keep  his  bed  of  blackness  unlaid  ope, — 
To  lop  that  doubt,  he  '11  fill  this  land  with  arms, 
And  make  pretence  of  wrong  tiiat  I  have  done  him ; 
When  all,  for  mine,  if  I  may  cali't,t  offence. 
Must  feel  war's  blow,  who  spares  not  innocence : 
Which  love  to  all — of  which  thyself  art  one. 
Who  now  reprov'st  me  for  it — -- 

Hel.  Alas,  sir ! 

Feb.  Drew  sleep  out  of  mine  eyes,  blood  from  my  cheeks, 
Musings  into  my  mind,  with  thousand  doubts 
How  I  might  stop  this  tempest  ere  it  came ; 
And  finding  little  comfort  to  relieve  them, 
I  thought  it  princely  charity  to  grieve  them. 

(♦)  Old  editions  omit,  me.  (t)  Old  oopies,  call. 

'  should  suffer  their  ears  to  hear  their  failings  palliated."     Ur.  Dvoe,  eonceivoa  that 
let  bears  here  its  old  signification  to  hinder,  and  reads, — 

" and  heaven  forbid 

That  kings  should  let  their  ears  hear  their  faults  chid** 

•  Are  amu  toprineety  and  bring  joyt  to  subjects, '\  Steevens  reads : — 
"  Bring  arms  to  princes,  and  to  subjects  joys." 
That  the  text  of  the  old  editions  is  corrupted  here,  there  can  be  no  question ;  but  whether 
by  misprint  or  the  omission  of  a  line,  who  shall  determine  ? 

^  jLnd  should  hs^  doubt  it, — "]  Adapted  by  Malone  upon  the  reading  of  the  quartc 

«  And  shold  he  doo  %"  &c. 
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Hel.  "Well,  my  lord,  since  you  have  ghren  me  leave  to  speak, 
Freely  will  I  spi^.    Antiochus  you  fear, 
And  justly  too,  I  think,  you  fear  the  t}Tanty 
Who  either  by  public  war,  or  private  treason. 
Will  take  away  your  life. 
Therefore,  my  lord,  go  travel  for  a  while, 
Till  that  his  ra^  and  anger  be  forgot ; 
Or  till  the  Destmies  do  cut  his  thread  of  life : 
Your  rule  direct  to  any;  if  to  me, 
Dav  serves  not  light  more  faithful  than  I  '11  be. 

Per.  I  do  not  doubt  thy  faith ; 
But  should  he  wrong  my  liberties  in  my  absence— 

Hel.  We  '11  mingle  our  bloods  together  in  the  earth. 
From  whence  we  had  our  being  and  our  birth. 

Per.  Tyre,  I  now  look  ftx)m  thee,  then,  and  to  Tharsus 
Intend  my  travel,  where  I  '11  hear  from  thee ; 
And  by  whose  letters  I  '11  dispose  myself. 
The  care  I  had  and  have  of  subjects'  good, 
On  thee  I  lay,  whose  wisdom's  strength  can  bear  it. 
1 11  take  thy  word  for  faith,  not  ask  thine  oath ; 
Who  shuns  not  to  break  one,  will  sure  crack  both : 
But  in  our  orbs  we'll*  live  so  round  and  safe, 
That  time  of  both  this  truth  shcdl  ne'er  convince. 
Thou  show'dst  a  subject's  shine,  I  a  true  prince.  [^Exeunt 


SCENE  III. — The  same.    An  Antechamber  in  the  Palace. 

Enter  Thaliaiid. 

Thal.  So,  this  is  Tyre,  and  this  the  court.  Here  must  I  kill  king 
Pericles ;  and  if  I  do  it  not,  I  am  sure  to  be  hanged  at  home:  't  is 
dangerous. — ^Well,  I  perceive,  he  was  a  wise  fellow,  and  had  good  dis- 
cretion, that,  being  bid  to  ask  what  he  would  of  the  king,  desired  he 
might  know  none  of  his  secrets.  (3)  Now  do  I  see  he  had  some 
reason  for  it :  for  if  a  king  bid  a  man  be  a  villain,  he  is  bound  by 
the  indenture  of  his  oath  to  be  one.  Hush !  here  come  the  lords  of 
Tyre. 

Enter  Helicantjs,  Escapes,  and  other  Lords. 

Hel.  You  shall  not  need,  my  fellow-peers  of  Tyre, 
Further  to  question  me  of  your  king's  departure : 
His  seal'd  commission,  left  in  trust  with  me, 
Doth  speak  sufficiently,  he 's  gone  to  travel. 

Thal.  lAsideJ]  How !  the  king  gone ! 

Hel.  If  farther  yet  you  will  be  satisfied. 
Why,  as  it  were  uiuicens'd  of  your  loves,  ' 

He  would  depart,  I  'U  give  some  light  unto  you. 
Being  at  Antioch 

Thal.  lAside.']  What  from  Antioch? 


(•)  Quarto  1609,  tci/i;  that  of  1619,  w$.  , 

y  Google 
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Hel.  Boyal  Antiochus  (on  what  cause  I  know  not) 
Took  gome  displeasure  at  him ;  at  least  he  jndg'd  so : 
And  doubting  lest  he  had  err'd  or  sinned. 
To  show  his  sorrow,  he  'd  correct  himself; 
So  puts  himself  unto  the  shipman's  toil, 
With  whom  each  minute  threatens  life  or  death. 

Thal.  lAside."]  Well,  I  perceive 
I  shall  not  be  hang'd  now,  although  I  would ; 
But  since  he  *s  gone,  the  king  it  sure  must  please  • 
He  *scap'd  the  land,  to  perish  at  the  sea. — 
I  '11  present  myself.    Peace  to  the  lords  of  Tyre ! 

Hel.  Lord  Thaliard  fix)m  Antiochus  is  welcome 

Thal.  From  him  I  come 
With  message  unto  princely  Pericles ; 
But  since  my  landing  I  have  understood,^ 
Your  lord  hath  betook  himself  to  unknown  travels. 
My  message  must  return  fix)m  whence  it  came. 

Hel.  We  have  no  reason  to  desire  it, 
Commended  to  our  master,  not  to  us : 
Yet  ere  you  shall  depart,  this  we  desire, — 
As  firiends  to  Antiooh,  we  may  feast  in  Tyre.  [^Exeunt 


SCENE  IV. — Tharsus.    A  Room  in  fJie  Governor'*  Home. 

Enter  Cleon,  Dionyza,  and  Attendants. 

Clb.  My  Dionyza,  shall  we  rest  us  here. 
And  by  relating  tales  of  others'  griefs, 
See  if 't  will  teach  us  to  forget  our  own  ? 

Dig.  That  were  to  blow  at  fire  in  hope  to  quench  it; 
For  who  digs  hills  because  they  do  aspire. 
Throws  down  one  mountam  to  cast  up  a  higher. 
O  my  distressed  lord,  even  such  our  griefs  are ; 
Here  they  're  but  felt,  unseen*  with  mischiefs  eyes, 
But  like  to  groves,  being  topp'd,  they  higher  rise. 

CLE.  0  Dionyza, 
Who  wanteth  food,  and  will  not  say  he  wants  it. 
Or  can  conceal  his  hunger  till  he  famish  ? 
Our  tongues  and  sorrows  do  sound  deep 
Our  woes  into  the  air ;  our  eyes  do  weep, 
Till  lungs t  fetch  breath  that  may  proclaim  them  louder; 

(♦)  Old  editibnfl,  and  teen,        (f)  Old  copies,  tongues;  corrected  by  Steevens. 

»  But  since  he 's  gone,  the  king  it  sure  must  please— 1  More  oorruption!  Of  Hie  text 
of  this  play,  Malone  well  observes:  "ITiere  is,  I  believe,  ho  play  of  our  author's, 
perhaps  I  might  say,  in  the  English  language,  so  incorrect  as  this.  The  most  corrupt 
of  Shakespeare's  other  dramas,  compared  with  Pericles,  is  purity  itself."  In  the  old 
copies,  the  line  above  reads : 

"  But  since  he's  gone,  the  kmfs  seas  must  please^" 

which  Malone  interprets, — 

"  Must  do  their  pleasure!** 

We  adopt,  as  a  make-sense,  the  emendation  of  Percy,  though  with  little  confidence, 
k  But  since  my  landing — "[  That  is,  *'  But  as  since  my  landing,*'  &c. 
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That  if  heaven  slumber  while  their  crealures  want, 
They  may  awake  their  helps*  to  comfort  them. 
T  *11  then  discourse  our*  woes  felt  several  years, 
And,  wanting  breath  to  speak,  help  me  with  t^rs. 

Dig.  I  'U  do  my  best,  sir. 

Clb.  This  Tharsus,  over  which  I  have  the  government, 
A  city  on  whom  plenty  held  full  hand, 
For  riches  strew'a  herself  even  in  the  streets ; 
Whose  towers  bore  heads  so  high  they  kiss'd  the  clouds, 
And  strangers  ne'er  beheld,  but  wonder'd  at ; 
"Whose  men  and  dames  so  jetted  and  adom'd,  , 

Like  one  another's  glass  to  trim  them  by : 
Their  tables  were  stor'd  Ml,  to  glad  the  sight, 
And  not  so  much  to  feed  on,  as  delight ; 
All  poverty  was  scom'd,  and  pride  so  great. 
The  name  of  help  grew  odious  to  repeat. 

Dig.  Oh,  t  is  too  true. 

Cle.  But  see  what  heaven  can  do !  By  this  our  change, 
These  moutiis,  whom  but  of  late,  earth,  sea,  and  air 
"Were  all  too  little  to  content  and  please. 
Although  they  gave  their  creatures  in  abundance, 
As  houses  are  defil'd  for  want  of  use. 
They  are  now  starv'd  for  want  of  exercise ; 
Those  palates  who,  not  yet  two  summers  younger,^ 
Must  have  inventions  to  delight  the  taste. 
Would  now  be  glad  of  bread,  and  beg  for  it ; 
Those  mothers  who,  to  nouzle  up  their  babes. 
Thought  nought  too  curious,  are  ready  now, 
To  eat  those  little  darlings  whom  they  lov'd. 
So  sharp  are  hunger's  teeth,  that  man  and  wife 
Draw  lots  who  first  shall  die  to  lengthen  life : 

(♦)  Gld  copies,  Mpcrt. 

*  I*ll  tJien  discourse  rur  woes  felt  several  yearsi—"]  ThU  speech  is  inveteratelf  4«* 
prayed ;  and  in  the  present  line,  the  word  our  is  an  obvious  misprint.  Clcon  desires  to 
Danish  the  recoUceUon  of  their  oicn  sorrows  by  reUting  '*  others'  griefs;"  we  ought 
therefore  to  read : — 

"I'll  then  discourse  ()f  woes,"  &c. 

The  necessity  for  this  correction  is  enforced  by  the  words  "  several  years."  Shakespeare 
uses  several  for  distinct,  separate y  particuUir,  various,  but  never  in  the  sense  it  now 
commonly  bears  of  many;  a  sense,  indeed,  clearly  iaappUcablo  in  this  instance,  because, 
from  the  context, — 

**  These  mouths,  whom  but  of  late,  earth,  sea,  and  air 
Were  all  too  little  to  content  ana  please," — 

as  well  as  from  the  novel,  it  is  plain  the  famine  at  Tharsus  was  not  two  summers  old. 

*  Those  palates  who,  nofr  yet  two  summers  younger,—]  In  the  old  copy,  **not  yet  too 
savers  younger,"  whicn  the  modem  editors  have  altered  to 

-* — "  not  ut^d  to  hunger's  savour." 
and 

"  not  fw'rf  to  sawmr  hunger.** 

The  reading  in  the  text  was  suprgested  by  Mason  long  before  the  disoovery  of  'WiUdna* 
novel,  which,  in  the  corresponding  scene,  contains  the  very  expression  pre-supposed : 
-'  tiie  ground'  of  which  forced  lamentation  was  to  see  the  power  of  change,  that  thia 
their  city,  who  not  two  summers  younger^  did  so  cxceU  in  pompe,"  &o. 
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Here  stands  a  lord,  and  there  a  lady  weeping ; 
Here  many  sink,  yet  those  which  see  them  fall 
Have  scarce  strength  left  to  give  them  burial. 
Is  not  this  true  ? 

Dio.  Our  cheeks  and  hollow  eyes  do  witness  it. 

Cle.  0  let  those  cities  that  of  Plenty's  cup 
And  her  posperities  so  largely  taste, 
With  their  superfluous  riots,  hear  these  tears  I 
The  misery  of  Tharsus  may  be  theirs. 

Enter  a  Lord. 

LoBD.  Where's  the  lord  governor? 

Cle.  Here. 
Speak  out  thy  sorrows,  which  thou  bring'st,  in  haste, 
For  comfort  is  too  far  for  us  to  expect. 

Lord.  We  have  descried,  upon  our  neighbouring  shore, 
A  portly  sail  of  ships  make  hitherward. 

Cle.  I  thought  as  much. 
One  sorrow  never  comes  but  brings  an  heir, 
That  may  succeed  as  his  inheritor ; 
And  so  in  ours :  some  neighbouring  nation, 
Taking  advantage  of  our  misery, 
Hath*  stuffd  these  hollow  vessels  with  their  power, 
To  beat  us  down,  the  which  are  down  already; 
And  make  a  conquest  of  unhappy  m^, 
Whereas  no  glory 's  got  to  overcome. 

LoED.  That's  the  least  fear;  for,  by  the  semblance 
Of  their  white  flags  display*d,  iJiey  bring  us  peace, 
And  come  to  us  as  favourers,  not  as  foes. 

Cle.  Thou  speak'st  like  him 's  untutored  to  repeat  ;• 
Who  makes  the  fairest  show,  means  most  deceit. 
But  bring  they  what  they  will,  and  what  they  can, 
What  need  we  fear? 

The  ground 's  the  lowest,  and  we  arc  half-way  there : 
Go  tell  their  general  we  attend  him  here. 
To  know  for  what  he  comes,  and  whence  he  co^aes. 
And  what  he  craves. 

LoKD.  I  go,  my  lord. 

Cle.  Welcome  is  peace,  if  he  on  peace  consist ; 
If  wars,  we  are  unable  to  resist. 

Enier  Pericles,  ivith  Attendants. 

Per.  Lord  governor,  for  so  we  hear  you  are. 
Let  not  our  ships,  and  number  of  our  men, 

(•)  Old  text,  TlMt, 

^  Thou  speak'st  like  him's  imtutor'd  to  repeat;]  This  should  possibly  be  read  and 
pointed  thus : — 

**  Thou  speak'st  like  him 's  untutor'd ;  to  defeat 
Who  makes  the  fairest  show  means  most  deceit." 

When  the  object  is  to  overthrow,  the  fairer  the  outward  appearance,  the  more  it  is  to  be 
suspected. 
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Be,  like  a  beacon  fir'd,  to  amaze  your  ^es. 

We  hare  heard  yonr  miseries  as  &r  as  Tyre, 

And  seen  the  desolation  of  jour  streets : 

Nor  come  we  to  add  sorrow  to  your  tears, 

Bui  to  relieve  them  of  their  heayy  load ; 

Aad  these  our  ships  (yon  happily  may  think 

Are,  like  the  Trojan  horse  was,  stnfTd  within, 

With  bloody  veins  expecting  overthrow)* 

Are  stored  with  com  to  make^yonr  needy  bread, 

And  give  them  life,  whom  hunger  starv'd  half  dead. 

AiSi.  The  gods  of  Greece  protect  you ! 
And  we  will  pray  for  you. 

Per.  Arise,  I  pray  you,  rise ; 

We  do  not  look  for  reverence,  but  for  love, 
And  harbourage  for  ourself,  our  ships,  and  men. 

Cle.  The  wbdch  when  any  shall  not  gratify, 
Or  pay  you  with  unthankfdlness  in  thought. 
Be  it  our  wives,  our  children,  or  ourselve^ 
The  curse  of  heaven  and  men  succeed  their  evils! 
Till  when — the  which,  I  hope,  shall  ne'er  be  seen — 
Tour  grace  is  welcome  to  our  town  and  us. 

Peb.  Which  welcome  we  '11  accept ;  feast  here  a  while, 
Until  our  stars  that  frown  lend  us  a  smile.  [JExeunU 


Enter  GtowEB. 


Qow.  Here  have  you  seen  a  mighiy  king 
His  child,  I  wis,  to  mcest  brin^: 
A  better  prince  and  b^gn  lord. 
That  will  prove  awfdl  both  in  deed  and  word. 
Be  quiet,  then,  as  men  should  be, 
Till  ne  hath  pass'd  necessity. 
I  'U  show  you  those  in  trouble's  reign. 
Losing  a  mite,  a  mountain  gain. 
Tie  ^od,  in  conversation, — 
To  wnom  I  give  my  benizon, — 
Is  still  at  Tharsus,  where  each  man 
Thinks  all  is  writ  he  spoken  can : 
And,  to  rememb^  what  he  does, 
Build  his  statue  to  make  him  glorious :  (l) 
But  tidings  to  the  contrary 
Are  brou^t  your  eyes ;  what  need  speak  I  ? 

•  "  Are^  like  the  Tr<^an  hone  was,  Btuflfd  within, 

Wiui  bloody  reins, — 1 

F(Mr  this,  the  somewhat  confused  hat  not  unintelligible  reading  of  the  old  text,  Steerem 
ingeniously  subftituted, — 

" w^ar-stuff'd  within 

With  bloody 

voIh  in. 
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Dumb  show. 

Enter  at  one  door  Pericles  talking  with  Clbon;  all  the  Train  with 
them.  Enter  at  another  door  a  Grentlemcm,  with  a  letter  to  Peri- 
cles ;  Pericles  shows  the  letter  to  Cleon  ;  then  gives  the  Mes- 
senger a  reward,  and  knights  him.  Exit  Pericles  at  one  door, 
and  Cleon  at  another. 

Good  Helicane  that*  stay'd  at  home, 

Not  to  eat  honey,  like  a  drone, 

From  others'  labours ;  for  though  he  strive 

To  killen  bad,  keeps  good  alive ; 

And,  tx)  fulfil  his  prince'  desire, 

Sends  word*  of  all  that  haps  in  Tyre : 

How  Thaliard  came  full  bent  with  sin, 

And  hid  intent  to  murder  him ; 

And  that  in  Tharsus  *t  was  not  best 

Longer  for  him  to  make  his  rest :  - 

He,  knowing  so,t  put  forth  to  seas, 

Where  wh«i  men  been,  there 's  seldom  ease ; 

For  now  the  wind  b^ins  to  blow ; 

Thunder  above,  and»deeps  below, 

Make  such  unquiet,  that  the  ship 

Should  house  him  safe,  is  wreckfd  and  split ; 

And  he,  good  prince,  having  ^  lost, 

Bv  waves  ftorxi  coast  to  coast  is  toss'd: 

All  perishen  of  man,  of  pl^ 

Ne  aught  escapn  but  himself; 

Till  fortune,  trr*d  witti  doing  bad, 

Threw  him  ashore  to  give  him  glad : 

And  here  he  comes ;  what  shall  be  next. 

Pardon  old  Gower ;  i^s  'longs  the  text.  [ExiL 


ACT    11. 

SCENE  I.— Pentapolis.    An  open  Place  on  the  Seaside. 

Enter  Pericles,  wet. 

Per.  Yet  cease  your  ire,  you  angry  stars  of  heaven ! 
Wind,  rain,  and  thunder,  remember,  earthly  man 
Is  but  a  substance  that  must  yield  to  you ; 
And  I,  as  fits  my  nature,  do  obey  you. 
Alas,  the  sea  hath  cast  me  on  the  rocks, 

(•)  Old  copies,  «n^<fofi«o/tf^.  (f)  la  the  original,  dWr^^  w. 

»  Good  Eelieane  that  sta^d  at  Aww^,— ]  Steevens  reads  "  hath  stay'd,"  but  ^b^ 
hardly  restores  the  passage  to  sense.    We  should  perhaps  read, — 
'*  Grood  Helicane  that  stay'd  at  home 
*         •     -    «         •  '       « 
Bisi  to  fulfil  his  prince'  desire,"  &c. 
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IVash'd  me  firom  shore  to  shore,  and  left  me*  breath, 
JXothing  to  think  on,  but  ensuing  death : 
Let  it  suffice  the  greatness  of  your  powers, 
To  have  bereft  a  prince  of  all  his  fortunes ; 
And  having  thrown  him  from  your  wat'ry  grave, 
Kere  to  have  death  in  peace,  is  all  he'll  crave. 

Enter  three  Fishermen. 

1  Fish.  What,  ho,  Pilchelf 

2  Fish.  Ho  !  come  and  bring  away  the  nets. 
1  Fish.  What,  Patch-breech,  I  say! 

3  Fish.  What  say  you,  master  ? 

1  Fish.  Look  how  thou  stirrest  now !  come  away,  or  111  fetch 
Ihee  with  a  wannion.  , 

3  Fish.  Faith,  master,  I  am  thinking  of  the  poor  men  that  were 
cast  away  before  us,  even  now. 

1  Fish.  Alas,  poor  souls  I  it  grieved  my  heart  to  hear  what  pitifhl 
cries  they  made  to  us,  to  help  them,  when,  well-a-day,  we  could 
:  scarce  help  ourselves. 

3  Fish.  Nay,  master,  said  not  I  as  much  when  I  saw  the  porpus 
how  he  bounced  and  tumbled  ?  they  say,  they  're  half  fish,  half  flesh ; 
:a  plague  on  them !  they  ne'er  come  but  I  loot  to  be  washed.  Master, 
I  marvel  how  the  fishes  live  in  tiie  sea. 

1  Fish.  Why,  as  men  do  a-land ;  the  great  ones  eat  up  the  little 
ones.  I  can  compare  our  rich,  misers  to  nothing  so  fitly  as  to  a 
whale ;  *a  plays  and  tumbles,  driving  the  poor  fry  before  him,  and  at 
last  devours  them  all  at  a  mouthfid.    Such  whales  have  I  heard  on 

•o'  the  land^  who  never  leave  gaping,  till  they've  swallowed  the  whole 
parish,  church,  steeple,  bells  and  sdL 

Pee.  [^AsideJ]  A  prett jr  moraL 

8  Fish.  But,  master,  if  I  had  been  the  sexton,  I  would  have  been 
that  day  in  the  belfry. 

2  Fish.  Why,  man? 

3  Fish.  Because  he  should  have  swallowed  me  too :  and  when  I 
had  been  in  his  belly,  I  would  have  kept  such  a  jangling  of  the  bells, 
that  he  should  never  have  left,  till  he  cast  bells,  steeple,  church, 
«nd  parish,  up  again.  But  if  the  good  king  Simonides  were  of  my 
mind 

Per.  \^A8ide.']  Simonides? 

3  Fish.  We  would  purge  the  land  of  these  drones,  that  rob  the  bee 
-of  her  honey. 

Per.  How  from  the  finny  ^  subjects  of  the  sea 
These  fishers  tell  the  infirmities  of  men ; 
And  from  their  watery  empire  recollect 
All  that  may  men  approve,  or  men  detect  I 
Peace  be  at  your  labour,  honest  fishermen. 

(^)  Old  editions,  my,  (f)  Old  editions,  What  topeleh, 

»  TJic  finny  attbieets—']  Old  editions,  ^^fetmy  suijeei;^*  but  see  Wilkins'  novel, — 
"  And  prince  JPcriciee  wondring  that  from  ihe  Jinny  twtjecU  of  the  sea  these  poore  countnr 
]>eopie learned  the  infirmities  of  men." — Reprint^  p.  27. 
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2  Fish.  Honest!  good  fellow,  what's  that?  If  it  be  a  day  fits- 
you,*  scratch  out  of  tJie  calendar  and  nobody  look  after  it.^ 

Per.  You  may  see  the  sea  hath  cast  me  on  your  coast.** 

2  Fish.  What  a  drunken  knave  was  the  sea,  to  cast  thee  in  our 
way! 

Per.  a  man  whom  both  the  waters  and  the  wind, 
In  that  vast  tennis-court,  hath  made  the  ball 
For  them  to  play  upon,  entreats  you  pity  him ; 
He  asks  of  you,  that  neter  us'd  to  b^. 

1  Fish.  No,  friend,  cannot  you  beg?  here's  them  in  our  country 
of  Oreece  gets  more  with  beggmg  than  we  can  do  with  working. 

.  2  Fish.  Canst  thou  catch  any  fishes  then  ? 
Per.  I  never  practised  it. 

2  Fish.  Nay,  then  thou  wilt  starve  sm'c ;  for  here 's  nothing  to  be- 
got now-a-days,  unless  thou  canst  fish  for't. 

Per.  What  I  have  been,  I  have  forgot  to  know ; 
But  what  I  am,  want  teaches  me  to  think  on ; 
A  man  throng'd  up*  with  cold ;  my  veins  are  chill. 
And  have  no  more  of  life  than  may  suffice 
To  give  my  tongue  that  heat  to  ask  your  help : 
Which  if  you  shall  refuse,  when  I  am  dead, 
For  that  I  am  a  man,  pray  see  me  buried.  (2) 

1  Fish.  Die,  auoth-a?  Now  gods  forbid  I  I  have  a  gown  here? 
oome,  put  it  on,  keep  thee  warm.  Now,  afore  me,  a  handsome  fellow ! 
Gome,  thou  shalt  go  home,  and  we  'U  have  flesh  for  holidays,  fish  for 
fiastin?-days,  and  moreo'er  puddings  and  flap-jacks;®  and  thou  shalt 
be  welcome. 

Per.  I  thank  you,  sir. 

2  Fish.  Hark  you,  my  friend,  you  said  you  could  not  beg. 
Per.  I  did  but  crave. 

2  Fish.  But  crave !  Then  I  '11  turn  craver  too,  and  so  I  shalli 
*scape  whipping. 

Per.  Why,  are  all  your  beggars  whipped  then? 

2  FiSH^  0,  not  all,  my  friend,  not  all ;  for  if  all  your  beggars  were- 
whipped,  I  would  wish  no  better  office  than  to  be  a  becSe.  But,. 
master,  I  '11  go  draw  up  the  net.  [Exeunt  two  of  the  Fishermen.. 

Per.  [^^.]  How  well  this  honest  mirth  becomes  their  labour ! 

^  If  it  he  a  day  fits  you, — "]  Fits  f/ou,  poMlbly  means  disorders  yoUypuUymt  out  of 
mn-tSf  wretteltes  you.  So  in  "  Sonnet  CXIX.,"  "  How  have  mine  eyes  out  of  their 
spheres  heenjitt^df**  i.  f .,  been  started,  icrenched, 

b  Scratch  out  of  the  calendar  and  nobody  look  after  it.]  The  old  text  has  "  oearehcvAJ^ 
&c.  Stecvens  first  suggested  $crateh—^B  believei  rightly;  thus  in  Beaumont  amd 
Fletcher's  play  of  "  The  Coxcomb,"  Act  IV.  So.  4  :— 

**  That  would  quite  scratch  me  out  of  the  Calendar,** 

Bat  this  emendation  only  partially  restores  the  integrity  of  the  dialogue ;  something 
in  the  preceding  speech  of  Pericles  is  evidently  missing,  and  hii  next  is  equaUy  de> 
fective. 

«  You  may  dee  the  sea  hath  cast  me  on  your  coast.]  So  the  folio,  1664.  The  eazlier 
editions  in  quarto  read,— 

<*  May  see  the  sea  hath  cast  upon  your  ooast" 

*  Throng'd  up— J  See  note  (•),!).  168. 

•  Flap- jacks ;]  Pancakes.  In  the  old  editions  the  passage  stands,  **  Flesh  for  bU  day,. 
fish  for  fasting  dap,  and  more,  or  puddings  aud  flap-jacks.^' 
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1  Fish.  Hark  you,  sir,  do  you  know  where  ye  are? 

Pbb.  Not  welL 

1  Fish.  Why,  I'll  tell  you;  this  is  called  Pentapolis^  and  oar 
king,  thegood  Simonides. 

Per.  Tne  good  king  Simonides,  do  you  call  him  ? 

1  Fish.  Ay,  sir,  and  he  deserves  so  to  be  called  for  his  peaceable 
reigQ  and  good  goyemment. 

r£B.  He  is  a  happy  king,  since  he  gains  from  his  subjects  the 
Jiame  of  good  by  his  government.  How  far  is  his  court  distant  fixNu 
this  shore  ? 

1  Fish.  Marry,  sir,  half  a  day's  journey;  and  I'll  tell  you,  he  hath 
a  fair  daughter,  and  to-morrow  is  her  birthday ;  and  there  are  princes 
:and  knights  come  from  all  parts  of  the  world  to'  joust  and  tourney 
for  her  love. 

Per,  Were  my  fortunes  equal  to  my  desires,  I  could  wish  to  make 
<me  there. 

1  Fish.  0,  sir,  things  must  be  as  they  may ;  and  what  a  maa 
<;annot  get,  he  may  lawftdly  deal  for — ^his  wife's  souL* 

Be-enter  the  two  Fishermen,  drawing  up  a  net. 

2  Fish.  Help,  master,  help!  here's  a  fish  hangs  in  the  net,  like  a 
poor  man's  right  in  the  law;  'twill  hardly  come  out.  Ha!  bots  Ga\ 
"his  come  at  last,  and 't  is  turned  to  a  rusty  armour. 

Per.  An  armour,  friends  I  I  pray  you,  let  me  see  it. 
Thanks,  Fortune,  yet,  that  after  all  my  crosses,* 
'Thou  giVst  me  somewhat  to  repair  myself; 
And  though  it  was  my  own,  part  of  my  heritage, 
Which  my  dead  father  did  bequeath  to  me. 
With  this  strict  charge  (even  as  he  left  his  life), 
JTegt?  ity  my  Pericles^  it  Jiath  been  a  shield 
"^Tfvixt  me  and  death— -sud  pointed  to  this  brace ; — 
Tor  that  it  satfd  me^  keep  it;  in  like  neceesity^ 
The  which  ths  godsproUct  ^leefromt  may't  defend  theeJ* 
It  kept  where  I  kept,  I  so  dearly  lov'd  it ; 
Till  the  rough  seas,  that  spare  not  any  man, 
Took  it  in  rage,  though  calm'd,  have  given  it  again : 
1  thank  thee  for't ;  my  shipwreck  now's  no  ill, 
8ince  I  have  here  my  Other's  gift  in 's  wilL 

1  Fish.  What  mean  you,  sir? 

Per.  To  beg  of  you,  kind  friends,  this  coat  of  Worth, 
'  For  it  was  sometime  target  to  a  king ; 
I  know  it  by  this  mark.    He  lov'd  me  dearly, 
And  for  his  sake,  I  wish  the  having  of  it ; 
And  that  you  'd  guide  me  to  your  sovereign's  court, 

(*)  Old  copies,  aU  erosset;  my  waa  added  by  Kalone. 

•  And  what  a  man  cannot  get,  he  may  lawfoUy  deal  for— his  wife's  soul.]  This 
jwssage  has  hitherto  suocessfiiUy  resisted  exposition.  Its  obscurity  would  perluips  bo 
ieflsened  by  reading,  "his  wife's  sole—.'*    Tne  meaning  appears  to  be  a  gross  one,— 

although  a  man  camiot  get  a  child,  he  may  lawfully  try  for  it;  his  wifis  is  sole  judge  cC 
its  patmiity. 

*  The  old  copies  read :—  • 

'*  The  which  the  gods  protect  thee,  fam$  may  defend  thee/* 
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Where  with  it  I  may  appear  a  gentleman ; 

And  if  that  ever  my  low  fortmies  better,* 

I  'U  pay  your  bounties ;  till  then,  rest  your  debtor. 

t  riSH.  Why,  wilt  thou  tourney  for  the  lady  ? 

Per.  I  '11  show  the  virtue  I  have  borne  in  arms. 

1  Fish.  Why,  do  ye  take  it,  and  the  gods  give  thee  good  on 't ! 

2  Fish.  Ay,  but  hark  you,  my  friend ;  't  was  we  that  made  up  thi^ 
garment  through  the  rough  seams  of  the  water;  there  are  certain 
condolements,  certain  vails.  I  hope,  sir,  if  you  thrive,  you'll  remem- 
ber from  whence  you  had  it.» 

Per.  Believe  it,  I  will ; 
By  your  furtherance  I  am  cloth'd  in  steel ; 
And  spite  of  all  the  rapture^  of  the  sea. 
This  jewel  holds  his  building  on  my  arm ; 
Unto  thy  value  I  will  mount  myself 
Upon  a  courser,  whose  delightful  steps 
Shall  make  the  gazer  joy  to  see  him  tread. — 
Only,  my  friend,  I  yet  am  unprovided 
Of  a  pair  of  bases. 

2  Fish.  We  '11  sure  provide :  thou  shalt  have  my  best  gown  to- 
make  thee  a  pair ;  and  1  '11  bring  thee  to  the  court  myselt 

Per.  Then  honour  be  but  a  goal®  to  my  will ! 
This  day  I  'U  rise,  or  else  add  iB  to  ill.  lExetmL 

SCENE  IL— The  same.  A  public  Way  <yr  Platform^  hading  to  the 
Lieta.  A  Pavilion  by  tl^e  side  of  it  for  the  reception  of  the  King>. 
Princess,  Lords,  &c. 

Enter  SmoNiDES,  Thaisa,  Lords,  and  Attendants. 

Sim.  Are  the  knights  ready  to  begin  the  triumph  ? 

1  Lord.  They  are,  my  liege ; 
And  stay  your  coming  to  present  themselves. 

Sm.  Ketum  them,  we  are  ready ;  and  our  daughter,* 
In  honour  of  whose  birth  these  tnumphs  are. 
Sits  here,  like  beauty's  child,  whom  nature  gat 
For  men  to  see,  and  seeing  .wonder  at.  [^ExU  a  Lord^ 

Thai.  It  pleaseth  you,  my  royal  father,  to  express 
My  commendations  great,  whose  merit's  less. 

Sm.  'Tis  fit  it  should  be  so;  for  princes  are 
A  model,  which  heaven  makes  like  to  itself: 
As  jewels  lose  their  gloiy  if  neglected, 

(*)  Old  editioiu,  thm,  (*)  Old  editioni  iniert,  AMr#. 

•  My  hw  fortunes  Arf<«r,— ]  In  the  old  copies,  fortunes  better. 
^  Tk$  rapture  of  the  mo,—]  Old  text,  rtqtture;  but  see  the  paraphrue  of  this  passage 
.  in  Wilkins^  novel :—"  Which  horse  he  provided  with  a  jewel,  whom  all  the  raptwn  of* 
the  sea  could  not  bereave  from  his  arme." — Reprint^  p.  29. 

«  Thm  honour  he  but  a  »)al  to  my  wiUf\  This  is  alike  repugnant  both  to  aense  andv 
hannony.    Surely  we  should  read,^ 

"  Then  honour  be  but  equal  to  my  wiU !" 
as  he  had  just  before  said, — 

"  Were  my  fortunes  equal  to  my  ddtiree." 
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So  princes  their  renown,  if  not  respected.  / 
Tis  now  your  honour,  daughter,  to  explain* 
The  labour  of  each  knight,  in  his  device. 

Thai.  Which,  to  preserve  mine  honoui*,  I  '11  perform. 

[Enter  a  Knight ;  he  passes  over  the  stage,  and  his  Squire 
presents  his  shield  to  the  Princess. 

Sim.  Who  is  the  first  that  doth  prefer  himself? 

Thai.  A  knight  of  Sparta,  my  renowned  father ; 
And  the  device  he  bears  upon  ms  shield 
Is  a  black  ^thiop  reaching  at  the  sun ; 
The  word.  Lux  tm  vita  mihi. 

Sm.  He  loves  you  well  that  holds  his  life  of  you. 

[The  second  'Kmght passes  over. 
Who  is  the  second  that  presents  himself? 

Thai.  A  prince  of  Macedon,  my  royal  father ; 
And  the  device  he  bears  upon  his  shield 
Is  an  ann'd  knight^  that's  conquered  by  a  lady; 
The  motto  thus,  in  Spanish,  Piu^por  dulzura  que  por  faerza. 

[The  thirdl^m^t passes  over. 

Sim.  And  what's  the  third? 

Thai.  The  third  of  Antioch ; 

And  his  device  a  wreath  of  chivalry ; 
The  word,  Me  pompcS^  provejcit  apex. 

[The  fourth  "Km^i passes  over. 

Sim.  What  is  the  fourth? 

Thai.  A  burning  torch,  that's  turned  upside  down ; 
The  word,  Quod%  ms  alit,  me  exUnauit. 

Sm.  Which  shows  that  beauty  nath  his  power  and  will, 
Which  can  as  well  inflame,  as  it  can  kill. 

[The  fifth  l^^i passes  over. 

Thai.  The  fifth,  an  hand  environed  with  clouds, 
Holding  out  gold  that 's  by  the  touchstone  tried ; 
The  motto  tlms,  Sic  spectanda  fides. 

[The  sixth  Xi^ght passes  over. 

Snc  And  what's  the  sixth  and  last,  the  which  the  kuight  himself 
With  such  a  graceful  courtesy  deliver'd  ? 

Thai.  He  seems  to  be  a  stranger,  but  his  present  is 
A  withefd  branch,  that 's  only  green  at  top ; 
The  motto,  In  hoc  spe  vivo. 

Sim.  a  pretty  moral ; 
Prom  the  aejected  state  wherein  he  is, 
He  hopes  byyou  his  fortunes  yet  may  flourish. 

1  LoBD.  He  had  need  mean  better  than  his  outward  show 
Can  any  way  speak  in  his  just  commend ; 

For,  by  his  rusty  outside,  he  ^pears 

To  have  practis'd  more  the  whipstock  than  the  knee. 

2  LoBD.  He  well  may  be  a  stranger,  for  he  comes 
To  an  honour'd  triumph,  strangely  furnished. 

(♦)  Old  copies,  enUrtaine;  altered  by  Steevens. 
(t)  Old  copies,  Bhnpey.  (X)  ^^^  copies,  QnL   ' 

•  Fiu— ]  ThiB  Ib  an  Italian,  not  a  Spanisli  word. 
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8  Lord.  And  on  set  pnrpoBO  let  his  armonr  rnst 
Until  this  day,  to  scour  it  in  i^  dust. 

Sue.  Opinion 's  bnt  a  fool,  that  makes  ns  scan 
The  bntwaid  habit  by  the^  inward  man. 
Bnt  9tay,  the  knights  are  coming ;  we  '11  withdraw 
Into  the  gallery.  [MBeimt 

Gredt  shouts  without^  and  all  cry^  "  The  mean  Knight f" 


SCENE  III.— The  same.    A  Hall  of  State,    A  Banqmt  prepared. 

Enter  SmONiDES,  Thaisa,  Marshal,  Lords,  Attendants,  and  the 
Knights /r(?w  tilting. 

Sue.  Knights, 
To  say  you  're  welcome,  were  superfluous. 
To*  place  upon  the  volume  of  jour  deeds, 
As  in  a  title-page,  your  worth  m  arms, 
Were  more  than  you  expect,  or  more  than's  fit, 
Since  every  worth  in  show  commends  itself. 
Prepare  for  mirth,  for  mirth  becomes  a  feast : 
You  are  princes  and  my  guests. 

Thai.  But  you,  my  anight  aud  guest ; 
To  whom  this  wreath  of  victory  I  give, 
And  crown  you  king  of  this  day's  happiness. 

Per.  'T  is  more  by  fortune,  lady,  than  by  merit. 

Sim.  Call  it  by  what  you  will,  the  day  is  yours ; 
And  here,  I  hope,  is  none  that  envies  it. 
In  firaming  an  artist^  art  hath  thus  decreed. 
To  make  some  good,  but  others  to  exceed ; 
And  you  Ye  her  labour'd  scholar.    Come,  queen  o'  the  feast, 
(For,  daughter,  so  you  are,)  here  take  your  place ; 
Marshal  the  r^  as  they  deserve  their  grace. 

Knights.  We  -are  honour'd  much  by  good  Simonides. 

Snc  Tour  presence  glads  our  days ;  honour  we  love. 
For  who  hates  honour,  nates  the  gods  above. 

Mabsh.  Sir,  yonder  is  your  place. 

Per.  Some  other  is  more  fit. 

1  Knight.  Contend  not,  sir;  for  we  are  gentlemen, 
Thstt  neither  in  our  hearts  nor  outward  eyes. 
Envy  the  great  nor  do  the  low  despise." 

I^BB.  You  are  right  courteous  knights. 

Sm.  Sit,  sir,  sit 

By  Jove,  I  wonder,  that  is  king  of  thoughts, 
These  CEttes  resist  me,  he  not  thought  upon.^ 

(*)  Old  copies,  until  the  fourth  folio,  1685, 1  place, 
■  That  neither  in  our  hearts,  &c.]  So  the  quarto,  1619 ;  the  first,  1609,  reads : — 
**  Have  neither  in  our  hearts,  ncr  outward  eyes, 
i^ivies  the  great,  nor  shall  the  low  despin** 

b  jBu  Jove,  I  wonder,  that  is  king  of  thoughts, 

Inese  eates  resist  me,  he  not  thought  upon.] 
In  most  of  the  modem  editions  these  lines  are  assigned  to  Pericles,  she  being  substituted 
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Thai.  By  Juno,  that  is  queen  of  marriage, 
All  viands  that  I  eat  do  seem  unsayoury, 
Wislung  him  my  meat :  sure  he 's  a  galltuit  gentleman. 

Sdc  He 's  but  a  country  gentleman ; 
Has  done  no  more  than  other  knights  have  done ; 
Has  broken  a  staff,  or  so ;  so  let  it  pass. 

That.  To  me  he  seems  like  diamond  to  glass. 

Per.  Ton  king 's  to  me  like  to  my  father's  picture, 
Which  tells  me  in  that  glory  once  he  was ; 
Had  princes  sit^  like  stcu*s,  about  his  throne, 
And  he  the  sun,  for  them  to  reyerence. 
None  i^t  beheld  him,  but,  like  lesser  lights. 
Did  TaU  their  crowns  to  his  supremacy ; 
Where  now  his  son's*  like  a  glow-worm  in  the  night, 
The  which  hath  fire  in  darkness,  none  in  light ; 
Whereby  I  see  that  Time's  the  king  of  n;ien, 
For  he's  their  parent,  and  he  is  their  grave. 
And  giyes  them  what  he  will,  not  what  they  crave. 

Sdl  What,  are  you  merry,  knights? 

1  Ehioht.  Who  can  be  other  in  this  royal  presence  ? 

Sm.  Here,  with  a  cup  that 's  stored  -J  unto  tiie  brun. 
As  you  do  love,  fill  to  your  mistress'  hps,) 

e  drink  this  health  to  you. 

Knights.  We  thank  your  grace. 

SiH.  Tet  pause  a  while ; 
Yon  knight  doth  sit  too  melancholy. 
As  if  the  entertainment  in  our  court 
Had  not  a  show  might  countervail  his  worth. 
Note  it  not  you,  Thaisa  ? 

Thai.  What  is  it 

To  me,  my  fitther? 

Sdl  0  attend,  my  daughter ; 

PriDces,  in  thi%  should  live  like  gods  above. 
Who  fireely  give  to  every  one  that  comes 
To  honour  them: 

And  princes,  not  doing  so,  are  like  to  gnats, 
Whicn  make  a  sound,  but  kill'd  are  wondei^d  at. 
Therefore  to  make  his  entrance*  more  sweet. 
Here,  say  we  drink  this  standing-bowl  of  wine  to  him. 

Thai.  Alas,  my  father,  it  befits  not  me 
Unto  a  stranger  knight  to  be  so  bold ; 

(*)  Old  copies,  tonne.  (f)  Old  copiesi  aturdf  stirred. 

tat  he;  but  compare  the  corresponding  passage  in  Wilkins'  novel^ — *'  In  the  end,  aU 
liein^  seated  by  the  MarshaU  at  a  table,  placed  directly  orer-against  where  the  king 
and  bis  daughter  sate,  as  it  were  by  some  divine  operation,  both  king  and  dauffhiery  4U 
one  mtlant  were  to  etrueke  m  love  wUh  the  nobleneese  of  hit  woorth^  that  they  could  not 
spare  to  mwh  time  to  tatisjle  themaehet  toith  the  deltcacie  of  their  via$tdty  for  talking 
cf  kit  profftet."  We  incline  to  think,  with  Steevens,  that  the  second  line  should  m 
ctad,— 

**  The  cates  resist  me,  be  not  thought  upon." 

•  Entraaee— ]  Entrance  here  means  reverie^  trance,  &c.,  but  the  line  has  been  muti- 
lated. 
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He  may  my  laroSet  take  for  an  offence, 
Since  men  take  women's  gifts  for  impudence. 

Sm.  How !  do  as  I  bid  you,  or  you  'U  move  me  else. 

Thai.  lAside.']  Now,  by  the  gods,  he  could  not  please  me  bofctet* 

Sm.  And  further*  tell  nim,  we  desire  to  know  of  him, 
Of  whence  he  is,  his  name  and  parenta^.(3) 

That.  The  king,  my  father,  sir,  has  drunk  to  you. 

Per.  I  thank  him. 

Thai.  Wishing  it  so  much  blood  unto  your  life.    , 

Per.  I  thank  both  him  and  you,  and  pledge  him  freely. 

Thai.  And  farther  he  desires  to  know  of  you. 
Of  whence  you  are,  your  name  and  parentage. 

Per.  a  gentleman  of  Tyre, — my  name  Pericles ; 
My  education  been,  in  arts  and  arms  ;* — 
"Who,  looking  for  adventures  in  the  world, 
"Was  by  the  rough  seas  reft  of  ships  and  men, 
And,  Mter  shipwreck,  driven  upon  this  shore. 

Thai.  He  thanks  your  grace ;  names  himself  Pericles, 
A  gentleman  of  Tyre, 
"Who  only  by  misfortupe  of  the  seas 
Bereft  of  ships  and  men,  cast  on  this  shore. 

Sdl  Now,  by  the  gods,  I  pity  his  misfortune, 
And  will  awake  him  from  his  melancholy. — 
Come,  gentlemen,  we  sit  too  long  on  trifles. 
And  waste  the  time,  which  looks  for  other  revels. 
Even  in  your  armours,  as  you  are  addressed. 
Will  very  well  become  a  soldier's  dance : 
I  will  not  have  excuse,  with  saving,  this 
Loud  music  is  too  harsh  for  ladies'  heads ; 

Since  they  love  men  in  arms,  as  well  as  beds.      [T^Aa  Knights  dance^ 
So**  this  was  well  ask'd ;  't  was  so  well  performed. 
Come,  sir ;  here  is  a  lady  that  wants  breathing  too : 
And  I  have  heard,  you  knights  of  Tyre 
Are  excellent  in  making  ladies  trip ; 
And  that  their  measures  are  as  excellent. 

Per.  In  those  that  practise  them  thev  are,  my  lord. 

Sdc.  Oh,  that's  as  much  fis,  you  would  be  denied 
Of  your  fair  courtesy.  [The  Knights  and  Ladies  demce^ 

Unclasp,  unclasp ; 
Thanks,  gentlemen,  to  all ;  all  nave  dcme  well. 
But  you  the  best.    [To  Pericles.]    Pages  and  lights,  to  conduct 
These  knights  unto  their  several  lodgings !    Yours,  sir. 
We  have  given  order  to  be  next  our  own. 

(*)  Old  oapiM,  furthermore. 

•  Jfy  edueaiion  been,  in  arte,  &c.]  This  is  usoaUy  ehanged  to, — 

**  My  education  h4u  been/'  &e. 
or,— 

"My  education  being"  &e, 

but  the  paiullel  passage  in  WUkins'  norel  confiims  the  old  reading: — "That  he  vas  ik 
gentleman  of  Tyre,  his  name  Pericles ;  his  education  beene  in  artes  and  armes,"  &c. 
k  So  thii  wot  well  ask'd,  &c.]  That  is,  Ae  this  was  well  ask'd. 
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Per.  I  am  at  ^onr  grace's  pleasure. 

Sdl  Princes,  it  is  too  late  to  talk  of  Iotc, 
And  that 's  the  mark  I  know  you  level  at : 
Therefore  each  one  betake  him  to  his  rest ; 
To-morrow,  all  for  speeding  do  their  best.  \_Exeunt^ 

SCENE  IV.— Tyre.    A  Boom  in  the  Goveruor**  House. 

Enter  Heucanus  and  Escapes. 

Hel.  ^0,  Escanes,  know  this  of  me, 
AntiochuB  from  incest  liVd  not  free ; 
For  which,  the  most  high  gods  not  minding  longer 
To  withhold  the  vengeance  that  they  had  in  store, 
Dae  to  this  heinous  capital  offence ; 
Even  in  the  height  ana  pride  of  all  his  glory, 
"When  he  was  s^ited^  in  a  chariot 
Of  an  inestimable  value,  and  hi^daughter  with  him, 
A  fire  from  heaven  came,  and  shrivell'd  up 
Their*  bodies,  even  to  loathing ;  for  they  sO' stunk, 
That  all  tJiose  eyes  adofd  them  ere  their  fall. 
Scorn  now  their  hand  should  give  them  burial 

EscA.  T  was  very  strange. 

Hel.  And  yet  but  justice ;  for  though 

This  king  were  great,  his  greatness  was  no  guard 
To  bar  heavVs  shaft,  but  sin  had  his  reward. 

EscA.  'T  is  very  true. 

Enter  three  Lords. 

1  Lord.  See,  not' a  man  in  private  conference 
Or  council  hath  respect  with  lum  but  he. 

2  Lord.  It  shall  no  longer  OTieve  without  reproof. 

3  Lord.  And  curs'd  be  ne  that  will  not  second  it. 
1  Lord.  Foflow  me,  then :  lord  Helicane,  a  word. 
Hel.  With  me  ?  and  welcome :  happy  day,  my  lords. 
1  Lord.  Bjiow  that  our  griefs  are  risen  to  the  top. 

And  now  at  length  thev  overflow  their  banks. 

Hbl.  Your  griefe  I  mr  what  ?  wrong  not  your  prince  you  love. 

1  Lord.  Wrong  not  yourself,  then,  noble  Helicane ; 
But,  if  the  prince  do  live,  let  us  salute  him. 
Or  know  what  ground's  made  happy  by  his  breath. 
If  in  the  world  he  live,  we  '11  seek  hSm  out ; 
If  in  his  grave  he  rest,  we  '11  find  him  there ; 
And  be  resoled,  he  lives  to  govern  us, 
Or  dead,  gives  cause  to  mourn  his  funeral, 
And  leaves  us  to  our  free  election. 

(*)  0]d  editions,  ThoM. 
•  When  he  was  seated,  &c.]  This  passngej  miserably  coirnpted  in  printing  or  tran~ 
•oriptum,  is  usaaUy  exhibited  in  modem  editions  thus : — 


'*  When  he  was  seated^  and  his  daughter  with  him, 
In  a  chariot  of  inestimable  value, 
A  fire,"  &c. 
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2  Lord.  Whose  death 's,*  indeed,  the  etrongest  in  onr  censure: 
And  knowing  this  kingdom  is  without  a  head, 
,(Like  goodly  buildings  left  without  a  roof 
Soon  fall  to  ruin,)  vour  noble  Belli 
That  best  know'st  how  to  rule,  and  how  to  reigzu 
We  thus  submit  unto,— our  soyereign. 

All.  Live,  noble  Helicane. 

Hel.  Forf  honour's  cause  forbear  your  sufiragee: 
If  that  you  love  prince  Pericles,  forbear. 
Take  I  your  wish,  I  leap  into  the  seas, 
AVhere  's  hourly  trouble  for  a  minute's  ease. 
A  twelvemonth  longer,  let  me  entreat  you 
To  forbear  the  absence  of  your  king ; 
If  in  which  time  expired,  he  not  return, 
I  shall  with  aged  patience  bear  your  yoke. 
But  if  I  cannot  wm  you  to  this  love. 
Go  search  like  nobles,  like  noble  subjects. 
And  in  your  search  spend  your  adventurous  worth ; 
"Whom  tf  you  find,  and  win  unto  return, 
You  shall  like  diamonds  sit  about  his  crown. 

1  Lord.  To  wisdom  he 's  a  fool  that  will  not  yield ; 
.\nd  since  lord  Helicane  enjoineth  us,  * 
We  with  our  travels  will  endeavour  it.t 

Hel.  Then  you  love  us,  we  you,  and  we'll  clasp  hands; 
When  peers  thus  knit,  a  kingdom  ever  stands.  [^ExnmL 

SCENE  v.— Pentapolis.    A  JRoom  in  the  Palace. 

Enter  Simonides,  reading  a  Letter;  Vie  Ejiights  meet  hinu 

1  Knight.  Good  morrow  to  the  good  Simonides. 
Sdl  Knights,  from  my  daughter  this  I  let  you  know. 

That  for  this  twelvemonUi  she  'U  not  undertake 
A  married  life : 

Her  reason  to  herself  is  only  known, 
AVhich  yet  from  her  by  no  means  can  I  get. 

2  Knight.  May  we  not  get  access  to  her,  my  lord  ? 
Sm.  Faith,  by  no  means :  she  hath  so  strictly  tied  her 

To  her  chamber,  that  it  is  impossible. 

One  twelve  moons  more  she'll  wear  Diana's  livery; 

This  by  the  eye  of  Cynthia  hath  she  vow'd. 

And  on  her  virgin  honour  will  not  break  it. 
8  Knight.  Loth  to  bid  farewell,  we  take  our  leaves.         \ExetmL 
Snc.  So,  they  're  well  despatch'd ;  now  to  my  daughter's  letter : 

She  tells  me  here,  she  '11  wed  the  stranger  knight^ 

Or  never  more  to  view  nor  day  nor  light. 

^Tis  well,  mistress,  your  choice  agrees  with  mine; 

I  like  that  well ; — ^nay,  how  absolute  she 's  in 't, 

(*)  Old  editions,  death.  (f)  Old  copies.  Try:  amended  bj  lit,  Djoe. 

(X)  The  it  is  not  in  the  old  copies. 
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Not  minding  whether  I  dislike  or  no  I 
Well,  I  do  commend  her  choice, 
And  win  no  longer  have  it  Jbe  delay'd. — 
Soft  I  here  he  comes  ;-r-I  mnst  dissemble  it 

Enter  Pericles. 

Peb.  All  fortune  to  the  good  Simonides! 

Sol  To  jou  as  much,  sir!    I  am  beholden  to  yoii. 
For  your  sweet  music  this  last  night :  I  do 
Protest  my  ears  were  never  better  fed 
WiUi  such  delightful  pleasing  harmony. 

Per.  It  is  your  grace's  pleasure  to  commend ; 
Not  my  desert. 

Sim.  Sir,  you  are  music's  master.  ^ 

Per.  The  worst  of  all  her  scholars,  my  good  lord. 

Sm.  Let  me  ask  you  one  thing. 
TUThat  do  you  think  of  my  daughter,  sir? 

Per.  a  most  virtuous  princess. 

Sm.  And  she  is  fair  too,  is  she  not  ?  ' 

Per.  As  a  fair  day  in  summer, — wondrous  fair. 

Sim.  Sir,  my  daughter  thinks  very  well  of  you ; 
Ay,  so  welt  that  you  must  be  her  master, 
.Aod  she  will  be  your  scholar:  therefore  look  to  it. 

Per.  I  am  unworthy  for  her  schoolmaster. 

Sdl  She  thinks  not  so :  peruse  this  writing  else. 

Per.  [4«&.]  What's  here  I 
A  letter,  that  she  loves  the  kni^t  of  Tyre ! 
•Tis  Uie  king's  subtilty  to  have  my  life. — 
O9  seek  not  to  entrap  me,  gracious  lord, 
A  stranger  and  distressed  gentleman. 
That  never  aim'd  so  high  to  love  your  daughter, 
But  bent  all  (^ces  to  honoui'her. 

Sdc.  Thou  hast  bewitch'd  my  daughter,  and  thou  art 
A  villain. 

Per.       By  the  gods  I  have  not ; 
Never  did  thought  of  mine  levy  offence ; 
Nor  never  did  my  actions  yet  commence 
A  deed  might  gain  her  love,  or  your  displeasure. 

Sim.  Traitor,  thou  liest. 

Per.  Traitor  I 

Sim.  Ay,  traitor. 

Per.  Even  in  his  throat  (unless  it  be  a  king), 
That  caUs  me  traitor,  I  return  the  lie. 

Sim.  {AiideJ^  Now,  by  the  gods,  I  do  applaud  his  courage* 

Per.  My  actions  are  as  nobk  as  my  thoughts, 
That  never  relish'd  of  a  base  descent. 
I  came  unto  your  court  for  honour's  cause. 
And  not  to  bN3  a  rebel  to  her  state ; 
And  he  that  othenvise  accounts  of  me, 
This  sword  shall  prove,  he  *s  honour's  enemy. 
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Sim.  No!— 
Here  comes  my  daughter,  she  can  witness  it» 

Enter  TmiBk,* 

Per.  Then,  as  you  are  as  virtuous  as  fair, 
IResolve  your  angry  father,  if'my  tongue 
Did  e'er  solicit,  or  my  hand  subscribe 
To  any  syllable  that  made  love  to  you  ? 

Thai.  Why,  sir,  say.if  you  had, 
"Who  takes  offence  at  that  would  make  me  glad  ? 

Sim.  Yea,  mistress,  are  you  so  peremptory  ? 
^AstdeJ]  I  'm  glad  of  it  with  all  my  heart. 
I  '11  tame  you ;  I  '11  bring  you  in  subjection. 
IVill  you,  not  having  my  consent,  bestow 
Your  love  and  your  affections  on*  a  stranger? — 
IVho,  for  aught  I  know,  may  be,  nor  can  I  thin 
The  contrary, — [^Aside.^  as  great  in  blood  as  I  mysel£. — 
Therefore,  hear  you,  mistress ;  either  frame 
Your  will  to  mine — and  you,  sir,  hear  you, 
Either  be  rul'd  by  me,  or  I  will  make  you — 
Man  and  wife : 

jtfay,  come,  your  hands  and  lips  must  seal  it  too : 
And  being  join'd  I  '11  thus  your  hopes  destroy ; — 
And  for  a  f  further  grief,*-Hjod  give  you  joy ! — 
"VNTiat,  are  you  both  pleas'd  ? 

Thai.  Yes,  if  you  love  me,  sir. 

Per.  Even  as  my  lift,  or  blood  that  fosters  it. 

Sm.  What,  are  you  both  agreed  ? 

Both.  Yes,  if  it  please  your  majesty. 

Sim.  It  pleaseth  me  so  well,  that  I  will  see  you  wed ; 
Then,  with  what  haste  you  can,  get  you  to  beo.  [^EjoaaU.  (#) 


Enter  Gower. 

(Jew.  Now  sleep  yslaked  hath  the  rout ; 
No  din  but  snores,  the  house  about^  J 
Made  louder  by  the  o'er-fed  breast 
Of  this  most  pompous  marriage-feast. 
The  cat,  with  eyne  of  burning  coal, 
Now  couches  fifom  the  mouse's  hole ; 
And  crickets  sing  at  th*  oven's  mouiii. 
Aye  §  the  blither  for  their  drouth, 
^men  hath  brought  the  bride  to  bed. 
Where,  by  the  loss  of  maidenhead, 

)  Old  copies,  upon,  0\)  Old  copies  omit,  a. 

it)  Old  copies,  ahout  the  home.        (§)  Old  copies,  Jre;  corroctcd  by  Mr.  D^pk 
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A  babe  is  monlded. — Be  attenlv 

And  time  that  iB  bo  briefly  spent, 

With  yonr  fine  fancies  ouaintly  eche ; 

What 's  dumb  in  show,  1  '11  plain  widi  speech. 

Dvmh  show. 

ErU$r  Pebioles  and  Sihokides,  at  one  door,  with  Attendants;  a 
Messenger  meets  them,  kneels,  and  gives  Pebicles  a  letter.  Peri- 
cles shows  it  to  SmoNiDES ;  the  Lords  kneel  to  the  former. 
Then  enter  Thaisa  with  child,  and  Lychorida,  a  nurse.  Smo- 
NTDES  shoias  his  daughter  the  letter:  she  rejoices;  she  and  Peri- 
cles take  leave  of  her  Jather,  and  depart  with  Lychorida  and 
Attendants.    Then  exeunt  ^imonides  and  the  rest. 

By  many  a  deme'*  and  painful  perch, 

Of  Pericles  the  careful  search, 

By  the  four  opposing  coigns,* 

Which  the  world  together  joins. 

Is  made ;  with  all  due  diligence. 

That  horse  and  sail  and  high  expense 

Can  stead  the  quest.    At  last  from  Tyre 

(Fame  answering  the  most  strange  inquire) 

To  the  court  of  king  Simonides 

Are  letters  brought ;  the  tenour  these : — 

Antiochus  and  Us  daughter  dead ; 

The  men  of  Tyrus  on  the  head 

Of  Helicanus  would  set  on 

The  crown  of  Tyre,  but  he  will  none ; 

The  mutine  there  ^  he  hastes  f  oppress ; 

Says  to  them,  if  king  Pericles 

Come  not  home  in  twice  six  moons. 

He,  obedient  to  their  dooms, 

Will  take  the  crown.    The  sum  of  this. 

Brought  hither  to  Pentapolis, 

Y-ravished«  the  regions  round. 

And  every  one  with  claps  can  sound. 

Our  heir  apparent  is  a  king: 

Who  dream'd,  who  thought  of  su^^h  a  thing? 

Brie^  he  must  hence  depart  to  Tyre ; 

His  ^ueen  with  child,  makes  her  desire 

(Which  who  shall  cross  ?)  along  to  go : — 

Omit  we  all  their  dole  and  woe : — 

(•)  Old  copies,  cr%gne$;  corrected  by  Tyrwhitt. 

•  Deni»— ]  Deme  is  usuaUy  explained  to  mean,  hndy;  it  appears,  however,  in  the 
initancei  of  its  use  that  we  nave  met  with,  to  signify  earnest,  ^eager,  and  the  like. 
Uras:— 

**  Then  if  deme  lore  of  thy  deare  loving  Lord,—" 

Barnes'  SpirituaU  Sotmett,  1505. 

*  The  mntine  there  he—]  In  the  old  text,  "  The  mutiny  he  there." 

«  T-raTiflhed— ]  Old  copies,  Iranishcd,  and  Irtmy  afied ;  Steevens  made  the  emenda* 
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Lychorida  her  nurse  die  takes, 

And  so  to  ^a.    Their  vessel  shakes 

On  Neptune's  billow;  half  the  flood 

Hath  their  keel  cut;  but  fortune's  mood* 

Varies  again:  the  grisly  north 

Disgorges  such  a  tempest  forth. 

That,  as  a  duck  for  life  that  dives, 

So  up  and  dowi;i  the  poor  ship  drives. 

The  lady  shrieks,  ana  well-a-near 

Doth  fall  in  travail  with  her  fear : 

And  what  ensues  in  this  fell  storm, 

Shall  for  itself  itself  perform ; 

I  nill  relate ;  action  may 

Conveniently  the  rest  convey : 

Which  might  not  what  by  me  is  told. 

In  your  imagination  hold 

This  stage  the  ship,  upon  whose  deck 

The  sea-tost*  Pericles  appears  to  speak.  [Exit^ 


ACT    III. 

'SCENE  I.— On  a  Slivp  at  Sea. 

Enter  Pebicjles. 

Per.  The  God  of  this  great  vast^  rebuke  these  surges, 
Which  wash  both  heaven  and  hell ;  and  thou,  that  hast 
Upon  the  winds  commanS,  bind  them  in  brass, 
Having  caU'd  them  from  the  deep !    0  still 
Thy  deafning,  dreadful  thunders;  gently  quench 
Thy  nimble,  sulphurous  flashes ! — 0  how,  Lychorida, 
How  does  my  queen? — ^thouf  storm,  venomortsly, 
"Wilt  thou  spit  all  thyself? — ^the  seaman's  whistle 
Is,  as  a  whisper  in  the  ears  of  death. 
Unheard. — Lychorida! — ^Lucina,  0 
Divinest  patroness,  and  midwife  J  gentle 
To  those  that  crjr  by  night,  convey  thy  deity 
Aboard  our  dancing  boat ;  make  swift  the  pangs 
Of  my  queen's  travails ! 

Enter  Ltchorida,  tvith  an  Infant. 

Now,  Lychorida — 
Ltc.  Here  is  a  thing  too  young  for  such  a  place, 
Who,  if  it  had  conceit,  would  die,  as  I. 
Am  like  to  do :  take  in  your  arms  this  piece 
Of  your  dead  queen. 

(*)  Old  editions,  teas-tott  (f)  Old  copies,  th$iL 

(X)  Old  copies,  my  wife ;  correctea  by  SteeTens. 

•  But  fortune*8  mood—]  The  old  copies  have,  <'Bat  fortune  mwm^df"  and  ^fortane 
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Peb.  Howl  how,  Lychorida!  ' 

Lyo.  Patience,  good  sir,  do  not  assist  the  stonn. 
Here 's  all  that  is  left  living  of  your  que^ — 
A  little  daughter;  for  the  sake  of  it, 
Be  manly,  and  take  comfort. 

Per.  0,  you  gods ! 

Why  do  you  make  us  love  your  goodlv  gifts, 
And  snatch  them  straight  away?    We,  here  below, 
Recall  not  what  we  give,  and  therein  may 
Use*  honour  with  you. 

Lyo.  Patience,  good  sir, 

Even  for  this  charge. 

Per.  Now,  mild  may  be  thy  life ! 

For  a  more  blusfrous  birth  had  never  babe : 
Quiet  and  gentle  thy  conditions ! 
For  thou  art  the  rudeliest  welcome^  to  this  world, 
That  e'er  was  prince's  child.    Happy  what  follows  I 
Thou  hast  as  chiding  a  nativity. 
As  fire,  air,  water,  earth,  and  heaven  can  make, 
To  herald  thee  from  the  womb :  even  at  the  first, 
Thy  loss  is  more  than  can  thy  portage  quit. 
With  all  thou  canst  find  here. — Now  the  good  gods 
Throw  their  best  eyes  upon  it !  (1) 

Enter  two  Sailors. 

1  Sail.  What  courage,  sir  ?    God  save  you  I 
Per.  Courage  enough :  I  do  not  fear  the  flaw ; 

It  hath  done  to  me  the  worst :  yet,  for  the  love 
Of  this  poor  infent,  this  fresh-new  sea-farer, 
I  would  it  would  be  quiet. 

i  Sail.  Slack  the  bolins  there  I  Thou  wilt  not,  wilt  thou  ?  Blow 
and  split  thyself. 

2  Sail.  But  sea-room,  an  the  brine  and  cloudy  billow  kiss  the 
moon,  I  care  not. 

1  Sail.  Sir,  your  queen  must  overboard ;  the  sea  works  high,  the 
wind  is  loud,  and  will  not  lie  till  the  ship  be  cleared  of  the  de^ 

Per.  That 's  your  superstition. 

1  Sail.  Pardon  us,  sir ;  with  us  at  sea  it  hath  been  still  observed, 
and  we  are  strong  in  custom:*  therefore  briefly  yield  her,  for  she 
must  overboard  straight. 

Per.  As  you  think  meet. — ^Most  wretched  queen ! 

Lyc.  Here  she  lies,  sir. 

Per.  a  terrible  childbed  hast  thou  had,  my  dear ; 
No  light,  no  fire :  the  unfriendly  elements 

•  Use  honour—']  Steerens  and  Mason  both  conjectured  tif0  to  be  a  misprint  for  vie,  as 
it  probably  was. 

•  For  thou  art  the  rudelieH  welcome — ]  Malone  changed  welcome  to  welcom*d;  but 
the  fonner  is  the  word  adopted  in  Wilkins*  novel: — "Poor  inch  of  nature  (quoth  he) 
thou  arte  as  rudely  welcome  to  the  worlde,  as  ever  Prinoesse  Babe  was,  and  hast  as 
chiding  a  nativitie  as  fire,  ajrre,  earth  and  water  can  affoord  thee." 

« stre  are  strong  in  custom :]  The  old  editions  read  eastern  ;  we  adopt  the  emendation 
prop(Med  by  Boswell,  in  prtjfercnce  to  the  credence  of  Steevens,  the  earnest  of  Mason,  oi 
the  astern  of  Knight. 
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Forgot  thee  utterly;  nor  have  I  time 

To  give  thee  hdlow'd  to  thy  grave,  but  straight 

Must  cast  thee,  scarcely  cofifin'd,  in  the  ooze  ;♦ 

Where,  iox  a  monument  upon  thy  bones. 

And  aye-remaining*  lamps,  the  belching  whale 

And  humming  water  must  overwhelm  thy  corpse, 

Xiying  with  simple  shells.    0,  Lychorida, 

Bid  Nestor  bring  me  spices,  ink  and  paper, 

M^  casket  and  my  jewels ;  and  bid  Nicander 

Bring  me  the  satm  coffer  :t  lay  the  babe 

Upon  the  pillow;  hie  thee,  whiles  I  say 

A  priestly  ferewell  to  her ;  suddenly,  woman.  [ExU  Lychorida. 

2  Sail.  Sir,  we  have  a  chest  breath  the  hatches,  caulked  and 
bitumed  ready. 

Per.  I  thank  thee. — Mariner,  say,  what  coast  is  this? 

2  Sail.  We  are  near  Tharsus. 

Per.  Thither,  centle  mariner ! 
Alter  thy  course  mr  Tvre ;  when  canst  thou  reach  it? 

2  Sail.  By  break  of  day,  if  the  wind  cease. 

Pi^.  0  nmke  for  Tharsus ! — 
There  will  I  visit  Cleon,  for  the  babe 
Cannot  hold  out  to  Tyrus  ^  there  I  '11  leave  it 
At  careftil  nursing. — Go  thy  ways,  good  mariner ; 
1 11  bring  the  boc^  presently.  ^Exeunt 


SCENE  II.— Ephesus.    A  Boom  in  Cerimon'*  House. 

Enter  Cerimon,  a  Servant^  and  some  persons  who  have  been  sh^tor^ked. 
Cer.  Philemon,  ho  I 

Enter  Philemon. 

Phil.  Doth  my  lord  call  ? 

Cer.  Get  fire  and  meat  for  these  poor  men ; 
'T  has  been  a  turbulent  and  stormy  night. 

Ser.  I  have  been  in  many ;  but  sucn  a  night  as  this, 
Till  now,  I  ne*er  endur'd. 

Cer.  Your  master  will  be  dead  ere  you  return ; 
There 's  nothing  can  be  minister'd  to  nature, 
That  can  recover  him.    Give  this  to  the  'pothecary. 
And  tell  me  how  it  works.  '\_To  Philemon. 

\_Exeunt  all  hut  CERmox. 

Enter  two  Gentlemen. 

1  Gent.  Good  morrow. 

2  Gent.  Good  morrow  to  your  lordship. 
Cer.  (Gentlemen,  why  do  you  stir  so  early? 

1  Gent.'  Sir, 
Our  lodgings,  standing  bleak  upon  the  sea, 

(♦)  Old  copies,  oare;  corrected  by  Steeyens.  (f)  Old  copies,  cqffin. 

•  And  9.y^^6mainmg  lamps f^]  The  original  has  "The  ayre-«maim*«^." 
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Shook  as  the  earth  did  quake ; 
The  very  principals*  did  seem  to  rend, 
And  all  to-topple :  pure  surprise  and  fear 
Made  me  to  ouit  the  house. 

2  Gent.  That  is  the  cause  we  trouble  you  so  early ; 
'T  is  not  our  husbandry. 

Ceb.  0,  you  say  well. 

1  Gent.  But  I  much  marvel  that  your  lordship,  having 
Rich  tire  about  you,  should  at  these  early  hours 

Shake  off  the  golden  slumber  of  repose :  ^ 

It  is  most  strange, 

Nature  should  l^  so  conversant  with  pain, 

Being  thereto  not  compell'd- 

Cee.  I  hold  it  ever, 

Virtue  and  cunning  *»  were  endowments  greater 
Than  nobleness  and  riches:  careless  heirs 
May  the  two  latter  darken  and  expend ; 
But  immortality  attends  the  former. 
Making  a  man  a  god.    T  is  known,  I  ever 
Have  studied  physic,  through  which  secret  art, 
By  turning  o'er  authorities,  I  have 
(Together  with  my  practice)  made  familiar 
To  me  and  to  my  aid,  the  bless'd  infusions 
That  dwell  in  vegetives,  in  metals,  stones ; 
And  I «  can  speak  of  the  disturbances 
That  nature  works,  and  of  her  cures ;  which  doth  give  me 
A  more  content  in  course  of  true  delight 
Than  to  be  thirsty  after  tottering  honour, 
Or  tie  my  treasure*  up  in  silken  bags. 
To  please  the  fool  and  death. 

2  Gent.  Your  honour  has  through  Ephesus  pour'd  forth 
Your  charity,  and  hundreds  call  themselves 

Your  creatures,  who  by  you  have  been  restor'd : 
And  not  your  knowledge,  your  personal  pain,  but  even 
Your  purse,  still  open,  hath  built  lord  Cerimon 
Such  strong  renown  as  time  shall  ne'er  decay. 

^    Enter  two  Servants  with  a  Chest. 

See.  So  ;  lift  there. 

Ceb.  What  is  that? 

See.  Sir,  even  now 

Did  the  sea  toss  f  upon  our  shore  this  chest ; 
"T  is  of  some  wreck. 

Ceb.  Set 't  down,  let 's  look  upon 't 

(•)  Old  text,  pleasure,  corrected  by  Steevens.  (f)  Old  editiona,  up  upon, 

•  PrlncipalB — "]  The  principals  are  the  atronj^est  rafters  in  the  roof  of  a  bmlding. 
^  Canning — ^]  Cunntng  here  8ig:nifie8  knowledge,  skill,  &c. 

•  And  I  can  speak — ]  The  old  copies  exhibit  these  lined  thus : — 


**  And  can  speak  of  the  disturbancea  that  nature 
Works,  and  of  her  cures;  which  doth  give  me 
vA.  more  content,"  &c. 
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196  PERICLES.  Ixcr  ni. 

2  Gent.  'Tis  like  a  coflSn,  sir. 

Ceb.  Whate'er  it  be, 

'T  is  wondrous  heavy ;  wrench  it  open  straight ; 
If  the  sea's  stomach  be  o'ercharged  with  gold, 
T  is  a  good  constraint  of  Fortune  it  belches  upon  us.* 

2  Gent.  It  is  so,  my  lord. 

Cer.  How  close  't  is  caulk'd  and  bitum'd  !♦ 
Did  the  sea  cast  it  up  ? 

Ser.  I  never  saw  so  huge  a  billow,  sir, 
As  toss'd  it  upon  shore. 

Cer.  Wrench  it  open ; 

Soft !— it  smells  most  sweetly  in  my  sense. 

2  Gent.  A  delicate  odour. 

Cer.  As  ever  hit  my  nostril;  so,— up  with  it — 
Oh  you  most  poterit  gods !  what 's  here  ?  a  corse ! 

1  Gent.  Most  strange  I 

Cer.  Shrouded  in  cloth  of  state ;  balm'd  and  entreasur'd 
With  ftdl  bags  of  spices !    A  passpoVt  too ! 
Apollo,  perfect  me  in  the  characters !  lEeadsfrcnn  a  sci'olL 

^^Here  I  give  to  understand, — 
If^er  this  coffin  drive  a-land^ — 
/,  king  Pericles,  have  lost 
This  queen,  worth  all  ottr  mundane  coat. 
Who  finds  Jier,  give  her  burying; 
She  was  the  daughter  of  a  king: 
Behides  this  treasure  for  a  fee, 
The  gods  requite  his  charity  T' 

If  thou  liv'st,  Pericles,  thou  hast  a  heart 

That  even  cracks f  for  woe!    This  chanc'd  to-night. 

2  Gent.  Most  likely,  sir. 

Cer.  Nay,  certainly  to-night ; 

For  look  how  fresh  she  looks ! — They  were  too  rough 
That  threw  her  in  the  sea.    Make  a  fire  within ; 
.  Fetch  hither  all  my  boxes  in  my  closet. 
Death  may  usurp  on  nature  many  hours, 
And  yet  the  fire  of  life  kindle  again 
The  o'erpress'd  spirits.    I  have  neard  J 
Of  an  Egyptian  that  had  nine  hours  lien  dead, 
Who  was  by  good  appliance  recovered.^ 

Re-enter  a  Servant,  withloxes,  na^pkins,  and  fire. 

Well  said,  well  said ;  the  fire  and  cloths. — 
The  rough  and  wocM  music  that  we  have, 

(♦)  Old  editions,  bottomed,  (f)  First  edition,  1609,  ever  cracks. 

(^)  Old  copies,  I  heard  ;  have  inserted  by  Malone. 

•  'Tifl  a  good  constraint  of  Fortune  it  belches  upon  us.]  Manifestly  and  incorrigibly 
corrupt. 

*»  By  good  appliance  recovered.]  This  passage  seems  hopelessly  depraved.  In  the 
novel  founded  on  the  play  it  runs  as  foUows : — '.*  I  have  read  of  some  E^j-ptianSj  who 
after  four  hourca  death,  (if  man  may'caU  it  w))  have  raised  impoverished  Wlies,  like  to 
this,  unto  their  former  health." 
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Cause  it  to  sotind,  'beseech  you. 

The  viol  once  more ; — how  thou  stirr'st,  thou  block ! — 

The  music  there ! — ^I  pray  you,  give  her  air ; — 

Gentlemen, 

This  queen  will  live ;  nature  awakes ;  a  warmth 

Breathes*  out  of  her :  she  hath  not  been  entranc'd 

Above  five  hours.    See  how  she  'gins  to  blow 

Into  life's  flower  again ! 

1  Gent.  The  heavens 
Through  you,  increase  our  wonder,  and  set  up 
Your  fame  for  ever. 

Cer.  She  is  alive ;  behold 

Her  eyelids,  cases  to  those  heavenly  jewels 
Which  Pericles  hath  lost, 
Begin  to  part  their  fringes  of  bright  gold ; 
The  diamonds  of  a  most  praised  water 
Do  appear,  to  make  the  world  twice  rich.    Live, 
And  make  us  weep  to  hear  your  fate,  fair  creature, 
Rare  as  you  seem  to  be !  \_She  moves. 

Thai.  0  dear  Diana, 

Where  am  I  ?    Where 's  my  lord  ?    What  world  is  this  ? 

2  Gent.  Is  not  this  strange  ? 

1  Gent.  Most  rare. 

Ceb.  Hush,  my  gentle  neighbours ! 

Lend  me  your  hands ;  to  the  next  chamber  bear  her. 
Get  linen ;  now  this  matter  must  be  look'd  to, 
For  her  relapse  is  mortal.    Come,  come, 
And  ^sculapius  guide  us !  (2)  [Exeimt,  carrying  her  aivoij, 

SCENE  III.— Tharsus.    A  Room  in  Cleon'«  Home. 

Enter  Pericles,  Cleon,  Dionyza,  and  Lychorida,  tmth 
Marina  in  her  arms. 

Per.  Most  honoured  Cleon,  I  must  needs  be  gone ; 
My  twelve  months  are  expir'd,  and  Tyrus  stands 
In  a  litigious  peace.    You  and  your  lady 
Take  from  my  heart  all  thankfulness !  the  gods 
Make  upthe  rest  upon  you ! 

Cle.  xour  shafts  t  of  fortune,  though  they  hurt  J  you  mortally, 
Yet  glance  full  wana'ringly»  on  us. 

Dion.  0  your  sweet  queen  I 

That  the  strict  fates  had  pleas'd  you  had  brought  her  hither. 
To  have' bless'd  mine  eyes  with  her  I 

Per.  We  cannot  but  obey 

The  powers  above  us.    Could  I  rage  and  roar 
As  doth  the  sea  she  lies  in,  yet  the  end 

(•)  Old  copies,  warmth  breathy  and  itarm  breath. 
(t)  Old  copies,  $hake9,  {%)  First  quarto,  hatmt;  folio,  1664,  hate, 

•  Wand'ringly— ]  Stcerene's  emendation ;  the  old  editions  reading,  unm^ringly. 
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Must  be  as  'tis.    My  gentle  babe,  Marina, — whom, 

For  she  was  bom  at  sea,  I  have  nam'd  so, — ^here 

I  charge  your  charity  withal,  leaving  her 

The  infant  of  yonr  care,  beseeching  you 

To  give  her  princely  training,  that  she  may  be 

Manner'd  as  she  is  bom. 

Cle.  Fear  not,  my  lord ;  but  think, 

Your  grace,  that  fed  my  country  with  your  com, 
(For  which  the  people's  prayers  still  fell  upon  you,) 
Must  in  vour  child  oe  thought  on.    If  neglection 
Should  therein  make  me  vile,  the  common  body. 
By  you  relieved,  would  force  me  to  my  duty : 
But  if  to  that  my  nature  need  a  spur. 
The  gods  revenge  it  upon  me  and  mine, 
To  the  end  of  generation ! 

Per.  I  believe  you ; 

Your  honour  and  your  goodness  teach  me  to 't, 
Without  your  vows.    1^11  she  be  married,  madam, 
By  bright  Diana,  whom  we  honour,  all 
Unscissar'd*  shall  this  hair  of  mine  remain, 
Though  I  show  ill^  in 't.    So  I  take  my  leave ; 
Grood  madam,  make  me  blessed  in  your  care 
In  bringing  up  my  child. 

Dion.  I  have  one  myself, 

Who  shall  not  be  more  dear  to  my  respect. 
Than  yours,  my  lord. 

Per.  Madam,  my  thanks  and  prayers. 

Cle.  We  '11  bring  your  grace  even  tx>  the  edge  o'  the  shore ; 
Then  give  you  up  to  the  mask'd  Neptune,  and 
The  gentlest  winds  of  heaven. 

Per.  I  will  embrace  your  oflfer.    Come,  dearest  madam. — 
0,  no  tears,  Lychorida,  no  tears :, 
Look  to  your  little  mistress,  on  whose  grace 
You  may  depend  hereafter. — Come,  my  lord.  (3)  lExeunL 


SCENE  IT. — Ephesus.    A  Boom  in  Cerimon'*  House. 

Enter  Cerdign  and  Thaisa. 

Cer.  Madam,  this  letter,  and  some  certain  jewels. 
Lay  with  you  in  your  coffer;  which  are  now* 
At  your  command.    Know  you  the  character  ? 

Thai.  It  is  my  lord's.    That  I  was  shipp'd  at  sea 
I  well  remember,  even  on  my  yearning  f  time ; 


r^ 


The  word  now  was  inserted  by  Malone. 

First  quarto,  learning  ;  second  quarto,  eaning* 


•  Unsciflsar^d— ]  The  old  copies  read^  "  unsister'd  ihdU,  this  heir.'*  The  correction, 
which  was  made  by  Steevens.  is  estabhahed  bv  the  corresponding  passage  in  "Vf  ilkins' 
novel :  '•  Vowing  solenmely  W  othe  to  himselfe,  his  hem  should  grow  uneissird,  hie 
beard  untrimmed,  himself  in  all  uncomely,**  &c. 

>  Th(ntgh  I  show  ill  i>»  *^.]  The  old  copies  have  will,    "We  adopt  Mr.  Dyoe*8  reading. 
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But  whether  there  delirered  or  no, 
By  the  holy  gods,  I  cannot  rightly  say ; 
BUt  since  king  Pericles,  my  wedded  lord, 
I  ne'er  shall  see  again,  a  vestal  livery 
Will  I  take  me  to,  and  never  more  have  joy. 

Cer.  Madam,  if  this  you  purpose  as  you  speak, 
Diana's  temple  is  not  distant  far, 
Wliere  you  may  'bide*  until  your  date  expire : 
Moreover,  if  you  please,  a  niece  of  mine 
Shall  there  attend  you. 

Thai.  My  recompense  is  thanks,  that's  all; 
Yet  my  good  will  is  great,  though  the  gift  small.  lExeunt 


Enter  Goweb. 

Qow.  Imagine  Pericles  arriv'd  at  Tyre. 
Welcom'd  and  settled  to  his  own  desire. 
His  woeftQ  queen  we  leave  at  Ephesus, 
Unto  Diana  there*  a  votaress. 
Now  to  Marina  bend  your  mind. 
Whom  our  fast-growing  scene  must  find 
At  Tharsus,  and  by  Cleon  train'd 
In  music,  t  letters ;  who  hath  gain'd 
Of  education  all  the  grace. 
Which  makes  her  both  the  heart  and  place  ^ 
Of  general  wonder.    But,  alack ! 
That  monster  Envy,  oft  \h&  wrack 
Of  earned  praise,  Marina's  life 
Seeks  to  t^e  off  by  treason's  knife. 
And  in  this  kind  hath  our  Cleon 
One  daughter,  and  a  wench  fiill  ffrown,^' 
Even  r^^  for  marria^  fight ;  t£is  maid 
Eight  rhiloten :  and  it  is  said 
For  certain  in  our  story,  she 
Would  ever  with  Marina  be. 


^;r 


Old  copies,  thert?»;  altered  by  Malone. 

Old  copies,  musieJ^s;  also  altered  by  Malone. 

»  Wh$re  you  may  'bide  until—]  The  old  editions  have,  "  Where  you  may  abids  tiU'* 
^  JFhich  makes  her,  &o.]  The  old  editions  read — 

**  Wliioh  makes  hiffh  both  the  art  and  place." 

Bteerens  made  the  emendation, 
c  A  wench  full  grown, — ]  In  the  original  this  couplet  stands,— 
**  And  in  this  kind  our  Cleon  hath 
One  daughter,  and  a  full-grown  wench." 

All  Oowei's  speeches  are  in  rhyme ;  and  Steevens  regulated  these  two  lines  as  they  now 
stand  Ji  ^e  text. 

*  Even  ripe--]  So  the  first  quarto,  in  the  libnuy  of  the  Duke  of  Deyonshire;  other 
copies  of  that  edition  read,  right. 
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Be 't  when  she*  weaVd  the  sleided  silk 

With  fingers  long,  small,  white  as  milk ; 

Or  when  she  would  with  sharp  neeld*  wound 

The  cambric,  which  she  made  more  sound 

By  hurting  it ;  or  when  to  the  lute 

She  sung,  and  made  the  night-bird  t  mute 

That  stm  records  with  moan ;  or  wnen 

She,  would  with  rich  and  constant  pen 

Vail  to  her  mistress  Dian ;  still 

This  Philoten  contends  in  skill 

With  absolute  Marina :  so 

With  the  dove  of  Paphos  might  the  crow* 

Vie  feathers  white.    Marina  gets 

All  praises,  which  are  paid  as  debts, 

And  not  as  given.    This  so  darks 

In  Philoten  all  graceful  marks, 

That  Cleon*s  wife,  with  envy  rare, 

A  present  murderer  does  prepare 

For  good  Marina,  that  her  daughter 

Might  stand  peerless  by  this  slaughter. 

The  sooner  her  vile  thoughts  to  stead, 

Lychorida,  our  nurse,  is  dead. 

And  cursed  Dionyza  hath 

The  pregnant  instrument  of  wrath 

Prest  for  this  blow.    The  unborn  event 

I  do  commend  to  your  content  5 

Only  I  carryj  winged  time  * 

Post  on  the  lame  feet  of  my  rhyme ;  • 

Which  never  could  I  so  convey. 

Unless  your  thoughts  went  on  my  way. — 

Dionyza  doth  appear. 

With  Leonine,  a  murderer.  [JEw/L 


ACT    IV. 

SCENE  I. — ^Tharsus.  .  An  open  Flace'near  the  Sea-shore. 

Enter  Dionyza  and  Lboninb. 

Dion.  Thy  oath  remember ;  thou  hast  sworn  to  do 't : 
•T  is  but  a  blow,  which  never  shall  be  known. 
Thou  canst  not  do  a  thing  in  the  world  so  soon, 
To  yield  thee  so  much  profit.    Let  not  conscience, 

(•)  Old  copies,  they.  (t)  Old  oopiet,  ni^ht  bed, 

(X)  Old  text,  earned.         *^  ^    "^ 

»  With  sharp  neeld— ]  The  old  copies  read  needle.  In  the  old  play  of  "  Gammer 
Gnrton's  Keedle,"  the  word  is  used  in  both  its  forms  of  neeld  and  needle^  according  as  it 
suits  the  metre. 

»  With  the  dove  of  Paphos  might  the  crow,  &c.]  The  old  text  reads,  "  The  dove  of 
Paphos  might  with  the  wcow.*'    Corrected  by  Mason. 
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Which  is  but  cold,  inflaming  love  i'  thy  bosom,* 
Inflame  too  nicely ;  nor  let  pity,  which 
Even  women  have  cast  off,  melt  thee,  bnt  be 
A  soldier  to  thy  purpose. 

Leon.  I  'U  do 't ;  but  yet  she  is  a  goodly  creature. 

Dion.  The  fitter  then  the  gods  should  have  her. 
Here  she  comes  weeping  for  her  only  mistiess'  death.** 
Thou  art  resolv'd  ? 

Leon.  I  am  resolv'd. 

Enter  Marina,  toifh  a  basket  of  flowers. 

Mar.  No,  I  will  rob  Tellus  of  her  weed, 
To  strew  thy  green  with  flowers :  the  yellows,  blues, 
The  purple  violets,  and  marigolds, 
Shall,  as  a  carpet,  hang  upon  thy  grave. 
While  summer  days  do  last.    Ay  me !  poor  maid. 
Bom  in  a  tempest  when  my  mother  died. 
This  world  to  me  is  like  a  lasting  storm, 
"Whirring  me  from  my  friends. 

Dion.  How  now,  Marina  I  why  do  you  keep  alone  ? 
How  chance  mv  daughter  is  not  with  you  ?    Do  not 
Consume  your  blood  with  sorrowing ;  you  have 
A  nurse  of  me.    Lord  I  how  your  favour  *s  changed 
With  this  unprofitable  woe  i    Come, 
Give  me  your  flowers :  ere  the  sea  mar  it. 
Walk  with  Leonine ;  the  air  is  quick  there, 
And  it  pierces  and  sharpens  the  stomach. — Come, 
Leonine,  take  her  by  the  arm,  walk  with  her. 

Mar.  No,  I  pray  you ; 
1 11  not  bereave  you  of  your  servant. 

Dion.  Come,  come ; 

I  love  the  king  yotir  father,  and  yourself. 
With  more  than  foreign  heart.     We  every  day 
Expect  him  here :  when  he  shall  come,  and  find 
Our  paragon  to  aU  reports  thus  blasted. 
He  will  repent  the  breadth  of  his  great  voyage ; 
Blame  both  my  lord  and  me,  that  we  have  ta'en 
No  care  to  vour  best  courses.    Go,  I  pray  you, 
Walk,  and  be  cheerfal  once  again ;  reserve 
That  excellent  complexion  which  did  steal 
The  eyes  of  young  and  old.    Care  not  for  me ; 
I  can  go  home  alone. 

Mar.  Well,  I  will  go ; 

But  yet  I  have  no  desire  to  it. 

•  Inflaming  love  i'  thy  bosom, — "}  The  old  copies  read,  itkfiaming  thy  love'  bosome  ; 
and,  injlaming,  thy  love  bosome, 

k  Here  she  comes  weeping  for  her  only  mistxess*  death.]  Assuredly  corrupt.    Malone 
reads, —  ■ 

"  Here  she  comes  weeping  for  her  only  mistress. 
Death— thou  art  resolved." 

And  Percy  surmised,  ^'  Here  domes  she  weeping  for  her  old  nurses  death." 
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Dion.  Come,  come,  I  know  't  is  good  for  you. — 
Walk  half  an  horn*,  Leonine,  at  the  least ; 
Bemember  what  I  have  said. 

Leon.  I  warrant  yon,  madam. 

Dion.  I  '11  leaye  yon,  my  sweet  lady,  for  a  while ; 
Pray  walk  softly,  do  not  heat  your  blood : 
What !  I  must  have  a  care  of  yon. 

Mar.  My  thanks,  sweet  madam. — 

lEant  DiONYZA, 
Is  this  wind  westerly  that  blows  ? 

Leon.  Sonth-west. 

Mar.  When  I  was  bom,  the  wind  was  nortL 

Leon.  Was 't  so? 

Mar.  My  father,  as  nurse  said,  did  neyer  fear, 
But  cried.  Good  seamen/  to  the  sailors,  galling 
His  kingly  hands  with  haling  of  the  ropes  ;* 
And,  clasping  to  the  mast,  endur'd  a  sea 
That  almost  burst  the  dedk. 

Leon.  When  was  this? 

Mar.  When  I  was  bom. 
Never  was  waves  nor  wind  more  violent ; 
And  from  the  ladder-tackle  washes  off 
A  canvas-climber :  ffal  says  one,  ivilt  outf 
And  with  a  dropping  industry  they  skip 
From  stem  to  stem  ;♦  the  boatswain  wnistles,  and 
The  master  calls,  and  trebles  their  confusioih 

Leon.  Come,  say  your  prayers. 

Mar.  What  mean  you  ? 

Leon.  If  you  require  a  little  space  for  prayer, 
I  grant  it :  pray ;  but  be  not  tedious, 
For  the  gods  are  quick  of  ear,  and  I  am  swom 
To  do  my  work  with,  haste. 

Mar.  Why  will  yoti  kill  me  ? 

Leon.  To  satisiy  mv  lady. 

Mar.  Why  would  she  have  me  kill'd  ? 
Now,  as  I  can  remember,  by  my  troth, 
I  never  did  her  hurt  in  all  my  life ; 
I  never  spake  bad  word,  nor  did  ill  turn, 
To  any  living  creature:  believe  me,  la, 
I  never  kill'd  a  mouse,  nor  hurt  a  fly : 
I  trod  upon  a  worm  against  my  will; 
But  I  wept  for  it.    How  have  I  offended, 
"V^Tierein  my  death  might  yield  her  any  profit, 
Or  my  life  imply  her  any  oanger  ? 

Leon.  My  commission 
Is  not  to  reason  of  the  deed,  but  do  it. 

(*)  Sterne  to  steme,  in  the  originaL 

•  With  haling  of  the  ropea;]  Malone  inserted  the  wordS|  toith  and  of;  the  old  copies 
have  only— 

"  His  kingly  hands  haling  ropes." 
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Mab.  You  will  not  do't  for  all  the  world,  I  hoi^e. 
You  are  well-favour*d,  and  your  looks  foreshow 
You  have  a  gentle  heart.    I  saw  you  lately, 
When  you  caught  hurt  in  parting  two  that  fought: 
Good  sooth,  it  8how*d  well  in  you ;  do  so  now : 
Your  lady  seeks  my  life ; — come  you  between, 
And  save  poor  me,  the  weaker. 

Leon.  I  am  sworn, 

And  will  despatch. 

Whilst  Mabina  is  struggling^  enter  Pirates. 

1  Pirate.  Hold,  villain !  [Leonine  runs  away, 

2  Pirate.  A  prize !  a  prize ! 

8  Pirate.  Half-part  I   mates,  half-part!     Come,  let's  have  her 
aboard  suddenly.  ^Exeunt  Pirates  mth  Marina. 

iS^-^fer  Leonine. 

Leon.  These  roguing  thieves  serve  the  great  pirate  Valdes ; 
And  they  have  sei^'d  Marina.    Let  her  go ; 
There 's  no  hope  she  '11  return.    I  '11  swear  she 's  dead. 
And  thrown  into  the  sea. — (i)  But  I  '11  see  further ; 
Perhaps  they  will  but  please  themselves  upon  her, 
Not  cariT  her  aboard.    K  she  remain, 
WTiom  they  have  ravish'd  must  by  me  be  slain.  lEjtit. 


SCENE  IL— Mitylene.    A  Boom  in  a  Brothel. 

Enter  Pander,  Bawd,  and  Boult. 

Pand.  Boult,— 

Boult.  Sir. 

Pand.  Search  the  market  narrowly ;  Mitylene  is  ftdl  of  gallants. 
We  lost  too  much  money  this  mart  by  being  too  wenchless. 

Bawd.  We  were  never  so  much  out  of  creatures.  We  have  but 
poor  three,  and  they  can  do  no  more  than  they  can  do;  and*  with 
continual  action  are  even  as  good  as  rotten. 

Pand.  Therefore  let 's  have  fresh  ones,  whate'er  we  pay  for  them. 
If  there  be  not  a  conscience  to  be  used  in  every  trade,  we  shall  never 
prosper. 

Bawd.  Thou  sayest  true :  't  is  not  our  bringing  up  of  poor  bastards, 
— as,  I  think,  I  have  brought  up  some  eleven 

Boult.  Ay,  to  eleven,  and  brought  them  down  again. — But  «hall 
I  search  the  market  ? 

Bawd.  What  else,  man  ?  The  stuff  we  have,  a  strong  wind  will 
blow  it  to  pieces,  they  are  so  pitifully  sodden. 

Pand.  Thou  sayest  true ;  they're  toof  unwholesome  o'  conscience. 
The  poor  Transylvanian  is  dead,  that  lay  with  the  little  baggage. 

Boult.  Ay,  she  quickly  pooped  him ;  she  made  him  roast-meat 
for  worms : — but  I  '11  go  search  the  market.  lExit  Boult. 

(♦)  Old  edition*  insert,  they.  (t)  Old  copies,  therms  [and  (here's]  (wo. 
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PAmo.  Three  or  four  thousand  chequinB  were  as  pretty  a  propor- 
tion to  live  quietly,  and  bo  give  over. 

Bawd.  TVny  to  give  over,  I  pray  you  ?  is  it  a  shame  to  get  when 
we  are  old  ?  ' 

Pand.  0,  our  credit  comes  not  in  like  the  commodity;  nor  the 
commodity  wages  not  with  the  danger :  therefore,  if  in  our  youths 
we  could  pick  up  some  pretty  estat^  'twere  not  amiss  to  keep  our 
door  hatched.  Besides,  the  sore  terms  we  stand  upon  with  the  gods, 
will  be  strong  with  us  for  giving  over. 

Bawd.  Come,  other  sorts  offend  as  well  as  we. 

Pand.  As  well  as  we!  ay,  and  better  too;  we  offend  worse. 
Neither  is  our  profession  any  trade;  it's  no  calling. — But  here 
comes  Boult. 

Re-enter  Boult  with  Marina,  and  the  Pirates. 

BouLT.  [^To  Marina.]  Come  your  ways. — My  masters,  you  say 
she 's  a  virgin  ? 

1  Pirate.  0  sir,  we  doubt  it  not. 

Boult.  Master,  I  have  gone  through  for  this  piece,  you  see:  if 
you  like  her^  so ;  if  not,  I  have  lost  my  earnest. 

Bawd.  Boult,  has  she  any  qualities  ? 

Boult.  She  has  a  good  face,  speaks  well,  and  has  excellent  good 
clothes ;  there 's  no  fiirther  necessity  of  qualities  can  make  her  be 
refused. 

Bawd.  What's  her  price,  Boult? 

Boult.  I  cannot  be  baited  one  doit  of  a  thousand  pieces. 

Pand.  Well,  follow  me,  my  masters ;  you  shall  have  your  money 
presently. — Wife,  take  her  in ;  instruct  her  what  she  has  to  do,  that 
she  may  not  be  raw  in  her  entertainment 

\^Exeunt  Pander  and  Pirates. 

Bawd.  Boult,  take  you  the  marks  of  her ; — ^the  colour  of  her  hair, 
complexion,  height,  age,  with  warrant  of  her  virginity ;  and  cry.  He 
that  will  give  most  shall  have  her  first  Such  a  maidenhead  were  no 
cheap  thing,  if  men  were  as  they  have  been.  Get  this  done  as  I 
command  you. 

Boult.  Performance  shall  follow.  [^Ent> 

Mar.  Alack,  that  Leonine  was  so  slack,  so  slow ! — 
He  should  have  struck,  not  spoke ; — or  that  these  pirates. 
Not  enough  barbarous,  had  not  o'erboard  thrown  me, 
For  to  seek  my  mother  I 

Bawd.  Why  lament  you,  pretty  one  ? 

Mar.  That  I  am  pretty. 

Bawd.  Come,  the  gods  have  done  their  part  in  you. 

Mar.  I  accuse  them  not. 

Bawd.  You  are  lit  into  my  hands,  where  you  are  like  to  live. 

Mar.  The  more  my  feult,* 
To  'scape  his  hands,  where  I  was  like  to  die. 

Bawd.  Ay,  and  you  shall  live  in  pleasure. 

Mar.  No. 

»  The  more  my  fault,—]  FauUy  here,  means  misfortune.    See  note  (f),  p.  851. 
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Bawd.  Yes,  indeed  shall  you,  and  taste  gentlemen  of  all  fashions. 
You  shall  fare  well ;  you  shall  have  the  difference  of  all  complexions. 
What !  do  you  stop  your  ears  ? 

Mar.  Are  you  a  woman  ? 

Bawd.  What  would  you  have  me  be,  an  I  be  not  a  woman? 

Mab.  An  honest  woman,  or  not  a  woman. 

Bawd.  Marry,  whip  thee,  gosling :  I  think  I  shall  have  something 
to  do  with  you.  Come,  you  *re  a  young  foolish  sapling,  and  must  be 
bowed  as  I.  would  have  you. 

Mab.  The  gods  defend  me ! 

Bawd.  K  it  please  the  gods  to  defend  you  by  men,  then  men  must 
comfort  you,  men  must  feed  you,  men  must  stir  you  up. — Boult's 
returned. 

Be-enter  Boult. 

Now,  sir,  hast  thou  cried  her  through  the  market  ? 

Boult.  I  have  cried  her  almost  to  the  number  of  her  hairs;  I 
have  drawQ  her  picture  with  my  voice. 

Bawd.  And  1  pr*ythee  tell  me,  how  dost  thou  find  the  inclination 
of  the  people,  especially  of  the  younger  sort  ? 

Boult.  Faith,  they  listened  to  me  as  they  would  have  hearkened 
to  their  father's  testament.  There  was  a  Spaniard's  mouth  so  watered, 
that  he  went  to  bed  to  her  very  description. 

Bawd.  We  shall  have  him  here  to-morrow,  with  his  best  ruff  on. 

Boult.  To-night,  to-night.  Bui^  mistress,  do  you  know  the 
French  knight  tbat  cowers  i*  the  hams? 

Bawd.  Who  ?  monsieur  Veroles  ? 

Boult.  Ay ;  he  offered  to  cut  a  caper  at  the  proclamation ;  but  he 
made  a  groan  at  it,  and  swore  he  would  see  her  to-morrow. 

Bawd.  Well,  well;  as  for  him,  he  brought  his  disease  hither: 
here  he  doth  but  repair  it.  I  know  he  will  come  in  our  shadow,  to 
scatter  his  crowns  in  the  sun. 

Boult.  Well,  if  we  had  of  every  nation  a  traveller,  we  should 
lodge  them  with  this  sign. 

Bawd.  Pray  you,  come  hither  a  while.  You  have  fortunes  coming 
upon  you.  Mark  me ;  you  must  seem  to  do  that  fearfully  which  you 
commit  willingly;  to*  despise  profit  where  you  have  most  gain.  To 
weep  that  you  five  as  you  do  makes  pity  in  your  lovers :  seldom  but 
that  pity  begets  you  a  good  opinion,  and  that  opinion  a  mere  profit. 

Mab.  I  understand  you  not 

Boult.  0  take  her  home,  mistress,  take  her  home :  these  blushes 
of  hers  must  be  quenched  with  some  present  practice. 

Bawd.  Thou  savest  true,  i'  faith,  so 'they  must;  for  your  bride 
goes  to  that  with  shame,  which  is  her  way  to  go  with  warrant. 

BouTiT.  Faith,  some  do,  and  some  do  not.  But,  mistress,  if  I  have 
bargained  for  the  joint, — 

Bawd.  Thou  mayst  out  a  morsel  off  the  spit  ? 

BouLT.  I  may  so. 

Bawd.  Who  should  deny  it  ?  Come,  young  one,  I  like  the  manner 
of  your  garments  well. 

(•)  Old  editions  omit,  to. 
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BouLT.  Ay,  by  my  faith,  they  shall  not  be  changed  yet. 

Bawd.  Boult,  spend  thou  that  in  the  town :  report  what  a  sojonmer 
we  have ;  you  '11  lose  nothing  by  custom.  When  nature  framed  this 
piece,  she  meant  thee  a  good  turn ;  therefore  say  what  a  paragon  she 
is,  and  thou  hast  the  harvest  out  pf  thine  own  report 

Boult.  I  warrant  you,  mistress,  thunder  shall  not  so  awake  the 
beds  of  eels,  as  my  giving  out  her  beauty  stir  up  the  lewdly-inclined. 
I  '11  bring  home  some  to-night.  • 

Bawd.  Come  your  ways ;  follow  me. 

Mar.  If  fires  be  hot,  knives  sharp,  or  waters  deep, 
Untied  I  still  my  virgin  knot  will  keep. 
Diana,  aid  my  purpose ! 

Bawd.  What  have  we  to  do  with  Diana?  pray  you,  will  you  go 
with  us  ?  [£xeunL 

SCENE  III.— Tharsus.    A  Room  m  Cleon'5  House. 

Enter  Cleon  and  Dionyza. 

Dion.  Why,  are  you  foolish  ?  can  it  be  undone  ? 

Cle.  0  Dionyza,  such  a  piece  of  slaughter 
The  sun  and  moon  ne'er  look'd  upon ! 

Dion.  I  think  you  '11  turn  a  child  again. 

Cle.  Were  I  chief  lord  of  all  this  spacious  world, 
I  'd  give  it  to  undo  the  deed.    0  lady. 
Much  less  in  blood  than  virtue,  yet  a  princess 
To  equal  any  single  crown  o'  the  earth, 
I'  the  justice  of  compare !    0  villain  Leonine ! 
Whom  thou  hast  poison'd  too ; 
If  thou  hadst  drunk  to  him,  it  had  been  3>  kindness 
Becoming  well  thy  fact  :*  what  canst  thou  say, 
When  noble  Pericles  shall  demand  his  child  ? 

Dion.  That  she  is  dead.    Nurses  are  not  the  fates, 
To  foster  it,  nor  ever  to  preserve. 
She  died  at  night ;  I  '11  say  so.    Who  can  cross  it? 
Unless  you  play  the  pious  innocent. 
And  for  an  honest  attribute,  cry  out, 
She  died  h^  foul  play. 

Cle.  0,  go  to.    Well,  well, 

Of  all  the  faults  beneath  the  heavens,  the  gods 
Do  like  this  worst. 

Dion.  Be  one  of  those  that  think 

The  petty  wrens  of  Tharsus  will  fly  hence, 
And  open  this  to  Pericles.    I  do  shame 
To  think  of  what  a  noble  strain  you  are. 
And  of  how  coward  a  spirit. 

Cle.  To  such  proceeding 

Who  ever  but  his  approbation  added, 

•  Becoming  well  fhy  fact :]  In  the  old  copies, /o^^.  The  emendation  is  due  to  Mr. 
Dyce.  Steevens  suggested  ''^feat,**  So  in  "Measure  for  Measure,"  Aci  IT.  So.  2: — 
*'  And  indeed,  his  faet^  till  now  in  the  goyemmont  of  lord  Angelo,  coine  not  to  an 
undoubtful  proof." 
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Though  not  his  pre-consenfc,»  he  did  not  flow 
Prom  honourable  courses.^ 

Dion.  Be  it  so,  then : 

Yet  none  does  know,  but  you,  how  she  came  dead, 
Nor  none  can  know,  Leonine  being  gone. 
She  did  distain*  my  child,  and  stwA  between 
Her  and  her  fortunes :  none  would  look  on  her. 
But  cast  their  gazes  on  Marina's  face ; 
Whilst  ours  was  blurted  at,  and  held  a  malkin 
Not  worth  the  time  of  day.^    It  pierc'd  me  thorough ; 
And  though  you  call  my  course  unnatural. 
You  not  your  child  well  loving,  yet  I  find, 
It  greets  me  as  an  enterprise  of  kindness 
Performed  to  your  sole  daughter* 

Clb.  Heavens  forgive  it  I 

Dion.  And  as  for  Pericles, 
What  should  he  say?    We  wept  after  her  hearse, 
And  yet  we  mourn :  her  monument 
Is  abnost  finish'd,  and  her  epitaphs 
In  glittering  golden  characters  express 
A  general  praise  to  her,  and  care  m  us 
At  whose  expense  'tis  done. 

Clb.      '  Thou  art  like  the  harpy, 

Which,  to  betray,  dost,  with  thine  angel's  face, 
Seize  with  thine  ogle's  talons.* 

Dion.  You  are  like  one,  that  superstitiously 
Doth  swear  to  the  gods  that  winter  kills  the  flies : 
But  yet  I  know  you  '11  do  as  I  advise.  .  [Exeunt 


SCENE  lY.— The  same.    Before  the  Monument  q/"  Marina. 

Enter  Gower. 

(Jow.  Thus  time  we  waste,  and  longest  leagues  make  short, 
Safl  seas  in  cockles,  have  an  wish  but  for  •  t ; 
Making, — ^to  take  yourf  imagination, — 
From  bourn  to  bourn,  region  to  region. 
By  you  being  pardon'd,  we  commit  no  crime 
To  use  one  language,  in  each  several  clime 
Where  our  scenes  seem  to  live.    I  do  beseech  you. 
To  learn  of  me,  who  stand  i'  the  gaps  to  teach  you 

(♦)  Old  editions,  talmta,  (f)  Old  editionfl,  our, 

•  Thwffh  not  his  pre-conamt.—']  The  quarto,  1609,  has  ^*  prince  consent,"  &c. ;  the 
other  old  editions  Imye  **  whcU  consent.^'  The  reading  in  the  text  was  proposed  by 
Steevena. 

k  From  honourable  oourses.!  Mr.  Dyce  reads  sources  ;  perhaps  rip:htly. 

«  She  did  distain  my  childy — ]  Old  copies,  disdains.  To  aistatn  meant  to  cloud,  to 
eclipsSf  cast  into  the  shade. 

4  A  niftllcfn 

Not  worth  the  time  of  day.] 

A  homely  wenehj  not  deserving  the  poor  courtesy  of  "  Good  morning,* '  or  **  Good  ercn.' 
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The  Stages  of  our  story.    Pericles 

Is  now  again  thwarting  the  wayward  seas, 

Attended  on  by  many  a  lord  and  knight, 

To  see  his  daughter,  all  his  life's  delight. 

Old  Escanes,  miom  Helicanus  late* 

Advanced  in  time  to  gfeat  and  high  estate, 

Is  left  to  govern.    Bear  you  it  in  mind ; 

Old  Helicanus  goes  along  behind. 

Well-sailing  ships  and  bounteous  winds  have  thought 

This  king  to  Tharsus, — ^think  his  pilot  thought ; 

So  with  his  steerage  shaU  your  thoughts  grow  on, — ^ 

To  fetch  his  daughter  home,  who  first  is  gone. 

Like  motes  and  diadows  see  them  move  a  while ; 

Your  ears  unto  your  eyes  I  '11  reconcile. 

Dumb  show. 

Enter  Pekicles  at  one  door,  mth  his  Train ;  Cleon  and  Dionyza  ai 
the  other.  Cleon  shows  Pericles  the  tomb  (/Mabina;  whereat 
Pericles  makes  lamentation,  puts  on  sackcloth,  and  in  a  migfity 
passion  departs.    Then  exeunt  Cleon  and  Dioktza. 

See  how  belief  ma^  suffer  by  foul  show ! 

This  borrow'd  passion  stauiis  for  true  old  woe  ; 

And  Pericles,  in  sorrow  all  devour'd. 

With  sighs  shot  through,  and  biggest  tears  o'er-showYd, 

Leaves  Tharsus,  and  again  embarks.    He  swears 

Never  to  wash  his  face,  nor  cut  his  hairs ; 

He  puta  on  sackcloth,  and  to  sea.    He  be^ars 

A  tempest,  which  his.  mortal  vessel  tears. 

And  yet  he  rides  it  out.    Now  please  you  wit 

The  epitaph  is  for  Marina  writ 

By  wicked  Dionyza. 

\_Reads  the  inscription  on  Marina's  monument 
The  fairest,  sweefst,  and  best  lies  here. 
Who  withered  in  her  spring  of  year: 
She  was  of  Tyros  the  king's  daughter. 
On  whom  foul  death  hath  made  this  slaughter; 
Marina  was  she  calVd;  and  at  her  birth, 
Thetis,  being  proud,  swalloufd  some  part  o'  the  earth: 
Therefore  the  earth,  fearing  to  be  d'erfloufd. 
Hath  Thetis  birth^hild  on  the  heavens  bestoufd; 

•  Old  Escanes,  whom  Helicanus  late,  &c.]  The  present  arrangement  of  these  linei 
was  made  by  Steevens :  in  the  old  copies  they  are  tnus  misplaced  :^ 
**  Old  Helicanus  goes  along  behind 
Is  left  to  goveme  it^ou  beare  in  mind. 
Old  Escanes  whom  Helicanus  late 
Advancde  in  time  to  great  and  hie  estate. 
Well  sailing  ships,"  &c. 

* Think  \nB  pilot  ihwght;  &c.]  The  old  copies  read  :— 

* '  Think  this  pilot  thought, 
So  with  his  steerage  shaU  your  thoughts  groan^* — 
cofrected  by  Malone. 
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Wherefore  site  does,  and  swears  she  *U  Tiever  stmt, 
Make  raging  battery  upon  shores  of  flint. 

No  vizor  doth  become  black  villainy, 

So  well  as  soft  and  tender  flattery. 

Let  Pericles  believe  his  daughter's  dead, 

And  bear  his  courses  to  be  ordered 

By  lady  Fortune ;  while  our  scene*  must  play 

Blis  daughter's  woe  and  heavy  well-a-day, 

In  her  unholy  service.    Patience,  then, 

And  think  you  now  are  all  in  Mitylen.  .  [JEar«V. 

SCENE  v.— Mitylehe.    A  Street  lefwe  ihe  Brothel 

Enter,  frmn  tJie  BrotJiel,  kco  Gentlemen. 

1  Gbnt.  Did  you  ever  hear  the  like  ? 

2  Gext.  No,  nor  never  shall  do  in  such  a  place  as  this,  she  being 
once  gone.  , 

1  Gent.  But  to  have  divinity  preached  there !  did  you  ever  dream 
of  such  a  thing? 

2  Gent.  No,  no.    Come,  I  am  for  no  more  bawdy-houses :  shall 's 
^0  hear  the  vestals  sing? 

1  Gent.  I  '11  do  anything  now  that  is  virtuous,  but  I  am  out  of  the 
IT »ad  of  rutting  for  ever.  \_Exeimt. 


SCENE  Yl.—TIie  sam.    A  Room  in  the  BrotM. 

Enter  Pander,  Bawd,  and  Boult. 

Pand.  Well,  I  had  rather  than  twice  the  worth  of  her  she  had 
ne'er  come  here. 

Bawd.  Fie,  lie  upon  her !  she  is  able  to  freeze  the  god  Priapus, 
and  undo  a  whole  generation.  We  must  either  get  her  ravished,  or 
Ijic  rid  of  her.  When  she  should  do  for  clients  her  fitment,  and  do 
me  the  kindness  of  our  profession,  she  has  me  her  quirks,  her  reasons, 
her  master-reasons,  her  prayers,  her  knees ;  that  she  would  make  a 
puritan  of  the  devil,  if  he  should  cheapen  a  kiss  of  her. 

Boult.  Faith,  I  must  ravish  her,  or  she  'U  disfiirnish  us  of  all  our 
cavaliers,  and  make  all  our  swearers  priests. 

Pand.  Now,  the  pox  upon  her  green-sickness  for  me ! 

Bawd.  Faith,  there 's  no  way  to  be  rid  on 't,  but  by  the  way  to 
the  pox. — Here  comes  the  lord  Lysimachus,  disguised. 

Boult.  We  should  have  both  lord  and  lown,  if  the  peevish  baggage 
would  but  give  way  to  customers. 

Enter  Lysimachus. 

Lyb.  How  now !    How  a  dozen  of  virginities  ? 
Bawd.  Now,  the  gods  to-bless  vour  honour ! 
Boult.  I  am  glad  to  see  your  honour  in  good  health. 

(♦)  Old  copies,  stcan, 
VOL.  ra.  * 
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Ltb.  Ton  may  so;  'tis  the  better  for  you  tiiat  your  resorters" 
stand  upon  souna  legs.  How  now,  wholesome  iniquity !  Have  you 
•  that  a  man  may  deal  withal  and  defy  the  surgeon  ? 

Bawd.  We  have  here  one,  sir,  if  she  would— but  there  never  came 
her  like  in  Mitylene. 

Lys.  If  she  'd  do  the  deed  of  darkness,  thou  wouldst  say. 

Bawd.  Your  honour  knows  what  'tis  to  say,  well  enough. 

Lys.  Well ;  call  forth,  call  forth. 

BouLT.  For  flesh  and  blood,  sir,  white  and  red,  you  shall  see  a 
rose ;  and  she  were  a  rose  indeed,  if  she  had  but 

Lys.  What,  pr'ythee  ? 

BouLT.  0,  sir,  I  can  be  modest  [^Exit  Boult. 

Lys.  That  dignifies  the  renown  of  a  bawd,  no  less  than  it  gives  a 
good  report  to  a  number  to  be  chaste. 

Bawd.  Here  comes  that  which  grows  to  the  stalk ;— never  plucked 
yet,  I  can  assure  you.    Is  she  not  a  fair  creature  ? 

Ee-^nter  Boult  wUh  Marina. 

Lys.  Faith,  she  would  serve  after  a  long  voyage  at  sea.  WelU 
there 's  for  you ; — ^leave  us. 

Bawd.  I  beseech  your  honour,  give  me  leave :  a  word,  and  I  '11 
have  done  presently. 
Lys.  I  beseech  you,  do. 

Bawd.  [To  Marina.]  First,  I  would  have  you  note,  this  la  an 
honourable  man. 
Mar.  I  desire  to  find  him  so,  that  I  may  worthily  note  him. 
BaWd.  Next,  he 's  the  governor  of  this  country,  and  a  man  whom 
I  am  botmd  to. 

Mar.  If  he  govern  the  country,  you  are  bound  to  him  indeed ; 
but  how  honourable  he  is  in  that,*!  know  not. 

Bawd.  Pray  you,  without  any  more  virginal  fencing,  will  you  use 
him  kindly?    He  will  line  your  apron  with  gold. 
Mar.  What  he  "will  do  graciously  I  will  thankftiUy  receive. 
Lys.  Have  you  done  ? 

Baavd.  My  lord,  she 's  not  paced  yet :  you  must  take  some  pains 

to  work  her  to  your  manage.    Come,  we  will  leave  his  honour  and 

her  together.  [Exeunt  Bawd,  Pander,  and  Boult. 

Lys.  Go  thy  ways.« — ^Now,  pretty  one,  how  long  have  you  been  at 

this  trade  ? 

Mar.  What  trade,  sir? 

Lys.  What*  I  cannot  name  but  I  shall  oflfend. 
Mar.  I  cannot  be  offended  with  mv  trade ;  please  you  to  name  it. 
Lys.  How  long  have  you  been  of  this  profession  ? 
Mar.  Ever  since  I  can  remember. 

Lys.  Did  you  go  to  it  so  young  ?  were  you  a  gamester  at  five  or  at 
seven? 
Mar.  Earlier  too,  su',  if  now  I  be  one. 

(•)  Old  editions,  Why, 

•  Go  thy  ways.—]  Those  words  are  found  only  in  the  quarto  of  1609,  and  there  are 
appended  to  the  Bawd's  speech ;  they  seem  more  appropriate  to  Lysimachua. 
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Lys,  Wliy,  the  house  you  dwell  in  proclaims  you  to  be  a  creature 
of  sale. 

Mail  Do  you  know  this  house  to  be  a  place  of  such  resort,  and 
will  come  into  it?  I  hear  say  you  are  of  honourable  parts,  and  are 
the  governor  of  this  place.  (2) 

Ltb.  Why,  hath  your  principal  made  known  unto  you  who  I  am  ? 

Mab.  Who  is  my  principal  ? 

Lts.  Why,  your  herb-woman;  she  that  sets  seeds  and  roots  of 
shame  and  iniquity.  0,  you  haVe  heard  something  of  my  power, 
and  so  stand  aloof*  for  more  serious  wooing.  But  I  protest  to  thee, 
pretty  one,  my  authority  shall  not  see  thee,  or  else  look  friendly  upon 
thee.    Come,  bring  me  to  some  private  place :  come,  come. 

Mail  If  you  were  bom  to  honour,  show  it  now ; 
If  put  upon  you,  make  the  judgment  good 
That  thought  you  worthy  of  it. 

Lys.  How  's  this  ?  how 's  this  ? — Some  more ; — ^be  sage. 

Mail  For  me. 

That  am  a  maid,  though  most  ungentle  fortune 
Hath  plac'd  me  in  this  stv,  where,  since  I  came. 
Diseases  have  been  sold  dearer  than  physic, — 

0  that  the  gods 

Would  set  me  free  from  this  unhallow*d  place. 
Though  they  did  change  me  to  the  meanest  bird 
That  flies  i'  the  purer  air  1 

Lts.  I  did  not  think 

Thou  oouldst  have  spoke  so  well ;  ne'er  dream'd  thou  couldst. 
Had  I  brought  hither  a  corrupted  mind. 
Thy  speech  had  altered  it.    Hold,  here 's  gold  for  thee : 
Pere^ver  in  that  clear  way  thou  goest. 
And  the  gods  strengthen  thee  ! 

Mar.  The  good  gods  preserve  you ! 

Lvs.  For  me,  be  you  thoughten 
That  I  came  with  no  ill  intent ;  for  to  me 
The  very  doors  and  windows  savour  vilely. 
Fare  thee  well.    Thou  art  a  piece  of  virtue,  and 

1  doubt  not  but  thy  training  hath  been  noble. — 
Hold,  here 's  more  gold  for  thee. — 

A  curse  upon  him,  die  he  like  a  thief. 

That  robs  thee  of  thy  goodness  1    If  thou  dost 

Hear  from  me,  it  shall  be  for  thy  good. 

Re-mier  BoULT, 

BouLT.  I  beseech  your  honour,  one  piece  for  me. 

Lys.  Avaunt,  thou  damned  door-keeper ! 
Tour  house,  but  for  this  virgin  that  doth  prop  it, 
Would  sink  and  overwhelm  you.    Away !  [Exit 

BouLT.  How's  this?  We  must  take  another  course  with  you. 
If  your  peevish  chastity,  which  is  not  worth  a  breakfast  in  the 

(•)  Old  copies,  aloft. 
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cheapest  conntry  tmder  the  cope,  shall  undo  a  whole  household,  let 
me  be  gelded  like  a  spaoiel.    Come  jonr  ways. 

Mak.  Whither  would  you  hare  me  ? 

BoiTLT.  I  must  have  your  maidenhead  taken  off,  or  the  common 
liangman  shall  execute  it.  Come  your  ways.  We'U  haye  no  more 
gentlemen  driven  away.    Come  your  ways,  I  say. 

Re-enter  Bawd. 

Bawd.  How  now!  what's  the  matter? 

BouLT.  Worse  and  worse,  mistress;  she  has  here  spoken  holy 
words  to  the  lord  Lysimachus. 

Bawd.  0  abominable ! 

BouLT.  She*  makes  our  profession  as  it  were  to  stink  afore  the 
face  of  the  gods. 

Bawd.  Marry,  hang  her  up  for  ever ! 

BouLT.  The  nobleman  would  have  dealt  with  her  like  a  nobleman, 
and  she  sent  him  away  as  cold  as  a  snowball ;  saying  fais  prayers  too. 

Bawd.  Boult,  take'  her  away ;  use  her  at  thv  pleasure :  crack  the 
glass  of  her  virginity,  and  make  the  rest  malleaole. 

Boult.  An  if  she  were  a  thornier  piece  of  ground  than  she  is,  she 
shall  be  ploughed. 

Mar.  Hark,  hark,  you  gods ! 

Bawd.  She  conjures :  away  with  her !  Would  she  had  never  come 
within  my  doors !  Marry  hang  you !  She 's  bom  to  undo  us. — ^WiU 
you  not  go  the  way  of  women-kind  ?  Marry  come  up,  my  dish  of 
chastity  with  rosemary  and  bays !  [JS^t  Bawd. 

Boult.  Come,  mistress ;  come  your  ways  with  me. 

Mab.  WhithOT  wilt  thou  have  me  ? 

Boult.  To  take  from  you  the  jewel  you  hold  so  dear. 

Mar.  Pr'ythee,  tell  me  one  thmg  first. 

Boult.  Come  now,  your  one  thing. 

Mar.  What  canst  thou  wish  thine  enemy  to  be  ? 

Boult.  Why,  I  could  wish  him  to  be  my  master,  or  rather^  n^ 
mistress. 

Mar.  Neither  of  these  are  so  bad  as  thou  art, 
Since  they  do  better  thee  in  their  command. 
Thou  hold'st  a  place,  for  which  the  pained'st  fiend 
Of  hell  would  not  in  reputation  change : 
Thou  art  the  damned  door-keeper  to  every 
Coistrel  that  comes  inquiring  for  his  Tib ; 
To  the  choleric  fisting  of  every  rogue 
Thy  ear  is  liable ;  thy  food  is  such 
As  hath  been  belch'd  on  by  infected  lungs. 

Boult.  What  would  you  have  me  do  ?  go  to  the  wars,  would  you  ?  - 
where  a  man  may  serve  seven  years  for  the  loss  of  a  1^,  and  have  not 
money  enough  in  the  end  to  buy  him  a  wooden  one? 

Mar.  Do  anything  but  this  thou  doest.    Empty 
Old  receptacles,  or  common  sewers,  of  filth ; 
Serve  by  indenture  to  the  common  hangman ; 


(♦)  Old  copies,  /te. 
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Any  of  these  ways  are  yet  better  than  this : 

For  what  thou  professc^t,  a  baboon,  could  he  speak, 

Would  own  a  name  too  dear.    0,  that  the  gods 

Would  safely  deliver  me  from  this  place ! 

Here,  here 's  gold  for  thee. 

If  that  thy  master  would  gain  aught*  by  me, 

Proclaim  that  I  can  sing,  weave,  sew,  and  dance, 

With  6ther  virtues,  which  I'll  keep  from  boast ; 

And  I  will  imdertake  all  these  to  teach. 

I  doubt  not  but  this  populous  city  will 

Jfield  many  scholars. 

BouLT.  But  can  you  teach  all  this  you  spe^  of  ? 

Mar.  Prove  that  I  cannot,  take  me  home  agoia, 
And  prostitute  me  to  the  basest  groom 
That  doth  frequent  jronr  house. 

BouLT.  Well,  I  will  see  what  I  can  do  for  thee :  if  I  can  place 
thee,  I  will 

Mae.  But  amongst  honest  women? (3) 

BouLT.  Faith,  my  acquaintance  lies  little  amongst  them.  But 
since  my  master  and  mistress  have  bought  you,  there's  no  going  but 
by  their  consent :  therefore  I  will  make  them  acquainted  with  your 
purpose,  and  I  doubt  not  but  I  shall  find  them  tractable  enough. 
Come,  I  '11  do  for  thee  what  I  can ;  come  your  ways.  ISxetmL 


Enter  Goweb. 

Gow.  Marina  thus  the  brothel  'scapes,  and  chances 
Into  an  honest  house,  our  story  savs.         ,    , 
She  sings  like  one  immortal,  and  she  dances 
As  goddess-like  to  her  admired  lays : 
Deep  clerks  she  dumbs ;  and  with  her  neeld  composes 
Nature's  own  shape,  of  bud,  bird,  branch,  or  berry ; 
That  even  her  art  sisters  the  natural  roses ; 
Her  inkle,  silk,  twinf  with  the  nibied  cherry: 
That  pupils  lacks  she  none  of  noble  race, 
Wlio  pour  their  bounty  on  her ;  and  her  gain 
She  gives  the  cursed  bawd.     Here  we  her  place ; 
And  to  her  father  turn  our  thoughts  again, 
Wliere  we  left  him,  on  the  sea.    We  there  him  lost : 
Whence,  driven  before  the  ^vindB,  he  is  aiTiY'd** 

(♦)  Old  copies  omit,  aught.  (f)  Old  copies,  fiwiw. 

•  Where  we  left  him,  on  the  sea.    We  there  him  lost : 

Whence,  driven  before  the  wind^,  he  is  arriy'd,  &c.] 

Tliis  is  the  reading  of  Malone.    In  the  quarto  of  1609,  the  lines  run,— 

'*'  Where  wee  left  him  on  the  sea,  wee  there  him  lefi 

JHiere  driTen  before  the  windes,  he  is  arriv'de,''^  < 

In  the  subsequent  old  copies, — 

**  Where  we  left  him  at  sea,  tumbled  and  tosiy 
And  driven  before  the  ^dndc,  he  is  arriv'de,"  fte. 
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Here  where  his  danghter  dwells ;  and  on  this  coast 
'Suppose  him  now  at  anchor.    The  city  striv'd 
God  Neptune's  annual  feast  to  keep :  from  whence 
Lysimachus  our  Tyrian  ship  espies, 
His  banners  sable,  trimm'd  with  rich  expense ; 
And  to  him  in  his  barge  with  fervour  hies. 
In  your  supposing  once  more  put  your  sight 
Of  heavy  Pericles ;  think  this  his  bark :    • 
.  Where  what  is  done  in  action,  more,  if  might, 
Shall  be  discovered ;  please  you,  sit,  and  hark.  IBxil, 


ACT    V. 

SCENE  I.— Mitylene.  On  board  Pericles'  shtp.  A  close  PaviUm 
on  deck,  with  a  curtain  hefore  it;  Pericles  mithin,  rectified  on  a 
couch.    A  barge  lying  beside  tlie  Tyrian  veeseh 

Enter  hvo  Sailors,  one  belonging  to  the  Tyrian  vessel^  the  other 
to  the  barge. 

Tyr.  auL.  ITo  tJie  Sailor  of  Mitylene.]  Where  is  the  lord  Heli- 
cane  ?»  he  can  resolve  you. 
0,  here  he  is. — 

Enter  HELiOA|njSr 

Sir,  there 's  a  barge  put  off  from  Mitylene, 

And  in  it  is  Lysimachus  the  governor. 

Who  craves  to  come  aboard.    What  is  your  will  ? 

Hel.  That  he  have  his.    Call  up  some  gentlemen. 

Tyr.  Sail.  Ho,  gentlemen !  my  lord  calls. 

Enter  two  Gentlemen. 

1  Gent.  Doth  your  lordship  call  ? 

Hel.  Gentlemen, 
There  is  some  of  worth  ^  would  come  aboard ;  I  pray, 
Greet  him  fairly. 

IThe  Gentlemen  and  Sailors  go  on  board  the.  barge. 

Enter  from  ilmice  Lysimachus,  attended;  the  Gentlemen,  and  Sailors. 

Tyr.  Sail.  Sir, 
This  is  the  man  that  can,  in  aught  you  would, 
Resolve  you. 

•  Where  is  the  lord  Hclicane  ?]  The  old  editions  (except  that  of  1609,  whi-^n.  omits  the) 
read,  '*  Where  is  the  Lord  Helicanue  ?  **  "We  believe,  here  and  in  some  other  instances, 
where  the  old  text  has  HelicanUSj  the  author  wrote  Helieane, 

•»  Some  of  worth — "]  So  the  old  comes ;  but  the  usual  reading  has  been, — Some  oiM^of 
worth.  The  late  Mr.  Barron  Field,  nowevcr,  produced  a  passage  from  Hey  wood  to  show 
that  tlie  expreasion  $ome  was  formerly  employed  for  tomepereoHf — 

**  Besides  a  sudden  noise 
Of  sane  that  swiftly  ran  towards  your  fields : 
Mtike  hosto :  't  was  now ;  he  cannot  be  far  off.*' — 

I'ortwie  b*f  Land  and  Hea,  Act  II.  Sc.  3. 
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8Ce:{B  I.]  PEEICLES.  216 

Lts.  Hail,. reverend  sir!    The  gods  preserve  youl 

Hel.  And  yon,  sir,  to  ontlive  the  age  I  am. 
And  die  as  I  would  do. 

Lys.  Ton  wish  me  welL 

Being  on  shore,  honouring  of  Neptune's  triumphs. 
Seeing  this  gocfdly  vessel  ride  beiore  us, 
I  made  to  it,  to  mow  of  whence  you  are. 

Hel.  First,  what  is  your  place  ? 

Lys.  I  am  the  governor  of  this  plage  you  lie  before. 

Hel.  Sir, 
Our  vessel  is  of  Tyre,  in  it  the  kin^ ;  ^ 

A  man,  who  for  this  three  months  hath  not  spoken 
To  any  one,  nor  taken  sustenance, 
But  to  prorogue  his  grief. 

Lys.  Upon  what  ground  is  his  distemperature  ?  ' 

Hel.  T  would  be  too  tedious  to  repeat ; 
But  the  main  grief*  spring  from  the  loss 
Of  a  beloved  (krtghter  and  a  wife. 

Lys.  May  we  not  see  him  ? 

Hel.  You  may. 
But  bootless  is  your  sight ; — ^he  will  not  speak  to  any. 

Lys.  Yet  let  me  obtoin  my  wish. 

Hel.  Behold  him.   [Pericles  discoveredJ]   This  was  a  goodly 
person, 
Till  the  disaster  that,  one  mortal  night,* 
Drove  him  to  this. 

Lys.  Sir  king,  all  hail  I  the  gods  preserve  you ! 
Hail,  royal  sir ! 

Hel.  It  is  in  vain ;  he  will  not  speak  to  you. 

LoBD.  Sir, 
We  have  a  maid  in  Mitylen,  I  durst  wager. 
Would  win  some  words  of  him. 

Lys.  'T  is  well  bethought 

She,  questionless,  with  her  sweet  harmony, 
And  other  chosen  attractions,  would  allure, 
And  make  a  battery  through  his  deafen'd  parts, 
Which  now  are  midway  stopp'd : 
She  is  all  happy  as  the  faifet  of  all, 
And,  with  her  feUow-maids,  is^  now  upon 
The  leafy  shelter  that  abuts  against 
The  island's  side. 

[^Whispers  a  Lord,  who  goes  off  in  the  bargo  ^Lybulichus. 

Hel.  Sure,  all  'sf  effectless ;  yet  nothing  we'll  omit 
That  bears  recovery's  name.  But  since  your  kindness 
We  have  stretch'd  thus  far,  let  us  beseech  you, 

(«)  Wighty  in  all  the  old  copies.  (f)  Old  editions,  alU 

•  But  the  main  nief— 1  Something  has  evidently  dropped  out.    The  omission  is 
ordinarily  supplied  by  reaoing, — 

**  But  the  main  grief  ofaU  springs  from  the  lossi"  &o. 

^  And,  with  her  fettotc-maidM,  is  now  upon — ]  The  words  with  and  t«  are  of  modem 
intcnwlation. 
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216  PERICLES.  Uct  v. 

That  for  our  gold  we  may  provision  have, 
Wherein  we  are  not  destitute  for  want, 
But  weary  for  the  tetaleness. 

Lys.  0,  sir,  a  courtesy 

Which  if  we  should  deny,  the  most  just  gods 
For  every  graff  would  send  a  caterpillar, 
And  so  inflict  our  province. — ^Yet  once  more. 
Let  me  entreat  to  know  at  large  the  cause 
Of  your  king's  sorrow. 

Hkl.  Sit,  sir,  I  will  recount  it  to  you : — 

But  see,  I  am  prevented, 

Ee-mterfrom  the  large,  Lord,  with  Maeina,  and  a  Lady. 

Lys.  0,  here  is 

The  lady  that  I  sent  for.    Welcome,  fair  one  I 
Is 't  not  a  goodly  presence  ?* 

He^^u  She 's  a  gallant  ladv. 

Lys.  She 's  such  a  one,  that  were  I  well  assur'd 
Game  of  a  gentle  kind  and  noble  stock, 
I  'd  wish  no  better  choice,  and  think  me  rarely  wed.-^- 
Fair  one,  all  goodness  that  consists  in  bounty  f 
Expect  even  here,  wher6  is  a  kingly  patient : 
If  that  thy  prosperous  and  artificial  feat* 
Can  draw  hmi  but  to  answer  thee  in  aught. 
Thy  sacred  physic  shall  receive  such  pay 
As  thy  desires  can  wish. 

Mjot.  Sir,  I  will  use 

My  utmost  skill  in  his  recovery. 
Provided  none  but  I  and  my  companion  J 
Be  suffered  to  come  near  him. 

Lys.  Come,  let  us  leave  her,        ' 

And  the  gods  make  her  prosprous !  [Maiuna  sings,  (l) 

Lys.  Mark'd  he  your  music  ? 

Mab.  No,  nor  look'd  on  us. 

Lys.  See,  she  will  speak  to  him. 

Mar.  Hail,  sir  I  my  lord,  lend  ear. — 

Per.  Hum,  ha  I 

Mar.  I  am  a  maid, 
My  lord,  that  ne'er  before  invited  eyes,  . 
But  have  been  gaz'd  on  like  a  comet :  she  speaks. 
My  lord,  that,  may  be,  hath  endur'd  a  grief 
Might  equal  yours,  if  both  were  justly  weigh'd. 
Though  wajrward  fortune  did  malign  my  state, 
My  derivation  was  from  ancestors 
Who  stood  equivalent  with  mighty  kings : 
But  time  hath  rooted  out  my  parentage. 
And  to  the  world  and  awkward  casualties 

(♦)  Old  editions,  present,    i^)  Old  copies.  beatU^  ;  ooirected  by  Steerens. 
{%)  Old  editions  add,  maid. 

•  Artificial  feat — ^  Dr.  Percy  suggested  this  reading,  the  old  copies  haying  fate. 
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Bound  me  in  servitude. — [^Aaide.']  I  will  desist ; 
But  there  is  something  glows  upon  my  cheek. 
And  whispers  in  mine  ear,  Go  not  till  he  speak. 

Pbb.  Myfortunbs — ^parentage — ^good  parentage — 
To  equal  mine ! — ^was  it  not  thus  ?  what  say  you  ? 

Mar.  I  said,  my  lord,  if  you  did  know  my  parentage 
You  would  not  do  me  violence. 

Pee.  I  do  think  so.    Pray  you,  turn  your  eyes  upon  me. 
You  are  like  something,  that— What  countrywoman  ? 
Here  of  these  shores  ?* 

Mail  No,  nor  of  any  shores : 

Yet  I  was  mortally  brought  forth,  and  am 
No  other  than  I  appear. 

Per.  I  am  great  with  woe,  and  shall  deliver  weeping. 
My  dearest  wife  was  like  this  maid,  and  such  a  one 
My  daughter  might  have  been :  my  queen's  square  brows ; 
Her  stature  to  an  inch ;  as  wand-like  straight ; 
As  silver-voic'd ;  her  eyes  as  jewel-like. 
And  cas'd  as  richly :  in  pace  another  Juno ; 
Who  starves  the  ears  she  feeds,  and  makes  them  himgry. 
The  more  she  gives  them  speech.    Where  do  you  live  ? 

Mar.  Where  I  am  but  a  stranger :  from  the  deck 
You  may  discern  the  place. 

Per.  Where  were  you  bred  ? 

And  how  achieved  you  these  endowments,  which 
You  make  more  rich  to  owe  ? 
#     Mar.  If  I  should  tell  my  histoiy,  it  would  seem 
Like  lies  disdained  in  the  reporting. 

Per.  Pir'ythee,  speak ; 

Falseness  cannot  come  fix)m  thee,  for  thou  look'st 
Modest  as  Justice,  and  thou  seem'st  a  palace 
For  the  crown'd  Truth  to  dwell  in :  I  will  believe  thee, 
And  make  my  senses  credit  thy  relation 
To  points  that  seem  impossible ;  for  thou  look'st 
Like  one  I  lov'd  indeed.    What  were  thy  friends  ? 
Didst  thou  not  say,*  when  I  did  pufeh  thee  back, 
(Which  was  when  I  perceived  thee,)  that  thou  cam'st 
Prom  good  descending  ? 

Mar.  So  indeed  I  did. 

Per.  Report  thy  parentage.    I  think  thou  said'st 
Thou  hadst  been  toss'd  from  ^vrong  to  injury. 
And  that  thou  thought'st  thy  griefs  might  equal  mine, 
If  both  were  open'd. 

Mar.  Some  such  thing  I  said, 

(♦)  Old  copies,  ttoy. 
•  Kere  of  then  shores  ?]  The  emendation  of  shores  for  shewea  was  suggested  to  Malone 
by  tlio  Earl  of  Charlcmont.    The  passage  as  it  stands  in  the  old  editions,  will  afford  the 
reader  some  notion  of  the  state  in  which  this  most  imforttmiite  of  dramas  has  come  down 
tons: — 

"  Per.  I  do  thinke  so,  pray  you  tumo  your  eyes  upon  me,  your  like  something  that, 
what  countrey  women  hemti  of  tliese  shewes. 
Ife,  nor  of  any  shewes,  &c." 
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And  said  no  more  bat  what  my  thoughts 
Did  warrant  me  was  likely. 

Per.  Tellthystorj; 

K  thine  consider'd  prove  the  thousandth  part 
Of  my  endurance,  thou  art  a  man,  and  I 
Have  suffer'd  like  a  girl :  yet  thou  dost  look 
Like  Patience  gazing  on  longs'  graves  and  smihng 
Extremity  out  of  act.    What  were  thy  friends  ? 
How  lost  thou  them  ?♦    Thy  name,  my  most  kind  virgin  ? 
Recount,  I  do  beseech  thee ;  come,  sit  by  me. 

Mar.  My  name  is  Marina. 

Per.  0^  I  am  mock'd, 

And  thou  by  some  incensed  god  sent  hither 
To  make  the  world  to  laugh  at  me. 

Mar.  Patience,  good  sir. 

Or  here  I '11  cease. 

Per.  Nay,  I  '11  be  patient ; 

Thou  little  know'st  how  thou  dost  startle  me, 
To  call  thyself  Marina. 

Mar.  The  name 

Was  given  me  by  one  that  had  some  power ; 
Myfather  and  a  king. 

Per.  How  !  a  king's  daughter  ? 

And  call'd  Marina  ? 

Mar.  You  said  ycu  would  believe  me ; 

But,  not  to  be  a  troubler  of  your  peace, 
I  will  end  here. 

Per.  But  are  you  flesh  and  blood  ? 

Have  you  a  working  pulse  ?  and  are  no  fairy  ? 
Motion? — ^Well ;  speak  on.    Where  were  you  bom? 
And  wherefore  called  Marina? 

Mar.  Call'd  Manna, 

For  I  was  bom  at  sea. 

Per.  At  sea!  what  mother? 

Mar.  My  mother  was  the  daughter  of  a  king ; 
Who  died  the  verj-f  minute  I  was  bom. 
As  my  good  nurse  Lychorida  hath  oft 
Deliver'd  weeping. 

Per.  0,  stop  there  a  little  I 

[Aside.']  This  is  the  i*arest  dream  that  e'er  duU  sleep 
Did  mock  sad  fools  withal :  this  cannot  be : 
My  daughter 's  f  buried.    Well ; — where  were  you  bred  ? 
I  '11  hear  you  more,  to  the  bottom  of  your  stor}% 
And  never  intermpt  you. 

Mar.  You  scom  to  believe  me  ;•  t  were  best  I  did  give  o*er. 

Per.  I  will  believe  you  by  the  syllable 

'    (*)  Old  copies,  Mmo  lott  thou  thy  name  f  corrected  by  Hnlone. 
(t)  Very  added  by  Malone.  iX)  Old  editionB,  dauyhter, 

•  Tou  teom  to  believe  me;  &c.]  The  old  editionB  have,  "  Tou  seom  believe  met**  &c., 
which  Malone  changed  to,  "  You"*U  Bcarce  believe  me,"  &c. 
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Of  what  you  shall  deliver.    Yet  give  me  leave — 
How  came  you  in  these  parts?  wbere  were  you  bred? 
Mab.  Tlie  king  my  fiU^er  did  in  Tharsus  leave  me ; 
Till  cruel  Cleon,  with  his  wicked  wife, 
Did  seek  to  murder  me :  and  having  woo'd 
A  villain  to  attempt  it,  who  having  drawn  to  do 't, 
A  crew  of  pirates  came  and  rescued  me ; 
Brought  me  to  Mitylene.    But,  good  sir,  whitHer 
"Will  you  have  me  ?    Why  do  you  weep  ?    It  may  be 
You  think  me  an  impostor;  no,  good  faith ; 
I  am  the  dau^ter  to  king  Pericles, 
If  good  king  Pericles  be. 
Per.  Ho,  Helicanus ! 
Hel.  Calls  my  lord? 

Per.  Thou  art  a  grave  and  noble  counsellor. 
Most  Avise  in  general ;  tell  me,  if  thou  canst. 
What  this  maid  is,  or  what  is  like  to  be. 
That  thus  hath  made  me  weep  ? 

Hel.  I  know  not ;  but 

Here  is  the  regent,  sir,  of  Mitylene 
Speaks  nobly  of  her. 

Lys.  She  would  never  ♦  tell 
Her  parentage ;  being  demanded  that. 
She  would  sit  still  and  weep. 

Per.  0,  Helicanus,  strike  me,  honoured  sir; 
Give  me  a  gash,  put  me  to  present  pain ; 
Lest  this  great  sea  of  joys  rusliing  upon  me 
O'erbear  the  shores  of  my  mortality. 
And  drown  me  with  their  sweetness.    0,  come  hither, 
Thou  that  begett'st  him  that  did  thee  beget ; 
Thou  that  wast  bom  nt  sea,  buried  at  Tharsus, 
And  found  at  sea  again  I — 0,  Helicane,t 
Down  on  thy  knees,  thank  the  holy  gods  as  loud 
As  thunder  threatens  us :  this  is  Marina. — 
What  was  thy  mother's  name  ?  tell  me  but  that. 
For  truth  can  never  be  confirm'd  enough. 
Though  doubts  did  ever  sleep. 

Mjoi.  First,  sir,  I  pijiy, 

Wliat  is  your  title? 

Per.  I  am  Pericles  of  Tyre ;  but  tell  me  now 
My  drown'd  queen's  name :— as  in  the  rest  you  said, 
Thou  hast  been  god-like  perfect,— the  heir  of  kingdoms. 
And  another-life  •  to  Pericles  thy  &ther. 

Mar.  Is  it  no  more  to  be  your  daughter,  than 
To  say  my  mother's  name  was  Tliaisa? 

(*)  Old  editions,  She  never  wmld,  (f)  Old  editions,  Selicanm, 

•  Afui  another-life  to  FerteUe  thy  father.]  In  the  old  text,—"  And  another  like,"  &c. 
We  adopt  the  easy  alteration  proposed  hy  Mason,  though  vre  hare  doubts  whether  the 
author  cfid  not  write,—"  And  fnofher-lxke  to  Periclea  thy  father,"  i.e,  like  one  to  whom 
he  owed  oxistcoce,  by  whom  ho  was  new-born. 
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220  PEEICLES.  [act  V. 

Thaisa  was  my  mother,  who  did  end 
The  minute  I  began. 

Pbr.  Now,  blessing  on  thee !  rise ;  thou  art  my  chili — (2)  ^ 
Give  me  fresh  garments.    Mine  ovm.  Helicane,* 
She  is  not  dead  at  Tharsus,  as  she  should  have  been, 
By  savage  Cleon :  she  shall  tell  thee  all ; 
When  thou  shalt  kneel,  and  justify  in  knowledge, 
She  is  thy  very  princess. — Who  is  this  ? 

Hel.  Sir,  'tis  the  governor  of  Mitylene, 
Who,  hearing  of  your  melancholy  state, 
Did  come  to  see  you. 

Pkr.  I  embrace  you. — 

Give  me  my  robes. — I  am  wild  in  my  beholding. — 

0  heavens  bless  my  girl ! — But  liark,  what  music  ? — 
Tell  Helicanus,  my  Marina,  tell  him 

0*er  point  by  point,  for  yet  he  seems  to  doubt,!  • 
How  sure  you  are  my  daughter. — But  what  n^usic  ? 

Hel.  My  lord,  I  hear  none. 

Per.  None! 
The  music  of  the  spheres! — List,  my  Marina. 

Lys.  It  is  not  good  to  cross  him ;  give  him  way. 

Per,  Rarest  sounds !  do  ye  not  hear  ? 

Lys.  My  lord,  I  hear —    [If  ask 

Per.  Most  heavenly  music ! 
It  nips  me  unto  listening,  and  thick  slumber 
Hangs  upon  mine  eyes ;  let  me  rest.  Iffe  slcej^. 

Lys.  a  pillow  for  his  head : — 
So  leave  him  all. — Well,  my  companion-friends, 
If  this  but  answer  to  my  just  belief, 

1  '11  well  remember  you.  [Es^eunt  all  except  Pericles. 

DdlNA  appears  to  Perict.es  as  ma  vision. 

Dii.  My  temple  stands  in  Ephesus ;  hie  thee  hither. 
And  do  Upon  mme  altar  sacrifice. 
There,  when  my  maiden  priests  are  met  together^ 
Before  the  people  all 

Reveal  how  thou  at  sea  didst  lose  thy  wife : 
To  mourn  thy  crosses,  with  thy  daughter's,  call, 
And  give  them  repetition  to  the  life.* 
Perform  my  bidding,  or  thou  liv*Bt  in  woe : 

(•)  Old  editions,  Selieantu,  (t)  Old  copies,  doat, 

•  MepetUion  to  the  life.]  The  old  copies  read  like;  but,  as  Malono  observes,  this 
▼iflion  IB  founded  upon  a  corresponding:  passage  in  Gower : — 

**  To  Ephesim  he  bade  hym  drawe, 
^  And  as  it  was  that  tyme  lawe 

He  shal  do  ther  hjs  sacrafice : 
And  eke  he  bade  m  alle  wise, 
That  in  the  temple  amoneos  alle 
His  fortune,  as  it  is  byfklle 
Tbicehyng  hie  douhter,  and  hie  «rf^, 
Se  ekalle  be  knowe  ttppon  hie  liffr 

Omfeeeio  AmajOie. 
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Do  it>  and  happy  ;»  by  my  silver  bow ! 

Awake  and  tell  thy  dream.  [DlAKA  disappears.  (8) 

Per.  Celestial  Dian,  goddess  argentine, 
I  will  obey  thee ! — Helicanus ! 

^ier  LYsiMACHirs,  Hei:.icanus,  and  Marina.  , 

Hel.  Sir? 

Per.  My  purpose  was  for  Tharsos,  there  to  strike 
Til*  inhospitable  Cleon ;  but  I  am  « 

For  other  service  first:  toward  Ephesus 
Turn  our  blown  sails :  efkeoons  I  '11  tell  thee  why. — 
Shall  we  refresh  us,  sir,  upon  your  shore,  [2T?  Lysimachus. 

And  give  you  gold  for  such  provision 
As  our  intents  will  need  ?  . 

Lys,  Sir, 
With  all  my  heart ;  and  when  you  come  ashore, 
I  have  another  suit* 

Per.  You  shall  prevail, 

Were  it  to  woo  my  daughter ;  for  it  seems  .» 

You  have  been  noble  towards  her. 

Lyb.  Sir,  lend  me  your  arm. 

Per.  Come,  my  Marina.  lExeunt 

SCENE  II.— Ephesus.    Be/are  the  Temple  <?/ Diana. 

Enter  Gower. 

(Jew.  Now  our  sands  are  almost  nm : 
More  a  little,  and  then  dumb. 
This,  as  my  last  boon,  give  me,^ 
(For  such  kindness  must  relieve  me,) 
That  you  aptly  will  suppose 
What  p^eantry,  what  feats,  what  shows, 
What  minstrel^,  and  pretty  din. 
The  regent  made  in  Mitylin, 
To  greet  the  king.    So  he  thriv'd, 
That  he  is  promised  to  be  wiv'd 
To  feir  Marina ;  but  in  no  wise. 
Till  he  had  done  LiS  sacrifice, 
As  Dian  bade :  whereto  being  bound 
The  interim,  pray  you,  all  confound. 
In  feather'd  briefness  sails  are  fill'd, 
And  wishes  fall  out  as  they  're  will'd. 
At  Ephesus,  the  temple  see. 
Our  king,  and  all  his  company. 
That  he  can  hither  come  so  soon, 
Is  by  your  fimcy's  thankful  doom.  iFxiL 

(•)  Old  copies,  sleight, 

*  And  happy :]  That  Ib,  and  he  liappy. 

•»  Thw,  as  my  last  boon,  give  me,— J  We  should  perhaps  read,—"  This  my  last  boon 
fi'eehf  ipye  me.'*  Steevens  partially  remedied  the  defective  measure  by  inserting  "  <w." 
— ^*'Th]a  09  my  las^"  and  hiB  lection  has  been  usuaUy  followed. 
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SCENE  HI,— The  same.  The  mUrior  of  the  Ten^le;  Thaisa  efand-- 
ing  near  the  altar,  as  High  Priest^ ;  a  nurdber  of  Vii^s  on 
each  side;  Cebimon  aTid  other  Inhabitants  (/Ephesns  aiUnding^ 

Enter  Peeicles  with  his  Train ;  LT8iMACHns,  Helicaiojs,  MABdA, 

and  a  Lady. 

Per.  Hail,  Dian !  to  perfonn  thv  just  command, 
I  here  confess  myself  the  king  of  Ijre ; 
Who,  frighted  from  my  country,  did  wed 
The  &ir  Thaisa  at  Pentapolis/ 
At  sea,  in  childbed  died  she,  but  brought  forth 
A  maid-child  called  Marina ;  who,  0  goddess^ 
Wears  yet  thy  silver  livery.    She  at  Tharsus 
Was  nurs'd  Avith  Clcon ;  who  at  fourteen  years 
He  sought  to  murder :  but  her  better  stars 
Brought  her  to  Mitylene ;  against  whose  shore 
Biding,  her  fortunes  brought  the  maid  aboard  us, 
Where,  by  her  own  most  clear  remembrance,  she 
Made  known  herself  my  daughter. 

Thai.  Voice  and  favour  !— 

You  are,  you  are — 0  royal  Pericles ! —  [She  faints. 

Per.  What  means  the  woman?  she  dies!  help,  gentlemen! 

Cbr.  Noble  sir, 
If  you  have  told  Diana's  altar  true, 
This  is  your  wife. 

Per.  Eeverend  appearer,  no ; 

I  threw  her  o'erboard  with  these  very  arms. 

Cer.  Upon  this  coast,  I  warrant  you. 

Per.  'T  is  most  certain. 

Cer.  Look  to  the  lady; — 0,  she 's  but  o'er  joyed. — 
Early  in  blust'ring  mom  this  lady  was 
Thrown  upon  this  shore.    I  op'd  the  coflftn. 
Found  there  rich  jewels ;  recover'd  her,  and  plac'd  her 
Here  in  Diana's  temple. 

Per.  May  we  see  them?  '      j 

Cer.  Great  sir,  they  shall  be  brought  you  to  my  house,  1 

Whither  I  invite  you.    Look,  Thaisa  is  | 

Eecovered. 

Thai.  0,  let  me  look!  I 

If  he  be  none  of  mine,  my  sanctity  ' 

Will  to  my  sense  bend  no  licentious  ear. 
But  curb  it,  spite  of  seeing.    0,  my  lord, 
Are  you  not  Pericles  ?    Like  him  you  speak, 
Like  him  you  are :  did  you  not  name  a  tempest^ 
A  Jbirth,  and  death  ? 

Per.  The  voice  of  dead  Thaisa ! 

A  The  fiur  Thaisa  at  PentapoUs.]  The  old  editions  haTe,^ 
*«  At  PentapoUs  the  fair  Thaita," 
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Thai.  That  Thaisa  am  I,  supposed  dead 
And  drowned. 

P£R.  Immortal  Bian ! 

Thai.  Now  I  know  yon  better. — 

When  we  with  tears  parted  Pentapolis, 
The  king,  my  father,  gave  yon  snch  a  ring.  [Shows  a  ring. 

Pee.  This,  this ;  no  more,  yon  gods !  yonr  present  kmdness 
Makes  my  past  miseries  sport :  yon  shall  do  well. 
That  on  the  tonching  of  her  lips  I  may 
Melt,  and  no  more  h^  seen.    0,  come,  be  buried 
A  second  time  within  these  arms. 

Mar.  My  heart 

Leaps  to  be  gone  into  my  mother's  bosom.  [Kiieels  to  Thaisa. 

Per.  liook,  who  kneels  here !  Flesh  of  thy  flesh,  Hiaisa ; 
Thy  burthen  at  the  sea,  and  call'd  Marina 
For  sl^  was  yielded  there. 

Thai.  Bless'd,  and  mine  own ! 

HEii.  Hail,  madam,  and  my  queen ! 

Thai.  .  I  know  you  not. 

Per.  You  have  heard  me  say,  when  I  did  fly  from  Tyre, 
I  left  behind  an  ancient  substitute. 
Can  you  remember  what  I  call'd  the  man  ? 
I  have  nam'd  him  oft. 

Thai.  *T  was  Helicanus  then. 

Per,  Still  confirmation: 
Embrace  him,  dear  Thaisa ;  this  is  he. 
Now  do  I  long  to  hear  how  you  were  found ; 
How  possibly  preserv'd ;  and  who  to  thank. 
Besides  the  gods,  for  this  great  miracle. 

Thai.  Lord  Cerimon,  my  lord ;  this  man, 
Through  whom  the  godJs  have  shown  their  power ;  that  can 
From  first  to  last  resolve  you. 

Per.  Reverend  sir, 

The  gods  can  have  no  mortal  officer 
More  like  a  god  than  you.    Will  you  deliver 
How  this  dead  queen  re-lives? 

Cer.  I  will,  my  lord. 

Beseech  you,  first  go  with  me  to  my  house. 
Where  shall  be  shown  you  all  was  found  with  her; 
How  she  came  placed  here  in  the  temple ; 
No  needful  thing  omitted. 

Per.  Pure  Dian !  bless  Ihee  for  thy  vision ! 
I  will  oflFer  night-oblations  to  thee. — Thaisa, 
This  prince,  the  fair-betrothed  of  your  daughter, 
Shall  marry  het  at  Pentapolis. — And  now. 
This  ornament 

Makes  me  look  dismal,  will  I  clip  to  form. 
And  what  these  fourteen  years  no  razor  touch'd, 
To  grace  thy  marriage-day,  I  '11  beautify. 

T^LAT.  Lord  Cerimon  hath  letters  of  good  credit,  sir; 
My  father 's  dead. 
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Per.  Heavens  make  a  star  of  him !    Yet  there,  my  queen, 
We'll  celebrate  their  nuptials,  and  ourselves 
Will  in  that  kingdom  spend  our  following  days ; 
Our  son  and  daughter  shall  in  Tyrus  reign. — 
Lord  Cerimon,  we  do  out  longing  stav, 
To  hear  the  rest  untold. — Sir,  lead  '8(4)  th^  way.         lExeunl  omnes. 

J&iforGowEE.. 

Gow.  In  Antiochus  and  his  daughter,  you  have  heard 
Of  monstrous  lust  the  due  and  just  reward : 
In  Pericles,  his  queen  and  daughter,  seen 
(Although  assail'd  with  fortune  fierce  and  keen) 
Virtue  preserved*  from  fell  destruction's  blast. 
Led  on  by  heaven,  and  crown'd  with  joy  at  last. 
In  Helicanus  may  you  well  descry 
A  figure  of  truth,  of  faith,  of  loyalty: 
In  reverend  Cerimon  thei:e  well  appears 
The  worth  that  learned  charity  aye  wears. 
For  wicked  Cleon  and  his  wife,  when  fame 
Had  spread  their  cursed  deed,  andf  honour*d  nam6 
Of  Pericles,  to  rage  the  city  turn ; 
That  him  and  his  they  in  his  palace  bum. 
The  gods  for  murder  seemed  so  content 
To  punish  them  ;$  although  not  done,  but  meant. 
So,  on  your  patience  ever  more  attending. 
New  joy  wait  on  you !    Here  our  play  hath  ending. 

lExit  GowBR. 

(*)  Breferr^dy  in  aU  the  old  copies ;  corrected  by  Malone.       (f)  Quartos,  tke. 
({)  Old  copies  omit,  thm,  which  was  added  by  Malone. 
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ILLUSTRATIVE  COMMENTS. 


ACT  I. 

(J)  SCEJTE  I.— 

7%aty  mthout  oovmng,  $ave  ^onJMdofttarSt 
Mere  they  stand  martyrs,  slam  in  Cupid^s  wars.'] 

**  The  fader,  vhannehe  understode 
That  the!  his  douhter  thus  bysouhte, 
With  alle  his  wit  he  caste  and  souhte 
Howe  that  he  myht  tynde  a  lette ; 
And  thus  a  statute  than  he  sette, 
And  in  this  wise  his  lawe  he  tazeth — 
That  what  man  that  his  douhter  azcth. 
But  if  he  couth  his  questionn 
Assoile,  uponne  suggestion 
Of  ccrten  thinges  that  bifelle. 
The  wich  he  wolde  unto  hym  telle, 
He  sholde  in  oerteyn  lose  ms  hede. 
I  /  And  thus  ther  were  many  dede. 

Here  hedes  stondyng  on  the  gate 
'      Tille  atto  laste,  longe  and  late. 
For  lakke  of  answere  in  the  wise. 
The  remenaunt,  that  weren  wise. 
Escheweden  to  moke  assaie."— <3fow£R :  Cof^fessio  Amantis. 


(2)  Scene  I.— 


JtJUs  ikee  not  to  ask  the  reason  why, 
Beeatue  we  hid  it,'\ 


In  Twine's  translation  of  Apollonius  Tyrius,  Antiochus  oonfldes  to  Thaliard  the  cause  of 
his  animosity  to  tiie  Prince.    The  author  follows  Gower :-» 

«  He  hadde  a  felowe  baoheler 
Wich  was  the  pryve  conceiler, 
And  Taliart  hy  name  he  hiht, 
The  kynge  a  stronge  puysone  diht 
With  ume  a  boze,  and  golde  therto, 
In  all  hast  and  badde  hvm  go 
Strauht  unto  Tyr,  and  lor  no  coste 
Ne  spare,  til  he  hadde  loste 
The  prynoe,  wich  he  wolde  spille." 


YOL.  m. 
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ACT  11. 

(1)  OowEB.*  Andy  to  rememier  what  h$  doet. 

Build  his  statue  to  make  him  ffhrivvf,] 

So  In  the  Confeuio  Amantie  :— 

'*  That  they  for  ever  in  remembraunoe 
Made  a  flguie  in  retemblaunoe 
Of  hym,  and  in  oomonne  place 
They  sett  it  npp ;  lo  that  nis  face 
Miht  every  maner  man  by  holde, 
So  that  the  cite  was  by  holde. 
It  was  ef  hitonn  oyer  gilte ; 
Thus  hath  he  not  his  }ifte  spilte." 

(2)  Scene  I.— 

Which,  if  you  shall  re/use,  icheti  I  am  dead. 
For  that  Jam  a  man, pray  see  me  buried.} 

This  scene  is  apparently  formed  upon  the  corresponding  description  in  Twine's  i 
— **  And  whilest  he  spake  these  wordes,  hee  sawe  a  man  commin^  towardes  him,  and  h» 
was  a  rough  flsherman,  with  an  hoode  upon  his  head,  and  a  filthie  leatheme  pelt  upon 
his  backe,  unaeemely  clad,  and  homely  to  beholde. 

"  When  hee  drewe  neare,  ApoUonius,  the  present  necessitie  constraining  him  thereto, 
fell  down  prostrate  at  his  feet,  and  powring  forth  a  floud  of  tearee  he  said  unto  him : 
Whosoeyer  thou  art.  take  pitie  upon  a  poore, sea- wracked  man,  cast  up  nowe  naked,  and 
in  simple  state,  yet  borne  of  no  base  degree,  but  sprung  foorth  of  noble  parentage. 
And  that  thou  muest  in  helping  me  knowe  whome  thou  suocourest,  I  am  tiiat  ApoUonius^ 
Prince  of  Tyms,  whome  most  part  of  the  worlde  knoweth ;  and  I  beseech  thee  to  pie- 
serye  my  life  by  shewing  mee  friendly  reliefe.  When  the  fishennan  beheld  the  com- 
linesie  and  beautie  of  the  yoong  gentleman,  hee  was  mooyed  with  compassion  towardes 
hun,  and  lifted  him  up  from  the  grounde  and  lead  him  into  his  house,  and  feasted  him 
with  such  frure  as  he  presently  had ;  and  the  more  amplie  to  expresse  nis  ^^reat  auction 
towardes  him,  he  disrobed  himselfe  of  his  poore  and  simple  dokcL  and,  dividing  it  into 
two  parts,  gave  the  one  halfe  thereof  unto  ApoUdnius,  saying :  Take  here  at  mv  handes 
such  poore  entertainment  and  furniture  as  I  havcj  and  goe  into  the  cide,  where  per- 
happes  thou  shalt  finde  some  of  better  abilitie,  that  will  rue  thine  estate :  and  if  thou  doe 
not,  retume  then  againe  hither  unto  mee,  and  thou  shalt  not  want  what  may  be  per* 
formed  by  the  povertie  of  a  poore  fishennan." 

(3)  Scene  m.— 

And  further  tell  him,  we  desire  to  know  of  him, 
Of  whence  he  is,  his  name  and parentage?\ 

ThusinGower: — 

<*  The  kyn^  behelde  his  hevynesse 
And  01  his  grete  ffentilesse 
His  doubter,  wich  was  faire  and  gode, 
And  att  the  horde  by  fore  hym  stode, 
As  it  was  thilke  tyme  usage, 
He  bade  to  go  on  nis  message. 
And  fonde  for  to  make  him  gladde. 
And  she  dede  as  her  fruler  bade. 
And  goth  to  hym  the  softe  pas, 
And  azeth  whence  and  what  he  was/' 

♦ 

(4)  Scene  y.—ExewU,}  In  the  Chnfessio  Amantis,  as  in  the  play,  the  ptincesi 
reveals  her  love  for  the  knight  of  Tyre  in  a  letter  to  her  father  :— 

"  So  write  I  to  yowe,  fkder,  thus  :— 
But  if  y  have  Appolinus, 
Of  olle'this  worlae  what  so  bytide, 
I  wolle  noon  othir  man  abide : 
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And  certes  if  I  of  hjrm  faile, 
I  wote  riht  welle,  with  outeo  faile, 
Ye  ahull  for  me  be  douhteiies. 
This  lettir  came,  and  ther  was  prees 
To  fore  the  kynff,  there  as  he  stode ; 
And  whan  that  he  it  imderstode, 
fle  yaff  hem  answere  by  and  by : 
Bot  that  was  do  so  pryvely, 
That  noon  of  othir  counceile  wiate. 

And  whan  that  he  to  chambre  is  come, 
He  hath  in  to  his  conoeile  nome 
'ITiis  man  of  Tvr,  and  let  hym  se 
This  lettir,  and  alle  the  pryyete 
The  wiche  his  doubter  to  £310  scnte.*' 


ACT  IIL 


(1)  Scene  I.— 


Now  the  good  gods 

Throw  their  best  eyes  upon  it  /] 


It  may  be  interesting  to  compare  this  scene  with  the  one  Wilkins  worked  un  from. 
it  and  the  parallel  description  in  the  old  noyel : — "  With  which  stirre  (good  Laay)  her 
^ies  and  eares,  hanine  not  till  then  bin  acquainted,  shd  is  strucke  into  sudi  a  hasty 
fright,  that  welladay  abe  failes  in  travell,  is  delivered  of  a  daughter,  and  in  this  child-- 
birth dies,  while  her  princely  husband  being  above  the  hatches,  is  one  while  pra^ring  to 
heaven  for  her  safe  deliverance,  an  other  while  suffering  for  the  sorrow  wherwith  he 
knew  his  Qu£eiie  was  imburthened,  he  chid  the  contrary  storme  (as  if  it  had  b£en 
sensible  of  hearing)  to  be  so  unmanerly,  in  thia  unfitting  season,  and  when  so  good  a 
Qngene  was  in  labor,  to  k^ep  such  a  blustering:  thus  whue  the  good  Prince  remayned 
reprooving  the  one,  and  pittying  the  other,  up  comes  Lycorida  the  Nurse,  sent  along  by 
good  Symonides  with  his  ^u^ter,  and  into  his  armes  delivers  his  Sea-borne  Babe, 
which  ne  taking  to  kisse,  and  pittying  it  with  these  words :  Poore  inch  of  Nature  (quoth 
lie}  thou  arte  as  rudely  welcome  to  the  worlde,  as  ever  Princesse  Babe  was,  and  haist  as 
•  chiding  a  nativitie,  as  fire,  ayre,  earth,  and  water  can  affbord  thee,  when,  as  if  he  had 
forgothimselfe,  he  abruptly  brt^iks  out :  but  say  Licorida,  how  doth  my  Qu^ene  ?  0 
sir  (quoth  she)  she  hath  now  passed  all  daungers,  and  hath  giuen  uppe  her  eriefes  by  end- 
ing her  life.  At  which  wordes,  no  tongue  is  able  to  expresse  the  tide  of  sorrowe  that 
overbounded  Pericles,  first  looking  on  nis  Babe,  and  then  crying  out  for  the  mother, 
vittyin^  the  one  that  had  lost  her  bringer  ere  sh^e  had  scarce  saluted  the  worlde, 
lamenting  for  himselfe  that  had  b^ene  bereft  of  so  inestimable  a  Jewell  by  the  losse  of 
-Ids  wife,  m  which  sorrowe  as  he  would  haue  proceeded,  uppe  came  the  Maister  to  him, 
who  for  that  the  stonne  continued  still  in  his  tempestuous  height,  brake  off  his  sorrowe 
with  these  Billables.  Sir,  the  necessitie  of  the  time  affoordes  no  delay,  and  we  must 
intreate  you  to  be  contented,  to  have  the  dead  body  of  your  Qu^ene  throMme  over- 
boorde.  How  varlet!  quoth  Pericles,  interrupting  mm,  wouldest  thou  have  me  cast 
that  body  into  the  sea  for  buriall,  who  being  in  misery  received  me  into  favour  .*  We 
must  intreate  you  to  temperance  sir  (quoth  the  Maister)  as  you  respect  your  owne 
-safety,  or  the  prosperitie  of  that  prety  Babe  in  your  armes.  At  the  naming  of  which 
word  Babcj  Pericles,  looking  mournfully  upon  it,  shooke  his  heade,  and  wept.  ^  But  the 
Maister  going  on,  tolde  him,  that  by  long  experience  they  had  tried,  that  a  shippe  may 
not  abide  to  carry  a  dead  carcasse,  nor  would  the  lingering  tempest  cease  while  the  dead 
body  remayned  with  them.  But  the  Prince,  seeking  againe  to  perswade  them,  tolde 
them,  that  it  was  but  the  fondnes  of  ^eir  superstition  to  thinke  so.  Call  it  by  what 
you  snal  please  sir  (quoth  the  Maister)  but  we  that  by  long  practise  have  tned  the 
proofe  of  it,  if  not  wiin  your  graunt,  then  without  your  consent  (for  your  owne  safety, 
which  w^e  with  all  duety  tender)  must  so  dispose  of  it.  80  calling  for  his  servants 
about  him,  he  willed  one  of  them,  to  bring  him  a  chest,  which  he  foorthwitih  caused  to 
be  well  bitumed  and  well  leaded  for  her  coflBn,  then  taking  up  the  body  of  his  (even  in 
•death)  feire  Thaysa,  he  arrayed  her  in  princelv  apparreU,  placing  a  Crowne  of  golde 
uppon  her  head,  with  lus  owne  hands,  (not  without  store  of  funerall  teares)  he  layed 
her  in  that  Toombe,  then  placed  hee  also  store  of  golde  at  her  head,  and  great  treasure 
-of  silver  at  her  fcete,  and  having  written  tliis  Letter,  which  he  layd  upon  her  breast^ 
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with  fresh  water  flowing  in  his  eyes,  as  loath  to  leave  her  sight,  he  naylcd  up  Hie  Chesty 
the  Tenor  of  which  writing  was  in  forme  as  followeth : — 

If  ere  it  hap  this  Chest  be  driTcn 
On  any  shoare.  or  coast  or  haren, 
I  Pericles  the  Prince  of  Tyre, 
(That  loosing  her,  lost  all  desire,) 
Intreat  you  give  her  burying. 
Since  she  was  daughter  to  a  king : 
lids  ffolde  I  giue  you  as  a  fee, 
The  Gods  requite  your  charitie." 

(2)  Scene  II. — And  JEieuhpiui  guide  m.]  Coi^pare  this  incident  with  it«  prototype- 
in  Gower : — 

**  Biht  as  the  corps  was  throwe  on  londe. 
There  came  walkying  upponn  the  stronde 
A  worthy  clerk,  a  surgjen, 
And  eke  a  arete  phisicien, 
Of  all  that londo  the  wisest  oon, 
"Wich  hiht  maister  Cerymon : 
There  were  of  his  disciples  somme, 
This  maister  to  the  oofre  is  come. 
And  peyseth  ther  was  sommewhat  inne. 
And  bade  hem  here  it  to  his  inne. 
And  goth  hymself  forth  with  alle, 
All  that  shaU.falle,  falle  shalle. 

Thei  comen  home,  and  tarye  nouht : 
This  oofre  in  to  chambre  broiUit, 
Wich  that  thei  fynde  faste  stoke, 
Bot  thei  with  crafte  it  have  unloke. 
Thei  loken  inne,  where  as  thei  founde 
A  body  ded,  wich  was  i  wounde 
,       In  cloth  of  golde,  as  I  seide  er : 
The  tresour  eke  they  founden  ther 
Forth  with  the  letter,  wich  thei  rede. 
And  tho  thei  token  bettir  hede. 
Unsowed  was  the  body  sone : 
As  he  that  knewe  what  was  to  done, 
This  noble  clerke,  with  alle  haste 
Be  ganne  the  veynes  for  to  taste, 
And  seih  hire  age  was  of  youthr : 
•  •  «  «  « 

Thei  leide  hire  on  a  couche  softe, 
And  with  a  shete  warmed  ofto 
Here  cold  breste  be  ganne  to  hete  * 

Here  herte  also  to  flakke  and  bete. 
iTiis  maister  hath  hero  every  joynt 
With  eerteyn  oyle  and  bawme  enoynt. 
And  put  a  liquour  in  here  mouthe,* 
"Wich  is  to  fewe  clerked  couthe, 
So  that  she  covereth  att  the  laste. 
And  fyrst  hir  yhen  uppe  she  custe, 
And  whan  she  more  of  strenth  cauht, 
Here  armes  both  forth  she  strauht, 
Helde  up  here  honde,  and  petously 
She  spake,-  and- seide,  A !  where  am  I  ? 
Where  is  my  lorde  ?    What  woridc  is  this  } 
As  she  that  wote  nouht  how  it  is." 

(3)  Scene  HI. — Cbm^,  iwy  hrd.}  So  in  Gower : — 

" My  frcnde  Strangulio, 

Lo  thus,  and  thus  it  is  by  falle : 
And  thou  thi  self  arte  oon  of  alle, 
Forth  with  thy  wiff,  that  I  mosWtriste ; 
For  thi  if  it  vow  both  liste, 
My  doubter  ^Thayse,  hy  youre  leve, 
I  thenke  shalle  with  yow  bileve 
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Ab  for  a  tyme ;  and  thuf  I  pray 
That  she  be  kepte  by  alle  weye : 
And  whan  she  nath  of  age  more, 
That  she  be  sette  to  bokes  lore. 
And  this  avowe  to  God  I  make 
'Hiat  I  shal  nerer  for  hire  sake 
Hy  berde  for  no  Ivkyng  shaye, 
Tiile  it  befalle  that  t  haye, 
In  covenable  tymo  of  age, 
By  sette  hire  unto  manage.'* 


ACT  IV. 

(1)  SCBNB  I.— 

WTunn  ikey  have  ravished  must  by  me  be  elain,"] 

In  the  present  scene  the  author  appouv  to  hare  followed  Twine,  rather  than  Gower,  as 
the  latter  makes  no  mention  of  Maiina*s  affectionate  yisits  to  her  nurse's  tomb.  The 
name  of  Dionyza's  confederate  is,  however,  borrowed  from  Gower ;  Leonine,  in  the 
OfHfeeno  Amantitf  being  the  name  of  the  brothel-keeper  at  Mitylene : — 

*^  When  Bionisiades  heard  Tharsia  commended,  and  her  owne  daughter  Philomacia 
so  ditpraiaed,  shee  returned  home  wonderfuU  wroth,  and,  withdrawing  herselfe  into  a 
solitary  plaoe^  began  thus  secretly  to  discourse  of  the  matter : — ^It  is  now  fourteen  yeares 
dnce  ApoUomus,  this  foolish  girles  father,  departed  from  hence,  and  he  never  sendeth 
letters  for  hei^  nor  any  remembrance  unto  her,  whereby  I  conjecture  that  he  is  deed, 
ligozides.  her  nuree,  is  departed,  and  there  is  no  bodie  now  of  whom  I  should  stand  in 
feare,  and  therefore  I  will  now  slay  her,  and  dresse  up  mine  owne  daughter  in  her 
apparell  and  jewds.  When  ^ee  had  thus  resolved  her  selfe  uppon  this  vricked  purpose, 
in  the  mesne  while  there  came  home  one  of  tiieir  countrey  villaines,  called  Theopmlus, 
whom  shee  called,  and  said  thus  unto  him :— Thcophilus,  my  trustio  IHend,  if  ever  thou 
looke  for  libertie,  or  that  I  shoulde  doc  thee  pleasure,  doc  so  much  for  me  as  to  slay 
Tharsia.  Then  said  Theophilus :  Alas !  mistresse,  wherein  hath  that  innocent  maiden 
•offende(L  that  she  should  be  slaine  ?  Bionisiades  answered.  Shoo  innocent !  nay  she  is 
a  wicked  wretch,  and  therefore,  thou  shalt  not  denie  to  fulfill  my  rpquest,  but  doe  as  I 
<x>mmaund  thee,  or  els  I  sweare  by  God  thou  shalt  dearely  repent  it.  But  how  shall  I 
best  doe  it,-mi8tres  ?  said  the  viUaine.  She  aunswered :  Shee  hath  a  custome,  as  80<ni 
as  sheo  retumeth  home  from  schoolo,  not  to  eate  meat  before  that  she  have  gone  into 
her  nurccs  sepulchre,  where  I  would  have  thee  stand  readie,  with  a  dagger  drawn  in 
thine  hand ;  and  when  she  is  come  in,  gripe  her  by  the  haire  of  the  head,  and  so  slay 
l^er :  then  take  her  bodie,  and  cast  it  into  the  sea,  and  when  thou  hast  so  done,  I  will 
make  thee  firee,  and  besides  reward  thee  liberally. 

**  Then  tooke  the  villaino  a  dagger,  and  girded  himselfe  therewi^  and  with  an  heavy 
heart  and  woeping  cies  went  fortn  towards  the  grave,  saying  within  himselfe :  Alas, 
poore  wretch  tnat  I  am  I.  alas,  ncore  Theophilus,  that  canst  not  deserve  thy  libertie  but 
by  shedding  of  innocent  bloua !  And  with  that  hee  went  into  the  grave,  and  drue  his 
<lagKer,  ana  made  him  readie  for  the  deede.  Tharsia  was  nowe  come  from  schoole,  and 
made  haste  unto  the  grave  with  a  flagon  of  wine,  as  shee  was  wont  to  doe,  and  entred 
(Within  the  vault.  Then  the  villaino  rushed  violently  upon  her,  and  caught  her  by  the 
liaire  of  the  head,  and  threw  her  to  the  ground.  And  vfhile  he  was  now  readie  to  stab 
her  with  the  dagger,  poore  silly  Tharsia,  all  amazed,  casting  up  her  eies  upon  him,  knew 
the  villaine,  and,  holding  up  ncr  handes,  said  thus  unto  him  :  0,  Theonnilus!  against 
whom  have  I  so  greevously  ofiended,  that  I  must  die  therefore  ?  The  viltaine  answered, 
Thou  hast  not  ofiended,  but  thy  father  hath,  which  left  thee  behind  him  in  StranguHioe 
iiouae,  with  so  great  a  treasure  in  money  and  princely  ornaments.  0,  said  the  mayden, 
would  to  God  he  had  not  done  so !  but  I  pray  thee,  Theophilus,  since  there  is  no'hope 
for  me  to  escape  with  life,  give  moo  licence  to  say  my  praiers  before  I  die.  I  give  the© 
^licence,  saide  the  villaine ;  and  I  take  God  to  record  that  I  am  constrained  to  murther 
theo  against  my  will. 

"As  fortune,  or  rathei;  the  providence  of  God  served,  while  Tharsia  was  devoutly 
making  her  praiers,  certaine  pyrats  wliich  were  come  aland,  and  stood  under  the  side  €i 
»n  hill  watching  for  some  prey,  beholding  an  armed  .man  offering  violence  unto  a 
inayden,  cried  unto  him,  and  said,"  &c.  &c. 

(2)  Scene  VI. — I  Jtear  my  you  are  of  honourable  parts,  and  are  the  yovemor  of 
'this  place.}  Speaking  of  the  novel  by  Wilkins,  Mr.  Collier  remarks, — **It  is  my  firm 
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conviction  that  it  supplies  many  passages,  written  by  Shakespeare  and  recited  by  the- 
performers,  which  were  garbled,  mangled,  or  omittea  in  the  printed  play  of  *  Pericles/ 
as  it  ha(>  come  down  to  us  in  the  quartos  of  1609, 1619,  and  1630,  and  in  the  folios  of  1664 
and  1686." 

The  corresponding  sneech  of  Marina  at  this  point,  as  giren'by  Wilkins,  is  certainly 
confirmatory  of  Mr.  Collier's  o])inion,  for  it  exnibits  a  terseness  of  expression  and  a 
vigour  of  thought,  whidi  are  quite  Shakespearian : — "  If  as  you  say  (mv  Lorde)  you  are- 
the  Govemour,  let  not  your  authoritie,  which  should  teach  you  to  rule  others,  be  the 
meanes  to  make  you  mis-goveme  your  selfe :  If  the  eminence  of  your  place  came  unto 
you  by  discent,  and  the  royalty  of  your  blood,  let  not  your  life  proove  jrour  birth  a 
oastaTd :  If  it  were  throwne  upon  you  by  opinion,  make  good,  that  opinion  was  the 
cause  to  make  you  great.  "What  reason  is  tncre  in  your  lustice,  who  hath  power  orei" 
all,  to  undoo  any  }  If  you  take  from  mee  mine  honour,  you  are  like  him,  that  niakes  n 
gnppe  into  forbidden  ground,  after  whome  too  man^  enter,  and  you  are  guiltie  of  all 
theur  evilles :  my  life  is  yet  unspotted,  my  chastitie  unstained  in  thought  Then  if 
your  violence  deface  this  building,  the  woikemanship  of  heaven,  made  up  for  gopd,  and 
not  to  be  the  exercise  of  sinnes  intemperaunoe,  you  do  kill  your  owno  honour,  abiise- 
your  owne  justice,  and  impoverish  me.'* 

(8)  ScENB  YI.— J5w/  amongst  honest  women.']  From  the  words,  honeet  women^  which, 
cocor  in  the  Oonfeesio  AmantiSf  it  is  evident  the  author  hci^  had  Gower  before  him : — 

<*  If  so  be.  that  thi  maister  wolde 
That  I  his  golde  encrece  sholdc, 
It  may  nott  falle  by  this  weye ; 
But  BoBhre  me  to  go  my  weye 
Oute  of  this  hous,  where  I  am  inne. 
And  I  shall  make  hym  for  to  wynne 
In  somme  place  elles  of  the  towne, 
Be  so  it  be  of  religioun 
Where  that  honest  women  dwelle.'* 


ACT  v. 

(1)  ScBKB  J.'-^Marina  sinfft.']  The  son^  sung  by  Marina  was  very  probi^  that: 
given  by  Twine  (an  exact  translation  of  the  Latin  original),  and  printed  in  WiUdns* 
novel,  where  it  is  introduced  thus : — **  Which  when  Marina  heard,  shee  went  boldely 
downe  into  the  cabine  to  him,  and  with  a  milde  vojoe  saluted  him,  savini^ ;  God  mwe- 
YOU  sir,  and  be  of  eood  comfort,  for  an  innocent  Virgin,  whose  life  hath  bin  distressed 
by  shipwrack.  and  tier  chastity  by  dishonesty,  and  mith  yet  bin  preserved  from  both,, 
tnus  curteously  saluteth  thee :  out  perceiving  nim  to  veela  her  no  answer,  she  began  to> 
record  in  verses,  and  therewithal!  to  sing  so  sweetly,  tnat  Perides,  notwithstanding  hia^ 
great  sorrow,  woondered  at  her,  at  last,  taking  up  another  instrument  unto  hit  eares  ahe- 
prefeired  this  >— 

**  Amongst  the  harlots  foulo  I  walke, 

But  haiiot  none  am  I ; 

The  Bose  amongst  the  lliomes  doth  grow, 

And  is  not  hurt  thereby. 

The  Thiefe  that  stole  me  sure  I  thinkc. 

Is  slaine  before  this  time, 

A  Bawde  me  bought,  yet  am  I  not 

Defilde  by  fleshly  crime ; 

Nothing  were  pleasanter  to  me, 

nien  Barents  mine  to  know. 

I  am  tne  issue  of  a  King, 

My  blood  from  Kings  dooth  flow : 

In  time  the  heavens  may  mend  my  state 

And  send  a  better  day, 

For  sorrow  addes  unto  our  griefes. 

But  helps  not  taij  way : 

Shew  gladnesse  in  your  ooimtenaunoe. 

Cast  up  your  cheerefuU  eies. 

That  God  remaines,  that  once  of  nought 

Created  Earth  and  Skiea." 
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(2)  SCBNB  I.— I%w  aH  my  ehiid.]  So  Gower  :— 

*'  And  he  tho  toke  here  in  his  arme ; 
Bot  such  a  joye  as  he  tho  made 
Was  neyer  seen ;  thus  be  thei  glado 
That  sorry  hadden  be  to  fom. 
Fro  this  day  forth  fortune  hath  swome 
To  sett  hym  upwarde  on  the  whiel : 
So  goth  tne  worlde,  now  wo,  now  weel.'* 

(8)  ScBNE  l.—IHana  duappears.]  The  rision  is  related  as  follows  in  Twine's  transla- 
tion! : — *'  All  things  being  in  a  readinesse,  he  tooke  shipping  with  his  sonne  in  lawe  and 
his  daughter  and  weyghed  anchor,  and  committed  the  sailes  unto  the  winde,  and  went 
their  way,  directing  their  ooiunse  eyermore  towarde  Thanus,  by  which  Apollonius 
purposed  to  passe  un(o  his  owne  couutrie  Tyrus.  And  when  they  had  sailed  one  whole 
day,  and  night  was  come,  that  Apollonius  laide  him  dowhe  to  rest  there  appeared  an 
ai!^:ell  in  his  sleepe,  conunaunding  him  to  leaye  his  course  toward  Tharsus,  and  to  saile 
unto  JBphesus,  and  to  eo  into  the  temple  of  Diana,  aooompanied  with  his  lonne  in  lawe 
and  his  daughter,  and  there  with  a  loude  yoyoe  to  declare  all  his  adyentures,  what- 
soerer  had  be&llen  him  from  his  youth  imto  that  present  day." 

(4)^  8cB2nB  m. — Sir^  lead  *8  the  toay.}  The  leading  incident  in  this  scene,  which  so 
stnlongly  resembles  the  much  grander  one  of  the  same  nature  in  **The  Winter's  Tale," 
u  xdatea  by  the  old  poet  with  a  simplicity  and  pathos  which  are  irresistible  * — 

**  "With  worthi  knyhtes  enyironed. 
The  kpigo  hym  self  hath  abandoned 
In  to  the  temple  in  good  entente. 
The  dore  is  uupe,  and  in  he  wente, 
"Where  as  witn  grot  deyocioun 
Of  holy  contemplaoioun 
With  inne  his  nerte  he  made  his  shrlfte, 
And  aftir  that  a  rich  yefte 
He  ofl&reth  with  grete  reyerenoe ; 
And  there  in  open  audience 
Of  hem  that  stoden  alle  abotite 
He  tolde  hem,  and  declareth  owte 
His  happe,  suche  as  hym  is  hyfalle : 
Ther  was  no  thyng  foryete  of  alle. 
His  wiff,  as  it  was  goddes  grace, 
Wioh  was  professed  in  the  place, 
As  she  that  was  abbcsse  there. 
Unto  his  tale  hath  leide  hir  ere. 
She  knew  the  yoys,  and  the  yisage : 
For  pure  joye,  as  inne  a  rage, 
She  strauht  unto  hym  alle  att  ones, 
And  felle  a  swone  upponn  the  stones 
Wherof  the  temple  flore  was  payed. 
She  was  anon  with  water  layed. 
Til  she  came  to  here  selfe  ayeyn, 
And  thanne  she  began  to  seyn : 
A  blessed  be  the  hihe  soonde. 
That  I  vm  se  myn  husbonde, 
Wich  whilom  he  and  I  were  oone. 

The  kynge  with  that  knewe  here  anoon. 

And  tooke  her  in  his  anne,  and  kjrste. 

And  alle  the  towne  the  soone  it  wiste.  i 

Tho  was  there  jojre  many  folde, 

For  eyery  man  this  tale  nath  tolde 

As  for  mynde,  and  weren  glade." 
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CRITICAL  OPINIONS. 


"Pbbioles  is  geneiaUy  redkoned  to  be  in  part,  and  only  in  part,  the  weak  oi 
Shakespeare.  l9om  the  poverty  and  bad  management  of  t^Lfable,  the  want 
of  any  effecttye  or  distingiiishable  oharacter,  for  Marina  is  no  more  than  the 
common  form  of  female  yirtoe,  such  as  all  the  dramatists  of  that  age  ooold 
draw,  and  a  general  feebleness  of  the  tragedy  as  a  whole,  I  should  not  beUeve 
the  stmctore  to  have  been  Shakespeare's.  But  many  passages  are  far  more 
in  his  manner  than  in  that  of  any  contemporary  writer  with  whom  I  am 
acquainted ;  and  the  extrinsic  testimony,  though  not  condusiye,  being  of  some 
value,  I  diould  not  dissent  from  the  judgment  of  Steevens  and  Kalone,  that  it 
was,  in  no  inconsiderable  degree,  repaired  and  improved  hy  his  touch.  Drake 
has  placed  it  under  the  year  1590,  as  the  earliest  of  Shakespeare's  plays,  for  no 
better  reason,  apparently,  than  that  he  thought  it  inferior  to  all  the  rest.  But 
if,  as  most  will  agree,  it  were  not  quite  his  own,  this  reason  wiU  have  leaB< 
weight ;  and  the  language  seems  to  me  rather  that  of  his  second  or  third 
manner  than  of  his  fiiit.  Pericles  is  not  known  to  have  existed  before  1609." — 
Hallam. 

"  This  piece  was  acknowledged  by  I>ryden  to  be  a  work,  but  a  youthful  woric 
of  Shakspeare's.  It  is  most  undoubtedly  his,  and  it  has  been  admitted'  into 
several  late  editions  of  his  works.  The  supposed  imp^eotions  originate  in 
the  circumstance,  that  Shakspeare  here  handled  a  childish  and  extravagant 
;romanoe  of  the  old  poet  Gower,  and  was  unwilling  to  drag  the  subject  out  of 
its  proper  sphere.  Hence  he  even  introduces  Gower  himself,  and  makes  him 
deliver  a  prologue  in  his  own  antiquated  language  and  Versification.  This 
power  of  assuming  so  foreign  a  manner  is  at  letut  no  proof  of  helple 

SCHLEGEL. 
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TWELFTH    NIGHT; 

OR,  WHAT  YOU  WILL. 


PKETiTMINABY  NOTICE.     . 

Tms  enchanting  comedy  was  first  printed  in  the  folio  of  1623,  and  no 
quarto  edition  of  it  has  ever  been  found.  Though  long  supposed,  ui>on 
the  authority  of  Malone  and  Chalmers,  to  have  been  one  of  Shakespeare's 
very  latest  productions,  we  now  know  that  it  was  acted  in  the  Middle 
Temple,  as  early  as  the  b^inning  of  the  seventeenth  century.  This  fact 
was  first  made  public  by  the  Rev.  Joseph  Hunter,  who  discovered,  among 
the  Harleian  ODllection  in  the  library  of  the  British  Museum,  a  small 
nianuscript  diary,  which  ho  ascertained  to  have  been  made  by  a  student 
-of  the  Temple,  named  Manningham,  and  contains  the  following  interesting  * 
«ntry : — 

«  Feb.  2,  ^601  [2]. 
At  our  feast,  wee  hud  a  play  called  Twelve  Night  or  what  you  will,  much  like  the 
Comedy  of  errors,  or  Menechmi  in  Plautus,  but  most  like  and  ueerc  to  that  in  Italian, 
called  Ingatmi.  A  good  practice  in  it  to  make  the  steward  believe  his  lady  Middowe 
was  in  love  with  him  by  counterfayting  a  letter,  as  from  his  lady  in  general  termes 
telling  him  what  shee  liked  best  in  him,  and  prcscribiujg^  his  gestures,  inscribing  his 
apparailo,  &c.;  and  then  when  he  came  to  practice,  making  beleevc  they  tooke  huu  to 
be  mad." 

This  is  decisive,  and,  as  there  can  be  no  doubt  that,  before  being  acted 
in  the  Temple,  it  had  been  represented  in  the  public  theatre,  and,  since  it 
is  not  mentioned  by  Meres  in  his  list  of  1598,  its  production  may  bo 
•confidently  ascribed  to  the  period  between  that  year  and  February,  1602. 

The  story  whenpe  the  serious  incidents  of  "  Twelfth  Night"  are  derived, 
is  found  in  BandeUo,  Parte  Seconda,  Novella  36 : — *'  Nicuola  innamorata 
di  LattarUio  vd  a  Bervirlo  vestita  da  paggio;  edopo  Molti  ccui  scco  H  marita^ 
tcioclieadun  mo  frateUo  avvenne;**  but  whether  Shakespeare  borrowed 
them  from  the  fountain-head,  or  through  the  English  translation  of 
Bamabie  Biche,  called  **  The  Historie  o/ApolloniuB  and  Silla,**  or  whether 
he  found  them  in  the  Italian  play  referred  to  by  Manningham,  still 
Temains  a  subject  for  investigation.  The  diarist  notices  only  one  comedy 
<»Iled  Inganni,  but  there  are  two  Italian  plays  bearing  the  title 
or  Ijiffonni,  both  foufided  upon  Bandello*s  novel ;  one  {commedia  recUata 
in  MUano  Vanno  1547,  dinanzi  la  Maegth,  del  Be  Filippo)  by  Niccold  Secchi, 
1562;  the  otiior,  written  by  Curzio  Gbnzago,  and  printed  in  1592.  To 
neither  of  these  plays  does  our  poet  appear  to  have  been  under  much,  if 
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any,  obligation.  There  is,  however,  a  third  Italian  comedy  of  the  AccO'" 
demici  Intronati,  to  which  Mr.  Hunter  first  called  attention  {New  lUus- 
irations  of  Shakespeare,  vol.  i.  pp.  391-2),  that  presents  much  stronger 
claims  to  consideration  as  the  immediate  origin  of  the  plot  of  **  Twelfth 
Night."  This  di'ama  is  entitled  OV  Jngannaii  {Commedia  cdehraia  nC 
Oiuochi  del  Camevale  in  Siena,  Vanno  1531,  »oUo  il  Sodo  digniasimo- 
Archiniranato),  first  printed  in  1537,  and  having  for  its  general  tifio 
II  Sacrificio,  "That  it  was  on  the  model  of  this  play,"  Mr.  Hnntei* 
;remarks,  **and  not  on  any  of  the  Ingannis,  that  Sh^espearo  formed 
the  plan  of  the  serious  -part  of  the  Twelfth  Night,  will  appear  evidently 
by  the  following  analysis  of  the  main  parts  of  the  story.  Fabritio  and 
Lelia,  a  brother  and  sister,  are  separated  at  the  sack  of  Bome,  in  1527. 
Lelia  is  canied  to  Modena,  where  resides  Flamineo,  to  whom  she  had 
formerly  been  attached.  Lelia  disguises  herself  as  a  boy,  and  enters  his. 
service:  Flamineo  had  forgotten  Lelia  and  was  a  suitor  to  Isabella,  a 
Modenese  lady.  Lelia,  in  her  male  attire,  is  employed  in  love-embassies 
froi^  Flamineo  to  Isabella.  Isabella  is  insensible  to  the  importunities  of 
Flamineo,  but  conceives  a  violent  passion  for  Lelia,  mistaking  her  for  a 
man.  In  the  third  act  Fabritio  arrives  at  Modena,  when  mistakes  aiiso 
owing  to  the  dose  resemblance  there  is  between  Fabritio  and  his  sister  in 
her  male  attire.  Ultimately  recognitions  take  place;  the  afiections  of 
Isabella  ar6  easily  transferred  fix>m  Lelia  to  Fabritio,  and  Flamineo  takes 
to  his  bosom  the  affectionate  and  foithftd  Lelia.  •  •  •  "We  have  in 
the  Italian  play,  a  subordinate  character  named  Pasquella,,  to  whom 
Maria  corresponds;  and  in  the  subordinate  incidents  we  find  Fabritio 
mistaken  in  the  street  for  Lelia  by  the  servant  of  Isabella,  who  takes  him. 
to  her  mistress's  house,  exactly  as  Sebastian  is  taken  for  Yiola,  and  led 

to  the  house  of  Olivia The  name  of  Fabian  given  by  Shakespeare 

to  one  of  his  characters  was  probably  suggested  to  him  by  the  name  of 
Ffibia,  which  Lelia  in  the  Italian  play  assumed  in  her  disguise.  MaXvdi^ 
is  a  happy  adaptation  from  MdUvcUi,  a  character  in  the  II  Sacrificio,  A 
phrase  occurring  in  a  long  prologue  or  preface  prefixed  to  this  play  in  the 
Italian  [la  Notte  di  Beffand]  appears  to  me  to  have  suggested  tibe  title 
^Twelfth-Night.'" 


|trs«ns    gitjnstntti* 


Oaanro,  Duke  o/Illyria. 

Sebastian,  a  i/outig  Oeutletnan,  Sivther 
to  Viola. 

Aktonio,  a  Sea  Captain,  friend  to  Sebas- 
tian. 

A  Sea  Captain,  friend  to  Viola. 

Cubic,  -i    Zor^^f  attending  on  tJt4 

Talextine,  J        Doke. 

iSir  ToBT  Belch,  Uncle  to  the  ZadgOhYiBL, 

Sir  Andbew  Aguecueek. 

3lALyoLio,  Steward  to  Olivia. 


Fabian, 
Clown, 


■•} 


Servants  to  Oliyia. 


Olivia,  a  rich  Qmnteu. 
Viola,  tit  love  with  the  Duke. 
Mabia,  Olivia's  Woman. 


Lords,  Friests,  Sailors,  Qflcers,  Musieiant^ 
and  other  Attendants* 


6CEKE,— wl  City  in  Illjria,  and  the  Sea^coast  near  it. 
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ACT      I. 

SCENE  I.— An  Apartment  in  the  Bvke'a  Palace. 

Enter  Duke,  Curio,  and  other  Lords ;  Musicians  attending. 

Duke.  H  music  be  the  food  of  love,  play  on ; 
Give  me  excess  of  it ;  that  surfeiting, 

The  appetite  may  sicken,  and  so  die. 

That  strain  again ;  it  had  a  dying  fall : 

O,  it  came  o'er  my  ear,  like  the  sweet  sound* 

That  breathes  upon  a  bank  of  violets, 

Stealing,  and  giving  odour ! — Enough ;  no  more  z 

TP  is  not  so  sweet  now,  as  it  was  before. 

0  spirit  of  love,  how  quick  and  fresh  art  thou ! 

That,  notwithstending  thy  capacity 

Beceiveth  as  the  sea,  nought  enters  there, 

Of  what  validity  and  pitch  soe'er. 

But  falls  into  abatement  and  low  price. 

Even  in  a  minute!  so  Ml  of  shapes  is  fancy, 

That  it  alone  is  high-f^tastical. 

Cue.  Will  you  go  hunt,  my  lord  ? 

Duke.  TSTiat?  Curio. 

Cub.  The  hart. 

Duke.  Why,  so  I  do,  the  noblest  that  I  have : 
O,  when  mine  eyes  did  see  Olivia  iirst, 
Methought,  she  purg'd  the  air  of  .pestilence ! 
That  instant  was  I  tum'd  into  a  hart ; 
And  my  desires,  like  fell  and  cruel  hounds, 
E'er  since  pursue  me. — 

Enter  VALENTOne. 

How  now  I  what  news  from  her  ? 
\Mi.  So  please  my  lord,  I  might  not  be  admitted, 
But  from  her  handmaid  do  return  this  answer: 
The  element  itself,  till  seven  years*  heat, 
Shall  not  behold  her  face  at  ample  view ; 
Bat,  like  a  cloistress,  she  will  veiled  walk. 
And  water  once  a  day  her  chamber  round 
With  eye-offending  brine :  all  this  to  season 

•  O,  it  earns  o'er  my  ear^  like  the  etoeet  sound—]  So  the  early  text,  bat  Pope  changed 
'  to^  eouth,  and  the  alteration  has  been  approved,  perhaps  too  readily,  by  nearly 


ererr  editor  axid  critic  since  his  time;  at  aU  erents,  if  eouth  were  the  poet's  word,  lie 
arasl  hare  employed  it^  not  in  the  sense  Pope  intended  of  eouth-mna,  but  as  eoutU, 
sewthf  or  eoHff  A  is  used  in  the  North,  to  signify  the  soft  whisper  of  the  breeze : — 

«  The  soft  south  Gtiheswyrey  and  sound  of  the  stremes, 
The  swelt  sarour  of  the  swairde,  and  sineing  of  fewUs, 
Might  comfort  any  creature  of  the  kyn  of  Adam." 

DunboTf  Maitland's  Poems,  p  64 
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A  brother's  dead  love,  which  she  would  keep  fresh 
And  lasting  in  her  sad  remembrance. 

DuKK  0,  she  that  hath  a  heart  of  that  fine  frame 
To  pay  this  debt  of  love  but  to  a  brother, 
How  will  she  love,  when  the  rich  golden  shaft 
Hath  kiU'd  the  flock  of  all  affections  else         . 
That  live  in  her  I — when  liver,  brain,  and  heart, 
These  sovereign  thrones,  are  all  supplied  and  fiU'd — 
Her  sweet  perfection,* — ^with  one  setf  king ! — 
Away  before  me  to  sweet  beds  of  flowers ; 
Love-thoughts  lie  rich,  when  canopied  with  bowers.  [Exeunt 

SCENE  U.—The  Sea-coast 

Enter  YiOLA,  Captain,  and  Sailors. 

Vio.  What  country,  friends,  is  -this  ? 

Cap.  This  is  Illyria^  lady. 

Vio.  And  what  should  I  do  in  Illyria? 
lly  brother  he  is  in  Elysiunu 
Perchance,  he  is  not  drown'd : — what  think  yon,  sailors? 

Cap.  It  is  perchance,  that  you  yourself  were  sav'd. 

Vio.  0  my  poor  brother !  and  so  perchance  may  he  be. 

Cap.  True,  madam :  and,  to  comfort  you  with  chance, 
Assure  yourself,  after  our  ship  did  split, 
When  you,  and  those  poor  number  sav'd  with  you. 
Hung  on  our  driving  boat,  I  saw  your  brother. 
Most  provident  in  peril,  bind  himself 
(Courage  and  hope  both  teaching  him  the  practice) 
To  a  s^ng  mas^  that  liv'd  upon  the  sea ; 

•  when  liver,  brain,  and  Jieart, 

These  awereign  thrones,  are  all  supplied  andJUPd^ 
Her  sweet  pOTfection,— tct^A  me  mfking  /— ^ 

The  old  copy  has,  '*  Her  sweet  perfections^*  a  slight  but  unfortunate  misprint,  whick 
totaUy  destroys  the  meaning  of  the  poet.    The  passage  should  be  read, — 

" When  liver,  brain,  and  heart. 

These  sovereign  thrones,  are  all  supplied  and  tiU'd 
With  one  self  king, — ^her  sweet  penection." 

The  "  sweet  perfection  "  not  being,  as  Steevens  conjectured,  her  liver,  bram,  and  htmrt» 
but  her  husoand,  her  *'  one  sell  [or  single]  king."  According  to  the  doctxino  oi 
Shakespeare's  time,  a  female  was  imperfect,  her  nature  undeveloped,  nntU.  by  marriage 
she  was  incori>orated  with  the  other  sex. 

" and  as  one  glorious  flame. 

Meeting  another,  grows  the  same :  ** 

The  writers  of  the  period  abound  in  allusions  to  this  belief: — 

"3iarriage  their  object  is;  their  Atf»f»^  then, 
And  now  perfection,  they  receive  from  men." 

OvBEBUBY*8  "  Wife," 

See  also  Donne's  "  Epithalamium  made  at  Lincoln's  Inn,"  in  whioh  this,  the  pre* 
•dominating  idea  on  such  occasions,  is  made  the  burden  of  every  stanxa: — 

**  Weep  not,  nor  blush,  here  is  no  grief  nor  shame. 
To-day  put  on  perfection^  and  a  woman's  name.*'  * 
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WTiere,  like  Arion*  on  the  dolphin's  backy 
I  saw  him  hold  acquaintance  with  the  waves, 
So  long  as  I  could  see. 

Vio.  ^or  saying  so,  there 's  gold : 

Mine  own  escape  unfoWeth  to  my  hope, — 
Whereto  thy  speech  serves  for  authority, — 
The  like  of  him.    Know'st  thou  this  country  ? 

Cap.  Ay,  madam,  well ;  for  I  was  bred  and  bom 
Not  three  hours'  travel  from  this  very  place. 

Vio.  Who  governs  here  ? 

Gap.  a  noble  duke,  in  nature  as  in  name. 

Vio.  What  is  his  name  ? 

Cap.  Orsino. 

Vio.  Orsino !  I  have  heard  my  father  name  him : 
He  was  a  bachelor  then. 

Cap.  And  so  is  now,  or  was  so  very  late ; 
For  but  a  month  ago  I  went  from  hence. 
And  then  't  was  fi^sh  in  murmur  (as,  you  know, 
What  great  ones  do,  the  less  will  prattle  of). 
That  he  did  seek  the  love  of  fair  Olivia. 

Vio.  What's  she? 

Cap.  a  virtuous  maid,  the  daughter  of  a  count      ^ 
That  died  some  twelvemonth  since ;  then  leaving  her 
In  the  protection  of  liis  son,  her  brother. 
Who  shortly  also  died :  for  whose  dear  love,     , 
^ey  sav,  she  hath  abjur'd  the  company 
Ana  sight*  of  men. 

Vio.  0,  that  I  served  that  lady, 

And  might  not  be  deliver'd  to  the  world, 
Till  I  had  made  mine  own  occasion  mellow 
What  my  estate  is ! 

Cap.  That  were  hard  to  compass ; 

Because  she  will  admit  no  kind  of  suit. 
No,  not  the  duke's.  ^ 

Vio.  There  is  a  feir  behaviour  in  thee,  captain ; 
And  though  that  nature  with  a  beauteous  wall 
Doth  oft  dose  in  pollution,  yet  of  thee 
I  will  believe  thou  hast  a  mmd  that  suits 
With  this  thy  fstir  dnd  outward  character. 
I  pi'ytiiee,  (and  I  '11  pay  thee  bounteously,) 
Conceal  me- what  I  am ;  and  be  my  aid 
For  duoh  disguise  as,  haply,  shall  become 
The  form  of  my  intent.    I  '11  serve  this  duke  ; 
Thou  shalt  present  me  as  an  eunuch  to  him, 

(•)  Old  text,  Orum, 


•  the  company 

Aftd  sight  of  nun.] 
The  old  text  runs : — 

" tite  sight 

And  ewnpany**  &c. 

Honmcr  made  the  necessary  transposition. 
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It  may  be  worth  thy  pains ;  for  I  can  smg, 
And  speak  to  him  in  many  sorts  of  music, 
That  will  allow  me  very  worth  his  service. 
What  else  may  hap,  to  time  I  will  commit ; 
Only  shape  thou  thy  silence  to  my  wit. 

Cap.  Be  you  his  eunuch,  and  your  mute  I  '11  be : 
When  mv  tongue  blabs,  then  let  mine  eyes  not  see ! 

Vio.  1  thaii  thee :  lead  me  on.  lExeunL 

SCENE  III.— .4  Roam  in  Olivia's  House. 
Enter  Sir  Toby  Belch  and  Maeia. 

Sir  To.  What  a  plague  means  my  niece,  to  take  the  deaUi  of  her 
T)rother  thus  ?    I  am  sure  care 's  an  enemy  to  life. 

Mar.  By  my  troth,  sir  Toby,  you  must  come  in  earlier  o'  nights; 
your  cousin,  my  lady,  takes  great  exceptions  to  your  ill  hours. 

Sir  To.  Why,  let  her  except  before  excepted. 

Mar.  Ay,  but  you  must  confine  yourself  within  the  modest  limits 
of  order. 

Sir  To.  Cmifine!  I'll  confine  myself  no  finer  than  I  am:  these 
clothes  are  good  enough  to  drink  in,  and  so  be  these  boots  too : — an 
they  be  not,  let  them  hang  themselves  in  their  own  straps. 

Mar.  That  quaffing  and  drinking  will  undo  you:  I  heard  my  lady 
talk  of  it  yesterday ;  and  of  a  foolish  knight  that  you  brought  m  one 
night  here  to  be  her  wooer. 

Sir  To.  Who  ?  Sir  Andrew  Aguecheek  ? 

Mar.  Ay,  he. 

Sir  To.  He's  as  tall*  a  man  as  any's  in  lUyria. 

Mar.  What 's  that  to  the  purpose  ? 

Sir  To.  Why,  he  has  three  thousand  ducats  a  year. 

Mar.  Ay,  but  he 'U  have  but  a  year  in  all  these  ducats ;  he'saveiy 
fool  and  a  prodigal. 

Sir  To.  Fie,  mat  you  '11  say  so !  he  plays  o'  the  viol-de-gamboyB,(i) 
Mid  speaks  three  or  four  languages  word  for  word  without  book,  am 
hath  all  the  good  gifts  of  nature. 

Mar.  He  hath,  indeed, — almost  natural:  for,  besides  that  he*s  a 
fool,  he 's  a  great  quarreller ;  and,  but  that  he  hath  the  gift  of  a 
coward  to  allay  the  gust  he  hath  in  Quarrelling,  't  is  thought  among 
the  prudent,  he  would  quickly  have  tne  gift  of  a  grave. 

Sir  To.  By  this  hand,  they  are  scoundrels  and  substractors,  that 
say  so  of  him.    Who  are  they  ? 

Mar.  They  that  add  moreover,  he's  drunk  nightly  in  jonr 
company. 

Sir  To.  With  drinking  healths  to  my  niece ;  I  '11  drink  ta  her,  as 
long  as  there  is  a  passage  in  my  throat  and  drink  in  Blyria.  He 's  a 
coward,  and  a  coystril,^  that  will  not  drink  to  my  niece,  till  his  brains 

•  JTtf  *«  as  tall  a  tnan^']  That  is,  as  able  a  man.  "  A  tall  man  of  his  handi,  meant  a 
^ood  fighter:  a  tall  man  of  hit  tongtte,  a  licentious  speaker;  ai»  a  tall  man  of  kii 
irtneher^  a  hearty  feeder." — Gippord. 

*  Coyatril, — ]  A  mean  groom  or  peasant;  derived,  it  is  thought,  from  the  Low  Latin, 
Coteretlm. 
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turn  o'  the  toe  like  a  parish.top.(2)  What,  wench !  CastUiano  vulgo  ;• 
for  here  comes  sir  Andrew  Agueface. 

Enter  Sir  Aitobbw  Agubchbbk. 

Sir  And.  Sir  Toby  Belch !  how  now,  sir  Toby  Belch  I 

8m  To.  Sweet  sir  Andrew  I 

Sir  Am).  Bless  yon,  fiEdr  shrew. 

Mar.  And  yon  too,  sir. 

Sir  To.  Accost,  sir  Andrew,  accost. 

Sir  Aot).  What's  that? 

Sir  To.  My  niece's  chamber-maid. 

Sir  And.  Gk>od  mistress  Accost,  I  desire  better  acquaintance. 

Mar.  My  name  is  Mary,  sir. 

Sir  And.  Good  mistress  Mary  Accost, 

Sir  To.  Ton  mistake,  knight:  a4X08t  is  fix)nt  her,  board  her,  woo 
her,  assail  her. 

Sir  And.  By  my  troth,  \  would  not  undertake  her  in  this  company. 
Is  that  the  meaning  of  acrostf 

Mar.  Fare  you  well,  gentlemen. 

Sir  To.  An  thou  let  part  so,  sir  Andrew,  would  thou  might'st  never 
draw  sword  again. 

Sir  And.  An  you  part  so,  mistress,  I  would  I  might  never  draw 
■sword  again.    Fair  lady,  do  von  think  you  have  fools  in  hand  ? 

Mar.  Sir,  I  have  not  you  by  the  hand. 

Sir  And.  Marry,  but  you  shall  have,  and  here 's  my  hand. 

Mar.  Now,  sir,  thougnt  is  free :  I  pray  you,  bring  your  hand  to  the 
buttery-bar,  (3)  and  let  it  drink. 

Sir  And.  Wherefore,  sweet  heart  ?  what 's  your  metaphor  ? 

Mar.  It 's  dry,  sir.^ 

Sm  And.  Why,  I  think  so :  I  am  not  such  an  ass,  but  I  can  keep 
my  hand  dry.    But  what 's  your  jest  ? 

Mar.  a  dry  jest,  sir. 

Sir  And.  Are  you  full  of  them  ? 

Mar.  Ay,  sir ;  I  have  them  at  my  fingers'  ends :  marry,  now  I  let 
go  your  hand,  I  am  barren.  iJEhsit  Maria. 

Ste  To.  0  knight,  thou  lack'st  a  cup  of  canary :  when  did  I  see 
thee  so  put  down? 

Sir  Asd.  Never  in  your  life,  I  think,  unless  you  see  canary  put  me 
down.  Methinks  sometimes  I  have  no  more  wit  than  a  Christian  or 
an  ordinary  man  has :  but  I  am  a  great  eater  of  bee^  and  I  believe 
that  does  harm  to  my  wit. 

Sir  To.  No  question. 

Sir  And.  An  I  thought  that,  I'd  forswear  it  I  '11  ride  home  to 
morrow,  sir  Toby. 

Sir  To.  Poitrquoiy  my  dear  knight? 

Sir  And.  What  iBjpourquoif  do  or  not  do  ?  I  would  I  had  bestowed 

•  Ceutiliano  vulgo ;"]  Warburton  proposed,  "  Gastiliano-voltOy  put  on  your  CoftiliaUy 
that  is,  your  grave  looks;"  but  Maria  appears  already  to  have  been  more  serious  than 
suited  mr  Tobjr's  humour. 

k  Jt  *8  dnr,  sir.]  As  a  moist  hand  was  commonly  accounted  to  denote  an  amatory  dis- 
position, a  ary  one  was  considered  symptomatic  of  debility. 
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that  time  in  the  tongues,  that  I  have  in  fencing,  dancing,  and  bear- 
baiting  :  0,  had  I  but  followed  the  arte ! 

SiE  To.  Then  hadst  thou  had  an  excellent  head  of  hajr.  • 

Sm  Akd.  Why,  would  that  hare  mended  my  hair  ? 

Snt  To.  Past  qpestion ;  for  thou  seest,  it  will  not  curl  by*  nature. 

Sib  Akd.  But  it  becomes  me  well  enough,  does 't  not  ? 

Sm  To.  Excellent !  it  hangs  like  flax  on  a  distaff;  and  I  hope  to 
see  a  huswife  take  thee  between  her  legs  and  smn  it  off. 

Sm  And.  Faith,  I'll  home  to-morrow,  sir  Toby:  yoiu*  niece  will 
not  be  seen ;  or  if  she  be,  it's  four  to  one  she  '11  none  of  me ;  the- 
count  himself,  here  hard  by,  wooes  her. 

Sm  To.  She  '11  none  o'  the  count ;  she  '11  not  match  above  her 
degree,  neither  in  estate,  years,  nor  wit;  I  have  heard  her  swear 't. 
Tut,  there 's  life  in  %  man. 

Sm  And.  I  '11  stay  a  month  longer.  I  am  a  fellow  6'  the  strangest 
mind  f  the  world;  I  delight  iu  masques  and  revels  sometimes 
altogether. 

Sm  To.  Art  thou  good  at  these  kick-shaws,  knight? 

Sir  And.  As  any  man  in  Illyria,  whatsoever  he  be,  under  the 
degree  of  mv  betters ;  and  yet  I  will  not  compare  with  an  old  man« 

Sir  To.  What  is  thy  excellence ?  in  a  gaUiard,  knight? 

Sir  And.  Faith,  I  can  cut  a  caper. 

Sir  To.  And  I  can  cut  the  mutton  to 't. 

Sir  And.  And  I  think  I  have  the  back-trick,  simply  as  strong  as 
any  man  in  Illyria. 

Sir  To.  Wherefore  are  these  things  hid?  wherefore  have  these- 

S'fts  a  curtain  before  'em?  are  they  bke  to* take  dust,  like  mistress 
^IPs  picture  ?  (4)  why  dost  thou  not  go  to  church  in  a  galliard,  and 
come  home  in  a  coranto?  My  very  walk  should  be  ajig;  I  would 
oot  so  much  as  make  water,  but  in  a  sink-a-pace.  What  dost  thou 
iuean  ?  is  it  a  world  to  hide  virtues  in  ?  I  did  think,  by  the  excellent- 
constitution  of  thy  leg,  it  was  formed  under  the  star  of  a  galliard. 

Sm  And,  Av,  't  is  strong,  and  it  does  indifferent  well  in  a  flame* 
coloured  •  stock.    Shall  we  set  about  some  revels  ? 

Sm  To.  What  shall  we  do  else?  were  we  not  bom  under  Taurus? 

Sm  And.  Taurus?  that'sf  sides  and  heart. 

Sm  To.  No,  sir ;  it  is  legs  and  thighs.  Let  me  see  thee  caper : 
ha!  higher:  ha,  ha! — excellent!  {ExeunL 


SCENE  IV.— ^  Boom  in  the  Duke'«  Palace. 

Miter  Valentine,  and  Viola  m  man's  atHre. 

Val.  If  the  duke  continues  these  fevours  towards  jou,  Gesario, 
you  are  like  to  be  much  advanced;  he  hath  known  you  but  three 
dav^  and  already  you  are  no  stranger. 

Vio.  You  either  fear  hisliumour  or  my  negligence,  that  you  call  in 

(•)  Old  text,  dam*d  coloured,  (f)  Old  text,  That, 

•  //  wi/l  not  curl  by  mtursA  The  old  text  reads,  it  wiU  not  cool  mv  nature.  Corractod 
l»y  Tlipobflld.  ^^ 
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?[ue8tion  the  continuance  of  his  love :  is  he  inconstant,  sir,  in  his 
avours  ? 
Yal.  No,  believe  me. 
Vio.  I  Ihank  you.    Here  comes  the  count. 

Enter  Duke,  Oueio,  and  AttendnuLs, 

DuKB.  Who  saw  Cesario,  ho  ? 

Vio.  On  your  attendance,  my  lord ;  here. 

Duke.  Stand  you  awhile  aloof. — Cesario, 
Thou  know'st  no  less  but  all ;  I  have  unclasp'd 
To  thee  the  book  even  of  my  secret  soul : 
Therefore,  good  youth,  address  thy  gait  unto  her ; 
Be  not  denied  access,  stand  at  her  doors. 
And  tell  them,  there  thy  fixed  foot  shall  grow. 
Till  thou  have  audience. 

Vio.  Sure,  my  noble  lord, 

If  she  be  so  abandoned  to  her  sorrow 
As  it  is  spoke,  she  never  will  admit  me. 

Duke.  Be  clamorous,  and  leap  all  civil  bounds,  I 

Bather  than  make  uiq)rofited  return.  ' 

Vio*  Say,  I  do  speak  with  her,  my  lord,  what  then  ? 

Duke.  0,  then  unfold  the  passion  of  my  love. 
Surprise  her  with  discourse  of  my  dear  faith : 
It  wiall  become  thee  well  to  act  my  woes ; 
She  will  attend  it  better  in  thy  youth. 
Than  in  a  nuncio*  of  more  grave  aspect. 

Vio.  I  think  not  so,  my  lord. 

Duke.  Dear  lad,  believe  it : 

For  they  shall  yet  belie  thy  happy  years. 
That  s^y  thou  art  a  man :  Diana's  up 
Is  not  more  smooth  and  rubious ;  thy  small  pipe 
Is  as  the  maiden's  organ,  shrill,  and  sound, 
And  all  is  semblative  a  woman's  part. 
I  know  thy  constellation  is  right  apt 
For  this  affair : — some  four  or  five  attend  him ; 
All,  if  you  will ;  for  I  myself  am  best, 
When  least  in  company :  prosper  well  in  this. 
And  thou  shalt  live  as  freely  as  thy  lord, 
To  call  his  fortunes  thine. 

Vio.  I'll  do  my  best,        '^  ^.^^'^'^^^ 

To  woo  your  lady :  yet,  [ul^wfo.]  a  barful  strife!  k.  >^ 
Whoe'^  I  woo,  myself  would  be  his  wife.       ^-^^  Exeunt. 


SCENE  v.— ^  Room  in  Olivia's  House. 

Enter  Maria  and  Clown.  (5) 
Mail  Nay,  either  tell  me  where  thou  hast  been,  or  I  will  not  open 


(♦)  Old  copy,  nunUo*$. 
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my  lips  so  wide  as  a  bristle  may  enter,  in  way  of  Siy  excuse :  my  lady 
wfll  hang  thee  for  thy  absence. 

Clo.  Let  her  hang  me:  he,  that  is  well  hanged  in  this  world, 
needs  to  fear  no  colom^* 

Mab.  Make  that  good. 

Clo.  He  shall  see  none  to  fear. 

Ma^.  a  good  lenten* answer:  I  can  tell  thee  where  that  saying 
was  bom,  of,  I  fear  no  colours, 

Clo.  Where,  good  mistress  Maiy? 

Mae.  Li  the  wars ;  and.  that  may  you  be  bold  to  say  in  your 
foolery. 

Clo.  Well,  God  give  them  wisdom  that  have  it ;  and  those  that  are 
fools,  let  them  use  their  talents. 

Mae.  Yet  you  will  be  hanged  for  being  sa  long  absent;  or,  to  be 
turned  away, — is  not  that  as  good  as  a  hanging  to  you  ? 

Clo.  Many  a  good  hanging  prevents  a  bad  marriage;  and,  for 
turning  away,  let  summer  l^ar  it  out. 

Mar.  You  are  resolute,  then? 
^    CLa  Not  so  neither,  but  I  am  resolved  on  two  points. 
"    Mae.  Thatj  if  one  break,  the  other  will  hold ;  or,  if  both  break, 
your  gaskins^  fall. 

Clo.  Apt,  in  good  faith ;  very  apt !  Well,  go  thy  way ;  if  sir  Toby 
would  leave  drinking,  thou  wert  as  witty  a  piece  of  Eve's  flesh  afi  any 
in  Illyria. 

Mae.  Peace,  yqu  rogue,  no  more  o'  that.  Here  comes  my  lady : 
make  your  excuse  wisely,  you  were  best.  \_Exit. 

Clo.  Wit;  and 't  be  thy  will,  put  me  into  good  fooling !  Those  wits, 
that  think  they  have  thee,  do  very  oft  prove  fools ;  aiid  I,  that  am 
sure  I  lack  thee,  may  pass  for  a  wise  man :  for  what  says  Qumapalus  ? 
Better  a  witty  fool  than  a  foolish  wit. 

Enter  Oltvu,  Malvolio,  and  Attendants. 

God  bless  thee,  lady! 

Oli.  Take  the  fool  away. 

Clo.  Do  you  not  hear,  fellows  ?  take  away  the  lady. 

Oll  Go  to,  you  "re  a  dry  fool ;  I  '11  no  more  of  you :  besides,  you 
grow  dishonest, 

Clo.  Two  faults,  madonna,  that  drink  and  good  counsel  will 
amend:  for  give  the  dry  fool  drink,  then  is  the  fool  not  diy;  bid 
the  dishonest  man  mend  himself;  if  he  mend,  he  is"  no  longer  dis- 
honest ;  if  he  cannot,  let  the  botcher  mend  him :  any  thing  tiiat  's 
inended  is  but  patched :  virtue  that  transgresses  is  but  patched  with 
sin;  and  sin  that  amends  is  but  patched  with  virtue.  If  that  this 
simple  syllogism  will  serve,  so ;  if  it  will  not,  what  remedy  ?  As  tiiere 
is  no  true  cuckold  but  calamity,  so  beauty 's  a  flower. — "Kie  lady  bade 
take  away  the  fool ;  therefore,  I  say  again,  take  her  away. 


(*)  Old  copy,  UnUm, 
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Oli.  Sir,  I  bade  them  take  away  you. 

Olo.  Misprision  in  the  highest  degree ! — Lady,  Gucullus  non  facU 
monachum;  that 's  as  much  to  say  as,*  I  wear  not  motley  in  my 
brain.    Good  madonna,  give  me  leave  to  prove  you  a  fool. 

Oli.  Can  you  do  it? 

Olo.  Dexterously,  good  madonna, 

Oli.  Make  your  proof. 

Clo.  I  must  catechize  you  for  it,  madonna;  good  my  mouse  of 
virtue,  answer  me. 

Oli.  Well,  sir,  for  want  of  other  idleness,  I  '11  bide  your  proof. 

Clo.  Good  madonna,  why  moumest  thou  ? 

Oli.  Good  fool,  for  my  brother's  death. 

Clo.  I  think  his  soul  is  in  hell,  madonna. 

Ou.  I  know  his  soul  is  in  heaven,  fool. 

Clo.  The  more  fool,  madonna,  to  mourn  for  your  brother's  soul 
being  in  heaven.    Take  away  the  fool,  gentlemen. 

Oli.  What  think  you  of  this  fool,  Malvolio  ?  doth  he  not  mend  ? 

Mal.  Yes,  and  shall  do  till  the  pangs  of  death  shake  him : 
infirmity,  that  decays  the  wise,  doth  ever  make  the  better  fool. 

Clo.  God  send  you,  sir,  a  speedy  infirmly,  for  the  better  increasing 
your  folly !  Sir  Toby  will  be  sworn  that  I  am  no  fox ;  but  he  will 
not  pass  his  word  for  two  pence  that  you  are  no  fool. 

Oli.  How  say  you  to  that,  Malvolio  ? 

Mal.  I  marvel  your  ladyship  takes  delight  in  such  a  barren  rascal ; 
I  saw  him  put  down  the  oUier  day  with  an  ordinary  fool,^  that  has  no 
more  brain  than  a  stone.  Look  you  now,  he's  out  of  his  guard 
aheady;  unless  you  laugh  and  minister  occasion  to  him,  he  is 
gagged.  I  protest^  I  take  these  wise  men,  that  croT  so  at  these  set 
kind  of  fools,  no  better  than  the  fools'  zanies. 

Oli.  0,  you  are  siA^f  self-love,  Malvoho,  and  taste  with  a  distem- 
pered appetite.  To  be  generous,  guiltless,  and  of  free  disposition,  is  to 
take  those  things  for  bird-bolts,  that  you  deem  cannon-bullets :  there 
is  no  slander  in  an  allowed  fool,  though  he  do  nothing  but  rail ;  norno 
railing  in  a  known  discreet  man,  though  he  do  nothing  but  reprove. 

Clo.  Now  Mercury  endue  thee  with  leasing,*'  for  thou  speakest  well 
of  fools. 

Re-enter  Mama. 

Mab.  Madam,  there  is  at  the  gate  a  young  gentleman,  much  desires 
to  speak  wifli  you.  , 

Oli.  From  the  count  Orsino,  is  it  ? 

•  That  *t  as  much  to  say  as, — "]  In  inodem  editions  this  is  usuaUy  printed  in  con- 
formity with  modem  construction, — "  That*8  as  much  as  to  say ;"  but  the  form  in  the 
text  was  not  uncommon  in  old  language : — "  And  yet  it  is  said, — labour  in  thy  vocation ; 
▼hich  is  as  much  to  say  as*'  &c. — "Henry  VI."  (Part  Second),  Act  IV.  Sc.  2. 

*»  An  ordinary  /oo/, — ]  An  ordinary  fool  may  mean  a  common  fool;  but  more  pro- 
bably, as  Shakespeare  had  always  an  eye  to  the  manners  of  his  own  countrymen,  he 
referred  to  a  jester  hired  to  make  sport  for  the  diners  at  a  public  ordinary. 

«  Now  Mercitry  endue  thee  with  leasing,  for  thou  Rpeakest  well  of  fooli.]  The  humour 
of  this  is  not  very  conspicuous  even  by  tlie  light  of  Johnson's  comment, — "May  Mercury 
toach  thee  to  lie,  since  thou  liest  in  favour  of  foob !" 
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Mab.  I  know  not,  madam;  'tis  a  fair  young  man,  and  well 
attended. 

Oli.  Who  of  my  people  ^old  him  in  delay  ? 

Mae.  Sir  Toby,  madam,  your  kinsman. 

Oli.  Fetch  him  off,  I  pray  you ;  he  speaks  nothing  but  madman : 
fie  on  him !  \_Exit  Mama.]  Go  you,  Malyolio :  if  it  be  a  suit  from 
the  count,  I  am  sick,  or  not  at  home ;  what  you  will,  to  dismiss  it. 
[Exit  Malvolic]  Now  you  see,  sir,  how  your  fi)oling  grows  old, 
and  people  dislike  it. 

Clo.  Thou  hast  spoke  for  us,  madonna,  as  if  thy  eldest  son  should 
be  a  fool, — ^whose  skidl  Jove  cram  with  brains !  for  here  he  comes, 
one  of  thy  kin,  has  a  most  weak  jt?«a  mater. 

Enter  Sfr  Toby  BmxM. 

Oli.  By  mine  honour,  half  drunk. — ^What  is  he  at  the  gate, 
cousin? 

Sm  To.  A  gentleman. 

Oli.  a  gentleman  I  what  gentleman  ? 

Sir  To.  'Tis  a  gentleman  here — a  plague  o'  these  pickle-herring  I 
'  ■'•  — How  now,  sot ! 

Clo.'  Good  sir  Toby! 

Oli.  Cousin,  cousin,  how  have  you  come  so  early  by  this  lethargy? 

Sir  To.  Lechery !  I  defy  lechery.     There 's  one  at  the  gate- 

Otii.  Ay,  marry  ;  what  is  he  ?  , 

Sir  To.  Let  him  be  the  devil,  an  he  will,  I  care  not :  give  me 
faith,  say  L    WeU,  it 's  all  one.  "  lEmt. 

Oli.  What 's  a  drunken  man  Uke,  fool  ? 

Clo.  Like  a  d^o^vned  man,  a  ft)ol,  and  a  madman :  one  dratight 
above  heat  makes  him  a  fool ;  the  second  mads  him ;  and  a  third 
drowns  him,  -^ 

Oli.  Go  thou  and  seek  the  crowner,  and  let  mm  sit  o'  my  coa ;  for 
he  *8  in  the  third  degree  of  drink, — he 's  drowned :  go,  look  after  him. 

Clo.  He  is  but  mad  yet,  madonna ;  and  the  fool  i^all  look  to  the 
madman.  [Eant  Clown. 

Re-enter  Malvolio. 

Mal.  Madam,  yond  young  fellow  swears  he  will  speak  with  you.  I 
•  told  him  you  were  sick ;  he  takes  on  him  to  understfoid  so  much,  and 
therefore  comes  to  speak  with  you :  I  told  him  you  i^ere  asleep ;  he 
Beems  to  have  a  fore-knowledge  of  that  too,  and  therefore  comes  to 
speak  with  you.  WTiat  is  to  be  said  to  him,  lady?  he's  fortified 
against  any  denial. 

Oli.  Tell  him,  he  shall  not  speak  with  me. 

Mal.  H'  as  beSen  told  so ;  and  he  says,  he  'U  stand  at  your  door  like 
8  sheriff's  post,  (6)  and  be  the  supporter  to  a  bench,  but  he  '11  speak 
with  you* 

Oll  What  kind  o'  man  is  he  ? 

Mal.  Why,  of  man  kind  ? 

Oli.  Wliat  manner  of  man  ? 

Mal.  Of  very  ill  manner ;  he  '11  speak  with  you,  will  you  or  no. 

Oli.  Of  what  personage  and  years  is  he  ? 
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Mal.  Not  yet  old  enough  for  a  man,  nor  yonng  enough  for  a  boy ; 
as  a  squash  is  before  't  is  a  peas-cod,  or  a  codling  when  't  is  abnost  an 
apple :  't  is  with  him  in  sttmding  water,  between  boy  and  man.  He 
is  very  well-favoured,  and  he  speaks  very  shrewishly ;  one  would  think 
his  mother's  milk  were  scarce  out  of  him. 

Ou.  Let  him  approach ;  call  in  my  gentlewoman. 

Mal.  Gentlewoman,  my  lady  calls.  lExit. 

Se-mter  ^Iaria.  * 

Oli.  Give  me  my  veil :  come,  throw  it  o'er  my  face  5 
We  '11  once  more  hear  Orsino's  embassy. 

Enter  Viola.* 

Yio.  The  honourable  lady  of  the  house,  which  is  she  ? 

Oli.  Speak  to  me,  I  shall  answer  for  her :  your  will  ? 

Via  Most  radiant,  exquisite,  and  unmatchable  beauty, — I  pray  you 
tell  me  if  this  be  the  lady  of  the  house,  for  I  never  saw  her :  1  would 
be  loth  to  cast  aw^y  my  speech ;  for,  besides  that  it  is  excellently  well 
penned,  I  have  taken  great  pains  to  con  it.  Good  beauties,  let  me 
sustain  no  scorn ;  I  am  ve^y  comptible,*  even  to  the  least  sinister 
usage.   ^ 

Oli.  Whence  came  you,  sir  ? 

Vio.  I  can  say  little  more  than  I  have  studied,  and  that  question 's 
out  of  my  part.  Good  gentle  one,  give  me  modest  assurance  if  you  be 
the  lady  or  the'^house,  that  I  may  proceed  in  my  speech. 

Oli.  Are  you  a  comedian  ? 

Vio.  No,  my  profomd  heart :  and  jet,  by  the  very  fangs  of  malice 
I  swear,  I  am  not  toBi  play.    Are  you  the  lady  of  the  house  ? 

Oli.  If  I  do  not  usurp  myself,  I  am. 

Vio.  Most  certain,  if  you  are  she,  you  do  usurp  jrourself ;  for  what 
is  yours  to  bestow  is  not  yours  to  reserve.  But  this  is  from  my  com- 
mission :  I  will  on  with  my  speech  in  your  praise,  and  then  show  you 
the  heart  of  my  message. 

Ou.  Come  to  what  is  important  in 't :  I  forgive  you  the  praise. 

Vio.  Alas,  I  took  great  pains  to  study  it,  and  't  is  poetical. 

Oli.  It  is  the  more  like  to  be  feigned :  I  pray  you,  keep  it  in.  I 
heard  you  were  saucy  at  my  gates,  and  allowed  your  approach  rather 
to  wonder  at  you  than  to  hear  you.  If  you  be  not  ^  mad,  be  gone ;  if 
you  have  reason,  be  brief:  'tis  not  that  time  of  moon  with  me  to 
make  one  jn  so  skipping  a  dialogue. 

Mab.  Will  you  hoist  sail,  sir?  here  lies  your  way. 

Vio.  No,  good  swabber ;  I  am  to  hull  here  a  little  longer. — Some 
mollification  for  your  giant>  sweet  lady. 

Oll  Tell  me  your  mind. 

(♦)  Old  cepy,  VioUnta, 

»  Complible,— ]  This  must  mean  impressible y  susceptive^  sensible. 

k  Jfyou  be  not  mad^—'l  We  should  perhaps  read—"  If  you  be  but  mad,"  &c.  that  is, 
**  Ifyw,  are  a  mere  madman^  begone,  &c.  No  two  words  ore  more  frequently  con- 
founded in  these  phiys  than  not  and  but. 
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Vio.  I  am  a  messenger.* 

Oli.  Sure,  jrou  have  some  hideous  matter  to  deliver,  when  the 
courtesy  of  it  is  so  fearful.    Speak  your  office. 

Vio.  It  alone  concerns  your  ear.  I  bring  no  overture  of  war,  no 
taxation  of  homage;  I  hold  the  olive  in  my  hand:  my  woids  are  as 
full  of  peace  as  matter. 

Olt   Yet  you  began  rudely.    What  are  you?  what  would  you? 

Vio.  The  rudeness  that  hath  appeared  m  me  have  I  learned  from 
my  entertainment.  What  I  am,  and  what  I  would,  are  as  secret  as 
maidenhead :  to  your  ears,  divinity ;  to  any  other's,  profanation. 

Oli.  Give  us  the  place  alone :  we  will  hear  this  divinity.  [^Exii 
Maria.]    Now,  sir,  what  is  your  text  ? 

Vio.  Most  sweet  lady, 

Oli.  a  comfortable  doctrine,  and  much  may  be  said  of  it.  Where 
lies  your  text  ? 

Vio.  In  Orsino's  bosom. 

Oli.  In  his  bosom !  in  what  chapter  of  his  bosom  ? 

Vio.  To  answer  by  the  method,  m  the  first  of  his  heart. 

Oli.  0, 1  have  read  it ;  it  is  heresy.    Have  you  no  more  to  say  ? 

Vio.  Gbod  madam,  let  me  see  your  face. 

Oli.  Have  you  any  commission  jfrom  your  lord  to  negotiate  with 
my  face  ?  you  are  now  out  of  your  text :  but  we  will  draw  the  curtain, 
and  show  you  the  picture.  Look  you,  sir,  such  a  one  I  was  this 
present :  is 't  not  well  done  ?  [  Unveiling. 

Vio.  Excellently  done,  if  God  did  all. 
^   Oli.  'T  is  in  grain,  sir ;  't  will  endure  wind  and  weather. 

ViO.  'T  is  beauty  truly  blent,  whose  red  and  white 
Nature's  own  sweet  and  cunning  hand  laid  on : 
Lady,  you  are  the  cmePst  she  alive,  ^^ 

If  you  will  lead  these  graces  to  the  grave,     ^P 
And  leave  the  world  no  copy. 

Oli.  0,  sir,  I  will  not  be  so  hard-hearted ;  I  will  give  out  divers 
schedules  of  my  beauty :  it  shall  be  inventoried,  and  every  particle 
and  utensil,  labelled  to  my  will :  as,  item,  two  lips  indifferent  red ; 
item,  two  grey  eyes,  with  lids  to  them ;  item,  one  neck,  one  chin,  and 
so  forth.    Were  you  sent  hither  to  praise^  me  ? 

Vio.  I  see  you  what  you  are, — ^you  are  too  proud ; 
But,  if  vou  were  the  devil,  you  are  fair. 

My  lord  and  master  loves  you :  0,  such  love  ^ 

Could  be  but  recompens'd,  though  you  were  crown'd 
The  nonpareil  of  beauty! 

Oli.  How  does  he  love  me  ? 

Vio.  With  adorations,  with*  fertile  tears, 
With  groans  that  thunder  love,  with  sighs  of  fire. 

(♦)  Old  copy  omits,  with, 

•  Oli.  TeU  me  your  mind. 

Vio.  I  am  a  messenger.] 

In  the  old  copy  these  lines  are  annexed  to  the  preceding  sjwcch,  thus, — "  Vio.  .  .  Some 
niollifirution  for  your  Giant,  swcete  Ladio ;  tell  me  your  minde,  I  am  a  messenger." 
»»  2h  praise  me  ?]  That  is,  to  valuer  to  appraise  me. 
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Oll  Your  lord  does  know  my  mind,  I  cannot  love  him : 
Yet  I  suppose  him  yirtuous,  know  him  noble, 
Of  great  estate,  of  fresh  and  stainless  youth ; 
In  Yoices  well  divulg'd,  free,  leam'd,  and  valiant^ 
And,  in  dimension  and  the  shape  of  nature, 
A  gracious  person ;  but  yet  I  cannot  love  him ; 
He  might  have  took  his  answer  long  ago. 

Yio.  If  I  did  love  you  in  my  master's  flame. 
With  such  a  suffering,  such  a  deadly  life, 
In  your  denial  I  would  find  no  sense ; 
I  would  not  understand  it. 

Oli.  Why,  what  would  you  ? 

Via.  Make  me  a  willow  cabin  at  your  gate, 
And  <^11  upon  my  soul  within  the  house ; 
Write  loyal  cantons  of  contemned  love, 
And  sing  them  loud  even  in  the  dead  of  night ; 
Holla  your  name  to  the  reverberate  hills, 
And  make  the  babbling  gossip  of  the  air 
Cry  out,  Olivia!  0,  you  should  not  rest 
Between  the  elements  of  air  and  earth,  ^ 

But  you  should  pity  me. 

Oli.  You  might  do  much.    What  is  your  parentage  ? 

Vio.  Above  my  fortunes,  yet  my  state  is  well : 
I  am  a  gentleman. 

Oli.  Get  you  to  your  lord ; 

I  cannot  love  him :  let  hmi  send  no  more ;  ^ 

Unless,  perchance,  you  come  to  me  again,  ^ 

To  tell  me  how  he  takes  it.    Fare  you  well : 
I  thank  you  for  yoi^)ains:  spend  this  for  me. 

Vio.  I  am  no  fflPpost,  lady ;  keep  your  purse ; 
My  master,  not  myself,  lacks  recompense. 
Love  make  his  heart  of  flint,  that  you  shall  love ; 
And  let  your  fervour,  like  my  masters,  be 
Plac'd  in  contempt !  Farewell,  fair  cruelty.  \_EjuL 

Oli.  What  is  your parmiage^ 
Above  myfortumsy  yet  my  state  is  well; 

I  am  a  gentleman, 1  '11  be  sworn  thou  art ; 

Thy  tongue,  thy  face,  thy  limbs,  actions,  and  spirit, 

Dg  give  thee  five-fold  blazon : — ^not  too  fast : — soft !  soft ! 

Unless  the  master  were  the  man. — How  now? 

Even  so  quickly  may  one  catch  the  plague? 

Methinks,  I  feel  this  youth's  perfections. 

With  an  invisible  and  subtle  stealth. 

To  creep  in  at  mine  eyes.    Well,  let  it  be. — 

What  ho,  Malvolio  !— 

Re-enter  Malvolio. 

^LOi.  Here,  madam,  at  your  service. 

Oli.  Run  after  that  same  peevish  messenger. 
The  county's  man ;  he  left  this  ring  behind  him 
Would  I  or  not ;  tell  him,  I  'U  none  of  it 
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Desire  him  not  to  flatter  with  his  lord, 
Nor  hold  him  up  with  hopes ;  I  am  not  for  him : 
If  that  the  youth  will  come  tiiis  way  to-morrow, 
I  '11  give  him  reasons  for  t.    Hie  thee,  Malvolio. 

Mal.  Madam,  I  wilL  lEuL 

Oll  I  do  I  know  not  what;  and  fear  to  find 
Mine  eve  too  great  a  flatterer  for  my  mind.  ^ 

Fate,  show  thy  force:  ourselves  we  do  not  owe ; 
What  is  decreSed  must  be , — and  be  this  so!  \^ExeunL 


ACT    11. 

SCENE  l.—Th&  SeorCoasU 
Enter  Antonio  and  Sebastiak. 


Ant.  Will  you  stay  no  longer?  nor  will  you  not  that  I  go  with 
you? 

Seb.  By  your  patience,  no :  my  stars  shine  darkly  over  me ;  the 
malignancy  of  my  fate  might  perhaps  distemper  yours ;  therefore  I 
shall  crave  of  you  your  leave,  that  I  may  b^  my  evils  alone :  it 
were  a  bad  recompense  for  your  love,  to  lay  any  of  them  on  you. 
IkNT.  Let  me  vet  know  of  you,  w^uther  you  are  bound. 

Seb.  No,  sooth,  sir ;  my  determinate  voyage  is  mere  extravagancy. 
But  I  perceive  in  you  so  excellent  a  touch  of  modesty,  that  you  will 
not  extort  from  me  what  I  am  willing  to  keep  inBtherefore  it  charges 
me  in  manners  the  rather  to  express  myself.  You  must  know  of  me, 
then,  Antonio,  my  name  is  Sebastiao,  which  I  called  Eoderigo ;  my 
father  was  that  Sebastian  of  Messaline,  whom  I  know  you  have  heard 
of:  he  left  behind  him  myself  and  a  sister,  both  bom  in  an  hour :  if 
the  heavens  had  been  pleased,  would  we  had  so  ended  I  but  you,  sir, 
altered  that ;  for,  some  hour  before  you  took  me  from  the  breach  of 
the  sea  was  my  sister  drowned. 

Ant.  Alas  the  day ! 

Seb.  a  lady,  sir,  though  it  was  said  she  much  resembled  me,  was 
yet  of  many  accounted  beautiftd :  but,  though  I  could  not,  with  Kich 
estimable  wonder,  over-far  believe  that,  yet  thus  far  I  will  boldly 
publish  her-^she  bore  a  mind  that  envy  could  not  but  call  fair.  She 
IS  drowned  already,  sir,  with  salt  water,  though  I  seem  to  drown  her 
remembrance  again  with  more. 

Ant.  Pardon  me,  sir,  your  bad  entertainment. 
.    Seb.  0,  good  Antonio,  forgive  me  your  trouble ! 

Ant.  If  you  will  not  murder  me  for  my  love,  let  me  be  youi 
servant.  ' 

Seb.  If  you  will  not  undo  what  you  have  done,  that  is,  kill  him 
whom  you  have  recovered,  desire  it  not.  Fare  ye  well  at  once :  my 
bosom  IS  full  of  kindness  j  and  I  am  yet  so  near  the  manners  of  my 
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mother,  that  upon  the  least  occasion  more,  mine  eyes  will  tell  tjdes 
of  me.    I  am  bound  to  the  count  Orsino's  court :  farewell.         lExiL 

Ant.  The  gentleness  of  all  the  gods  go  with  thee ! 
I  have  many  enemies  in  Orsino's  court, 
Else  would  I  veiy^shortly  see  thee  there : 
But,  come  what  may,  I  do  adore  thee  so. 
That  danger  shall  seem  sport,  and  I  will  go.    '  .  lExiL 


SCENE  11.—^  Street 

Enter  YiotiA.;  MALyohiofolbmng. 

Mal.  Were  not  you  even  now  with  the  countess  Olivia  ? 

Vio.  Even  now,  sir;  on  a  moderate  pace  I  have  since  arrived  but 
hither. 

Mal.  She  returns  this  ring  to  you,  sir;  you  might  have  saved  me  my 
pains,  to  have  taken  it  away  yourself.  She  adds,  moreover,  that  you 
should  put  your  lord  into  a  desperate  assurance  she  will  none  of  him : 
and  one  thing  more,  that  you  be  never  so  hardy  to  come  again  in  his 
aflTairs,  unlesf  it  be  to  report  your  lord's  taking  of  this.   Eeceive  it  so. 

Vio.  She  took  the  ring  of  me ,— I  '11  none  of  it. 

Mal.  Come,  sir,  you  peevishly  threw  it  to  her ;  and  her  will  is,  it 
should  be  so  returned:  if  it  be  worth  stooping  for,  there  it  lies  in 
your  eye ;  if  not,  be  it  his  that  finds  it.  ^Ecit. 

Vio.  I  left  no  ring  with  her.    What  means  this  lady  ?  - 
Fortune  forbid,  my  outside  have  not  charm'd  her !  ^ 

She  made  good  view  of  me ;  indeed,  so  much,  W 

That  methought  her  eyes  had  lost  her  tongue, 
For  she  did  speak  in  starts  distractedly. 

She  loves  me,  sure ;  Iflt  cunning  of  her  passion  , 

Invites  me  in  this  churlish  messenger. 
None  of  my  lord's  ring !  why,  he  sent  her  none. 
I  am  the  man !  If  it  be  so, — as  't  is, — 
Poor  lady,  she  were  better  love  a  dream. 
Disguise,  I  see,  thou  art  a  wickedness. 
Wherein  the  pregnant  enemy  does  much. 
How  easy  is  it  for  the  proper-false 
In  women's  waxen  hearts  to  set  their  forms! 
Alas^  our  ♦  frailty  is  the  cause,  not  we  I         - 
For,  such  as  we  are  made  of,t  such  we  be. 
How  will  this  fadge  ?    My  master  loves  her  dearly, 
And  I,  poor  monster,  fond  as  much  on  him. 
And  she,  mistaken,  seems  to  dote  on  me : 
What  will  become  of  this !  As  I  am  man. 
My  state  is  desperate  for  my  master's  love ; 
As  I  am  woman— now  alas  the  day ! — 
WTiat  thriftless  sighs  shall  poor  Olivia  breathe! 
0  time,  tiiou  must  untangle  this,  not  I ;  ^ 

It  is  too  hard  a  knot  for  me  t'  untie !  [Exit. 

(•)  Old  copy,  0,  (t)  Oid  text,  if;  corrected  by  Tyrwhitt. 
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SCENE  III.— ^  Boom  m  OUvia'«  House. 

Enter  Sir  Toby  Belch  and  Sir  Ai^drew  Aguechebk. 

Sir  To.  Approach,  sir  Andrew :  not  to  be  a-bed  after  midnight,  is 
to  be  up  betimes ;  and  dilucuh  surgere,  thou  knowest, 

Sm  And.  Nay,  by  my  troth,  I  know  not:  but  I  know,  to  be  up 
late  is  to  be  up  late. 

Sm  To.  A  false  conclusion ;  I  hate  it  as  an  unfilled  can.  To*  be 
up  after  midnight,  and  to  go  to  bed  then,  is  early :  so  that,  to  go  to 
bed  aftier  midnight,  is  to  go  to  bed  betimes.  Does  not  our  life* 
consist  of  the  four  elements  ? 

Sm  And.  Faith,  so  they  say,  but  I  think  it  rather  consists  of  eating 
and  drinking. 

Sir  To.  Thou  *rt  a  scholar ;  let  us  therefore  eat  and  drink. — 
Marian,  I  say ! a  stoop  of  wine ! 

Sir  And.  Here  comes  the  fool,  i*  fiaith. 

Unter  Clown. 

Clo.  How  now,  my  hearts !  Did  you  never  see  the  picture  of  we 
three  ?(i) 

Sir  To.  Welcome,  ass.    Now  let 's  have  a  catch.  - 

Sm  And.  By  my  troth,  the  fool  has  an  excellent  breast.*  I  had 
rather  than  forty  shillings  I  had  such  a  leg,  and  so  sweet  a  breath  to 
sing,  as  the  fool  has.  In  sooth,  thou  wast  in  very  gracious  fooling 
^kst  night,  when  thou  spok'st  of  Pigrogromitus,  of  the  Yapians 
passing  the  equinoctial  of  Queubu8;(2)  'twas  yery  good,  i' faith.  I 
sent  thee  sijq)ence  for  thy  leman  :*^  hadst  it? 

Clo.  I  did  impeticos  thy  gratillity ;  for  Mahjplio's  nose  is  no  whip- 
stock  :  my  lady  has  a  white  hand,  and  the  Myrmidons  are  no  bottle-ale 
houses. 

SmAiO).  Excellent!  Why,  this  is  the  best  fooling,  when  all  is 
done.    Now,  a  song. 

Sm  To.  Come  on ;  there  is  sixpence  for  you :  let 's  have  a  song, 

Sm  And.  There 's  a  testril  of  me  too :  if  one  knight  give  a — — 

Clo.  Would  you  have  a  love-song,  or  a  song  of  good  life?* 

Sir  To.  A  love-song,  a  love-song. 

Sm  And.  Ay,  ay ;  I  care  not  for  good  life. 

SONG 

Clo.  0  mistress  mijUy  where  are  you  roaming'^ 

0,  stay  and  hear;  your  true-love's  coming^ 

»  Does  not  our  Hfe  eonsiat  of  the  four  eletnenta  f]  The  old  copy  has  Iwet,  and  the 
modem  lection  ia,  "  Do  notour  liveSf  Sec. ;  but  see  va  Andrew's  rejoinder: — **I  think, 
it  rather  consiats,"  &c. 

*  An  excellent  breast.]  Breast  meant  voice.  The  phrase /is  so  dommon  in  our  old 
writers  that  it  would  be  superfluous  to  cite  examples  of  its  use  in  this  sense. 

c  Sixpence  for  thy  leman:]  The  old  copy  reads  lemon.  Lemon  eignifled  tweet-heart 
or  mietrese. 

*  A  song  of  good  life  ?]  That  is,  a  moral  song. 
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That  can  sing  loth  high  and  low: 
Trip  nofurtherj  pretty  sweeting; 
Journeys  end  in  bvers'  meeting, 

Every  wise  man's  son  doth  Imow. 

Sm  Ain).  Excellent  good,  i'  faith  T 
Sir  To.  Good,  good. 

Clo.  What  is  love?  His  not  hereafter; 

Present  mirth  hath  present  laughter; 

What 's  to  cpme  is  still  unsure : 
In  delay  there  lies  no  plenty ; 
'  Then  come  ki^s  me,  sweet-and-twenty :  * 
Youth 's  a  stuff  will  rwt  endure. 

Sib.  And.  A  mellifluous  voice,  as  I  am  true  knight. 

Sib  To.  A  contagious  breath. 

Sib  And.  Very  sweet  and  contagious,  i'  feith. 

Sib  To., To  hear  by  the  nose,  it  is  dulcet  in  contagion.  But  shall 
we  make  the  welkin  dance  indeed  ?  Shall  we  rouse  the  night-owl  in 
a  catch  that  will  draw  three  souls  out  of  one  weaver  ?  shall  we  do 
that? 

Sm  And.  An  you  love  me,  let's  do 't :  I  am  dog  at  a  catch. 

Clo.  By  'r  lady,  sir,  and  some  dogs  will  catch  well. 

Sib  And.  Most  certain.    Let  our  catch  be,  T?wu  knave.  (8) 

Clo.  ffold  thy  peace,  thou  knave,  knight?  I  shall  be  constrained 
in 't  to  call  thee  knave,  knight.  1 

Sib  And.  T  is  not  the  firat  time  I  have  constrained  one  to  call  Ine 
knave.    Begin,  fool ;  it  begins.  Hold  thy  peace. 

Clo.  I  shall  never  begin,  if  I  hold  my  peace. 

Sm  And.  Good,  f  faith !    Come,  begm.  IThey  sing  a  catch, 

-fiVifor  Mabia. 

Mab.  What  a  caterwauling  do  you  keep  here !  If  my  lady  have 
not  called  up  her  steward,  Malvolio,  and  bid  him  turn  you  out  of 
doors,  never  trust  me. 

Sib  To.  My  lady 's  a  Catalan,  we  are  politicians ;  Malvolio 's  a 
Peg  a-Ramsey,  (4)  and  Three  merry  men  be  we,  (5)  Am  not  I  consan- 
guineous? am  I  not  of  her  blood?  Tilly-vally ;  lady!  There  dwelt  a 
man  in  Babylon,  lady,  lady!  (6)  \^Singi7ig, 

Clo.  Beshrew  me,  the  knight's  in  admirable  fooling. 

Sm  And.  Ay,  he  does  well  enough,  if  he  be  disposed,  and  so  do  I 
too ;  he  does  it  with  a  better  grace,  but  I  do  it  more  natural. 

Sib  To.  0,  the  twelfth  day  of  December, —  {^Singing, 

Mail  For  the  love  0'  (Jod,  peace ! 

Entm-  Malvolio. 
Mal.  My  masters,  are  you  mad  ?  or  what  are  you  ?    Have  jon  no 
wit,  manners,  nor  honesty,  but  to  gabble  like  tinkers  at  this  time  of 

•  Sweet-and-twenty :]   A  proverbial  endearment;  thus  in  "The  Meny  Devil  of 

Edmonton,"  '* nia  little  wanton  wagtailes,  his  sweet  and  iivmties,  his  pretty' 

pinckineya  pi^snies/'  &e. 
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night  ?  Do  ye  make  an  alehouse  of  my  lady's  honse,  that  ye  squeak 
out  your  coziers'*  catches  without  any  mitigation  or  remorse  of 
voice  ?    Is  there  no  respect  of  place,  persons,  nor  time,  in  you  ? 

Sir  To.  We  did  keep  time,  sir,  in  our  catches.    Sneck-up.^ 

Mal.  Sir  Toby,  I  must  be  round  with  you.  My  lady  bade  me 
tell  you,  that,  though  she  harbours  you  as  her  kinsman,  she 's  nothing 
allied  to  your  disorders.  If  you  can  separate  yourself  and  your  mis- 
demeanours, you  are  welcome  to  the  house ;  if  not,  an  it  would  please 
you  to  take  leave  of  her,  she  is  very  willing  to  bid  you  farewell. 

Sir  To.  Farewell,  dear  hearty  svhce  I  must  needs  oe  gone,^  (7). 

{Singing. 

Mal.  Nay,  good  sir  Toby. 

Clo.  His  eyes  do  show  his  dags  are  almost  done,  [^Singing, 

Mal.  Is  't  even  so  ? 

Sir  To.  But  I  will  never  die.  {Singing. 

Clo.  Sir  Toby,  there  you  lie. 

Mal.  This  is  much  credit  to  you. 

Sir  To.  Shall  I  bid  him  gof  [Singing. 

Clo.  What  an  if  you  do  7  \Singifig. 

Sir  To.  Shall  I  hid  him  go,  and  s^pare  notf  'Singing. 

Clo.  0  no,  no,  no,  no,  you  dare  not.  {Singing. 

Sir  To.  Out  o'  tune,  sirF^'^e'^lie. — Art  any  more  than  a  steward? 
Dost  thou  think,  because  thou  art  virtuous,  there  shall  be  no  more 
cakes  and  ale  ?  , 

Clo.  Yes,  by  Saint  Anne ;  and  ginger  shall  be  hot  i'  the  mouth 
too. 

Sir.  To.  Thou  'rt  i'  the  right.— Go  sir,  rub  your  chain  with  crumbs.* 
A  stoop  of  wine,  Maria ! 

Mal.  Mistress  Mary,  if  you  prized  my  lady's  favour  at  any  thing 
more  than  contempt,  you  would  not  give  means  for  this  uncivil  rule ; 
she  shall  know  of  it,  by  this  hand.  [_ExiL 

Mar.  Go  shake  your  ears. 

Sir  And.  'T  were  as  good  a  deed  as  to  drink  when  a  man's  a- 
hungry,  to  challenge  him  the  field,  and  then  to  break  promise  with 
him,  and  make  a  fool  of  him. 

•  Coziew*  catchs*—]  A  eozier  meant  a  botcher  of  clothes  or  ihoes. 

fc  6neck-up.]  A  contemptuous  exclamation,  equivalent  to  */  go  hang:" — 

"  And  now,  helt^-skelter,  to  th*  rest  of  the  house : 
The  most  are  good  fellows,  and  love  to  carouse; 
"Who 's  not  may  go  tneek-up;  he  *8  not  worth  a  louse 
That  stops  a  health  i'  th*  round." 

Song  by  Patrick  Carey,  "  Come,  faith,  since  Fm  parting."  (See  Chappbll's  Popular 
Music  of  the  Ofdm  Hme,  Vol.  Lp.  289.) 

c  Farewell,  dear  heart,  &c.]  This  and  the  subsequent  lines  sung  bjr  sir  Tobv  and  the 
Clown  are  modified  snatches  oi  an  ancient  ballad,  which  will  be  found  in  the  Illustrative 
Comments  on  this  comedy. 

•  Oui  0*  tune,  sir  f\  Very  needlessly  changed  to  **  Out  of  time  /"in  most  editions. 
Sir  Toby  desires  an  excuse  for  insulting  the  Steward,  and  finds  it  in  pretending  he  had 
decried  their  singing. 

•  Rub  your  clmins  with  crumbs.]  The  steward's  badge  of  office  formerly  wap  a  gold 
chain,  and  the  usual  mode  of  cleaning. plate  was  by  rubbing  it  with  crumbs.  See 
Webster's  play  of  "  The  Duchess  of  Malfy  • " — "  Yea,  and  the  clappings  of  the  butlery 
fly  after  him,  to  acouer  hia  gold  chain.** 
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Sir  To.  Do  't,  knight ;  I  '11  write  thee  a  challenge :  or  I  '11  deliver 
thy  indignation  to  him  by  word  of  mouth. 

Mab.  Sweet  sir  Toby,  be  patient  for  to-night ;  since  the  youth  of 
the  count's  was  to-day  with  my  lady,  she  is  much  out  of  quiet.  For 
monsieur  Malrolio,  let  me  alone  with  him :  if  I  do  not  gull  him  into 
a  nay-word,'*  and  make  him  a  common  recreation,  do  not  think  I 
have  wit  enough  to  lie  straight  in  my  bed :  I  know  I  can  do  it. 

Sm  To.  Possess  us,  possess  us ;  tell  us  something  of  him. 

Mar.  Marry,  sir,  sometimes  he  is  a  kind  of  puritan. 

Sir  And.  0,  if  I  thought  that,  I  'd  beat  him  like  a  dog ! 

Sir  To.  What,  for  being  a  puritan  ?  thy  exquisite  reason,  dear 
knight  ? 

Sir  And.  I  have  no  exquisite  reason  for  *t,  but  I  have  reason  good 
enough. 

Mar.  The  devil  a  puritan  that  he  is,  or  any  thing  constantly,  but 
a  time-pleaser ;  an  aflfectioned  ^  ass,  that  cons  state  without  book,  and 
utters  it  by  great  swarths :  °  the  best  perauaded  of  himself,  so  crammed, 
as  he  thinis,  with  excellencies,  that  it  is  his  ground  of  faith,  that  all, 
that  look  on  him,  love  him ;  and  on  that  vice  in  him  wiU  my  revenge 
find  notable  cause  to  work. 

Sir  To.  What  wHt  thou  do?, 

Mar.  I  will  drop  in  his  way  some  obscure  epistles  of  love ;  wherein, 
by  the  colour  of  his  beard,  the  shape  of  his  leg,  the  manner  of  his 
gait,  the  expressure  of  his  eye,  forehead,  and  complexion,  he  shall 
find  himself  most  feelingly  personated :  I  can  write  very  like  my 
lady,  your  niece ;  on  a  forgotten  matter  we  can  hardly  make  distinction 
of  our  hand^. 

Sir  To.  Excellent !  I  smell  a  device 

Sir  And.  I  have 't  in  my  nose  too. 

Sir  To.  He  shall  think  by  the  letters  that  thou  wilt  drop,  that 
they  come  from  my  niece,  and  that  she 's  in  love  with  him  ? 

Mar.  My  purpose  is,  indeed,  a  horse  of  that  colour. 

Sir  And.  And  your  horse  now  would  make  him  an  ass. 

Mar.  Ass,  I  doubt  not.* 
,    Sir  And.  0,  'twill  be  admirable. 

Mar.  Sport  royal,  I  warrant  you:  I  know  my  physic  will  work 
with  him.  I  will  plant  you  two,  and  let  the  fool  make  a  third,  where 
he  shall  find  the  letter;  observe  his  construction  of  it.  For  this 
night,  to  bed,  and  dream  on  the  event.    Farewell.  ^Exit. 

Sir  To.  Good  night,  Penthesilea. 

Sir  And.  Before  me,  she's  a  good  wench. 

Sir  To.  She 's  a  beagle,  true-bred,  and  one  that  adores  me ;  what 
o'that? 

Sir  And.  I  was  adored  once  too. 

•  Nay-word, — ]  By-toord;  the  old  copy  has,  ayword. 
^  Aifectioned--]  iVt  ia,  affected. 

«  Great  swarths:]  A  swarm  is  explained  to  mean  as  much  com  or  grass  as  a  mower 
cuts  down  at  one  sweep  of  his  scythe. 

*  Ass,  /  doubt  not]  This  feeole  pun  upon  the  words  as  and  «**,  was  an  old  joke.  • 
It  occurs  in  a' rare  tract  called  **APU  to  purge  Melancholy,"  supposed  to  have  been 
printed  about  1599 : — 

"  And  for  bidding  me,  come  up  asae  into  a  higher  roome." 
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SiitvTo.  Let's  to  bed,  knight. — Thou  hadst  need  send  for  more 
money. 

Sm  And.  If  I  cannot  recover  your  niece,  I  am  a  foul  way  out. 

Snt  To.  Send  for  money,  knight ;  if  thou  hast  her  not  i'  the  end, 
call  me  cut,* 

Sir  And.  If  I  do  not,  never  trast  me,  take  it  how  you  will 

Sib  To.  Come,  come;  I'll  go  bum  some  sack,  'tis  too  late  to  go 
to  bed  now :  come,  knight ;  come,  knight.  lEoseiinL 


SCENE  IV-— .4  Boom  m  the  Duke'«  Palace. 

Enter  Duke,  Viola,  Curio,  and  others. 

•DuKB.  Give  me  some  music. — Now,  good  morrow,  friends : — 
Now,  good  Cesario,  but  that  piece  of  song. 
That  old  and  antique  song  we  heard  last  night ; 
Methought  it  did  relieve  my  passion  much,  * 

More  than  light  airs,  and  recollected  terms 
Of  these  most  brisk  and  giddy-paced  times  :— 
Come,  but  one  verse.  ' 

Cur.  He  is  not  here,  so  please  your  lordship,  that  should  sing  it 

Duke.  Who  was  it? 

Cur.  Feste,  the  jester,  my  lord;   a  fool  that  the  lady  Olivia's 
father  took  much  delight  in :  he  is  about  the  house. 

Duke,  Seek  him  out : — and  play  the  tune  the  while. 

[Exit  Gjmio.—Musie. 
Come  hither,  boy ;  if  ever  thou  shalt  love. 
In  the  sweet  pangs  of  it,  remember  me : 
Eor  such  as  lam,  all  true  lovers  are, — 
Unstaid  and  skittish  in  all  motions  else. 
Save,  in  the  constant  image  of  the  creature 
That  is  belov'd. — How  dost  thou  like  this  tune  ? 

Vio.  It  gives  a  very  echo  to  the  seat 
Where  Love  is  thron'd. 

Duke.  Thou  dost  speak  masterly : 

My  life  upon 't,  young  though  thou  art,  thine  eye 
Hath  staid  upon  some  favour^  that  it  loves ; — ' 

ath  it  not,  boy  ? 

Vio.  A  little,  by  your  favour, 

Duke.  What  kind  of  woman  is 't  ? 

Vio.  Of  your  complexion. 

Duke.  She  is  not  worth  thee,  then.    What  years,  i'  faith  ? 

Vio.  About  your  years,  my  lord. 

Duke.  Too  old,  by  heaven :  let  still  the  woman  take 

•  Call  me  ont.]  Call  me  <^  is  a  phiaae  not  imfrequent  in  oar  old  plays;  so,  in  the 
Interlude  of  ^*  Nature:"— 

"  Yf  thou  se  him  not  take  his  way, 
Call  me  cut,  when  thou  metest  me  another  day." 

It  appears  to  be  synonymous  with  the  "  caU  me  horse**  of  Falstaff,  and,  Malone  suggests, 
was  probably  an  abbreviation  of  ntrtal. 
^  Favour—]  Countmatuse.    In  her  reply,  Viola  employs  the  word  in  a  double  fi 
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An  elder  than  herself;  so  wears  she  to  him, 
So  sways  she  level  in  her  husband's  heart : 
For,  boy,  however  we  do  praise  ourselves, 
Our  fancies  are  more  giddy  and  unfirm, 
More  longing,  wayering,  sooner  lost  and  worn,* 
Than  women's  are. 

Vio.  I  think  it  well,  my  lord. 

DuKB,  Then  let  thy  love  be  younger  than  thyself, 
Or  thy  affection  cannot  hold  the  bent : 
For  women  are  as  roses,  whose  fair  flower, 
Being  once  display'd,  doth  fall  that  very  hour. 

Vio.  And  so  they  are :  alas,  that  they  are  so ; — • 
To  die,  even  when  they  to  perfection  grow ! 

Be-^nter  CuRio  and  Clown. 

Duke.  0  fellow,  come,  the  song  we  had  last  night, — 
Mark  it,  Cesario ;  it  is  old  and  plain : 
The  spinsters  and  the  knitters  in  the  sun, 
And  tne  free  maids  that  weave  their  thread  with  bones. 
Do  use  to  chant  it ;  it  is  silly  sooth. 
And  dallies  with  the  innocence  of  love, 
Like  the  old  age. 

Clo.  Are  you  ready,  sir  ? 

DiTKE.  Ay ;  pr'ythee,  sing.  [Music, 

SONG. 

Old.         Came  away,  come  away  death. 
And  in  sad  cypress  let  me  he  laid; 
Fly*  away,  fly*  away  breath; 
I  am  slain  by  a  fair  cruel  maid. 
My  shroud  of  white,  stuck  all  mth  yew, 

0,  pr^re  it! 
My  part  of  death,  no  one  so  true 
Did  share  it. 

Not  a  flower,  not  a  flower  sweet, 
,  On  my  blade  coffin  let  there  be  strown ; 

Not  a  friend,  not  a  friend  greet 
My  poor  corpse,  where  my  bones  shall  be  thrown: 
A  thousand  thousand  sighs  to  save,  ' 

Lay  me,  0,  where 

Sad  true  lover  ne'er  find  my  grave, 

To  weep  there  I  (S) 

DuKB.  There 's  for  thy  pains. 

Clo.  No  pains,  sir ;  I  take  pleasure  in  singing,  si 

Duke.  I  '11  pay  thy  pleasure  then. 

(•)  Old  text,  Fye—Jle, 

•  Sooner  lost  and  worn,—]  Johnson  proposed  to  read  %gon  for  worn,  and  perbapf 
rightly. 
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Clo.  Truly,  Bir,  and  pleasure  wilt  be  paid,  one  time  or  another. 

Duke.  Give  nie  now  leave  to  leave  thee. 

Clo.  Now,  the  melancholy  god  protect  thee ;  and  the-  tailor  make 
thy  doublet  of  changeable  taffeta,  for  thy  mind  is  a  veiy  opal !  • — I 
would  have  men  of  such  constancy  put  to  siea,  that  their  business 
might  be  everything,  and  their  intent  evemvhere;  for  that's  it  that 
always  makes  a  good  voyage  of  nothing.^ — ^Farewell.        [^Exii  Clown. 

Duke.  Let  all  the  rest  give  place. — 

[Exeunt  Cubic  and  Attendants. 

^  ,  Once  more,  Cesario, 

Get  thee  to  yond  same  sovereign  cruelty : 
Tell  her,  my  love,  more  noble  than  the  world, 
Prizes  not  quantity  of  dirty  lands ; 
The  parts  that  fortune  hath  bestow'd  upon  her, 
Tell  her,  I  hold  a»  giddily  as  fortune; 
But 't  is  that  miracle  and  queen  of  gems, 
That  nature  pranks  her  in,  attracts  my  souL 

Vio.  But  if  she  cannot  love  you,  sir? 

Duke.  I  *  cannot  be  so  answered. 

Vio.  Sooth,  but  you  must. 

Say  that  some  lady,  as,  perhaps,  there  is, 
Hath  for  your  love  as  great  a  pang  of  heart 
As  you  have  for  Olivia :  you  cannot  love  her ; 
You  tell  her  so :  must  she  not,  then,  be  answer'd  ? 

Duke.  There  is  no  woman's  sides, 
Cmi  bide  the  beating  of  so  strong  a  passion 
As  love  doth  give  my  heart :  no  woman's  heart 
So  big,  to  hold  so  much ;  they  lack  retention. 
Alas,  their  love  may  be  call'd  appetite,—^ 
No  motion  of  the  liver,  but  the  palate, — 
That  suffer  surfeit,  cloyment,  and  revolt ; 
But  mine  is  all  as  hungry  as  the  sea, 
And  can  digest  as  much :  make  no  compare 
Between  that  love  a  woman  can  bear  me. 
And  that  I  owe  Olivia. 

Vio.  Ay,  but  I  know, — 

Duke.  What  dost  thou  know  ?  .  , 

Vio.  Too  well  what  love  women  to  men  may  owe : 
In  faith,  they  are  as  true  of  heart  as  we. 
My  father  had  a  daughter  lov'd  a  man, 
As  it  might  be,  perhaps,  were  I  a  woman, 
I  should  your  lordship.  «       . 

Duke.  And  what 's  her  history  ? 

Vio.  A  blank,  my  lord.    She  never  told  her  love, 
But  let  concealment,  like  a  worm  i'  the  bud. 
Feed  on  her  damask  cheek :  she  pin'd  in  thought ; 
And,  with  a  green  and  yellow  melancholy. 
She  sat  like  Patience  on  a;  monument^ 

(♦)  Old  text,  It 
•  For  thy  mind  is  a  ven^  opal  fj  The  opal  being  a  stone  which  variee  it«  hues  accord- 
ing to  the  different  lights  in  which  it  is  seen 
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Smiling  at  grief.    Was  not  this  love  indeed  ? 
We  men  may  say  more,  swear  more,  but,  indeed, 
Onr  shows  are  more  than  will ;  for  still  we  prove 
Much  in  our  vows,  but  little  in  our  love. 

Duke.  But  died  thy  sister  of  her  love,  my  boy? 

Yio.  I  am  all  the  ^ughters  of  my  fatiier's  house. 
And  all  the  brothers  too ; — and  yet  X  know  not : — 
Sir,  shall  I  to  this  lady? 

Duke.  Ajr,  that  *8  the  theme. 

To  her  in  ha^ ;  give  her  this  jewel ;  say, 
My  love  can  give  no  place,  bide  no  denay.  lEoseimL 


SCENE  v.— Olivia'5  Oarden. 

Enter  Sir  Toby  Belch,  Sir  Andeew  Aguecheek,  and  Fabian. 

Sib  To.  Come  thy  ways,  signior  Fabian. 

Fab.  Nay,  I  '11  come ;  if  I  lose*  a  scruple  of  this  sporty  let  me  be 
boiled  to  death  with  melancholy. 

Sir  To.  Wouldst  thou  not  be  glad  to  have  the  niggardly  rascally 
slieep-biter  come  by  some  notable  shame  ? 

Fab.  I  would  exult,  man :  you  know,  he  brought  me  out  o'  favour 
with  mv  lady,  about  a  bear-baiting  here. 

Sir  To.  To  anger  him,  we  *11  have  the  bear  again ;  and  we  will 
fool  him  black  and  blue : — shall  we  not,  sir  Andrew  ? 

Sir  And.  An  we  do  not,  it  is  pity  of  our  lives. 

Sir  To.  Here  comes  the  little  villain. 

Enter  Maru. 

How  now,  my  nettle*  of  India? 

Mar.  Get  ye  all  three  into  the  box-tree :  Malvolio  's  coming  down 
this  walk ;  he  has  been  yonder  i'  the  sun,  practising  behaviour  to  his 
own  shadow  this  half  hour :  observe  him,  for  the  love  of  mockery ;  for 
I  know  this  letter  will  make  a  contemplative  idiot  of  him.  Close,  in 
the  name  of  jesting!  IThe  men  hide  themselves  J]  Lie  thou  there; 
{^Throws  down  a  letter, ^  for  here  comes  the  trout  that  must  be  caught 
with  ticklmg.  lExit  Mama. 

Enter  Malvolio. 

Mal.  'T  is  but  fortune ;  all  is  fortune.  Maria  once  told  me  she 
did  affect  me :  and  I  have  heard  herself  come  thus  near,  that,  should 
she  fancy,  it  should  be  one  of  my  complexion.  Besides,  she  uses  me 
with  a  more  'exalted  respect  than  any  one  else  that  follows  her.  What 
should  I  think  on 't  ? 
*  Sm  To.  Here 's  an  over-weening  rogue ! 

»  Mff  nettle  of  India  /]  So  the  second  folio.  That  of  1623  has  metilef  whioh  in  most 
of  the  modem  editions  is  changed  into  fMialy  and  explained  to  mean  ffold.  By  the 
netiU  sflndiay  Steerens  says,  is  meant  a  zoophyte,  called  Urtiea  Marina^  aboundmg  in 
&e  Indian  seas.  "  Quas  taota  totius  oorpons  pruritum  ouendam  exoitat,  imde  nomen 
Urticfe  est  sortita."— Fbakzii,  Hut.  Animal,  1665,  p.  620.  This  plant  is  likewise 
mentioned  in  Greene's  **  C^  of  Fande,"  1608 :— "  The  Jk>W9r  of  hmay  pleasant  to  he 
seen  bat  whoeo  smoUeth  to  it  feeleth  present  smart." 

VOL.  nx«  8 
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Fab.  Oy  peace !  Contemplation  makes  a  rare  turkey-cock  of  him ; 
how  he  jets  under  his  advanced  plumes ! 

Sm  And.  'S  lights  I  could  so  heat  the  rogne! 

SmTo.  Peace!  I  say. 

Mal.  To  he  count  Malyolio ; — 

Sib  To.  Ah,  rogue  1 

Sib  And.  Fistol  him,  pistol  him. 

Snt  To.  Peace,  peace ! 

Mal.  There  is  example  for 't ;  the  lady  of  the  Strachy  ^  married  the 
yeoman  of  the  wardrobe. 

Sm  And.  Fie  on  him,  Jezabel ! 

Fab.  O,  peace!  now  he's  deeply  in;  look  how  imagination  blows 
him. 

Mal.  Haying  been  three  months  married  to  her,  sitting  in  my 
state, — 

Sib  To.  O,  for  a  stone-bow,(9)  to  hit  him  in  the  eye ! 

Mal.  Calling  my  officers  about  me,  in  my  branched  velvet  gown ; 
having  come  fiSm  a  day-bed,  where  I  have  left  Olivia  sleeping, — 

Sib  To.  Fire  and  bnmstone ! 

Fab.  0,  peace,  peace. 

Mal.  And  then  to  have  the  humour  of  state :  and  after  a  demure 
travel  of  regard,— ^telling  them,  I  know  my  place,  as  I  would  they 
should  do  theirs — ^to  ask  for  my  kinsman  Toby , — 

Sib  To.  Bolts  and  shackles ! 

Fab.  O,  peace,  peace,  peace !  now,  now. 

Mal.  Seven  of  my  people,  with  an  obedient  start,  m^e  out  for 
him :  I  frown  the  wmle ;  an^  perchance,  wind  up  my  watch,  or  play 
with  some  rich  jewel.    Toby  approaches ;  court'sies  tliere  to  me, — 

Sib  To.  Shall  this  fellow  live  ? 

Fab.  Though  our  silence  be  drawn  from  us  with  cars,^  yet  peace. 

Mal,  I  extend  my  hand  to  him  thus, — quenching  my  familiar 
smile  with  an  austere  regard  of  control, — 

Sm  To.  And  does  not  Toby  take  you  a  blow  o'  the  lips  then  ? 

Mal.  Saying,  Cousin  Tohy^  my  fortunes  having  cast  me  on  your 
niece,  give  me  Ms  prerogative  of  speechy — 

SmTo.  What,  what? 

Mal.  Tou  must  amend  you/r  drunkentiess, 

SmTo.  Out,  scab! 

Fab.  Nay,  patience,  or  we  break  the  sinews  of  our  plot. 

Mal.  Besides,  you  waste  the  treasure  of  your  time  with  afooUsh 
knight; — 

Sm  And.  That's  me,  I  warrant  you. 

Mal.  One  sir  Andrew : — 

Sm  And.  I  knew,  'twas  I ;  for  many  do  call  me  fool. 

•  Th$  lady  of  the  Strachy— ]  The  allusion  is  obviously  to  some  old  story  in  wWch  a 
lady  of  difltinoaon  married  a  person  much  beneath  her,  but  who  she  was^  and  whether 
Strachy  was  her  name,  her  family,  or  her  occupation,  are  as  much  a  mystery  now  as 
they  were  a  century  ago. 

b  With  oan,— ]  For  earty  an  undoubted  misprint  Hanmer  gare  "^  th*  ears;** 
Johnson  proposed  *<with  carta;".  Tyrwhitt,  *<with  eabiea;'*  Mr.  Singer,  *^<Mrt;"  and 
Mr.  Sidney  Walker,  **  with  rackt;*^  which  last  we  consider  preferable  to  any  suggestion 
here  ofllored. 
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Mal.  What  employment  haye  ^e  here  ?  [Takmg  ly  the  UUtr. 

Fa:^.  Now  is  the  woodcock  near  the  gin. 

Sm  To.  0»  peace!  and  the  spirit  of  humonrs  intimate  reading 
alond  to  him ! 

Mal.  By  my  life,  this  is  my  lady's  hand:  these  be  her  very  C%  her 
O^s,  and  her  T^ ;  and  thus  makes  she  her  great  P's.  It  is,  in  con- 
tempt of  question,  her  hand. 

Sir  And.  Her  (T's,  her  U%  and  her  T's:  why  that? 

Mal.  [jRiflo^.]  To  the  unhnmvn  heloved,  thisy  and  my  good  wishes: 
her  very  phrases ! — ^By  your  leave,  wax.— Soft ! — and  the  impressure 
her  Lucrece,  with  which  she  uses  to  seal:  'tis  my  lady.  To  whom 
should  this  be? 

Fab.  This  wins  him,  liver  and  all. 

Mal.  IBeads.^  Jove  knows,  I  love. 

But  who  f 
Lips  do  not  move : 
No  mJan  must  know. 

No  man  must  kmw. — ^What  follows  ?  the  numbers  altered ! — No  man 
must  know: — if  this  should  be  thee,  Malvolio ! 

Sm  To.  Marry,  hang  thcc,  brock ! 

Mal.  IReads^ 

I  may  command  where  I  adore; 

But  silence,  like  a  Lucrece'  knife. 
With  iloodless  stroke  my  heart  doth  gore; 
'    M,  0,  A,  I,  do^  sway  m§  life. 

Fab.  a  fustian  riddle ! 

Sm  To:  Excellent  wench,  say  I. 

Mal.  JT,  0,  A,  /,  (lo)  doth  sway  my  life. — ^Nay,  but  firsts  let  me 
see, — ^let  me  see, — ^let  me  see. 

Fab.  What  dish  of  poison  has  she  dressed  him ! 

Sir  To.  And  with  what  wing  the  staimycl*  checks  at  it ! 

Mal.  I  may  command  where  I  adore.  Why,  she  may  command  me : 
I  serve  her ;  she  is  my  lady.  Why,  this  is  evident  to  anv  formal 
capacity;  there  is  no  obstruction  in  this; — and  the  eno, — ^what 
should  diat  alphabetical  position  portend?  if  I  could  make  that 
resemble  something  in  me, — Softly ! — M,  0,  A,  L — 

Sir  To.  0,  ay !  make  up  that : — ^hc  is  now  at  a  cold  scent. 

Pab.  Sowter  will  cry  upon't,  for  all  this,  though  it  be  as  rank  as 
A  fox. 

Mal.  M, — Malvolio ; — M, — why,  that  begins  my  name. 

Fab.  Did  not  I  say,  he  would  work  it  out?  the  cur  is  excellent  at 
faults. 

Mal.  i/;— but  then  there  is  no  consonancy  in  the  sequel;  that 
sufffera  under  probation :  A  diould  follow,  but  0  does. 

Fab.  And  0  shall  end,  I  hojje. 

Sir  To.  Ay,  or  I  '11  cudgel  him,  and  make  him  cry  0! 

Mal.  And  then  /  comes  behind. 


(•)  Old  text,  itdllion  ;  correctod  by  Haxuncr 
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Fab.  Ay,  an  you  had  any  eye  behind  yon,  yon  might  see  more 
detraction  at  yonr  heels  than  fortunes  before  you. 

Mal.  M^  0,  A^  I; — ^This  simulation  is  not  as^  the  former: — and 
yet,  to  crush  this  a  little,  it  would  bow  to  me,  for  every  one  of  these 
letters  are  in  my  name.  Soft!  here  follows  prose. — [^Reads.']  If  this 
fall  into  thy  handy  revolve.  In  my  stars  lam  above  thee;  but  be  not 
afraid  of  greatness:  some  are  bom*  greats  some  achieve  greatness,  and 
some  have  greatness  thrust  upon  *em.  Thy  Fates  open  their  hands;  lei 
thy  blood  and  spirit  embrace  them.  And,  to  inure  thyself  to  what  thou 
art  like  to  be,  cast  thy  humble  slough  and  appear  fresh.  Be  opposite 
ioith  a  kinspian,  surly  with  servants:  let  ^y  tongue  tang  arguments 
of  state;  put  thyself  into  the  trick  of  singularity :  she  thus  advises  thee 
that  sighs  for  thee.  JRemember  who  commended  thy  yellow  stockings, 
and  wished  to  see  thee  ever  cross-gartered;  I  say,  remember.  Go  to; 
thou  art  made,  if  thou  desirest  to  be  so ;  if  not,  let  me  see  thee  a  steward 
still,  the  fellow  of  servants,  and  not  worthy  to  touch  Foriime^s  fingers. 
Farewell.    She  that  would  alter  services  unfh  thee. 

The  Fortukatb  Unhapft. 

Day-light  and  champian  discovers  not  more :  this  is  open.  I  will  be 
proud,  I  will  read  politic  authors,  I  will  baffle  sir  Toby,  I  will  wash  , 
off  gross  acquaintance,  I  will  be  point-de-vice,  the  very  man.  I  do 
not  now  fool  myself  to  let  imagmation  jade  me:  for  every  reason 
excites  to  this,  that  my  lady  loves  me.  She  did  commend  my  yellow 
stockings  of  late,  ^he  did  praise  my  leg  being  cross-gartered ;  and  in 
this  she  manifests  herself  to  my  love,  and,  with  a  kind  of  injunction, 
drives  me  to  these  habits  of  her  liking.  I  thank  my  stars,  I  am 
happy.  I  will  be  strange,  stout,  in  yellow  stockings,  and  crosB- 
gartered,  even  with  the  swiftness  of  ptrtting  on.  Jove,  and  my  stars 
be  praised! — Here  is  yet  a  postscript.  iBeads.']  Thou  canst  not 
choose  but  know  who  I  am.  If  thou  entertainest  my  love,  let  it  appear 
in  thy  smiling;  thy  smiles  become  thee  well;  therefore  in  my  presence 
still  smile,  dear  my  sweet,  I  pfythee.  Jove,  I  thank  thee. — I  will 
smile :  I  will  do  every  thing  that  thou  wilt  have  me.  \_Exit. 

Fab.  I  will  not  give  my  part  of  this  sport  for  a  pension  of  thou- 
sands to  be  paid  from  the  Sophy. 

Sir.  To.  I  could  marry  th^  wench  for  this  device, — 

Sir  And.  So  could  I  too. 

Sir  To.  And  ask  no  other  dowry  with  her,  but  such  another  jest. 

Sir  And.  Nor  I  neither. 

Fab.  Here  comes  my  noble  gull-catcher. 

jB^^fer  Maria. 

Sir  To.  Wilt  thou  set  thy  foot  o'  my  neck  ? 
Sir  And.  Or  o'  mine  either  ? 

Sir  To.  Shall  I  play  my  freedom  at  tray-trip,*  and  become  thy 
bond-slave  ? 
,  Sir  And.  V  faith, ,or  I  either? 

(•)  Old  text,  bceom. 
•  2Vay-fn>,— ]  A  game  simUar  to,  if  not  the  same  as,  our  backgammoo. 
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Sir  To.  Why,  thou  hast  put  him  in  such  a  dream,  that^  when  the 
image  of  it  leaves  him,  he  must  run  mad. 

Mar.  Nigr,  but  say  trae;  does  it  work  upon  him? 

Sir  To.  Like  aqua-vitaB  with  a  midwife. 

Mar.  If  you  will,  then,  see  the  fruits  of  the  sport,  mark  his  first 
approach  before  my  lady :  he  will  come  to  her  in  yellow  stockings, 
and  'tis  a  colour  she  abhors,  and  cross-gartered,  a  fashion  she  detests ; 
and  he  wiU  smile  upon  her,  which  will  now  be  so  unsuitable  to  her 
disposition,  being  addicted  to  a  melancholy  as  she  is,  that  it  cannot 
but  turn  him  into  a  notable  contempt :  if  you  will  sei  it,  follow  me. 

Sir  To.  To  the  gates  of  Tartar,*  thou  most  excellent  devil  of  wit ! 

Sir  And.  I  '11  make  one  too.  [Exemt 


ACT    III. 

SCENE  I.— Olivia'5  Garden. 

Enter  Viola,  and  Clown  with  a  tabor.{i) 

Vio.  'Save  thee,  friend,  and  thy  music :  dost  thou  live  by  thy 
tabor? 

Clo.  No,  sir,  I  live  by  the  church. 

Vio.  Art  thou  a  churchman  ? 

Clo.  No  such  matter,  sir;  I  do  live  by  the  church,  for  I  do  live  at 
my  Irouse,  and  my  house  doth  stand  by  the  church. 

Vio.  So  thou  may'st  say,  the  king  lies  %  a  beggar,  if  a  begga^r 
dwell  near  him ;  or  the  church  stands  by  thy  tabor,  if  thy  tabor  stand 
by  the  church. 

Clo.  You  have  said,  sir. — ^To  see  this  age ! — A  sentence  is  but  a 
cheveril  glove ^  to  a  good  wit;  how  quickly  the  wrong  side  may  be 
turned  outward ! 

'  Vio.  Nay,  that's  certain;  they,  that  dally  nicely  with  words,  may 
quickly  make  them  wanton. 

Clo.  I  would,  therefore,  my  sister  had  had  no  name,  su:. 

Vio.  Why,  man  ? 

Clo.  Why,  sir,  her  name 's  a  word ;  and  to  dally  with  that  word, 
might  make  my  sister  wanton :  but,  indeed,  words  are  very  rascals, 
since  bonds  disgraced  them. 

Vio.  Thy  reason,  man  ? 

Clo*  Troth,  sir,  I  can  yield  you  none  without  words ;  and  words 
are  grown  so  false,  I  am  loth  to  prove  reason  with  them. 

Vio.  I  warrant  thou  art  a  meny  fellow,  and  carest  for  nothing. 

Clo.  Not  so,  sir,  I  do  care  for  something :  but  in  my  conscience, 
sir,  I  do  not  care  for  you ;  if  that  be  to  care  for  nothing,  sir,  I  would 
it  would  make  you  invisible. 

•  Tartar,—]  Tai-tarus,    So  in  "  Henry  V."  Act  II.  8c.  2:— 
"  He  might  return  to  vasty  Tartar  back." 
.      k  ChecerU  glove—]  See  note  (•),  p.  243,  VoL  L 
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Vio.  Art  not  thou  the  lady  Olivia's  fool? 

Clo.  No,  indeed,  sir;  the  lady  Olivia  has  no  folly:  she  will  keep 
no  fool,  sir,  till  she  be  mairied ;  and  fools  are  as  like  husbands  as 
pilchards  are  to  herrings, — ^the  husband's  the  bigger ^  I  am,  indeed, 
not  her  fool,  but  her  corrupter  of  words. 

Yio.  I  saw  thee  late  at  the  count  Orsino's. 

Clo.  Foolery,  sir,  does  walk  iJbout  the  orb,  like  the  sun ;  it  shines 
everywhere.  1  would  be  sorry,  sir,  but  the  fool  should  be  as  oft  wit^ 
your  master  as  with  my  mistress:  I  think,  I  saw  your  wisdom  there. 

Yio.  Nay,  an  thou  pass  upon  me,  I  'U  no  more  with  thee.  Hold, 
there 's  expenses  for  thee. 

Clo.  Now  Jove,  in  his  next  commodity  of  hair,  send  thee  a  beard ! 

Vio.  By  my  troth,  I  'U  tell  thee, — I  am  almost  sick  for  one  ;  though 
I  would  not  have  it  grow  on  my  chin.    Is  thy  lady  within  ? 

Clo.  Would  not  a  pair  of  these  have  bred,  sir? 

Yio.  Yes,  being  kept  together,  and  put  to  use. 

Clo.  I  would  play  lora  Pandarus  of  Phrygia,  sir,  to  bring  a 
Cressida  to  this  Troilus. 

Vio.  I  understand  you,  sir;  'tis  well  b^ged. 

Clo.  The  matter,  I  hope,  is  not  great,  sir,  b^ging  but  a  beggar ; 
Cressida  was  a  beggar.  My  lady  is  T^-ithin,  sir.  I  will  construe  to 
them  whence  you  come ;  who  vou  are,  and  what  you  would,  are  out 
of  my  welkin, — I  might  say,  element,  but  the  word  is  over-worn. 

Vio.  This  fellow 's  wise  enough  to  play  the  fool ; 
And  to  do  that  well  craves  a  kind  of  \ni ; 
He  must  observe  their  mood  on  whom  he  jests» 
The  quality  of  persons,  and  the  time ; 
And,  like  the  haggard,  check  at  every  feather 
That  comes  b^ore  his  eye.    This  is  a  practice, 
As  f  uU  of  labour  as  a  wise  man's  arl : 
For  folly,  that  he  wisely  shows,  is  fit ; 
But  wise  men,*  foUy-fallen,  quite  taint  their  wit 

Entm-  Sir  Toby  Belch  a7id  Sir  Andrew  Aguechebk. 

Sm  To.  'Save  you,  gentleman. 

Vio.  And  you,  sir. 

Sir  Akd.  Dieu  vans  garde ^  monsieur. 

Vio.  Et  vaus  atissi;  vote  servtteur. 

Sm  And.  I  hope,  sir,  you  are,  and  I  am  yours. 

Sir  To.  Will  you  encounter  the  house?  my  niece  is  deskous  you 
should  enter,,  if  your  trade  be  to  her. 

Vio.  I  am  bound  to  youi;niece,  sir:  I  mean,  she  is  the  list  of  my 
voyage. 

Sir  To.  Taste*  your  legs,  sir,  put  them  to  motion. 

(♦)  Old  text,  mena, 

*  Tagte— ]  TatU  was  frequently  employed  in  the  old  writera  as  Uiij  or  try.  Steevcns. 
giveti  ttn  apt  example  from  Chapman's  translation  of  the  Odyssey:— 


-  he  now  began 


To  Uuts  the  bow,  the  sharp  shaft  took,  tugged  hard."— J^ooA*  21. 
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Yio.  My  legs  do  better  understand  me,  sir,  than  I  understand 
what  yon  mean  by  bidding  me  taste  my  1^. 

Kir  To.  I  mean,  to  go,  sir,  to  ent^r. 

Vio.  I  will  answer  you  with  gait  and  entrance : — ^bnt  we  are  pre- 
vented. 

Enter  Olivia  and  Mabu. 

Most  excellent  accomplished  lady,  the  heavens  rain  odours  on  you ! 

Sib  And.  That  youth's  a  rare  courtier!    Earn  odours/  well. 

Vio.  My  matter  hath  no  voice,  lady,  but  to  your  own  most  pregnant 
and  vouchisafod  ear. 

Sib  And.  X)dour8y pregnant,  and  voncJ^afed: — I'll  get  'em  all  three 
ready.* 

Ou.  Let  the  garden-door  be  shut,  and  leave  me  to  my  hearing. 

[^Exeunt  Sir  Tobt,  Sir  Andbew,  anfi  Mabu. 
Give  me  your  hand,  sir. 

Yio.  Mv  duty,  madam,  and  most  humble  service. 

Oli.  Wnat  ilB  your  name? 

Vio.  Cesario  is  your  servant's  name,  fair  princess. 

Ou.  My  servant,  sir!    'T  was  never  merry  world, 
Since  lowly  feigning  was  call'd  compliment : 
Yon  're  servant  to  tne  count  Orsino,  youth. 

Vio.  And  he  is  yours,  and  his  must  needs  be  yours ; 
Your  servant's  servant  is  your  servant,  madam. 

Ou.  For  him,  I  think  not  on  him:  for  his  thoughts, 
Would  they  were  blanks,  rather  than  fill'd  with  me ! 

Vio.  Madam,  I  come  to  whet  your  gentle  thoughts 
On  his  behalf:— 

Ou.    '  0,  by  your  leave,  I  pray  you, — 

I  bade  you  never  speak  again  of  lum : 
But,  would  you  undertake  another  suit, 
I  had  rather  hear  you  to  solicit  that 
Than  music  from  the  spheres. 

Vio.  Dear  lady, 

Ou.  Give  me  leave,  beseech  you:  I  did  send. 
After  the  last  enchantment  vou  did  here, 
A  ring  in  chase  of  you;  so  did  I  abuse 
Myself,  my  servant,  and,  I  fear  me,  you : 
Under  your  hard  construction  must  I  sit. 
To  force  that  on  you,  in  a  shameful  cunning, 
Which  you  knew  none  of  yours :  what  might  you  think  r 
Have  you  not  set  mine  honour  at  the  stake. 
And  Imited  it  with  all  the  unmuzzled  thoughts 
That  tvrannous  heart  can  think?    To  one  of  your  receiving 
Enough  is  shown ;  a  Cyprus,'^  not  a  bosom. 
Hides  my  heart.    So,  let  me  hear  you  speak. 


(♦)  Old  text,  already, 

But  Sir  Toby  uses  it  as  he  does  encounter  the  home,  and  as  the  Clown  adopts  welkin  and 

f/;»if«fi<,  to  ndicule  the  fantastio  jargon  of  the  Eupnuists.  ^    .    .,  ^ 

•  Cyprus,-  "   '"  ■  "'      ^  - --— 

ctiSXei  crape* 


•  Cyprus,—]  Oyprue,  or  cipresit  was  a  thin,  transparent  staff,  similar  to  that  now 
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Vio.  IpityyotL 
Oli.  That  '8  a  degree  to  love. 
Vio.  No,  not  a  grise  ;*  fbr  't  is  a  vulgar  proof, 
That  very  oft  we  pity  enemies. 
Oli.  Why,  then,  methinks,  t  is  time  to  smile  again. 

0  world,  how  apt  the  poor  are  to  be  proud ! 
If  one  diould  be  a  prey,  how  much  the  better 

To  fell  before  tfie  lion  than  the  wolf!  ICbck  strikes. 

The  clock  upbraids  me  with  the  waste  of  time. — 

Bo  not  afraid,  good  youth,  I  will  not  have  you : 

And  yet,  when  wit  and  youth  is  come  to  harvest^ 

Your  wife  is  like  to  reap  a  proper  man : 

There  lies  your  way,  due  west. 

Vio.  Then  westward-ho ! — (2) 

Grace  and  good  disposition  'tend  your  ladyship! 
You  '11  nothing,  madam,  to  my  lord  by  me? 

Oli.  Stay: 

1  pr'ythec,  tell  me  what  thou  think'st  of  me. 

Vio.  That  you  do  think  you  are  not  what  you  are. 

Oli.  If  I  think  so,  I  think  the  same  of  you. 

Vio.  Then  think  you  right ;  I  am  not  what  I  <mi. 

Oli.  I  would  you  were  as  I  would  have  you  be  I 

Vio.  Would  it  be  better,  madam,  than  I  am  ? 
I  wish  it  might ;  for  now  I  am  your  fool. 

Oli.  [-4*^.]  0,  what  a  deal  of  scorn  looks  beautiful 
In  the  contempt  and  anger  of  his  lip ! 
A  murdYous  guUt  shows  not  itself  more  soon 
Than  love  that  would  seem  nid:  love's  night  is  noon. 
Cesario,  by  the  roses  of  the  spring, 
By  maidhood,  honour,  truth,  and  every  thing, 
I  love  thee  so,  that  maugre  all  ihj  pride, 
Nor  wit,  nor  reason,  can  my  passion  hide. 
Do  not  extort  thy  reasons  from  this  clause. 
For  tiiat  I  woo,  thou  therefore  hast  no  cause: 
But,  rather,  reason  thus  with  reason  fetter, — 
Love  sought  is  good,  but  given  unsought,  is  better. 

Vio.  By  innocence  I  swear,  and  by  my  vouth, 
I  have  one  heart,  one  bosom,  and  one  truth, — 
And  that  no  woman  has ;  nor  never  none 
Shall  mistress  be  of  it,  save  I  alone. 
And  so  adieu,  good  madam ;  never  more 
Will  I  my  master's  tears  to  you  deplore. 

Oli.  Yet  come  again :  for  thou,  perhaps,  ma/stt  movt 
That  hearty  which  now  abhors,  to  like  his  love.  lEammL 

•  A  grise;]  A  $iep.    Thus  in  **  OtheUo,"  Act  I.  Sc.  8:— 
'*  Which,  as  a  ffriaf,  or  step,  may  help  these  loTon." 
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SCENE  11.—^  Room  in  Olivia'^  House. 

EnUfr  Sir  Toby  Belch,  Sir  Antdrew  Aguecheek,  mid  Fabian. 

Sir  And.  No,  faith,  I  '11  not  stay  a  jot  longer. 

Sir  To.  Thy  reason,  dear  venom,  give  thy  reason. 

Fab.  You  must  needs  yield  your  reason.  Sir  Andrew. 

Sir  And.  Marry,  I  saw  your  niece  do  more  favours  to  the  count's 
serving-man,  than  ever  she  bestow'd  upon  me ;  I  saw 't  i'  the  orchard. 

Sir  To.  Did  she  see  thee*  the  while,  old  boy  ?  tell  me  that. 

Sir  And.  As  plain  as  I  see  you  now. 

Fab.  This  was  a  great  argument  of  love  in  her  towai'd  you. 

Sir  And.  'S  light  I  will  you  make  an  ass  o'  me  ? 

Fab.  I  will  prove  it  legitimate,  sir,  upon  the  oaths  of  judgment 
and  reason. 

Sir  To.  And  they  have  been  grand-jurjincn,  since  brfore  Noah 
was  a  sailor. 

Fab.  She  did  show  favour  to  the  youth  in  your  sight,  only  to 
exasperate  you,  to  awake  your  dormouse  valour,  to  put  fire  in  your 
heart,  and  brimstone  in  your  liver.  You  Siould  then  have  accosted 
her;  and  with  some  excellent  jests,  fire-new  firom  the  mint,  you 
should  have  banged  the  youth  into  dumbness.  This  was  looked  for  at 
your  hand,  and  this  was  balked ;  the  double  gilt  of  this  opportunity 
you  let  time  wash  off,  and  you  are  now  sailed  into  the  north  of  my 
lady's  opinion ;  where  you  will  hang  like  an  icicle  on  a  Dutchman's 
besard,  unless  you  do  redeem  it  by  some  laudable  attempt,  cither  of 
valour  or  policy. 

Sir  And.  And't  be  sm  way,  it  must  be  with  valour;  for  policy  I 
hate :  I  had  as  lief  be  a  Brownist(3)  as  a  politician. 

Sir  To.  Why  then,  build  me  thy  fortunes  upon  the  basis  of  val6ur. 
Challenge  me  me  count's  youth  to  fight  with  him ;  hurt  him  iH  eleven 
places ;  my  niece  shall  take  note  of  it ;  and  assure  iiiyself,  there  is  no 
lovo-broker  in  tbe  world  can  more  prevail  in  man's  commendation 
with  woman,  than  report  of  valour. 

Fab.  There  is  no  way  but  this,  sir  Andrew. 

Sib  And.  Will  either  of  you  bear  me  a  challenge  to  him  ? 

Sir  To.  Go,  write  it  in  a  martial  hand ;  be  curst^  and  brief;  it  is 
no  matter  how  witty,  so  it  be  eloauent  and  fiill  of  invention ;  taunt 
him  with  the  licence  of  ink:  if  taou  ilwu'stify  him  some  thrice,  it 
shall  not  be  amiss ;  and  as  many  lies  as  will  lie  in  thy  sheet  of  paper, 
although  the  sheet  were  big  enough  for  the  bed  of  ware  in  England, 
set  'em  down ;  go,  about  it.  Let  there  be  gall  enough  in  thy  ink ; 
though  thou  write  with  a  goose-pen,  no  matter;  about  it. 

Sir  And.  Where  shall  I  find  you  ? 

Sir  To.  We '11  caH  thee  at  the  cubumlo :""  go.    [Exit  Sir  Andrew. 

Fab.  This  is  a  dear  manakin  to  you,  sir  Toby. 

•  Did  $h$  see  thee  the  whiky^'^  Thee  was  added  by  Rowc. 

k  Curat— -]  Curst  means  ehurlteh,  erou-grained, 

«  The  cuhiciilo :]  We  should  surely  read  "  ih*j  ciibiculo." 
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Sm  To.  I  have  been  dear  to  hinij  lad, — some  two  thousand  strong, 
or  so. 

Fab.  We  shall  hare  a  rare  letter  from  him:  but  you'll  not  de- 
liver it. 

Sir  To.  Never  trust  me  then ;  and  by  all  means  stu*  on  the  jouih 
to  an  answer.  I  think  oxen  and  wainropes  cannot  halo  them  tOr 
gether.  For  Andrew,  if  he  were  opened,  and  you  find  so  much  blood 
in  his  liver  as  will  clog  the  focJt  of  a  flea,  I'll  eat  the  rest  of  the 
anatomy. 

Fab.  And  his  opposite,'*  the  youth,  bears  in  his  visage  no  great 
presage  of  cruelty. 

Sib  To.  Look  where  the  youngest  wren  of  nine*  comes. 

Enter  Kabil. 

Mab.  If  you  desire  the  spleen,  and  will  laugh  yourselves  into 
stitches,  follow  me.  Yond  gull,  Malvolio,  is  turned  heathen,  a  very 
renegade ;  for  there  is  no  Qiristian,  that  means' to  be  saved  by  b^ 
lievin^  rightly,  can  ever  believe  such  impossible  passages  of  grossnees. 
He 's  in  yellow  stockings  I 

Sir  To.  And  cross  gartered  r 

Mar.  Most  villainously ;  like  a  i)edant  that  keeps  a  school  i'  the 
church.^ — I  have  dogged  nim,  like  nis  murderer.  He  ^oes  obey  everjr 
point  of  the  letter  that  I  dropped  to  betray  him :  he  do^  smile  bis 
face  into  more  lines  than  are  m  the  new  map^  with  the  augmentati<m 
of  the  Indies :  (6)  jou  have  not  seen  such  a  thing  as  't  is ;  I  can  hardly 
forbear  hurling  things  at  him.  I  know  my  lady  will  strike  him;  if 
she  do,  he  '11  smile,  and  take 't  for  a  great  favour. 

Sir  To.  Come,  bring  us,  bring  us  where  he  is.  lExeunt 


SCENE  III.— il  Street. 

Enter  Sebastian  and  ANTO^^O• 

Seb.  I  would  not,  by  my  will,  have  troubled  you ; 
But,  since  you  make  your  pleasure  of  your  pains, 
I  will  no  further  chide  you. 

Ant.  I  could  not  stay  behind  you ;  my  desire, 
More  sharp  than  filed  steel,  did  spur  me  forth ; 
And  not  all  love  to  see  you,  (though  so  much. 
As  might  have  drawn  one  to  a  longer  voyage,) 
But  jealousy  what  might  bdBall  your  travel, 
Being  skilless  in  these  parts ;  wmch  to  a  stranger, 
Unguided,  and  unfriended,  often  prove 
Rough  and  unhospitable :  my  willing  love, 

(•)  Old  text,  ffitiM. 

•  0}>po8ite,— ]  Opponmit  atUagomtt. 

k  Zihe  a  pedant  that  kt$p$  «  9ehool  i'  the  church.]  This  pasnge  may  help  .to  enlii^tea 
another  in  ^rLoTe's  Labour's  Lost"  Act  V.  So.  1  -.—"Bo  yos  not  educate  youtii  at  the 
chargeAioxa^  on  the  top  of  the  hut?"  where  charge  is  most  probaUy  a  mi^rintibr 
ehureh. 
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The  rather  by  these  argaments  of  fear, 
Set  foirth  in  your  pnrsnit. 

Sbb.  My  kind  Antonio, 

I  can  no  other  answer  make,  but  thanks, 
And  thanks,  and  ever  thanks ;  and  oft  good  turns* 
Are  shuffled  off  with  such  uncurrent  pay : 
But,  were  my  worth,  as  is  my  conscience,  firm, 
You  should  find  better  deaUng.    What 's  to  do  ? 
Shall  we  go  see  the  reUques  of  this  town  ? 

Amt.  To-morrow,  sir ;  best  first  go  see  yom*  lodging. 

See.  I  am  not  weair,  and  'tis  long  to  night : 
Ipray  you  let  us  satisfy  our  eyes 
With  the  memorials  and  the  things  of  fame. 
That  do  renown  this  city. 

Akt.  Wotdd  you  'd  pardon  me ; 

I  do  not  Y^thout  danger  walk  these  streets : 
Once,  in  a  sea-fight,  'gainst  the  count  his  gallies, 
I  did  some  service;  of  such  note,  indeed. 
That,  were  I  ta'en  here,  it  would  scarce  be  answer'd. 

Seb.  Belike  you  slew  great  number  of  his  people  ? 

Ant.  The  offence  is  not  of  such  a  bloody  nature ; 
Albeit  the  auaUty  of  the  time  and  quarrel 
Might  well  nave  given  us  bloody  argument. 
It  might  have  since  been  answer'd  in  repaying 
What  we  took  fi'om  them ;  which,  for  traffic's  sake, 
Most  of  our  city  did :  only  myself  stood  out ; 
For  which,  if  I  be  lapsed  in  this  place, 
I  shall  pay  dear. 

Sbb.  Do  not,  then,  walk  too  oi^en. 

Akt.  It  doth  not  fit  me.    Hold,  su*,  here 's  ray  x)urEe. 
In  the  south  suburbs,  at  the  Elephant, 
Is  best  to  lodge :  I  will  bespeak  our  diet, 
Whiles  you  b^^le  the  time  and  feed  your  knowledge, 
With  viewing  of  the  town ;  there  shall  you  have  mc. 

Sbb.  Why  I  your  purse? 

Akt.  Haply  your  eye  shall  light  upon  some  toy 
You  have  desure  to  purchase ;  and  your  store, 
I  think,  is  not  for  idle  markets,  sir. 

Sbb.  I  'U  be  your  purse  bearer,  and  leave  you  for  an  hour. 

Akt.  To  the  Elephant. — 

Seb.  I  do  remember.  [Emm^ 

•  And  thanks,  and  erer  thanks ;  and  oft  good  tams->] 
In  the  ohl  copy  this  stands : — 

**  And  thankes:  and  ever  oft  good  tamos,*'  &o. 
The  repetition  was  suggested  hy  Theobald. 
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SOENE  IV.— OUvia'«  Garden. 

Filter  Olivia  and  Maria. 

Oli.  lAside,']  I  have  sent  after  him :  he  says  he  11  oome  5 — 
V  How  shall  I  feast  him  ?  what  bestow  of*  him  ? 
For  youth  is  bought  more  oft  than  l>egg'd  or  borrow'd. 

I  speak  too  loud. • 

Where  is  Malvolio  ? — ^he  is  sad  and  civil,"* 
/  And  suits  well  for  a  servant  with  my  fortunes : — 
Where  is  Malvolio  ? 

Mab.  He 's  coming,  madam ;  *but  in  very  strange  manner. 
He  is  sure  possessed,  madam. 

Oli.  Why,  what's  the  matter?  does  he  rave? 

Mar.  No,  madam,  he  does  nothing  but  smile :  your  lad}'ship  were 
best  to  have  some  guard  about  you,  if  he  come ;  for,  sure,  the  msn 
i^  tainted  in  his  wits. 

Oli.  60  call  him  hither.    lExit  Maria.]  I  'm  as  mad  as  he, 
If  sad  and  merry  madness  equal  be. — 

Re-enter  ^Iatja,  with  Malvolio. 

How  now,  Malvolio ! 

Mal.  Sweet  lady,  ho,  ho.  \_Smiles  /ttntasticalli/. 

Oli.  SmiMthou? 
I  sent  for  thee  upon  a  sad  occasioiL 

Mal.  Sad,  lady  ?  I  could  be  sad :  this  does  make  some  obstruc- 
tion in  the  blood,  this  cross-gartering ;  but  what  of  that  ?  if  it  please 
the  eye  of  one,  it  is  with  me  as  the  very  true  sonnet  is,  Fkase  Ofte, 
and  please  all  le) 

Oli.  Why,  how  dost  thou,  man  ?  what  is  the  matter  with  thee  ? 

Mal.  Not  black  in  my  mind,  though  yellow  in  my  legs.  It  did 
come  to  his  hands,  and  commands  shall  be  executed.  I  think  we  do 
know  the  sweet  Roman  hand. 

Oli.  Wilt  thou  go  to  bed,  Malvolio  ? 

Mal.  To  bed !  ay,  sweet-heart ;  and  I  '11  come  to  thee. 

Oli.  God  comfort  thee !  Why  dost  thou  smile  so,  and  kiss  thy 
hand  so  oft? 

Mar.  How  do  you,  Malvolio  ? 

Mal.  At  your  request !    Yes ;  nightingales  answer  daws. 

Mar.  Why  appear  vou  with  this  ridiculous  boldness  before  my 
lady?  .  V 

Mal.  Be  not  afraid  of  greatness: — 'twas  well  writ. 

•  "^Itat  heaiotc  of  him  ?]  That  is,  on  liiiu.  Of  for  Ofif  to  for  *cit/t,  and  the  like,  are 
archaisms  repeatedly  found  in  works  of  the  time. 

b  Se  is  sad  and  civil,—]  Interpreted  to  import  solemn  and  grape,  which  is  mae 
tautology.  Civil  here  means  tarLaour^  bitter;  see  note  (*),  p.  182.  Thus  in  "The 
Scornful  Lady"  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher:— 

"  If  he  be  civile  not  your  powder*  d  sugar, 
Nor^rour  raisins,  shaU  persuade  the  cq)tain 
To  hve  a  coxcomb  with  him." 
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Oli.  What  meanest  thou  by  that,  Malyolio? 

Mal.  Some  are  bom  great, — 

Oli.  Hal 

Mal.  Some  achieve  greatness, — 

Oli.  What  sayest  thou  ? 

Mal.  And  some  have  greatness  thrust  upon  them. 

Oli.  Heaven  restore  fliee ! 

Mal.  Remember  who  commended  thy  yellow  stockings;'^ 

Oli.  Thy*  yellow  stockings ! 

Mal.  And  wished  to  see  thee  cross-bartered. 

Ou.  Cross-gartered! 

Mal.  Go  to,  thou  art  made,  if  thou  desirest  to  beso;'^ 

Oll  Am  I  made? 

Mal.  If  not,  let  me  see  thee  a  servant  still, 

Oli.  Why,  this  is  very  midsummer  madness. 

Enter  Servant. 

Seb.  Madam,  the  young  gentleman  of  the  count  Orsino's  is  returned;    . 
I  could  hardly  entreat  him  oa^ :  he  attends  your  ladyship's  pleasure. 

Ou.  I'll  come  to  him.  \_Exit  Servant/!  Good  Maria,  let  this 
fellow  be  looked  to.  Where's  my  cousin  Toby?  Let  some  of  my 
neople  have  a  special  care  of  him ;  I  would  not  have  him  miscarry 
for  the  half  of  my  dowry.  \^Exeunt  Olivia  and  Maeia. 

"Mal.  Oh,  ho!  do  you  come  near  me  now?  no  worse  man  than 
sir  Toby  to  look  to  me  ?  This  concurs  directlv  with  the  letter :  she 
sends  Kim  on  purpose,  that  I  may  appear  stubborn  to  him ;  for  she 
incites  me  to  that  m  the  letter.  Cast  thy  humble  slough,  says  she ; — 
be  opposite  unth  a  kinsman,  surly  with  servants, — let  thy  tongue  tang* 
with  argmnents  of  state,— put  thyself  into  the  trick  of  singularity ; — 
and,  consequently,  sets  down  the  manner  how;  as,  a  sad  face,  a 
reverend  carriage,  a  slow  tongue,  in  the  habit  of  some  sir  of  note, 
and  so  forth.  I  have  limed  her ;  but  it  is  Jove's  doing,  and  Jove 
make  me  thankful!  And,  when  she  went  away  now,  Let  this  fellow 
be  looked  to:  fellow  t  not  Malvolio,  nor  after  my  degree,  but,  fellow. 
Why,  everything  adheres  together ;  that  no  dnun  of  a  scruple,  no 
scruple  of  a  scruple,  no  obstacle,  no  incredulous  or  unsafe  circum- 
stance,— ^What  can  be  said  ?  Nothing,  that  can  be,  can  come  between 
me  and  the  ftdl  prospect  of  my  hopes.  Well,  Jove,  not  I,  is  the  doer 
of  this,  and  he  is  to  be  thanked. 

Re-enter  Marl^  with  Sir  Toby  Belch  and  Fablan. 

SiE  To.  Whicli  way  is  he,  in  the  name  of  sanctity?  If  all  the 
devils  in  hell  be  drawn  in  little,  and  Legion  himself  possessed  him, 
yet  I'll  speak  to  hiin. 

Fab.  Here  he  is,  here  he  is.— How  is  t  with  you,  sir  ?  how  is 't  with 
you,  man? 

Mal.  Go  off;  I  discard  you ;  let  me  enjoy  my  private ;  go  off. 

(♦)  Old  copy,  langw, 

•  Thj  V6U&W  iioekingsf]  Mr.  Lettsom  suggested,  we  should  read,  **Jlfy  yellow 
.  ttockingv !"  since  OUm  hat  no  idea  that  Malvolio  is  quoting  the  letter. 
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Mab.  Lo,  how  hollow  the  fiend  speaks  within  him !  did  not  I  tell 
jou?— Sir  Toby,  my  lady  prays  you  to  have  a  care  of  him. 

Mal.  Ah,  ah!  does  she  so? 

Sib  To.  Goto,  goto;  peace,  p^ce;  we  mnst  deal  gently  witli  him ; 
let  me  done.  How  do  you,  Malvolio?  how  is't  with  jrou?  What, 
man !  defy  the  devil :  consider,  he's  an  enemy  to  mankmd. 

Mal.  Do  you  know  what  you  say? 

Mab.  La  you,  an  you  speak  ill  of  the  devil,  how  he  takes  it  at 
heart !    Pray  €bd,  he  be  not  bewitched ! 

Fab.  Cany  his  water  to  the  wise  woman. 

Mab.  Many,  and  it  shall  be  done  to-morrow  morning,  if  I  live. 
My  lady  would  not  lo^  him  for  more  than  I  '11  say. 

Mal.  How  now,  mistress! 

Mab.  0  lord! 

Sm  To.  Pr*y  thee,  hold  thy  peace ;  this  is  not  the  way:  do  you  not 
see,  you  move  him  ?  let  me  alone  with  him. 

Fab.  No  way  but  gentleness:  gently,  gently:  the  fiend  is  rough, 
and  will  not  be  roughly  used. 

Sm  To.  Why,  how  now,  my  bawcock !  how  dost  thou,  chuck  ? 

Mal.  Sir! 

Sib  To.  Ay,  Biddy,  come  with  me.  What,  man!  'tis  not  for 
gravity  to  play  at  cherry-pit  with  Satan :  hang  him,  foul  collier! 

Mab.  (Jet  nim  to  say  his  prayers ;  good  sir  Toby,  get  him  to  pray. 

Mal.  My  prayers,  minx!    • 

Mab.  No,  I  warrant  you,  he  will  not  hear  of  godliness. 

Mal.  Go,  hang  yourselves  all !  you  are  idle  shaUow  things ;  I  am 
not  of  your  element ;  you  shall  know  more  hereafter.  {_ExiL 

SibTo.  Is 't  possible? 

Fab.  If  this  were  played  upon  a  stage  now,  I  could  condemn  it  as 
as  improbable  fiction. 

Bib  To.  His  very  genius  hath  taken  the  infection  of  iiie  device, 


Mab.  Nay,  pursue  him  now ;  lest  the  device  take  air,  ajid  taint. 

Fab.  Why,  we  shall  make  him  mad  indeed. 

Mab.  The  house  will  be  the  quieter. 

Sm  To.  Oome,  we  '11  have  him  in  a  dark  room,  and  bound.  My 
niece  is  iJready  in  the  belief  that  he 's  mad ;  we  may  cany  it  tJius, 
for  our  pleasure  and  his  penance,  till  our  very  pastime,  tired  out  of 
breath,  prompt  us  to  have  mercy  on  him :  at  which  time  we  will 
bring  the  device  to  the  bar,  and  crown  thee  for  a  finder  of  madmen. 
— ^But  see,  but  see. 

Fab.  More  matter  for  a  May  morning. 

Enter  Sir  Andbew  Aguecueek. 

Sm  And.  Here 's  the  challenge,  read  it ;  I  warrant  t'ere  's  vinegar 
and  pepper  in 't. 

Fab.  Is 't  so  saucy? 

Sm  And.  Aj,  is 't,  I  warrant  him :  do  but  read. 

Sm  To.  Give  me.  [ReadsJ]  Youihy  whatsoever  thou  arty  thou  art 
hiU  a  scurvy  fellow. 
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Fab.  Good,  and  raliant. 

Snt-To.  IJReads,']  Wonder  noty  nor  admire  not  in  thy  mind,  why  1 
do  call  Ihee  &>,for  I  will  show  Ihee  no  reason  for  H. 

Fab.  a  good  note :  that  keeps  you  from  the  blow  of  the  law. 

Sm  To.  \Eeads^  Thou  comest  to  the  lady  Olivia,  and  in  my  sight 
^he  ttsek  thee  kindly:  but  thou  liest  in  thy  throat;^  ffiat  is  not  the 
oiatter  I  challenge  thee  for.  ^ 

Fab.  Very  brief,  and  to  exceeding  good  sense — less. 

Sib  To.  lEeads.']  I  wiU  ivay-lay  thee  going  home;  where  if  it  he 
thy  chance  to  hill  me, — 

Fab.  Good. 

Sib  To.  [Reads,']  TJwu  MlUst  me  like  a  rogue  and  a  villain. 

Fab.  Still  yon  keep  o'  the  windy  side  of  the  law:^  good. 

Sm  To.  [^ReadsJ]  Fare  thee  well;  and  Ood  have  mercy  upon  one  of 
4)yT  souls!  He  may  have  mercy  upon  mine;  but  my  hope  is  better, 
<tnd  so  look  to  thyself.  Thyfnend,  as  ffiou  usest  him,  and  thy  sworn 
enemy,  Andbew  Aguechebk. 

Sm  To.  If  this  letter  move  him  not,  his  legs  cannot:  1*11  give 't 
him. 

Mab.  You  may  haye  very  fit  occasion  for 't ;  he  is  now  in  some 
commerce  with  my  lady,  and  will  by  and  by  depart. 

Sib  To.  Go,  sir  Andrew ;  scout  me  for  him  at  the  comer  of  the 
orchard,  like  a  bum-bailie:  so  soon  as  ever  thou  seest  him,  draw; 
and,  as  thou  drawest,  swear  horrible ;  for  it  comes  to  pass  oft,  that  a 
terrible  oath,  mih  a  swaggering  accent  sharply  twanged  off,  gives 
manhood  more  approbation  than  ever  proof  itsetf  would  have  earned 
him.    Away ! 

Sm  And.  Nay,  let  me  alone  for  swearing.  \_Exit. 

Sm  To.  Now  will  not  I  deliver  his  letter:  for  the  behaviour  of  the 
voung  gentleman  gives  him  out  to  be  of  good  capacity  and  breeding; 
his  employment  between  his  lord  and  my  niece  confirms  no  less ; 
therefore  this  letter,  being  so  excellently  ignoranl^  will  breed  no 
terror  in  the  youth, — ^he  will  find  it  comes  from  a  clodpole.  But,  sir, 
I  will  deliver  his  challenge  by  word  of  mouth ;  set  upon  Aguecheek 
a  notable  report  of  valour;  and  drive  the  gentleman,  (as  I  know  his 
youth  will  aptly  receive  it,)  into  a  most  hideous  opinion  of  his  rage, 
skill,  fury,  ana  impetuosity.  This  will  so  fright  them  both,  that 
th^  will  kill  one  another  by  the  look,  like  cockatrices. 

Fab.  Here  he  comes  with  your  niece :  give  them  way  till  he  take 
leave,  and  presently  after  him. 

Sm  To.  I  will  meditate  the  while  upon  some  horrid  message  for  a 
challenge.  \_Exettnt  ^ir  Toby,  Fabian,  and  Mabia. 

•  Thou  liest  in  thy  throat  ;1  See  note  (2),  p.  333^  Vol.  II, 

b  Still  you  keep  </  the  winay  side  of  the  kw :]  Fahion  alludes  to  a  ridiculous  distinc  • 
tion  in  the  Bulee  of  the  Duello,  which  is  aptly  explained  in  the  note  just  mentioned,  at 
page  838,  Vol.  II.,  where  it  wiU  he  remarked  that  to  tell  a  man,  **thou  liest  \ij  the 
throat,"  or  even,  **thon  liest  by  the  throat,  like  a  rogue,"  was  an  offence  expiablo 
without  retort  to  combat;  but  to  say,  **  thou  liest  by  the  throat,  like  a  rogue,  as  thou 
mi,**  waf  an  afl!h>nt  to  be  atoned  for  only  by  blood. 
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Ee-mter  Olivia,  toith  Viola, 

On.  I  hare  said  too  much  unto  a  heart  of  stone, 
And  laid  mine  honour  too  unchary  out:* 
There's  something  in  me  that  reproyes  my  fault ; 
But  such  a  head85x>ng  potent  fault  it  is, 
That  it  but  mocks  reproof. 

Vio.  With  the  same  'haviour  that  your  passion  bears, 
Go  on  my  master's  griefs. 

Oli.  Here,  wear  this  jewel  for  me, — 't  is  my  picture ; 
Eefiise'  it  not ;  it  hath  no  tongue  to  vex  you : 
And,  I  beseech  you,  come  again  to-morrow. 
What  shall  you  ask  of  me  that  I  '11  deny, 
That  honour,  sav'd,  may  upon  asking  give  ? 

Vio.  Nothing  but  this — ^your  true  love  for  my  master. 

Oli.  How  with  mine  honour  may  I  give  him  that 
Which  I  have  given  to  you  ? 

Vio.  I  will  acquit  you. 

Oli.  Well,  come  again  to-morrow:  fare  thee  well; 
A  fiend  like  thee  mi^t  bear  my  soul  to  hell !  [^Ihni, 

Re-enter  Sir  Toby  Belch  ^nd  Fabian. 

Sm  To.  Grentleman,  God  save  thee. 

Vio.  And  you,  sir. 

SiE  To.  That  defence  thou  hast>  betake  thee  to 't :  of  what  nature 
the  wrongs  are  thou  hast  done  him,  I  know  not ;  but  thy  intercepter, 
fiill  of  despite,  bloody  as  the  hunter,  attends  thee  at  the  orchard-end : 
dismount  thy  tudc,*  be  yare**  in  thy  preparation,  for  thy  assailant  is 
quick,  skilful,  and  deadly. 

Vio.  You  mistake,  sir,  I  am  sure ;  no  man  hath  any  quarrel  to  me ; 
my  remembrance  is  very  free  and  clear  from  any  image  of  offence 
done  to  any  man. 

,  Sir  To.  You  'U  find  it  otherwise,  I  assure  you :  therefore,  if  you 
hold  your  life  at  any  price,  betake  you  to  your  guard;  for  your 
opposite  hath  in  him  what  youth,  strength,  skill,  and  wrath,  can 
famish  man  withal. 

Vio.  I  piw  you,  sir,  what  is  he  ? 

Sm  To.  He  is  knight,  dubbed  with  unhatched*  rapier  and  on 
carpet  consideration  ;(7)  but  he  is  a  devil  in  private  broil ;  souls  and 
bodies  hath  he  divorced  three ;  and  his  incensement  at  this  moment 
is  so  implacable,  that  satisfaction  can  be  none  but  by  pangs  of  death 
and  sepulchre :  hob,  nob,'*  is  his  word ;  give 't  or  take  t. 

Vio.  I  will  return  again  into  the  house,  and  desire  some  conduct® 

(♦)  Old  text,  ow  't 

•  Dismount  thy  tuck,—!  Dratp  thy  rapier. 
k  Tare— 1  Tare  means  orisiy  nimble. 

e  Dvibbea  teith  unhatched  rapier—]  From  the  context  it  would  appear  that  Malome 
was  rifi^t  in  thinking  we  ought  to  read  an  hatched  rapier,  that  is,  a  rapier,  the  hilt  of 
which  was  richly  inlaid  and  ornamented.    The  ordinary  lection  is  unhaeked  rapier. 

d  Hob^  nob,—]  The  same  as  Sabbe  or  Nabbe,  haye  or  not  have,  hit  or  miss.  **  The 
citizens  in  their  rage  *  *  *  shot  habbe  or  naffbe  at  random.*'-- Holinshed. 

•  Some  conduct—]  Some  conductor. 
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of  the  lady.  I  am  no  fighter.  I  haye  heard  of  some  kind  of  men 
that  put  quarrels  purposely  on  others,  to  taste*  their  valour :  belike 
this  18  a  man  of  that  ^uirk. 

Sm  To.  Sir,  no ;  his  indignation  derives  itself  out  of  a  very  com* 
petent  injury ;  therefore,  get  you  on,  and  give  him  his  desire.  Back 
you  shall  not  to  the  house,  unless  you  undertake  that  wil^  me,  which 
with  afi  much  safety  you  might  answer  him;  therefore,  on,-  or  strip 
your  sword  stark  ndcied;  for  meddle  you  must>  that's  certain,  or 
forswear  to  wear  iron  about  you. 

Vio.  This  is  as  uncivil  as  strange.  I  beseech  you,  do  me  this 
courteous  office,  as  to  knoW  of  the  knight  what  my  offence  to  him  is; 
it  is  something  of  my  negligence,  notlSng  of  my  purpose. 

Seb  To.  I  will  do  so. — Signior  Fabian,  stay  you  by  this  gentle* 
man  till  my  return.  [^kxit  Sir  Toby. 

Vio.  Pray  you,  sir,  do  you  know  of  this  matter? 

Fab.  I  know  the  knight  is  incensed  against  you,  even  to  a  mortal 
arbitrement ;  but  nothing  of  the  circumstance  more. 

Vio.  I  beseech  you,  what  manner  of  man  is  he  ? 

Fab.  Nothing  of  that  wbnderfhl  promise,  to  read  him  by  his  form, 
as  you  are  like  to  find  him  in  the  proof  of  his  valour.  He  is,  indeed, 
sir,  the  most  skilfdl,  bloody,  and  &tal  o^site  that  you  could 
possibly  have  found  in  any  part  of  Illyria.  Will  you  walk  towards 
him?    I  will  make  your  peace  with  him,  if  I  can. 

Vio.  I  shall  be  much  bound  to  you  for't:  I  am  one  that  would 
rather  go  with  sir  priest  than  sir  knight :  I  care  not  who  knows  so 
much  of  my  mettle.  [^Exmmt 


SCENE  Y.—The  Street  adjoining  Olivia**  Garden. 
Enter  Sir  Toby  Belch  and  Sir  Asurew  Agueohbbk. 

Sir  To.  Why,  man,  he 's  a  very  devil ;  I  have  not  seen  such  a 
firago.  I  had  a  pass  with  him,  rapier,  scabbard,  and  all,  and  he 
gives  me  the  stuck-in,^'  with  such  a  mortal  motion,  that  it  is 
mevitable ;  and  on  the  answer,  he  pays  vou  as  surely  as  your  feet 
hit  the  ground  they  step  on :  they  say,  he  has  been  fencer  to  the 
Sophy. 

BiE  AiTD.  Pox  on 't,  I  '11  not  meddle  with  him. 

Sm  To.  Ay,  but  he  wiU  not  now  be  pacified:  Fabian  can  scarce 
hold  him  yonder. 

Sm  And.  Plague  on't;  an  I  thought  he  had  beeti  valiant  and  so 
cunning  in  fence,  I  'd  have  seen  him  damned  ere  I  *d  have  challenged 
him.  Let  him  let  the  matter  slip,  and  I  '11  give  him  my  horse,  grey 
Capilet. 

.  Sir  To.  I'll  make  the  motion:  stand  here,  make  a  good  show 
on 't ;  this  sh^  end  without  the  perdition  of  souls.  ^AaideJ]  Marr}-, 
I  'U  ride  your  horse  as  well  as  I  ride  you. 

*>  To  taste  their  valour :]  See  note  (•),  p.  262. 
b  Stack-in,—]  A  comiption  of  the  Italian  fencing  term,  stoecata. 
VOL.  in.  T 

b 
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Enter  Fabiak  and  Viola. 

I  have  Ms  horse  [TV?  Fab.]  to  take  up  the  quarrel ; 
I  hare  persuaded  him  the  youth 's  a  devlL 

Fab.  He  is  as  horribly  conceited  of  him,  and  pants  and  looks  pale, 
as  if  a  bear  were  at  his  heels. 

Sir  To.  [To  Vio.]  There 's  no  remedy,  sir ;  he  will  fight  with  you  for 
his  oath  sdte:  marry,  he  hath  better  bethought  him  of  his  quarrel, 
and  he  finds  that  now  scarce  to  be  worth  tallong  of:  therefore  draw, 
for  the  supportanoe  of  his  vow ;  he  protests,  he  will  not  hurt  you. 

Vio.  Pray  (Jod  defend  me !  A  little  thing  would  make  me  teU 
them  how  much  I  lack  of  a  man.  {Aside, 

Fab.  Give  ground,  if  you  see  him  furious. 

Sm  To.  Come,  sir  Andrew,  there 's  no  remedy ;  the  gentleman 
will,  for  his  honour's  sake,  have  one  bout  with  you :  he  cannot  by  the 
duello  avoid  it :  but  he  has  promised  me,  as  he  is  a  gentleman  and  a 
soldier,  he  will  not  hu]:t  you.    Come  on :  to 't 

Sir  And.  Pray  God,  he  keep  his  oath !  [Draws. 

Vio.  I  do  assure  you  'tis  a^dnst  my  wilL  \^Draws, 

Enter  Antonio. 

Ant.  Put  up  your  sword. — If  this  young  g^tleman 
Have  done  offence,  I  t^Jte  the  fault  on  me  j 
If  you  offend  him,  I  for  him  defy  you.  [Drawing, 

Sm  To.  You,  sir!  why  what  are  youj^ 

Ant.  One,  sir,  that  for  his  love  dares  yet  do  more 
Than  you  have  heard  him  brag  to  you  he  wiU. 

Sir  To.  Nay,  if  you  be  an  undertaker,*  I  am  for  you.        {Draws, 

Fab.  0  good  sir  Toby,  hold  I  here  come  the  officers. 

SmTo.  I 'U  be  with  you  anon.  [r<?  Antonio. 

Vio.  Pray,  sir,  put  your  sword  up,  if  you  please. 

[To  Sir  Andrew. 

Sir  And.  Marry,  will  I,  sir ; — and,  for  that  I  promised  you,  I  'U 
be  as  good  as  my  word:  he  will  bear  you  easily,  and  reins  well 

Enter  two  Officers. 

1  Off.  This  is  the  man;  do  thy  office. 

2  Off.  Antonio,  I  arrest  thee  at  the  suit 
Of  count  Orsino. 

Ant.  You  do  mistake  me,  sir. 

1  Off.  No,  sir,  no  jot ;  I  know  your  fiivour  well, 
Though  now  you  have  no  sea-cap  on  jrour  head. — 
Take  nim  away;  he  knows  I  know  him  well. 

Ant.  I  must  obey. — ^This  comes  [To  Vio.]  with  seeking  you  ; — 
But  there 's  no  remedy ;  I  shall  answer  it. 
What  will  you  do,  now  my  necessity 
Makes  me  to  ask  you  for  my  purse  ?    It  grieves  me 

»  An  uiAertaker,— ]  One  who  undertakes  the  quarrel  of  another.    ~ 

r 
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Much  more  for  what  I  cannot  do  for  you. 
Than  what  befals  myself.    You  stand  amazed; 
But  be  of  comfort. 

2  Off.  Come,  sir,  away. 

Ant.  I  must  entreat  of  you  some  of  that  money.  v 

Vio.  What  money,  sir? 
For  the  fair  kindness  you  have  show'd  me  here, 
And,  part,  being  prompted  by  your  present  trouble, 
Out  of  my  lean  and  low  ability 
I  '11  lend  you  something :  my  having  is  not  much ; 
I  'U  make  division  of  my  present  with  you : 
Hold,  there 's  half  my  coffer. 

Ant.  Will  you  deny  me  now  ? 

Is 't  possible  that  my  deserts  to  you 
Can  lack  persuasion  ?    Do  not  tempt  my  misery, 
Lest  that  it  make  me  so  unsound  a  man 
As  to  upbraid  you  mth  those,  kindnesses 
That  I  have  done  for  you. 

Vio.  I  know  of  none  5 

Nor  know  I  you  by  voice,  or  any  feature : 
I  hate  ingratitude  more  in  a  man, 
Than  lying,  vainness,  babbling,  drunkenness, 
Or  any  tamt  of  vice,  whose  strong  corruption 
•  Inhabits  our  fi^il  blood. 

Ant.  0  heavens  themselves! 

2  Off.  Come,  sir,  I  pray  you,  go. 

Ant.  Let  me  speak  a  little.    This  youth  that  you  see  here 
1  snatch'd  one  half  out  of  the  jaws  of  death ; 
EeUev'd  him  with  such  sanctity  of  love, — 
And  to  his  image,  which  methought  did  promise 
Most  venerable  worth,  did  I  devotion. 

1  Off.  What's  that  to  us?    The  thne  goes  by;  away! 

Ant.  But,  0,  how  vile  an  idol  proves  tms  god! — 
Thou  hast,  Sebastian,  done  good  feature  shame. — 
In  nature  there  *s  no  blemish  but  the  mind. 
None  can  be  call'd  deform'd  but  the  unkind  :• 
Virtue  is  beauty ;  but  the  beauteous-evil 
Are  empty  trunks,  o'erflourish'd  by  the  deviL 

1  Off.  The  man  grows  mad ;  away  with  him ! 
Come,  come,  sir. 

Ant.  Lead  me  on.  [jEfeewn/ OflScers  w^  Antonio. 

Vio.  Methinks  his  words  do  fix)m  such  passion  fly. 
That  he  believes  himself  5  so  do  not  I. 
Prove  true,  imagination,  0,  prove  true. 
That  I,  dear  brother,  be  now  ta'en  for  you. 

Sm  To.  Come  hither,  knight ,-  come  hither,  Fabian;  we'll  whisper 
o'er  a  couple  or  two  of  most  s^e  saws. 

Vio.  He  nam'd  Sebastian ;  I  my  brother  know 
Yet  living  in  my  glass ;  even  such,  and  so, 

>  I7i0  tmkind:]  The  unmU*ral. 
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In  favour  was  mj  brother ;  and  he  went 

StiU  m  this  fashion,  colour,  ornament, — 

For  him  I  imitate :  0,  if  it  px)Te, 

Tempests  are  kind,  and  salt  waves  fresh  in  love !  {_Ex{f. 

Sib  To.  A  very  dishonest  paltry  boy,  and  more  a  coward  than  i> 
hare :  his  dishonesty  appears  in  leaving  his  friend  here  in  necessity', 
and  denying  him ;  and  for  his  cowardship,  ask  Fabian. 

Fab.  a  coward,  a  most  devout  coward,  religious  in  it, 

Sm  And.  'S  lid,  I  '11  after  him  again,  and  beat  him. 

Sir  To.  Do  ;  cuff  him  soundly,  but  never  draw  thy  sword. 

Sir  And.  An  I  do  not, —  [ExiL 

Fab.  Come,  let's  see  the  event. 

Sir  To.  I  dare  lay  any  money  'twill  be  nothing  yet.         lEteunL 


ACT    IV. 


SCENE  L—The  Street  hefffte  Olivia'5  House. 

Enter  Sebastian  and  Clown. 

Clo.  Will  you  make  me  believe  that  I  am  not  s^t  for  you?. 

Seb.  Go  to,  go  to,  thou  art  a  foolish  fellow ; 
Let  me  be  clear  of  thee. 

Clo.  Well  held  out,  i'  Mth !  No,  I  do  not  know  you ;  nor  I  amt 
not  sent  to  you  by  my  lady,  to  bid  you  come  speak  with  her ;  nor 
your  name  is  not  master  Cesario ;  nor  this  is  not  my  nose  neither. — 
Nothing  that  is  so  is  so. 

Seb.  I  pr'y  thee,  vent  thy  folly  somewhere  else: 
Thou  know'st  not  me. 

Clo.  Vent  my  folly !  he  has  heard  that  word  of  some  great  mem,, 
and  now  applies  it  to  a  fool.  Vent  my  folly !  I  am  afraid  this  great 
lubber  the  world  will  prove  a  cockney.* — I  pr'y  thee  now,  unffird  thy 
strangeness,  jtnd  tell  me  what  I  shall  vent  to  my  lady ;  shidl  I  vent 
to  her  that  thou  art  coming  ? 

Seb.  I  pr'y  thee,  foolish  Greek,  depart  from  me ; 
There 's  money  for  thee ;  if  you  tarry  longer, 
I  shall  give  worse  payment. 

Clo.  By  my  troth,  thou  hast  an  open  hand. — These  wise  men,  that 
give  fools  money,  get  themselves  a  good  report — after  fourteen  years' 
purchase.^ 

Enter  Sir  Andrew  Agtjecheek. 

Sir  And.  Now,  sir,  have  I  met  you  again  ?  there 's  for  you, 

[^Striking  SEBAsriiN. 

A  I  am  afraid  this  great  lubber  the  world  will  prove  a  cocknev.l  The  point  <^  this  is 
not  apparent.  Douce  conjectured  we  should  read — **  this  great  lubberly  word  will  prore 
a  cockney."  Omitting  the  adjective  **' great"  which  may  have  been  caught  by  the  com- 
positor from  the  line  above,  Douce's  emendation  probably  gives  us  what  the  poet  wrote. 

*  After  fourteen  years*  puj-chase.]  That  is,  After  the  rate  of  fourteen  yeara*  pmnchase. 
The  current  price  of  land  in  England  when  this  play  was  written  appears  to  have  been 
*Hfelve  years'  purchase ;  so,  buying  character  of  fools  was  a  bad  bargain. 
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Seb,  Why,  there's  for  thee,  and  there,  and  there. — 
Are  all  the  people  mad  ?  \_Bmiikg  Sir  Andbew* 

Enter  Sir  Toby  Belch  and  Fabiak, 

Sm  To.  Hold,  sir !  or  I  '11  throw  your  dagger  o'er  the  house. 

Clo.  This  will  I  tell  my  lady  straight :  I  would  not  be  in  some  of 
your  coats  for  two-pence.  lEstiL 

Sm  To.  Come  on,  sir;  hold!  [Holding  Sebastian. 

Sir  And.  Nay,  let  him  alone,  I  '11  go  another  way  to  work  with 
him ;  I  '11  have  an  action  of  battery  against  him,  if  there  be  any  law 
in  Hlyria :  though  I  strudc  him  first>  yet  it 's  no  matter  for  that. 

Seb.  Let  go  thy  hand  I 

Sir  To.  Come,  sir,  I  will  not  let  you  go.  Come,  my  young  soldier, 
put  up  your  iron :  you.  are  well  fleshed ;  come  on. 

Seb.  I  will  be  free  from  thee.    lLib$raies  himself.']   What  wouldst 
thou  now  ? 
If  thou  daSfst  tempt  me  further,  draw  thy  sword.  ,     [Draws. 

Sir  To.  What,  what  ?  Nay,  then  I  must  have  an  ounce  or  two  of 
this  malapert  blood  from  you.  [Draws^ 

Enter  Olivia. 

Oli.  Hold,  Toby;  on  thy  life,  I  charge  thee,  hold! 

Sm  To.  Madam — 

Oli.  Will  it  be  ever  thus?    Ungracious  wretch. 
Fit  for  the  mountains  and  the  barbarous  caved. 
Where  maimers  ne'er  were  preach'd  I  out  of  my  sight ! — 
Be  not  offended,  dear  Cesario  I — 
Kudesby,  be  gone! — I  pr'y  thee,  gentle  friend, 

[Exeunt  Sir  Toby,  Sir  Andrew,  and  Fabiak* 
Let  thy  fair  wisdom,  not  thy  passion,  sway 
In  this  uncivil  and  unjust  extent 
Against  thy  peace.  $  Go  with  me  to  my  house ; 
And  hear  thou  there  how  many  fruitless  pranks 
This  ruffian  hath  botch'd  up,  that  thou  thereby 
Ma/st  smile  at  this :  thou  shalt  not  choose  but  go ; 
Do  not  deny.    Beshrew  his  soul  for  me, 
He  started  one  poor  heart  of  mine  in  thee.^ 

Seb.  What  relish  is  in  this?  how  runs  the  stream? 
Or  I  am  mad,  or  else  this  is  a  dream : — 
Let  fency  still  my  sense  in  Lethe  steep ; 
If  it  be  thus  to  dbream,  still  let  me  sleep !  **. 

•  Se  iiarted  one  poor  heart  of  mine  in  thee.]  Johnson  was  doubtful  whether  an 
•nmbigui^  were  intended  between  heart  and  Itart:  the  hunter^  s  technical  phrase  started^ 
inight  have  convinced  him  that  the  poet  was  playing  on  the  word. 

fc  If  it  be  thus  to  dream,  still  let  me  sleep !  J  Inis  speech  recals  that  of  Aniapholui  <^ 
Syracuse  ("  Comedy  of  Errors,"  Act  II.  Sc.  2),  under  similar  circumstances  of  bewUder- 
tuent: — 

"  Am  I  in  earth,  in  heaven,  or  in  hell,— 
Sleeping  or  waking, — mad  or  well  ad  vis*  d  ? 
Known  unto  these,  and  to  myself  disguis'd  i 
I  '11  say  as  thej  say,  and  perse ver  so, 
And  in  this  mist  at  all  adventures  go." 
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Oli.  Nay,  come,  I  pr*y  thee :  would  thou'dst  be  rul'd  by  me. 

Seb.  Madam,  I  will. 

Oll  0,  say  so,  and  so  be !  llhseunL 


SCENE  11.—^  Boom  in  OUvia's  House. 

Enter  Maria  and  Clown. 

Mab.  Nay,  I  pr'y thee,  put  on  this  gown  and  this  beard;  make- 
him  believe  thou  art  sir  Topas  the  curate ;  do  it  quickly ;  I  '11  call 
sir  Toby  the  whilst.  lExit  Mabia^ 

Old.  Well,Tll  put  it  on,  and  I  will  dissemble  myself  in't;  and  I 
would  I  were  the  first  that  ever  dissembled  in  such  a  gown.  I  am 
not  tall*  enough  to  become  the  function  well;  nor  lean  enough  to. 
be  thought  a  good  student;  but  to  be  said  an  honest  man  and  a 
good  housekeeper,  goes  as  fairly  as  to  say  a  careftQ  man  and  a  great 
scholar.    The  competitors  enter.^ 

Enter  Sir  Toby  Belch  and  Maria. 

SiR  To.  Jove  bless  thee,  master  parson. 

Clo.  Bonos  di'esy  sir  Toby ;  for  as  the  old  hermit  of  Prague,  that 
never  saw  pen  and  ink,  very  wittily  said  to  a  niece  of  king  Gorbodnc,. 
Thaty  that  is,  is:  m  1,  bein|;  master  parson,  am  master  parson:  for 
what  is  that,  but  that?  and  is,  but  is ? 

Sir  To.  To  him,  sir  TopBs. 

Clo.  Whatj  ho,  I  say ! — Peace  in  this  prison ! 

Sir  To.  The  Imave  counterfeits  well ;  a  good  knave. 

Mal.  [/n  an  inner  chamber.']  Who  calls  there? 

Clo.  Sir  Topas  the  curate,  wno  comes  to  visit  Malvolio  the  lunatic^ 

Mal.  ^Within,']  Sir  Topas,  sir  Topas,  good  sir  Topas,  go  to  my 
ladv. 

Clo.  Out,  hyperbolical  fiend!  how  vexest  thon  this  man!  talkest 
thou  nothing^but  of  ladies  ? 

Sir  To.  Well  said,  master  parson. 

Mal.  IWithin.']  Sir  Topas,  never  was  man  thus  wronged:  good 
sir  Topas,  do  not  think  I  am  mad ;  they  have  laid  me  here  m  hideous 
darkness. 

Clo.  Fie,  thou  dishonest  Sathan !  I  call  thee  by  the  most  modest 
terms;  for  I  am  one  of  those  gentle  ones  that  wiU  use  the  devil 
himself  with  courte^ :  sayest  thou  that  house  is  dark  ? 

Mal.  [Within.']  As  hell,  sir  Topas. 

Clo.  Why,  it  hath  bay-windows*  transparent  as  barricadoes,  and 

*  lam  not  tall  enough,  &c.1  For  the  sake  of  an  antithesis,  most  modem  editors  read, 
— *^  1  am  not  fat  enough ;"  but  **  tali**  in  its  ancient  sense  of  robutit  stout,  portonahUy. 
ofTcrsquite  sufficient  contrast  to  the  lean  of  the  same  line. 

b  Tne  competitors  enter.]  That  is,  the  eonfiderates,  the  eolleaguu.  See  note  («),  p.  26,, 
Vol.  I. 

«  Bay-windows — ^1  A  bay-window  was  what  we  term  a  iotr-window,  and  was  8» 
caUed,  according  to  Minsheu,  "  because  it  is  buUded  in  manner  of  a  Bay,  or  roade  foc- 
ahips,  that  is,  round." 
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the  clear-stories  (i)  towards  the  south-north  arc  as  lastrons  as  ebony; 
and  yet  complainest  thou  of  obstmction  ? 

Mal.  IWithm.']  I  am  not  mad,  sir  Topas;  I  say  to  yon,  this  house 
is  dark. 

Clo.  Madman,  thou  errest.*  I  say,  there  is  no  darkness  but 
ignorance ;  in  which  thou  art  more  puzzled  than  the  Egyptians  in 
their  fog. 

Mal.  [Ft/Am.]  I  say,  this  house  is  as  dark  as  ignorance,  though 
ignorance  were  as  dark  as  hell ;  and  I  say,  there  was  never  man  thus 
abused:  I  am  no  more  mad  than  you  are;  make  the  trial  of  it  in 
any  constant  question. 

Old.  What  is  the  opinion  of  Pythagoras  concerning  wild-fowl  ? 

Mal.  IWiihm.']  That  the  soul  of  our  grandam  might  haply  inhabit 
a  bird. 

Old.  What  thinkest  thou  of  his  opinion  ? 

Mal.  ^Within.']  1  think  nobly  of  the  soul,  and  no  way  approve  his 
opinion. 

Clo.  Fare  thee  well .  remain  thou  still  in  darkness :  thou  shalt 
hold  the  opinion  of  Pythagoras,  ere  I  will  allow  of  thy  wits ;  and  fear 
to  kill  a  woodcock,  lest  thou  dispossess  the  soul  of  thy  grandam. 
Fare  thee  well. 

Mal.  IWithin.']  Sir  Topas,  sir  Topas, — 

Sm  To.  My  most  exauisite  sir  Topas ! 

Clo.  Nay,  1  am  for  all  waters." 

Mab.  Thou  might'st  have  done  this  without  thy  beard  and  gown ; 
he  sees  thee  not. 

Sm  To.  To  him  in  thine  own  voice,  and  bring  me  word  how  thou 
findest  him:  I  would  we  were  well  rid  of  this  knavery.  If  he  may 
be  conveniently  delivered,  I  would  he  were ;  for  I  am  now  so  far  in 
offence  with  my  niece,  that  I  cannot  pursue  with  any  safety  this 
sport  to  *  the  upshot.    Come  by  and  by  to  my  chamber. 

lExeunt  Sir  Toby  and  Maria. 

Clo.  [Smging,']  ffey  HobmyjoUy  EoInn,(2) 
Tell  me  how  thy  lady  does. 

TAal.  [Withm.']  Fool,— 


Clo.  [Singiny.]  My  lady  ia  unkind,  perdy. 

Mal.  Fool, — 

Clo.  ISingmf.']  Alae,  why  is  she  sof 

Mal.  FooX  I  say; — 

Clo.  [Stnyiny.']  She  laves  another. — ^Who  calls,  ha? 

Mal.  [TTi^m.]  Good  fool,  as  ever  thou  wilt  deserve  well  at  my 

(•)  Old  text  omits,  to, 

*  I  am  for  aU  waters.]  I  can  play  any  character.  A  metaphor  borrowed-  perhaps, 
team  the  taTcm :— "  Hee  is  first  broken  to  the  sea  in  the  Herring-man's  Skiffe  or  Cock- 
hoate,  where  haying  learned  to  brooks  all  waters^  and  drinke  as  he  can  out  of  a  tarrie 
canne,"  &o»— NaAe's  "Lenten  Stuffe,"  p.  27.  The  literal  meaning  of  "7  am  for  all 
waterf**  was,  undoubtedly,  "  I  am  ready  for  any  drink."  The  cant  term  for  potations, 
in  Shakespeare's  time,  was  waten;  and  to  **  breathe  in  your  waiering"  "  Henry  IV." 
Pt  I.  Act  n.  8c.  6.  meant  to  take  breath  while  drinking.  See  Taylor's  (The  Water 
Poet)  "  Drinke  and  welcome,  or  the  famous  history  of  the  most  part  of  Drinkes  in  use 
fn.  Greate  Britaine  and  Ireland;  with  an  especial  Declaration  of  the  Potency.  Vertue, 
•nd  Operation  of  our  ^glish  Ale :  with  a  description  of  all  sorts  of  Watert"  ac. 
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hand,  help  me  to  a  caudle,  and  pen,  ink,  and  paper;  as  I  am  a 
gentleman,  I  will  live  to  be  thankful  to  thee  for  *t. 

Clo.  Master  Malvolio ! 

Mal.  IWithm.']  Ay,  good  fool. 

Clo.  Alas,  sir,  how  fdl  you  besides  your  five  wits? 

Mal.  IWithin.']  Fool,  there  was  never  man  so  notorioiisly  abused : 
I  am  as  well  in  my  wits,  fool,  as  thou  art. 

Clo.  But  as  toeUf  then  you  are  mad  indeed,  if  you  be  no  better  in 
your  wits  than  a  fooL 

Mal.  [FiWn.]  They  have  here  propertied*  me;  keep  me  in 
darkness,  send  ministers  to  me,  asses,  and  do  all  they  can  to  face 
me  out  of  mj  wits. 

Clo.  Advise  you  what  you  say;  the  minister  is  here. — [^As  Sir 
ToPAB.]  Malvolio,  Malvolio,  thy  wits  the  heavens  restore !  endeavour 
thyself  to  sleep,  and  leave  thy  vain  bibble-babble. 

Mal.  iWWUn.']  Sir  Topas, 

Clo.  Maintain  no  words  with  him,  good  fellow.^ — ^Who,  I,  sir? 
not  I,  sir.  God  b'wi'you,  good  sir  Topas. — ^Many,  amen. — ^I  will, 
sir,  I  will. 

Mal.  IWiihin.']  Fool,  fool,  fool,  I  say,— 

Clo.  Alas,  sir,  be  patient.  What  say  you,  sir?  I  am  shent  for 
speaking  to  you. 

Mal.  [  Within,']  Good  fool,  help  me  to  some  light  and  some  paper ; 
I  tell  thee,  I  am  as  well  in  my  wits  as  any  man  in  Illyria. 

CiiO.  Well-a-day,  thkt  you  were,  sir ! 

Mal.  IWithinJ]  By  this  hand,  I, am.  Good  fool,  some  ink,  paper, 
and  light,  and  convey  what  I  will  set  down  to  my  lady ;  it  shsdl  ad- 
vantage thee  more  than  ever  the  bearing  of  letter  did. 

Clo.  I  will  help  you  to't.  But  teU  me  true,  are  you  not  mad 
indeed  ?  or  do  you  but  counterfeit  ? 

Mal.  [Within.']  Believe  me  I,  am  not ;  I  toll  thee  true. 

Clo.  Naj,  I  '11  ne'er  believe  a  madman  tilll  see  his  brains.  I  will 
fetch  you  light,  and  paper,  and  ink. 

Mal.  [Within,]  Fool,  I'll  requite  it  in  the  highest  degree:  I 
pr'y  thee,  be  gone. 

Clo.  [SiT^in^.]         I  am  gone,  sw, 
And  anon,  sir, 
I  ^11  be  with  you  again, 
In  a  trice. 
Like  to  the  old  vice,^ 
Tour  need  to  sustain; 

Who,  mith  dagger  of  lath, 
In  his  rage  and  his  wrath, 

*  Propertied — 1  F^opertied  hearshere  the  same  meaning, — ^thut,  apparently,  oteirmm^ 
teribedf  restricted,  appropriatedt — as  in  "  King  John,"  Act  V.  Sc.  Z : — 

'<  I  am  too  high-bom  to  be  propertied^ 

^  Maintain  no  vords  with  him,  good  feUow.]  The  clown  is  playing  a  doable  port, 
and  feigns,  by  change  of  voice  and  luiguage,  a  coUoquy  between  oir^Topas  and  hinmelL 
«  Like  to  the  old  yice,— ]  See  note  (3)  p.  82. 
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OrieSy  ahy  ha!  to  the  devil: 
Like  a  mad  lad, 
Fare  thy  nailsy  dad, 

Adiett,  goodman  drivel*  lExiL 


SCENE  III.— OUvia'5  Oarden. 

Enter  SEBAgriAJf. 

Seb.  This  is  the  air ;  that  is  the  glorioxis  snn ; 
This  pearl  she  gave  me,  I  do  feel't,  and  see't: 
And  thongh  't  is  wonder  that  enwraps  me  thus, 
Yet  t  is  not  madness.    Where 's  Antonio,'  then  ? 
I  conld  not  find  him  at  the  Elephant : 
Yet  there  he  was ;  and  there  I  found  this  credit,* 
That  he  did  range  the  town  to  seek  me  out. 
His  comisel  now  might  do  me  golden  service : 
For  though  my  soul  disputes  well  with  my  sense, 
That  this  may  be  some  error,  but  no  madness. 
Yet  doth  this  accident  and  flood  of  fortune 
So  far  exceed  all  instance,  all  discourse. 
That  I  am  ready  to  distrust  mine  eyes. 
And  wrangle  with  my  reason,  that  persuades  me 
To  any  other  trust,  but  that  I  am  mad, — 
Or  else  the  lady 's  mad ;  yetj  if  *t  were  so. 
She  could  not  sway  her  house,  command  her  followers, 
T^e  and  give  bacK  affairs,  and  their  despatch, 
With  such  a  smooth,  discreet,  and  stable  bearing, 
As  I  perceive  she  does :  there  *s  something  in  t 
That  IS  deceivable.    But  here  the  lady  comes. 

Enter  OuviA  and  a  Priest. 

Oll  Blame  not  this  haste  of  mine.    If  you  mean  well, 
Now  go  with  me  and  with  this  holy  man. 
Into  uie  chantry  by :  there,  before  him 
And  underneath  that  consecrated  roof. 
Plight  me  the  ftdl  assurance  of  your  faith ; 
That  my  most  jealous  and  too  doubtful  soul 
May  live  at  peace :  he  shall  conceal  it, 
Wmles^  you  are  willing  it  shall  come  to  note ; 
What  time  we  will  our  celebration  keep, 
According  to  my  birth. — ^Wbat  do  you  say  ? 

Skb.  1 11  follow  this  good  man,  and  go  with  you ; 
And,  having  sworn  trutVever  will  be  true. 

.    Oli.  Then  lead  the  way,  good  father ; and  heavens  so  shine. 

That  they  may  fairly  note  tills  act  of  mine !  [Exeunt. 

(♦)  Old  text,  devil. 
•  Credit,-—]  InfornuUion,  b  Whiles—]  That  L^  HntU. 
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ACT    V. 

SCENE  I.— The  Street  Ufoi^e  Olivia'^  House. 

Enter  Clown  and  Fabiak. 

Fab.  Now,  as  thou  lovest  me,  let  me  see  his  letter. 
CiiO.  Good  master  Fabian,  grant  me  another  request 
Fab.  Anything. 

CiiO.  Do  not  desire  to  see  this  letter. 

Fab.  That  is,  to  give  a  dog,  and,  in  recompense,  desire  my  dog 
again. 

Enter  Duke,  Viola,  Curio,  and  Attendants. 

Duke.  Belong  you  to  the  lady  Olivia,  ftiends  ? 

Clo.  Ay,  sir;  we  are  some  of  her  trappings. 

Duke.  I  know  thee  well ;  how  dost  thou,  my  good  fellow  ? 

ClO.  Truly,  sir,  the  better  fbr  my  foes,  and  the  worse  for  mj 
friends. 

Duke.  Just  the  contrary ;  the  better  for  thy  friends. 

Clo.  No,  sir,  the  worse. 

Duke.  How  can  that  be? 

Clo.  Marry,  sir,  they  praise  me,  and  make  an  ass  of  me ;  now  my 
foes  tell  me  plainly  I  am  an  ass :  so  that  by  my  foes,  sir,  I  profit  in 
the  knowledge  of  myself;  and  by  my  friends  I  am  abused:  so  ihaty 
conclusions  to  be  as  kisses,*  if  your  four  negatives  make  your  two 
afl&rmatives,  why,  then  the  worse  for  my  friends,  and  the  oetter  for 
my  foes. 

Duke.  Why,  this  is  excellent. 

Clo.  By  my  troth,  sir,  no ;  though  it  please  you  to  be  one  of  my 
friends. 

Duke.  Thou  shalt  not  be  the  worse  for  me ;  there 's  gold. 

Clo.  But  that  it  would  be  double-dealing,  sir,  I  would  you  could 
make  it  another. 

Duke.  0,  you  give  me  ill  counsel. 

Clo.  Put  your  grace  in  your  pocket,  sir,  for  this  once,  and  let  your 
flesh  and  blood  ol^y  it. 

Duke.  Well,  I  will  be  so  much  a  sinner  to  be  a  double  dealer;^ 
-  there 's  another. 

Clo.  PrimOj  secundo,  terOoy  is  a  good  play ;  and  the  old  saying  is, 
the  third  pays  for  aU:  the  ir^Isx,  sir,  is  a  good  tripping  measure;  or 
the  bells  of  St.  Benet,  sir,  may  put  you  in  mind, — one,  two,  three. 

»  Conclusions  to  be  as  kisses,  if  Your  four  negatives  make  your  two  afflrmatires, — 1  A. 
passage  cited  by  Farmer  ftx)m  tne  tragedy  of  "  Lust's  Dominion,"  in  some  degieo 
explains  the  Clown's  thought : — 

"  Queen, Come,  let  *8  kisse* 

Mow.  Away,  away. 

Queen,  Hoy  no,  says  aye;  and  twice  away^  saycs,  stay** 

*  A  double  dealer :]  Sec  note  (*),  p.  479,  Vol.  II. 
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Duke.  You  can  fool  no  more  money  out  of  me  at  this  throw:  if 
you  will  let  your  lady  know  I  am'  here  to  speak  with  her,  and  bring 
her  along  with  you,  it  may  awake  my  bounty  further. 

Clo.  Marry,  sir,  lullaby  to  your  bounty,  till  I  come  t^in.  I  go, 
sir ;  but  I  would  not  have  you  to  think  that  my  desire  of  having  is- 
the  sin  of  covetouaness :  but,  as  you  say,  sir,  let  your  Uounty  take  a 
nap,  I  Tudll  awake  it  anon.  IFxit  Clown. 

Vio.  Here  comes  the  man,  sir,  that  did  rescue  me 

Enter  Antonio  and  Officers. 

Duke.  That  face  of  his  I  do  remember  well^ 
Yet,  when  I  saw  it  last,  it  was  besmear'd 
As  black  as  Vulcan,  in  the  smoke  of  war : 
A  bawbling  vessel  was  he  captain  o^ 
For  shallow  draught  and  bulk  unprizable ; 
With  which  such  scatheful  grapple  did  he  make 
With  the  most  noble  bottom  of  our  fleet, 
That  very  envy  and  the  tongue  of  loss. 
Cried  fame  and  honour  on  him. — ^What  's  the  matter  ? 

1  Off.  Orsino,  this  is  that  Antonio 
That  took  the  Phoenix  and  her  fraught  from  Candy, 
And  this  is  he  that  did  the  Tiger  board. 
When  your  young  nephew  Titus  lost  his  leg : 
Here  in  the  streets,  desperate  of  shame  and  state. 
In  private  brabble  did  we  apprehend  him. 

Y  ID.  He  did  me  kindness,  sir ;  drew  on  my  side ; 
But,  in  conclusion,  put  strange  speech  upon  me, — 
I  know  not  what  'twas,  but  distraction. 

Duke.  Notable  pirate  I  thou  salt-water  thief ! 
What  foolish  boldness  brought  thee  to  their  mercies. 
Whom  thou,  in  terms  so  bloody  and  so  dear, 
Hast  made  thine  enemies  ? 

Ant.  Orsino,  noble  sir. 

Be  pleas'd  that  I  shake  off  these  names  you  give  me ; 
Antonio  never  vet  was  thief  or  pirate. 
Though,  I  confess,  on  base  and  ground  enough, 
Orsino's  enemy.    A  witchcraft  ^w  me  hither : 
That  most  ingrateful  boy  there  by  your  side, 
From  the  rude  sea's  enrag'd  and  foamy  mouth 
Did  I  redeem ;  a  wreck  ^ist  hope  he  was : 
His  life  I  gave  him,  and  did  thereto  add 
My  love,  without  retention  or  restraint, 
All  his  in  dedication.    For  his  sake. 
Did  I  expose  myself,  pure  for  his  love. 
Into  the  danger  of  this  adverse  town ; 
Drew  to  defend  him  when  he  was  beset ; 
Where  being  apprehended,  his  false  cunning 
(Not  meaning  to  partake  with  me  in  danger) 
Taught  him  to  face  me  out  of  his  ac(][uaintance, 
And  grew  a  twenty-years-removed  thmg, 
While  one  would  wink ;  denied  me  mine  own  purse. 
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Which  I  had  recommended  co  his  use 
Not  half'an  hour  before. 

Vio.  How  can  thifl^)e  ? 

Duke.  When  came  he  to  this  town? 

Ant.  To-day,  my  lord ;  and  for  three  months  before^ 
{No  interim,  not  a  minute's  vacancy,) 
Both  day  and  night  did  we  keep  company. 

Duke.  Here  comes  the  countess ;  now  heaven  walks  on  eartU* 

But  for  thee,  fellow, — ^fellow,  thy  words  are  madness ; 
Three  months  this  youth  hath  tended  upon  me ; 
But  more  of  that  anon. — Take  him  aside. 

Enter  Olivia  and  Attendants. 

Oli.  What  'vrould  my  lord,  but  that  he  may  not  have^ 
Wherein  Olivia  may  seem  serviceable  ? — 
Cesario,  you  do  not  keep  promise  with  me. 

Vio.  Madam! 

Duke.  Gracious  Olivia, 

Oli.  What  do  you  say,  Cesario  ? Good  my  lord, 

Vio.  My  lord  would  speak ;  my  duty  hushes  me. 

Oli.  If  it  be  aught  to  the  old  tune,  my  lord, 
It  is  as  fat*  and  fulsome  to  mine  ear, 
As  howling  after  music. 

Duke.  Still  so  cruel? 

Oli.  Still  so  constant,  lord. 

Duke.  What,  to  perverseness  ?  you  uncivil  lady, 
To  whose  ingrate  and  unauspicious  altars 
My  soul  the  faithfull'st  offerings  hath  breath'd  out, 
That  e'er  devotion  tendered !    What  shall  I  do  ? 

Oli.  Even  what  it  please  my  lord,  that  shall  become  him. 

Duke.  Why  should  I  not,  had  I  the  heart  to  do  it, 
Like  to  th'  Egyptian  thief  at  point  of  death. 
Kill  what  I  love  ?  (l)  a  savage  jealousy 
That  sometime  savours  nobly. — ^But  hear  me  this : 
Since  vou  to  non-regardance  cast  my  faith. 
And  that  I  partly  mow  the  instrument 
That  screws  me  ^m  my  true  place  in  your  fovour. 
Live  you,  the  marble-breasted  tyrant,  still ; 
Bui  i5iis  your  minion,  whom  I  know  you  love, 
And  whom,  by  heaven  I  swear,  I  tender  dearly. 
Him  will  I  tear  out  of  that  cruel  eye. 
Where  he  sits  crowned  in  his  master's  spite. — 
Come,  boy,  with  me ;  my  thoughts  are  ripe  in  miachief . 
I  '11  sacrifice  the  lamb  that  I  do  love. 
To  spite  a  raven's  heart  within  a  dove.  [GWi^. 

Vio.  And  I,  most  jocund,  apt,  and  willingly. 
To  do  you  rest,  a  thousand  deaths  would  die.  [^FoUowmg. 

Ou.  Where  goes  Cesario? 

Vio.  After  him  I  love 

^  ICis  28  tat—I  ^^^>  \iete^  means  o^erdoying^  tiekemng. 
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More  than  I  love  these  eyes,  more  than  my  life, 
More,  by  all  mores,  than  e'er  I  shall  love  wife. 
If  I  do  feign,  yon  witnesses  above, 
Pnnish  my  life  for  tainting  of  my  love ! 

Oli.  Ay  me,  detested!  how  am  I  begnil'd! 

Vio.  Who  does  beguile  you  ?  who  does  do  yon  wrong  ? 

Oli.  Hast  thou  forgot  thyself?  is  it  so  long? — 
Call  forth  the  holy  father.  [Exit  an  Attendant. 

Duke.  Come,  away !  [  To  Viola. 

Oli.  Whither,  my  lord  ?— Cesario,  husband,  stay ! 

Duke.  Husband  f 

Oli.  Ay,  husband,  can  he  that  deny  ? 

Duke.  Her  husband,  sirrah? 

Vio.  No,  my  lord,  not  I. 

Oli.  Alas,  it  is  the  baseness  of  thy  fear 
That  makes  thee  strangle  tl»y  propriety : 
Fear  not,  Cesario,  t^e  thy  fortunes  up ; 
Be  that  thou  know'st  thou  art,  and  then  thou  art 
As  great  as  that  thou  fear'st. — 

Be-mier  Attendant,  ivith  Priest. 

0,  wejlcome,  father ! 
Father,  I  charge  thee,  by  thy  reverence, 
Here  to  imfold  (though  lately  we  intended 
To  keep  in  darlmess,  what  occasion  now 
Beveal  oefore  *t  is  ripe)  what  thou  dost  know, 
Hath  newly  pass'd  between  this  youth  and  me. 

Pbieot.  a  contract  of  eternal  bond  of  love, 
Confirmed  by  mutual  joinder  of  your  hands, 
Attested  by  the  holy  close  of  hps, 
Strengthen'd  by  interchangement  of  your  rings :  (2) 
And  dl  the  ceremony  of  this  compdct 
SeaVd  in  my  function,  by  my  testimony : 
Since  when,  my  watch  hath  told  me,  toward  my  grave 
I  have  travell'd  but  two  hours. 

Duke.  0,  thou  dissembling  cub !  what  wilt  thou  be,. 
When  time  hath  sow'd  a  grizzle  on  thy  case  ?* 
Or  will  not  else  thy  craft  so  quickly  grow, 
That  thine  own  trip  shall  be  thine  overthrow  ? 
Farewell,  and  take  her ;  but  direct  thy  feet 
Where  thou  and  I  henceforth  may  never  meet. 

Vio.  My  lord,  I  do  protest, — 

On.  0,  do  not  swear ! 

Hold  little  faith,  though  thou  hast  too  much  fear. 

Enter  Sm  Andrew  Aguecheek,  with  his  head  broken. 

Sir  And.  For  the  love  of  God,  a  surgeon !  send  one  presently  to  sir 
Toby. 

•  Case.]  An  old  tenn,  not  altogether  disused,  for  $kin. 
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Oli.  What's  the  matter? 

Sir  And.  H'  as  broke  my  head  across,  and  has  given  sir  Toby  a 
bloody  coxcomb  too :  for  the  love  of  God,  your  help !  I  had  rather 
than  forty  ponnd  I  were  at  home. 

Oli.  Who  has  done  this,  sir  Andrew  ? 

Sm  And.  The  count's  gentleman,  one  Cesario :  we  took  him  for  a 
■coward,  but  he 's  the  very  devil  incardinate. 

Duke.  My  gentleman,  Cesario  ? 

Sir  And.  'Od's  lifelings,  here  he  is ! — ^Yon  broke  my  head  for 
nothing ;  and  that  that  I  did,  I  was  set  on  to  do 't  by  sir  Toby. 

Vio.  Why  do  you  speak  to  me  ?    I  never  hurt  you  : 
You  drew  your  sword  upon  me  without  cause ; 
But  I  bespake  you  fair,  and  hurt  you  not. 

Sm  And.  If  a  bloody  coxcomb  be  a  hurt,  you  have  hurt  me ;  I 
iJiink  you  set  nothing  by  a  bloody  coxcomb- — Here  comes  sir  Toby, 
baiting — ^you  shall  hear  more:  but  if  he  had  not  been  in  drink,  he 
would  nave  tickled  you  othergates  than  he  did. 

Enter  Sm  Toby  Belch,  drunk,  led  by  tJie  Clown, 

Duke.  How  now,  gentleman !  how  is 't  with  you  ? 

Sm  To.  That 's  all  one ;  h'as  hurt  me,  and  there 's  the  end  on 't — 
Sot,  did'st  see  Dick  surgeon,  sot  ? 

Clo.  0,  he 's  drunk,  sir  Toby,  an  hour  agone ;  his  eyes  were  set  at 
eight  i'  the  morning. 

Sm  To.  Then  he 's  a  rogue,  after  a  passy-measure's  pavin  5*  I  hate 
a  drunken  rogue. 

Oli.  Away  with  him !    Who  hath  made  this  havoc  with  them  ? 

Sm  And.  I  '11  help  you,  sir  Toby,  because  we  '11  be  dressed  together. 

Sm  To.  Will  you  nelp  ? — an  ass-head  and  a  coxcomb  and  a  knave  I 
— a  thin-faced  Imave,  a  gull ! 

Oli.  Get  him  to  bed,  and  let  his  hurt  be  looked  to. 

[^Exenmt  Clown,  Fabian,  Sm  Toby,  and  Sm  Andrew. 

Enter  Sebastian. 

Seb.  I  am  sorry,  madam,.  I  have  hurt  your  kinsman ; 
But  had  it  been  the  brother  of  my  blood, 
I  must  have  done  no  less  with  wit  and  safety. 
You  throw  a  strange  regard  upon  me,  and  by  that, 
I  do  perceive  it  hath  offended  you ; 
Pardon  me,  sweet  one,  even  for  the  vows 
We  made  each  other  but  so  late  ago. 

Duke.  One  face,  one  voice,  one  habit,  and  two  persons! 
A  natural  per^)ective,^  that  is  and  is  not ! 

Seb.  Antonio?  0  my  dear  Antonio! 
How  have  the  hours  rack'd  and  tortur'd  me, 
Since  I  have  lost  thee ! 

After  apasst/'measur^spavm;']  The  first  folio  reads,  "oiMf  a  pass?  measures  jMntj^.** 
In  a  MS.  list  of  old  dances,  Mr.  Collier  has  found  one  dance  caUed  "The  paasiDCtt 
measure  Pavyon." 
b  PerspectiTe,^  See  note  (4),  p.  168,  Vol.  II, 
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Am?.  Sebastian  are  you  ? 

Seb.  Fear'st  thou  that,  Antonio? 

Ant.  How  have  you  made  division  of  yourself? — 
An  apple  cleft  in  two  is  not  more  twin 
Than  these  two  creatures.    Which  is  Sebastian  ? 

Om.  Most  wonderful ! 

Seb.  Do  I  stand  there  ?    I  never  had  a  brother ; 
Nor  can  there  be.  that  deity  in  my  nature, 
Of  here  and  every  where.    I  had  a  sister, 
Whom  the  blind  waves  and  surges  have  devoured : — 
Of  charily,  what  kin  are  you  to  me  ?  [2b  VipLA. 

What  countmnan  ?  what  name  ?  what  parentage  ? 

Vio.  Of  Messaline :  Sebastian  was  my  father ; 
Such  a  Sebastian  was  my  brother  too, 
So  went  he  suited  to  his  watery  tomb : 
If  spirits  can  assume  both  form  and  suit, 
You  come  to  fright  us. 

Seb.  a  spirit  I  am  indeed; 

But  am  in  that  dimension  grossly  clad, 
IVhich  from  the  womb  I  did  participate. 

Were  you  a  woman,  as  the  rest  goes  even,  , 

I  shomd  my  tears  let  fall  upon  your  cheek, 
And  say — Thrice  welcome,  drowned  Viola! 

Vio.  My  father  had  a  mole  upon  his  brow, — 

Seb.  And  so  had  mine. 

Vio.  And  died  that  day  when  Viola  from  her  birth 
Had  numbered  thirteen  years. 

Seb.  0,  that  record  is  lively  in  my  soul! 
He  finished,  indeed,  his  mortal  act, 
That  day  that  made  my  sister  thirteen  years. 

Vio.  If  nothing  lets  to  make  us  happy  both 
But  thi3  my  masculine  usurp'd  attire, 
Do  not  embrace  me,  till  each  circumstance 
Of  place,  time,  fortune,  do  cohere  and  jump. 
That  I  am  Viola:  which  to  confirm, 
I  '11  bring  you  to  a  captain  in  this  town, 
Where  lie  my  maiden  weeds ;  by  whos^  gentle  help* 
I  was  preserv*d  to  serve  this  noble  count ; 
All  the  occurrence  of  my  fortune  since 
Hath  been  between  this  lady  and  this  lord. 

*  Where  lie  mif  maiden,  weeds ;  bv  whose  gentle  help 

I  was  preaenr'd  to  serve  this  noble  eotmt;] 

To  correct  the  prosody  of  the  first  line)  Theobald  reads,  <<my  maid's  weeds;"  perhaps 
the  object  is  attained  more  effectually  by  adding  than  subtracting  a  syllable : — 

**  Where  lie  my  maiden  weeds ;  he  by  whose  gentle  help,"  &c. 

His  alteration  of  preferred  for  preserved  in  the  second  line  is,  however,  an  undeniable 
improvement,  and  is  almost  verified  by  the  passage  in  Act  I.  Sc.  2,  where  Yiola  tells  the 
captain  she  is  here  speaking  of, — 

"  I  '11  serve  this  duke  : 
Thou shsXi present  me" 
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Seb.  So  comes  it,  lady,  you  hare  been  mistook :  [^To  Olivia. 

But  nature  to  her  bias  drew  in  that. 
You  would  have  been  contracted  to  a  maid ; 
Nor  are  you  therein,  by  my  life,  deceiv'd, — 
You  are  Detroth'd  both  to  a  maid  and  man. 

Duke.  Be  not  amaz'd ;  right  noble  is  his  blood. — 
If  this  be  so,  as  yet  the  glass  seems  true, 
I  shall  have  share  in  this  most  happy  wreck : —    ' 
Boy,  thou  hast  said  to  me  a  thousand  times,  [^To  ViOLA^ 

Thou  never  shouldst  love  woman  like  to  me. 

Vio.  And  all  those  sayings  will  I  over-swear; 
And  all  those  swearings  keep  as  true  in  soul 
As  doth  that  orbed  continent,  the  fire 
That  severs  day  ftom  night. 

DxjKE.  Give  me  thy  hand ; 

And  let  me  see  thee  in  thy  woman's  weeds. 

Vio.  The  captain  that  did  bring  me  first  on  shore, 
Hath  my  maid's  garments :  he,  upon  some  action, 
Is  now  in  durance  at  Malvolio's  suit, 
A  gentleman,  and  follower  of  my  lady's. 

Oli.  He  shall  enlarge  him :— *fetch  Malvolio  hither : — 
And  yet,  alas,  now  I  remember  me, 
They  say,  poor  gentleman,  he 's  much  distract. 

Re-enter  Clown,  toUh  a  lettery  and  Fabian. 

A  most  extracting*  frenzy  of  mine  own 
From  my  remembrance  clearly  banish'd  his. — 
How  does  he,  sirrah  ? 

Clo.  Truly,  madam,  he  holds  Bekebub  at  the  stave's  end,  as  well 
a.i  a  man  in  ms  case  may  do :  h'as  here  writ  a  letter  to  you,  I  should 
have  given 't  you  to-day  morning ;  but  as  a  madman's  epistles  are  no 
gospels,  so  it  skills  not  much  when  they  are  delivered. 

Oll  Open't,  and  read  it. 

Clo.  Look  then  to  be  well  edified,  when  the  fool  delivers  the 
madman:  IBeadsJ]  By  the  Lord^  madamy-^ 

Oli.    How  now!  art  thou  mad? 

Clo.  No,  madam,  I  do  but  read  madness :  an  your  ladyship  will 
have  it  as  it  ought  to  be,  you  must  allow  vox. 

Oli.  IVythee,  read  i'  thy  right  wits. 

Clo.  So  I  do,  madonna ;  but  to  read  his  right  wits  is  to  read  thus : 
therefore  perpend,  my  princess,  and  give  ear. 

Oli.  Read  it  you,  sirrah.  ITo  Fabian. 

Fab.  [ifoflw?^.]  By  the  Lordy  madamy.  you  wrong  mey  and  iM  icorJd 
shall  know  it:  though  you  have  put  me  into  darkness,  and  given  yoitr 
drunken  cousin  rule  over  msy  yet  have  I  the  'benefit  of  my  senses  as  well 


readB 

HambleV  -„ „ .-         , 

cited  by  Steevensj^  where  WiUiam  de  Wyrcester,  speaking  of  Heniy  TL.^  says  ^^ 
'* — subrto  cecidit  in  grayem  infirmitatem  capitis,  ita  quod  extracim  &  mente  yidebatur. 
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as  your  ladyship.  I  have  your  ovm  letter  that  induced  me  to  the 
semblance  I  put  on ;  with  the  which  I  douht  not  but  to  do  myself  much 
right,  or  you  much  shame.  Think  of  me  as  you  phase,  I  leave  my 
duty  a  little  unthought  of  and  speak  out  of  my  injury. 

The  madly-used  Malvouo. 

Ou.  Did  he  write  this  ? 

Clo.  Ay,  madam. 

Duke.  This  savours  not  much  of  distraction. 

Oli.  See  him  deliver'd,  Fabian ;  bring  him  hither.    \_ExU  Fabiax. 
My  lord,  so  please  you,  these  things  fiirSier  thought  on. 
To  think  me  as  well  a  sister  as  a  wife. 
One  day  shall  crown  the  alliance  on  %  so  please  you, 
Here  at  my  house,  and  at  my  proper  cost 

Duke.  Madam,  I  am  most  apt  to  embrace  your  oflfer. — 
Tour  master  gmts  you;   \^To  Viola.]   and,  for  your  service  done 

him, — 
So  much  against  the  mettle  of  your  sex. 
So  far  beneath  your  soft  and  tender  breeding, 
And  since  you  call'd  me  master  for  so  long, — 
Here  is  my  hand ;  you  shall  from  this  time  be 
Your  master's  mistress. 

Oll  a  sister ! — ^you  are  she. 

Re-enter  Fabuij,  with  Malvolio. 

Duke.  Is  tiiis  the  madman  ? 

Oli.  Ay,  my  lord,  this  »same . — 

How  now,  Malvolio ! 

Mal.  Madam,  you  have  done  me  wrong, 

Notorious  wrong. 

Oli.  Have  I,  Malvolio  ?  no. 

Mal.  Lady,  you  have.    Pray  you,  peruse  that  letter : 
You  must  not  now  deny  it  is  your  hand, — 
Write  from  it,  if  you  can,  in  hand  or  phrase ; 
Or  say,  't  is  not  your  seal,  nor  your  invention : 
You  can  say  none  of  this :  well,  grant  it  then, 
And  tell  me,  in  the  modesty  of  honour. 
Why  you  have  given  me  such  clear  lights  of  feivour ; 
Bade  me  come  smiling  and  cross-garter'd  to  you ; 
To  put  onvellow  stockings,  and  to  frown 
Upon  sir  Toby  and  the  %hter  people : 
And,  acting  this  in  an  obedient  hope, 
Why  have  you  suffer'd  me  to  be  imprison'd. 
Kept  in  a  dark  house,  visited  by  the  priest. 
And  made  the  most  notorious  geek  and  gull, 
That  e'er  invention  play'd  on  ?  tell  me  why. 

Oll  Alas,  Malvolio,  this  is  not  my  writing, 
Though,  I  confess,  much  like  the  character : 
But,  out  of  auestion,  *t  is  Maria's  hand. 
And  now  I  ao  bethink  me,  it  was  she 

VOL.  m.  T- 
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First  told  me  thou  wast  mad ;  then  cam'st  in  smiling,* 
And  in  such  forms,  which  here  were  presuppos'd 
Upon  thee  in  thc^  letter.    Pr'ythee,  be  content : 
This  practice  hath  most  shrewdly  pass'd  upon  thee: 
But  when  we  know  the  grounds  and  authors  of  it, 
Thou  shalt  be  both  the  plaintiff  and  the  judge 
Of  thine  own  cause. 

Fab.  Good  madam,  hear  me  ^poak ; 

And  let  no  quarrel  nor  no  brawl  to  come, 
Taint  the  condition  of  this  present  hour, 
Which  I  haye  wonder'd  at.    In  hope  it  shall  not, 
Most  freely  I  confess,  myself  and  Toby 
Set  this  device  against  Malvolio  here, 
Upon  some  stubborn  and  uncourteous  parts 
We  had  conceiv'd  against  him :  Maria  writ 
The  letter  at  sir  Toby's  great  importance  ;^ 
In  recompense  whereof  he  hath  married  her. 
How  with  a  sportful  malice  it  was  followed, 
May  rather  pluck  on  laughter  than  revenge ; 
If  that  the  injuries  be  justly  weigh'd, 
That  have  on  both  sides  pass'd. 

Oli.  Alas,  poor  fool  I  now  have  they  baffled  thee ! 

Clo.  Why,  some  are  horn  great,  same  achieve  greatness,  and  some 
have  greatness  throtvn^  upon  them,  I  was  one,  sir,  in  this  interlude ; 
one  sir  Topas,  sir  j  but  that 's  all  one : — By  the  Lord,  fool,  I  am  not 
mad; — ^but  do  you  remember?  Madam,  why  lawh  you  at  such  a 
barren  rascal?  an  you  smile  not,  he 's  gagged:  and  thus  the  whirligig 
of  time  brings  in  his  revenges. 

Mal.  I  '11  be  reveng'd  on  the  whole  pack  of  you !  [Exit, 

Oli.  He  hath  been  most  notoriously  abus'd. 

Duke.  Pursue  him,  and  entreat  him  to  a  peace : — 
He  hath  not  told  us  of  the  captain  yet ; 
When  that  is  known  and  golden  time  convents, 
A  solemn  combination  shall  be  made 
Of  our  dear  souls — Meantime,  sweet  sister. 
We  will  not  part  from  hence. — Cesario,  come ; 
For  so  you  shall  be,  while  you  are  a  man ; 
But  when  in  other  habits  you  are  seen, 
Orsino's  mistress,  and  his  fancy's  queen. 

[Exeunt  all,  except  the  Clown. 

•  Then  cam'st  in  smiling,^  Thou  must  be  ondentood  after  cam'st,  *^  then  c^un'st 
thou  in  smiling,"  &o. 

b  Importance  ;]  That  is,  importunity, 

c  Some  have  greatmaa  thrown  upon  them."]  "Qnery,"  Mr.  Dvce  asks,  "is  throftny 
instead  of  *  thrust,*  an  oversight  of  the  author,  or  an  error  of  the  sicribe  or  printer  ?" 
We  believe  it  to  bo  neither  one  nor  the  other,  but  a  purposed  variation  common  to  Shake* 
speare  in  cases  of  repetition,  possibly  from  his  knowing,  by  professional  experience,  the 
difficulty  of  (quoting  with  perfect  accuracy.  Throum  occurs  with  precisely  the  same 
sense  in  Wilkins'  tract  of  "Pericles,  Prince  of  Tyre :" — "  If  the  eminence  of  your  place 
came  unto  you  hy  descent,  and  the  royalty  of  your  blood,  let  not  your  life  prove  your 
birth  a  bastard :  if  it  were  ihroum  upon  you  by  opinion,  make  good  that  opinion,*'  '&c 
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Song. 

Clo.  W7im  that  I  was  dnd  a  Utile  tiny  boy,  (3) 

With  hey,  ho^  the  tomd  and  the  rain: 
A  foolish  thing  was  hut  a  toy. 
For  the  rain  it  raineth  every  day. 

But  ichen  I  came  to  man^s  estate, 
With  hey,  ho,  the  wind  and  the  rain : 

^Gainst  knaves  and  thieves  men  shut  their  gatf^y 
For  the  rain  it  raineth  every  day. 

But  when  I  came,  alas!  to  wive. 
With  hey,  ho,  the  wind  and  the  rain: 

By  swaggering  could  I  never  thrive. 
For  the  rain  it  raineth  every  day. 

But  when  I  came  unto  my  beds. 

With  hey,  ho,  the  wind  and  the  rain,: 

With  toss-fots  still  had  drunken  heads. 
For  the  rain  it  raineth  every  day, 

A  great  while  ago  the  world  begun, 
With  hey,  ho,  the  wind  and  the  rain: 

But  that  *s  all  one,  our  play  is  done. 
And  we  7/  strive  to  please  you  every  day,  [^Exit. 


If  2 
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ILLUSTRATIVE  COMMENTS. 


ACT  L 

(1)  ScENB  m.— JJ«  piajfS  0*  tf^e  vM-de-ffamboysJi  Mr.  Gifford  obsenres  (Ben 
Jonson's  Works,  II.  125),  '<  that  a  viol-de-grtinbo  (a  bass  WoL  as  Jonson  alsocaUs  it) 
was  an  indispensable  piece  of  furniture  in  every  feudiionable  nouse,  where  it  hung  up 
in  the  best  cnamber,  much  as  the  g^uitar  does  in  Spain,  and  the  violin  \n.  Italy,  to  b« 
played  on  at  wUl,  and  to  fill  up  the  void  of  oonversation.  Whoever  pretended  to  fashion, 
affected  an  acquaintance  with  this  instrument."  The  allusions  to  it  are  frequent  in  our 
old  dramas:  thus,  in  the  Induction  to  Marston's  '* Malcontent,"  1604: — 

"  Sink.  Save  you,  coose. 

Sly.  0,  coosin,  come,  you  shall  sit  betweene  my  legges  heaze. 
Sink.  No,  indoede,  coosin,  the  audience  then  will  take  me  for  a  viol^de-ffomboy  and 
thuike  that  you  play  upon  me." 

(2)  ScBNB  m.— ^  parish-top.']  "A  large  top  was  formeijly  kept  in  every  village,  to 
be  whiD^  in  frosty  weather,  that  the  peasants  may  be  kept  warm  by  exercise,  aim  out 
of  miscnief,  while  tney  could  not  work." — Stbbvens. 

The  amusement  must  have  been  very  popular,  being  repeatedly  mentioned  in  early 
books :  thus,  in  Beaumont  and  Fletcher's  "  Thierry  and  TheodoreV'  Act  IL  Sow  3 : — 

" I'llha«ard 

My  life  upon  it,  that  a  boy  of  twelve 
Should  scourge  him  hither  like  a  parish-top^ 
And  make  him  dance  before  you." 

So  also  in  Taylor  the  Water  Poef  s  "  Jacke-a-Lept,"  p.  117,  ed.  1630:— 

"  Were  it  not  for  these  Netmongers,  it  is  no  flat  lye  to  say,  the  Flounder  might  lye 
Hat  in  his  watry  Cabin,  and  the  £ele  (whose  Blipi>erY  taile  put  mee  in  mind  of  a  formall 
Courtiers  promise)  would  wriggle  up  and  downe  in  nis  muddy  habitation,  which  would 
bee  a  great  discommodity  lor  schoole-boyes,  through  the  want  of  scourges  to  whip  Gigs 
and  Towm-Tops:* 

(3J  ScBNE  m.—The  buttery-bar.']  This  was  a  favourite  locality  in  the  palaces  of 
royalty,  and  in  the  houses  of  the  opulent.  Mr.  Halliwell  has  furnished  an  engraving 
of  one  still  preserved  at  Christ  Church  College,  Oxford;  and  he  remarks  that  **  this 
relic  of  ancient  customs  is  still  found  in  most  of  our  ancient  colleges.  'Furst  every 
momyng  at  brekefast  oon  chyne  of  beyf  at  our  kechyn,  oon  chete  lofi*  and  oon  maunchet 
at  our  panatiT  barre,  and  a  ralon  of  ale  at  our  buttrye  barre;  Item,  at  dyner,  a  peso  of 
beyfe,  a  stroke  of  rost^  and  a  reward  at  oiu*  said  kechvn,  a  cast  of  chete  Inred  at  our 
panatry  barre,  and  a  galon  of  ale  at  our  butirp  barre  *^s&&.  dated  1622." 

(4)  Scene  HI. — Mistress  MaWs  picture.]  The  picture  in  question  is  supposed  to  be 
a  portrait  of  one  Mary  Frith,  commonly  known  as  Mall  Cut-purse,  an  Amazoniui  bona 
rooa,  to  whom  allusions  innumerable  are  made  by  the  drematic  and  satirical  writers  of 
the  period.  She  is  said  to  have  been  bom  in  barbican,  and  to  have  attained  te  such 
disreputable  celebrity,  that  about  1610  a  book  was  published,  entitled  **  The  Madde 
I*rancks  of  mery  Mall  of  the  Banekside,  with  her  walkes  in  man's  appareU  and  to  what 
purpose,  written  by  John  Day."  In  the  following  year  slie  was  made  the  heroine  of  a 
oomedy  by  Middleton  and  Decker,  called  "  The  Roaring  Girle,  or  Moll  Cutpurse,  as  it 
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hath  latel^r  boene  Acted  on  the  Fortune-etage  by  the  Prince  his  Players,"  on  the  title- 
page  of  which  she  is  represented  in  her  male  habiliments,  and  smoking  tobacco.  About 
the  same  time  she  did  penance  at  St.  Paul's  Gross,  of  which  ceremony  the  following 
accoimt  is  preserved  in  a  letter  from  John  Chamberlain  to  Sir  Dudley  Carleton,  dated 
February  12,  1611-12: — "This  last  Sunday  Moll  Cutpurse,  a  notorious  baggage  that 
used  to  go  in  man's  apparel,  and  challenged  the  field  of  diverse  gallants,  was  brought  to 
the  same  place,  where  she  wept  bitterly,  and  ,seemed  very  penitent;  but  it  is  since 
doubted  she  was  maudlin  dnlnk,  being  discovered  to  have  tippel'd  of  three  quarts  of 
sack  before  she  came  to  her  penance.  She  died  in  1659,  and  is  stated  to  have  left 
twenty  pounds  by  her  will  for  the  Fleet-street  conduit  to  run  with  wine  when  King 
Charles  the  Second  returned,  which  happened  soon  after. 

(5)  ScENB  V. — Cloum.']  Cloumy  in  our  old  plays,  was  the  generical  term  for  the 
huffone<f  or  low-comedy  character  of  the  piece.  Sometimes  this  merry-man  was  a  mere 
country  bumpkin,  like  the  old  shepherd's  son  in  "  The  Winter's  Tale:"  or  a  shrewd 
rustic,  like  Costard  in  "  love's  Labour 's  Lost ; "  or  a  witty  retainer,  such  as  Launce  in 
"The  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona;"  and  Launcelot  in  "The  Merchant  of  Venice;" 
eometlines  he  wa^  an  "allowed,"  or  hired  domestic  jester,  like  Touchstone  in  "As  You 
Like  it,"  Lavatch  in  "  All 's  Well  that  Ends  Well,"  and  the  fool  in  the  present  comedy. 
For  a  description  of  the  sort  of  amusement  the  domestic  fools  were  expected  to  afford 
their  employers,  see  note  (2),  p.  558,  Vol.  II. 

(6)  Scene  V. — He  tays^  he*U  stand  at  your  door  like  a  sheriff* 8 post. 1  The  doors  of 
Mayors'  and  Sheriffs*  houses  were  furnished  with  ornamented  posts,  on  which  were  set 
up  the  royal  and  civic  proclamations.  It  appears  to  have  been  the  custom  to  repaint 
the  .posts  whenever  a  new  election  of  thes^  oflBcials  took  place:, thus  in  "Lingua:" 
"Knowes  he  how  to  become  a  scarlet  gowne?  hath  he  a  paire  oi  fresh  posts  at  his 
doore } "    And  again  in  "  Skiuletheia^  or  a  Shadowe  of  Truth**  1698 : — 

"  Or  like  a  new  sherifes  gate-posts,  whose  old  faces 
Are  furbished  over  to  smootne  time's  disgraces." 

A  pair  of  Mayors*  posts  are  still  standing  in  Norwich,  which,  from  the  initials  T.  P.  and 
the  date  159. .,  are  conjectured  to  have  belonged  to  Thomas  Pettys,  who  was  Mayor  of 
that  city  in  1692. 


ACT  II. 

(1)  Scene  HI.— Dm?  you  never  see  the  picture  of  we  three  ?]  ITie  Clown  roguishly 
refers  to  a  once  common  sign,  which  represented  two  fools  drinking,  with  an  inscription 
beneath  of  "  We  thru  loggerheads  be." 

<*  Plain  home-spun  stnffe  shall  now  proceed  from  me, 
Much  Uke  unto  the  picture  of  Wee  Three.** 

Taylor's  Farewell  to  the  Tower-Bottles,  1622. 

There  is  a  marginal  note  to  thi*  passage,— "The  picture  of  two  fooles  and  the  third 
looking  on,  I  doe  fitly  compare  with  the  two  black  bottles  and  myselfe." 

(2)  Scene  m. — In  sooth,  thou  wast  in  very  gracious  fooling  last  night,  when  thou 
spoVst  of  Figrogromitw,  of  the  Vapians  passing  the  eqfUnoetial  of  QHeidms.']  Sir 
Andrew's  commendation  calls  to  mind  one  of  the  most  chaiucteriBtic  accomplishments  of 
the  wittiest  domestic  jesters  of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centmies.  We  say  the 
wittiest,  for,  without  distributing  the  Clowns  of  the  period  according  to  the  careful 
clarification  adopted  by  Mr.  Douce,  it  is  evident  that,  in  the  fool's  calUng,  as  in  others, 
tliero  were  various  degrees,  and  that  the  first-class  jester  of  a  royal  or  noble  family 
ranked  as  much  above  his  brother  clown  of  the  common  sort,  as  the  leading  histrion  of 
a  London  thea^  tops  the  poor  varlet  who  struts  and  frets  his  hour  upon  the  stage  at 
a  country  fair;  "I  marvel,'*  says  Mtdvolio,  "that  your  ladyship  takes  delight  in  such  a 
bairen  rascal ;  I  saw  him  put  Hown  the  other  day  with  an  ordinary  fool,  that  has  no 
more  brains  than  a  stone."  All  clowns  were  capable,  more  or  leas,  of  the  biting  sar- 
casms and  coarse  practical  merriment  which  their  vocation  licensed;  but  few,  probably, 
had  sitffiLcient  inrormation,  not  to  say  learning,  to  garnish  their  discourse  with  the 
mock  erudition  and  the  snatches  of  axiomatical  philosophy  exhibited  by  the  jesters  of 
"Twelfth  Night"  and  "As  You  Like  It;"  and  from  them  any  reasoning  admitting  a 
sensible  interpretation  must  not,  of  oourse,  be  looked  for;  though  Bomething  may  be 
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traced  in  them  which  bears  a  close  afi^ty  to  the  fEintastic  extravagance  and  wild 
conceits  of  Rabelais.  The  source,  howerer,  of  their  sham  sententiousness  is  of  an  earlier 
date  than  the  romance  of  the  great  French  satirist.  The  first  known  edition  of  that 
work  is  dated  1532;  but  in  the  library  of  M.  de  Bure  were  found  two  more  ancient 
though  undated  books,  entitled  '*Z««  Cnroniqttea  de  Oargantua"  which  hare  much  of 
this  peculiar  humour.  The  history  of  Ckurgantua,  as  an  enormous  giant,  was  well 
known  too  in  England  during  the  sixteenth  century,  though  the  romance  relating  to 
him  contains  nothing  of  the  amusing  rhodomontode  induced  in  by  Eabelais  and  the 
humorists  in  question.  A  remote  resemblance  to  it  may  be  detected  in  some  parts  of 
the  poems  of  Robert  Longland,  "The  Vision  and  Creed,  of  Pierce  Ploughman;*'  and 
there  is  extant  a  genuine  specimen  of  the  "  excellent  fooling"  for  which  the  clowns  of 
Shakespeare  stand  unrivalled,  in  the  form  of  a  mock  sermon,  in  a  manuscri^  of  the 
Hfteentn  century,  preserved  in  the  Advocates'  Library  at  Edinburgh,  which,  with  other 
burlesques  of  the  same  date,  was  printed  in  1841  by  Mr.  T.  Wn^ht,  in  the  BeliquuB 
Antiqua,  Vol.  I.  pp.  82 — 84.  One  extract  from  this  eff^iision,  wi^  i^e  orthography 
partly  modernised,  will  convey  no  very  imperfect  notion  of  the  clown's  "graoions 
fooling"  with  Sir  Toby  and  his  companion  knight : — •*  Why  hopest  thou  not,  for  sooth, 
that  taere  stood  once  a  cook  on  St.  Paul  steeple  top,  and  drew  up  the  strapuls  of  hit 
breech  ?  How  provest  thou  that  ?  By  all  the  rour  doctors  of  "Wynebere  hylies ;  that  is 
to  say,  Vertas,  Gadatryme,  Trumpas,  and  Dadyl  Trymaert ;  the  which  four  doctors  say, 
that  there  was  once  an  old  wife  had  a  cook  to  her  son ;  and  he  looked  out  of  an  old  dove- 
cote, and  warned  and  charged  that  no  man  should  be  so  hardy  neither  to  ride  nor  to  go 
on  St.  Paul  steeple  top  but  if  he  rode  on  a  three-footed  stooX  or  else  that  he  brought 
with  him  a  warrant  of  his  neck,  and  yet  the  lewd  letherand  lurdon  went  forth,  and  met 
seven  acres  of  land  betwixt  Dover  and  Quicksand,  and  he  brought  an  acre  in  his  recke 
[Iiand-basket]  from  the  Tower  of  London  unto  the  Tower  of  Babilon ;  and,  as  he  went 
by  the  way,  he  had  a  foul  falLand  he  fell  dovm  at  the  cattle  of  Dover  into  a  gruel  pot. 
and  brake  both  his  shins.  Thereof  came  tripping  to  the  king  of  Hongre,  that  all 
people  which  might  not  lightly  come  to  the  Plain  of  Salisbury,  but  the  fox  and  the  grey 
convent,  should  pray  for  all  me  old  shoe-soles  that  ben  roasted  in  the  king's  dish  on 
Saturday." 

(3)  Scene  m.^Let  our  catch  be.  Thou  hnavcl  In  this  catch,  the  notes  of  which  we 
append,  the  fun  consists  in  the  parts  being  so  contrived  that  each  singer  in  turn  calls 
his  fellow  knave. 


^      Hold    thy  peace !  and  I     pri-thee  hold  thy  peace. 


Thou  knave  I 


^)  Scene  Hi.—Maivolio '«  a  Peg  a-Sanuey.]  The  words  of  the  old  ballad  of  iW- 
a-jRanuey  are  lost,  but  Mr.  Chappell  informs  us  that  **  there  are  two  tunes  under  tne 
name,  and  both  as  old  as  Shakespeare's  time.    The  first  is  CAHed  J^-a-Samsev  ia. 


Dr.  Kitchener's  librarj'." 


(fi)  Scene  HI. — Three  merry  men  be  loe.']  This,  song  is  mentioned  in  Peek's  **  Old 
Wives'  Talc,"  1695.  Anticke,  Frolicke,  and  Fantasticke,  three  adventurers,  are  lost  in 
a  wood  in  the  night,  and  Anticke  says,  **  Let  us  rehearse  the  old  proverb : — 

**  *  Three  merrie  men,  apd  three  merrie  men, 
And  three  merrie  men  be  wee; 
I  in  the  wood,  and  thou  on  the  ground, 
And  Jacke  sleens  in  the  tree.' " 
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The  burden  being  a  jovial  and  popular  one,  is  continually  quoted  by  the  old  pl^- 
wrights.  For  the  tune  the  reader  u  referred  to  Chappell's  Fopular  Mune  of  tlte  uldcn 
Titne,  Vol.  I.  p.  216. 

(6)  Scene  Ui.—Thwe  dwelt  a  man  in  Babylon,  lady,  ladyH  Of  this  long  and 
wearisome  ballad  we  have  already  given  a  sufficient  sample  (Vol.  1.  p.  301)  in  illustra- 
tion of  the  familiar  burden,  **lad.y,  lady."  In  a  broadsiae  preserved  in  the  Roxburghe 
collection,  it  is  headed,  "  An  excellent  Ballad,  Intituled,  The  constancy  of  Susanna. 
To  an  excellent  new  tune."  A  "Jaallette  of  the  godly  constante  wyse  Susanna,"  was 
entered  on  tie  books  of  the  Stationers*  Company  so  early  as  1562-3,  and  a  play  on  the 
same  subject  was  printed  in  1578. 

(7)  Scene  lU.— FareweU,  dear  heart,  since  J  must  needs  begone^  The  ballad  referred 
to  in  the  note  at  P.  262,  is  printed  by  Percy,  (Reliques,  i.  205,)  from  an  ancient  mis- 
cellany, entitled  "The  golden  Garland  of  pnncely  delights." 

(8)  SCBNB  IV.— 

Sad  true  lover  ne^etfind  myyrave^ 
To  weep  there .'] 

On  comparing  the  Duke's  description  of  that  "  antique  song  "  he  heard  last  night,  with 
this  balfadithe  difference  is  so  striking,  as  to  beget  suspicion  that  the  latter  was  an 
interpolation  and  not  the  original  song  intended  by  the  poet.  It  appears,  indeed,  to 
have  been  the  privilege  of  the  singer  formerly,  whenever  the  business  of  the  scene 
required  a  song,  to  introduce  one  of  his  own  choice  ;  hence  we  frequently  find  in  our 
old  dramas,  instead  of  the  words  of  a  baUad,  merely  a  stage  direction,  *'  A  Song," 
or  "  Ho  sings." 

(9)  Scene  Y.—Oyfor  a  stone-bow,  to  hit  him  in  the  eye  I"^  "A  stone-bow  was  a  cross- 
bow made  for  propelling  stones,  or  rather  bullets,  mepely  in  contradistinction  to  a  bow 
that  shot  arrows.  '  Litle  more  then  a  yeare  after  I  maried,  I  and  my  wife  being  at 
Skreenes  with  my  father,  (the  plague  being  soe  in  London,  and  my  building  not 
finished,)  I  had  exercised  my-selfe  with  a  stonfi-bow  and  a  spar-hawke  at  the  bush.' — 
Autobioyraphy  ofSm  John  Beamston,  p.  108."— Haluwell. 

(10)  Scene  V.— If,  0,  A,  J,  doth  sway  my  life.')  Fustian  riddles  of  this  kind  were 
not  uncommon  in  Shakespeare's  time,  and  several  examples  are  quoted  by  Mr.  Halli- 
welL    Thus,  in  the  "  Squyr  of  Lowe  Degre  "— 

In  the  myddes  of  your  sheld  ther  shal  be  set 
A  ladyes  head,  with  many  a  frete 
Above  the  head  wrytten  shall  be 
A  reason  for  the  love  of  me ; 
Both  0  and  R  shall  be  therein, 
With  A  and  M  it  shall  begynne. 


ACT  III. 

(1)  Scene  I. — Enter  Clown  with  a  tabor. "]  The  tabor  was  a  favourite  instrument  with 
the  professional  foob.  Most  people  are  familiar  with  the  print  prefixed  to  Tarlton's 
Jests,  1611,  in  which  that  famous  comedian  is  rej)resented  playing  on  a  pipe  and  beating 
a  small  drum  or  tabor.  Mr.  Knight,  in  his  **  Pictorial  Shakspere,"  has  given  an  earlier 
portrait  of  Tarltoiu  (the  original,  apparently,  of  that  attached  to  the  "  Jests,")  which  is 
taken  from  the  Harieian  MS.  x^To.  3885.  It  is  to  this  representatioiK  probably,  that 
allusion  is  made  in  **  The  pleasant  and  Stately  Morall  of  the  three  Lordes  and  three 
Ladies  of  London."  By  Eobert  Wilson,  1590.  The  dialogue  is  between  Wil,  Wit, 
Wealth  (pages  of  the  three  Lords),  and  Simplicitie  (**a  poore  Free  man  of  London"). 

Simplihitie.  "  This  is  Tarlton's  picture.    Didst  thou  neuer  know  Tarlton  ?  " 

Wit.  *•  No :  what  was  that  Tarlton  .*    I  neuer  knew  him." 

Sintf>lieilie.  **  What  was  he  ?  A  prentice  in  his  youth  of  this  honourable  city,  God  be 
with  him.  When  he  was  youn^,  he  was  leaning  to  the  trade  that  my  wife  vsetn  no  we, 
and  I  haue  vsed,  vide  liee  shirt,  water  bearing.  I  wis  he  hath  tost  a  tankard  in 
Comehil  er  nowe :  If  thou  knewst  him  not,  I  will  not  call  thee  Ingram ;  but  if  thou 
knewest  not  him,  thou  knewest  nobody.    I  warrant,  her 's  two  orackropes  knew  him." 
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Wa.  *' I  dwelt  with  him." 

Simplieitie.  **  Didst  thou  ?  now  giae  me  thy  hand :  I  lone  thee  the  better." 

Wil.  "  And  I,  too,  sometime." 

Simplieitie.  "  You,  child !  did  you  dwell  with  him  sometime  ^" 

Wit  dwelt  with  him,  indeed,  as  appeared  by  his  rime,  and  served  him  well ;  and  "Wil 
was  with  him  now  and  then.    But  soft :  thy  name  is  Wealth :  I  think  in^eamest  he  was 
litle  acquainted  with  thee. 
0.  it  was  a  fine  fellow,  as  ere  was  borne : 
Tnere  will  neuer  come  his  like  while  l^e  earth  can  oome. 
0,  passing  fine  Tarlton !    I  would  thou  hadst  liued  yot." 

fFeafth.  **  He  might  haue  some,  but  thou  showest  email  wit. 
There  is  no  such  finenes  in  the  picture,  that  I  can  see." 

Simplieitie.  "  Thou  art  no  Cinque  Port  man ;  thou  art  not  wit  free. 
The  finenes  was  within,  for  without  he  ¥ras  plaine ; 
But  it  was  the  merriest  fellow,  and  had  such  jests  in  store. 
That  if  thou  hadst  scene  him,  thou  wouldst  mirc  laughed  thy  hart  sore." 

(2)  Scene  I. — Then  icestward-ho  /]  In  our  poet's  time  the  Thames  formed  the  great 
highway  of  traflSc,  and  '*  Westward,  ho !"  **  Eastward,  ho !"  equivalent  to  the  modem 
omnibus  conductor's  "West-end  I"  "City!"  were  the  cries  with  which  the  watermen 
made  its  shores  resound  from  mom  till  night.  At  that  jgeriod,  before  the  general  intro- 
duction of  coaches,  there  were  not  less,  according  to  Taylor,  than  forty  thousand  of 
these  clamorous  Tritons  plying  their  calling  on  the  river  in  and  near  to  tne  metropolis ; 
and  their  desperate  contentions  to  secure  custom  sometimes  led  to  scenes  of  scanoalous 
riot  and  bonfusion.  Decker  took  the  exclamation  '*  Westward,  ho !"  for  the  title  of  a 
comedy,  and  Jonson,  Chapman,  and  Marston  adopted  that  of  "Eastward,  ho  I"  for  one 
jointly  written  by  them  a  few  years  afterwards. 

(3)  Scene  H. — A  Brownist.']  The  Brownists  were  a  sect  who  derived  their  naine 
from  Robert  Browne,  a  gentleman  of  good  family,  and  who  had  been  educated  at  Cam- 
brid^.  He  separated  from  the  Church,  and  gave  great  offence  about  1680  by  niain- 
taining  that  her  discipline  was  Popish  and  Antichristian,  and  her  ministers  not  rightly 
ordained.  Strype,  in  his  life  of  Whitgift,  relates,  however,  that  in  the  year  15»9  he 
**  went  off  from  the  separation,  and  camo  into  the  communion  of  the  Church." 

(4)  Scene  U.—If  thou  thou'st  him  some  thriee,  it  ahall  not  be  amies.']  Theobald's 
conjecture  that  this  passage  was  levelled  at  the  Attomey-General  Coke  for  his  tkomttg 
Sir  Walter  Raleigh  is  at  once  put  out  of  court  since  "  IVelfth  Night"  is  discovered  to 
have  been  acted  nearly  two  years  before  Sir  Walter's  trial  took  place.  But  if  Theftbald 
were  ignorant  of  the  met,  suDsequent  editors  who  have  adopted  nis  supposition  ought  to 
have  known  that  to  tJiou  any  body  was  once  thought  a  direct  mark  of  insult,  as  might 
be  shown  by  a  hundred  examples.  Mr.  Singer  has  adduced  one  pertinent  illustration 
from  "The  Enimie  of  Idlenesse,"  by  William  Fulwood,  1568  :  "A  merchaurit  having 
many  servantes,  to  his  chiefest  may  speake  or  wryte  by  this  terme  you:  but  to  them 
whome  he  lesse  esteemeth,  and  are  more  subject  to  correction,  he  may  use  thys  terme 
thou.**  The  following,  from  the  "  Galateo  of  Maister  John  Delia  Casa,  Archebishop  of 
Beneventa,"  4to.  Lend.  1576,  pp.  45-6,  is  even  still  more  to  the  purpose : — 

"  Many  times  it  chaunoeth  that  men  come  to  daggers  drawing,  even  for  this  occasion 
alone,  that  one  man  hath  not  done  the  other,  that  worship  and  nonour  uppon  the  way, 
that  he  ought.  For  to  save  a  trueth,  the  power  of  custome  is  great  and  ot  much  force, 
and  would  be  taken  for  a  lawe,  in  these  cases.  And  that  is  the  cause  we  say  :  You  :  to 
every  one,  that  is  not  a  man  of  very  base  calling,  and  in  suche  kinde  of  speach  wee 
yealde  sudi  a  one^  no  manor  of  courtesie  of  our  owne.  But  if  wee  say :  Thou  :  to  suche 
a  one,  then  wee  disgrace  him  and  offer  him  outrage  and  wronge :  ana  by  suche  q»each, 
seome  to  make  no  better  reconing  of  him,  then  of  a  Imave  and  a  clowne.  •  •  *  •  So 
that  it  behoves  us,  hedefully  to  marke  the  doings  and  6peache,  wherewith  daily  practise 
and  custome,  wonteth  to  receave.  salute,  and  name  in  our  owne  country,  all  sortes  and 
kinds  of  people,  and  in  all  dur  lamiliar  communication  with  men,  let  us  use  the  same. 
And  notwithstanding  the  Admerall  *  (as,  peradventure,  the  manor  of  his  time  was  such) 
in  his  talke  with  Peter  the  king  of  Axagon.  did  many  times  Thou  him :  Let  us  yet  saye 
to  our  King,  Tour  majestie :  and  your  mgnnes :  as  well  in  spedche  as  in  writing." 

(5)  Scene  H. — The  new  map,  with  the  augmentation  of  the  Indtes.l  An  aBndon,  it 
is  supposed,  to  a  multilineal  map  engraved  for  the  English  translation  of  linschoten's 
Voyages,  published  in  1508.  Of  a  portion  of  this  "  new  map,"  Mr.  Knight  has  given  a 
copy  in  his  "  Pictorial  Shakspere,"  among  the  notes  to  the  present  play. 

•  JBoec.  Novel.  6,  Gior.  5. 
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(6)  Scene  IV. — It  w  with  me  as  the  vent  true  sonnet  w,  Please  one,  and  please  all.  J 
Of  this  "very  true  sonnet"  a  copy,  believea  to  be  unique,  was  discovered  a  few  years 
ago,  and  is  now  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  George  Daniel.  It  is  adorned  with  a  rude  por- 
trait of  Queen  Elizabeth,  with  her  feathered  fan,  starched  ruff,  and  ample  farthingale,  and 
is  said  to  have  been  the  composition  of  her  majestie's  right  merrie  and  facetious  droll, 
Dick  Tarlton.  The  numbers  of  this  recovered  relic  are  not  lofty,  nor  the  expression 
very  felicitous;  but  "Please  One  and  Pleaso  All'*  is  worth  preserving,  botn  as  an 
illustration  of  Shakespeare,  and  as  a  specimen  of  the  quaint  and  simple  old  ballad 
literature  of  our  forefathers : — 

9  prrttte  nefn  SaUati,  iniotttlfTi : 
Wnt  (CrotDf  {(tts  upon  the  oialU 
I^UiUK  .one  anU  please  all. 

To  the  tune  ofy  Please  one  and  please  all. 

Please  one  and  please  all, 
Be  they  great  be  they  small, 
Be  they  uttle  be  they  lowe, 
So  pypeth  the  Crowe, 

sitting  upon  a  wall : 

Please  one  and  please  all, 

please  one  and  please  all. 

Be  they  white  be  they  black, 
Have  tnev  a  smock  on  their  back, 
Or  a  kercner  on  her  head, 
"Whether  they  spin  silke  or  thred, 

Whatsoever  they  them  call : 

Please  one  and  please  all. 

Be  thev  sluttish  be  they  gay, 
Love  they  worke  or  love  they  play, 
"VVliatsoever  be  the^e  oheere, 
Drinke  they  ale  or  drinke  they  beere, 

"NVhether  it  be  strong  or  small : 

please  one  and  please  all. 

Be  they  sower  be  they  swete, 
Be  they  shrewish  be  they  meeke, 
"Weare  they  silke  or  cloth  so  good 
Velvet  bonnet  or  fi?ench-hood, 

upon  her  head  a  cap  or  call : 

please  one  and  |)lease  all. 

Be  they  halt  be  they  lame, 

Be  she  Lady  be  she  dame, 

If  that  she  doo  weare  a  pinne,     . 

Keepe  she  taveme  or  keepe  she  Inne, 

Either  bulke  bouth  or  stall : 

please  one  and  please  all. 

The  goodwife  I  doo  meane, 
Be  she  fat  or  be  she  leane, 
Whatsoever  that  she  be, 
This  the  Crowe  tolde  me, 

sitting  uppon  a  wall : 

please  one  and  please  all. 

If  the  goodwife  speake  aloft, 
See  that  you  then  speake  soft, 
Whether  it  be  good  or  ill, 
Let  her  doo  wlmt  she  will : 

and  to  keex>e  yourselfe  from  thrall, 

please  one  and  please  all. 

If  the  goodwife  be  displeased. 
All  the  whole  house  is  diseased, 
And  therefore  by  my  will. 
To  please  her  leame  the  skilly 

Least  that  she  should  alwaise  brail : 

please  one  and  please  all. 
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If  that  you  bid  her  do  ought, 

If  that  she  doo  it  not, 

And  though  that  you  be  her  goodman. 

You  yourself  must  doo  it  then, 

be  it  in  Idtchin  or  in  hall . 

please  one  and  please  alL 

Let  her  have  her  owne  will. 
Thus  the  Crowe  pypeth  still, 
"Whatsoever  she  command. 
See  that  you  doo  it  out  of  hand. 

whensoever  she  doth  call : 

please  one  and  please  al^ 

Be  they  wanton  be  they  wilde. 
Be  they  gentle  be  they  milde : 
Be  shee  white  be  shee  browne, 
Doth  shee  skould  or  doth  she  frowne, 

Let  her  doo  what  she  shall : 

please  one  and  please  alL 

Be  she  ooy  be  she  proud, 
Speake  she  soft  or  speake  she  loud, 
Be  she  simple  be  she  flaunt, 
Doth  she  trip  or  dooth  she  taunt, 

the  Crowe  sits  upon  the  wall : 

please  one  and  please  all. 

Is  she  hus¥rife  is  she  none, 
Dooth  she  drudge  dooth  she  grone, 
Is  she  nimble  is  she  quieke, 
Is  she  short,  is  she  thicke, 

Let  her  be  what  she  shall : 

please  one  and  please  all. 

Be  she  cruel  be  she  curst 
Come  she  last  come  ahe  nrst, 
Be  they  young  be  they  olde, 
Doo  they  smile  doo  they  scold, 

thougn  they  doo  nought  at  all : 

please  one  and  please  alL 

Though  it  be  some  Crowes  guise, 

Oftentimes  to  tell  lyes. 

Yet  this  Crowes  words  dooth  try,  ^ 

That  her  tale  is  no  lye. 

For  thus  it  is  and  ever  shall 

please  one  and  please  aU. 

Please  one  and  please  all, 
Be  they  great  be  they  small, 
Be  they  uttle  be  they  lowe, 
So  pi^th  the  Crowe, 
sitting  upon  a  wall : 
please  one  and  please  all, 
please  one  and  please  all. 

PiNis.  R  T 

Imprinted  at  London  for  Henry  Eyrkham,  dwelling  at  the  little  North 
doore  of  Paules,  at  the  syne  of  the  blacke  Boy. 

(7)  Scene  IV. — On  carpet  considerafum.']  By  carpet  consideration  Shakespeare  points 
at  the  catpet  kniphts,  or  knights  of  the  green  clothe  as  those  persons  were  called  who 
attained  to  the  distinction  of  knighthood,  not  by  military  services,  but  for  some  real  or 
supposed  merit  in  their  civil  capacities.  Of  such,  Francis  Markham,  in  The  Books  of 
Honour f  folio  1625,  p.  71,  observes :  "  Next  unto  these  (he  had  been  speaking  of  Dmng- 
hill^  or  Truck  knights)  in  degree,  but  not  in  qualitie  (for  these  are  truly  for  the  moat 
part  vertuous  and  worthie),  is  that  rank  of  Knights  which  are  called  Carpet  Knights^ 
being  men  who  are  by  the  prince's  grace  nnd  favoiur  made  knights  at  home  and  in  the 
time  of  peace,  by  the  imposition  or  laying  on  of  the  king's  sword,  having,  by  some 
special  service  done  to  the  common-wealth,  or  for  some  other  particular  virtues  made 
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known  to  the  sovcrai^e,  ^  also  for  the  dignitie  of  their  births,  and  in  recompence  of 
noble  and  famous  actions  done  by  their  ancestors,  deserved  this  great  title  and  dignitie." 
Bandal  Holme,  in  much  the  siune  terms,  describes  the  several  orders  of  persons 
eligible  for  the  title,  and  speaks  of  it  as  an  honourable  distinction.  It  is  plain,  however, 
from  innumerable  passages  in  the  old  writers,  that^  to  the  popular  idea,  a  carpet  knight 
was  synonymous  then,  as  it  is  now,  with  an  effeminate  popinjay,  who  gained  by  favour 
what  he  would  never  have  won  by  de^.  So,  in  Harrington's  epigram,  ^'  Of  Merit  and 
Demerit : " —    . 

"  That  captaines  in  those  days  were  not  regarded  : 
That  only  Carpet'knighU  were  well  rewarded." 

Whetstone,  in  the  story  of  Rinaldo  and  CKUtta^  in  The  Hock  of  Begardy  1676,  says  : 
— **  Now  he  consults  wim  carpet  knights  about  curious  masks  and  other  delightTul 
shewes ;  anon  he  runs  unto  the  tailer's,  to  see  his  apparell  made  of  the  straungest  and 
costliest  fashion."  And  in  "  A  Happy  Husband-  or  Directions  for«  Maid  to  chuse  her 
Mate,  together  with  a  Wive*8  Behaviour  after  Mariage,"  by  Patrick  Hannay,  Gent. 
1622,  th^  is  a  full-length  portrait  of  the  character : — 

"  A  carpet  knight,  who  makes  it  hia  chiefe  care 
To  tnck  him  neatly  up,  and  doth  not  spare 
(Though  sparing^  precious  time  for  to  aevoure ; 
Consulting  with  ms  glasse,  a  tedious  houre 
Soon  flees,  spent  so,  while  each  irreguler  haire 
His  Barbor  rectifies,  and  to  seem  rare, 
His  heat-lost  lockes,  to  thicken  closely  curies, 
And  curiously  doth  set  his  misplac'd  purles ; 
Powdereu  perfumes,  and  then  profusely  spent, 
To  rectine  his  native,  nasty  sent : 
This  forenoones  task  perform' d,  his  way  he  takes, 
And  chamber-practis'd  craving  cursies  makes 
To  each  he  meets;  with  cringes,  and  screw* d  faces, 
(Which  his  too  partiall  glasse  appro v*d  for  graces:) 
Then  dinesj  and  after  courts  some  courtly  dame, 
Or  idle  busie-bout  misspending  game '"  &c. 


ACT  IV. 

(1)  Scene  U.—Clear'StoriesJ)  The  clear-stories  are  the  upper  story  or  row  of  windows 
in  a  chureh,  hall,  or  other  erection,  rising  clear  above  the  amoining  parts  of  the  build- 
ing, adopted  as  a  means  of  obtaining  an  increase  of  light.  '^Whereupon  a  iii  thousand 
werkmen  was  werkynge  iiii  monethes  to  make  it  so  grete  in  qi^antyt^,  so  statly,  and  all 
with  cUre-ttory  Ivgntys,  lyk  a  lantome,  the  roffls  garnyshed  w^ith  sarsnettys  and  buddys 
of  golde,  and  borderyd  over  all  the  aras  orer  longe  to  dysturbe  the  rychnes  therof." — 
Arnold's  Chrmick. 


(2)  Scene  II.— 


Hey  Rohin,  jolly  Mohinj 
Tell  me  how  thy  lady  does  /] 


*<  The  original  of  this  song  is  preserved  in  a  MS.  containing  poems  by  Sir  Thomas 
Wyatt,  and  is  entiUed  'The  careful  Lover  complaineth,  and  the  happy  Lover  couu- 
seUeth:'— 

A  Robyn, — Jolly  Eobyn, 

Tell  me  how  thy  leman  doeth,— And  thou  shalt  knowe  of  myn. 

My  lady  is  imkyinde,  perde. — Alack!  why  is  she  so ^ 

She  loveth  an  other  better  than  me: — And  yet  she  will  say,  no. 
Besponsb.  I  fynde  no  such  doubleness:^!  fynde  women  true. 

My  lady  loveth  me  dowtles, — And  will  change  for  no  newe. 
Le  Plaintif.  Thou  art  happy  while  that  doeth  last; — But  I  say,  as  I  fynde, 

That  woman's  love  is  but  a  blast, — And  tometh  with  the  wynde. 
BE5P0NBB.  But  if  thou  wilt  avoyde  thy  harme, — Leme  this  lesson  of  me. 

At  others  fieres  thy  selfe  to  warme, — ^And  let  them  warrae  with  the. 
Le  Plaintef.  Suche  folkes  can  take  no  harme  by  love. — ^That  can  abide  their  torn. 

But  I,  alas,  can  no  way  prove — In  love  out  lake  and  mom." 

Halliwell. 
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ACT  V. 

(1)  Scene  I.— 

Why  should  I  not,  had  I  (he  heart  to  do  it 
Like  to  tK  Egyptian  thief  at  point  of  death, 
KiU  what  I  love?] 

Thxi  relates,  perliaps,  aa  Theobald  suggested^  to  a  story  found  in  the  Mthiopiet  of 
Heliodorus.  The  JEgyptian  thief  was  Thyamis,  a  native  of  Memphis,  and  the  cnief  of 
a  bond  of  robbers.  Tneagenes  and  Chanclea  falling  into  their  hands,  Thyamis  fell 
desperately  in  love  with  the  lady,  and  would  have  married  her.  Soon  after,  a  strong 
body  of  roobers  coming  down  upon  the  band  of  Thyamis,  he  was  under  such  apprehen- 
sions for  his  beloved  that  he  had  her  shut  up  in  ai  cave  with  his  treasure.  It  was 
cu8tomar>'  for  those  barbarians,  *'  when  they  despaired  of  their  own  safety,  first  to  make 
away  with  those  whom  they  held  dear,"  and  desired  for  companions  in  the  next  life. 
Thyamis,  therefore,  benetted  round  with  his  enemies,  raging  witii  love,  jealousy,  and 
anger,  betook  himself  to  his  cave ;  and  calling  aloud  in  the  Egyptian  tongue,  so  soon  as 
he  neard  himself  answered  towards  the  mouth  of  the  cave  by  a  Grecian,  making  to  the 
speaker  by  the  direction  of  the  voice,  he  caught  her  by  the  hair  with  his  left  hand,  and 
(supposing  her  to  be  Ghariclea)  with  his  right  hand  plunged  his  sword  into  her  breast. 


(2)  Scene  I.— 


A  contract  of  eternal  bond  of  love. 
Confirm*  d  hy  mutual  joinder  of  your  handSy 
Attested  by  the  holy  close  of  lips. 
Strengthened  by  interchangement  of  your  rings.  \ 


The  ceremony  which  had  taken  place  between  Olivia  and  Sebastian,  Mr.  Douce  has 
conclusivelv  shown,  was  not  an  actual  marriaffe,  but  that  which  was  called  espoutaU, 
namely,  a  oetrothing,  qffiancingy  or  promise  of  future  marriaae.  "  Vincent  de  Boauvais, 
a  writer  of  the  thirteenth  century,  in  his  SpectUum  historiaie,  lib.  ix.  c.  70,  has  defined 
espousals  to  be  a  doniract  of  future  marriage  j  made  either  by  a  simple  ^rovnae,  by 
earnest  or  security  given,  by  a  ring,  or  by  an  oath.  During  the  same  period,  and  t^e 
following  centuries,  we  may  trace  several  other  modes  of  betrothing,  some  of  which  it 
may  be  worth  while  to  describe  more  at  large. 

I.  The  interchangement  of  rings. — ^Thus  in  Chaucer's  TVot/tM  and  Creseide,  book  3 : — 

*  Soon  after  this  they  spake  of  sondry  things 
As  fill  to  purpose  of  this  aventiire^ 
And  ^'[s.^iiienterehaungeden  her  rings 
Of  which  I  can  not  tellen  no  scripture.' 

"When  espousals  took  place  at  church,  rings  were  also  interchanged.  According  to 
'the  ritual  of  the  Greek  church,  the  priest  first  placed  the  rings  on  the  fingers  of  the 
parties  who  afterwards  exchanged  \hem,    Sometunes  the  man  only  gave  a  ring.  •  •  • 

n.  The  kiss  that  was  mutually  given.  When  this  ceremony  tooK  place  at  churdi, 
the  lady  of  course  withdrew  the  veil  which  was  usually  worn  on  the  occasion;  when  in 
private,  the  drinking  of  healths  generally  followed. 

HI.  The  joining  of  hands.    This  is  often  alluded  to  by  Shakspeare  himself. 

IV.  The  testimony  of  witnesses.  That  of  the  priest  alone  was  generally  sufficient, 
though  we  often  find  many  other  persons  attending  the  ceremony.  The  words  *  there 
before  him,'  and  *he  shall  conceal  it,'  in  Olivia's  speech,  sufficiently  demonstrate  that 
betrothing  and  not  marriage  is  intended  j  for  in  the  latter  the  presence  of  the  priest 
alone  would  not  have  sufficed.  In  later  times,  espousals  in  the  church  were  often  pro> 
hibited  in  France,  because  instances  frequently  occurred  where  the  parties,  relying  on 
the  testimony  of  the  priest,  scrupled  not  to  live  together  as  man  and  wife;  'which 
gave  rise  to  much  scandal  and  disorder." — Doucb's  Illustrations  of  Shakspeare,  L 
109—113. 
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(3)  Satan  L — When  thai  Twos  and  a  little  tinef  boy."]  It  is  to  be  re^tted,  perhaps, 
that  this  "  nonsensical  dittj,"  as  Stee?ens  terms  it,  has  not  been  long  since  degpraded  to 
the  foot-notea.  It  was  evidently  one  of  those  jigs,  with  which  it  was  the  rude  custom 
of  the  Clown  to  gratify  the  groimdlings  upon  tne  conclusion  of  a  plaj.  These  absiuxl 
compositions,  intended  only  as  a  yehicle  for  buffoonery,  were  usually  improvisations  of 
the  singer,  tagged  to  some  popular  ballad-burden— or  the  first  lines  of  various  songs 
strung  together  in  ludicrous  juxtaposition,  at  the  end  of  each  of  which,  the  perfonner 
indulged  in  hideous  grimace,  and  a  grotesque  sort  of  *' Jump  Jim  Crow"  dance.  Of 
these  "nonsense  songs,"  we  had  formerly  preserved  three  or  four  specimens,  but  they 
have  unfortonately  got  mislaid. 
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CRITICAL  OPINIONS. 


"  The  Twelfth  Night,  or  What  you  Will,  unites  the  entertainmeiit  of  an 
intrigxie,  oontrived  with  gfreat  ingenuity,  to  a  rioh  fund  of  comic  charaoterB 
and  situations,  and  the  beauteous  oolours  of  an  ethereal  poetry.  In  most  of 
his  plays,  Shakspeare  treats  loye  more  as  an  affair  of  the  imagination  than 
the  hes^ ;  but  here  he  has  taken  particular  care  to  remind  us  tliat,  in  his 
language,  the  same  word,/a»t^,  signified  both  fancy  and  love.  The  love  of  the 
music-enraptured  Duke  for  OUvia  is  not  merely  a  fancy,  but  an  imagination ; 
Viola  appears  at  first  to  fall  arbitrarily  in  love  with  the  Duke,  whom  uie  serves 
as  a  page,  although  she  afterwards  touches  the  tenderest  strings  of  feeling ; 
the  proud  Olivia  is  captivated  by  the  modest  and  insinuating  messenger  of  tJ^e 
Duke,  in  whom  she  is  far  from  suspecting  a  disguised  rival,  and  at  last,  \f^  a 
second  deception,  takes  the  brother  for  the  sister.  To  these,  which  I  migbt 
call  ideal  follies,  a  oontrast  is  formed  by  the  naked  absurdities  to  which  the 
entertaining  tricks  of  the  ludicrous  persons  of  the  piece  give  rise,  under  tiie 
pretext  also  of  love :  the  silly  and  profligate  knight's  awkward  oourtship  of 
Olivia,  and  her  declaration  of  love  to  Viola ;  the  imagination  of  the  pedantic 
steward,  Malvolio,  that  his  mistress  is  secretly  in  love  with  him,  whi(ji  carri^ 
him  so  far  that  he  is  at  last  shut  up  as  a  lunatic,  and  visited  by  the  clown  in 
the  dress  of  a  priest.  These  scenes  are  admirably  conceived,  and  as  significant 
as  they  are  laughable.  If  this  were  really,  as  is  asserted,  Shakspeare's  latest 
work,  he  must  have  enjoyed  to  ,the  last  the  same  youthful  elasticity  of  mind, 
and  have  carried  with  him  to  the  grave  the  undiminished  fulness  of  his 
talents." — Schlegel. 

**  The  serious  and  the  humorous  scenes  are  alike  excellent ;  the  former 
'  give  a  very  echo  to  the  seat 


Where  love  is  thron'd,* 

and  are  tinted  with  those  romantic  hues,  which  impart  to  passion  the 
fascinations  of  fancy,  and  which  stamp  the  poetry  of  Shakespeare  with  a 
character  so  transcendently  his  own,  so  sweetiy  wild,,  so  tenderly  imaginative. 
Of  this  description  are  the  loves  of  Viola  and  Chrsino,  which,  though  invdving 
a  few  improbabilities  of  incident,  are  told  in  a  manner  so  true  to  nature,  and 
in  a  strain  of  such  melancholy  enthusiasm,  as  instantly  put  to  flight  all  petty 
objections,  and  leave  the  mind  wrapped  in  a  dream  of  the  most  delicious 
sadness.  The  fourth  scene  of  the  second  act  more  particularly  breathes  the 
blended  emotions  of  love,  of  hope,  and  of  despair,  opening  with  a  highly 
interesting  description  of  the  soothing  effects  of  music  in  allaying  the  pang^ 
of  unrequited  affection,  and  in  which  the  attachment  of  Shakespeare  to  the 
simple  melodies  of  the  olden  time  is  strongly  and  beautifully  expressed. 

^  From  the  same  source  which  has  given  birth  to  this  d^ghtful  portion  of 
the  drama,  appears  to  spring  a  large  share  of  that  rich  and  frolic  humour 
which  distmguishes  its  gayer  incidents.  The  delusion  of  Malvolio,  in  sup- 
posing himself  the  object  of  Olivia's  desires,  and  the  ludicrous  pretension  of 
Sir  Andrew  Aguecheek  to  the  same  lady,  fostered  as  they  are  by  the  comic 
manceuvtes  of  the  convivial  Sir  Toby  and  the  keen-witted  Maria,  furnish, 
together  with  the  professional  drollery  of  Feste,  the  jester,  an  ever-varying 
fund  of  pleasantry  and  mirth ;  scenes  in  which  wit  and  raillery  are  finely 
blended  with  touches  of  original  character,  and  strokes  of  poignant  satire." — 
Drake. 
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THE  FmST  PART  OF 

KING   HENKY   THE    SIXTH. 


PEELIMINAEY  NOTICE. 

The  first  edition  of  this  play  kno\im,  is  that  of  the  folio  1623.  It  is 
generally  supposed  to  be  the  same  **  Henery  the  vf.y"  somewhat  modified 
and  improyed  by  Shakespeare^  which  is  entered  in  Henslowe's  diary  as 
first  acted  on  the  3rd  of  March,  1591-2,  and  to  which  Nash  alludes  in  his 
'*  Pierce  Fennilesse,  his  Supplication  to  the  Deuil,**  1692 : — **  How  would  it 
have  joy'd  braye  Talbot  (the  terror  of  the.  French)  to  thinke  tiiat  after  he 
had  lyne  two  hundred  yeare  in  his  tombe,  he  should  triumph  againe  on 
the  stage,  and  haye  his  bones  new  embahned  with  the  teares  of  ten  thou- 
sand spectators  at  least,  (at  severaU  times,)  who,  in  the  tragedian  that 
represents  his  person,  imagine  they  behold  him  fresh  bleeding."  This 
opinion  has,  howeyer,  been  strenuously  impugned  by  Mr.  Knight,  in 
his  able  **  Essay  on  the  Three  Parte  of  King  Henry  YI.  and  King 
Bichard  m.,"  wherein  he  attempts  to  show,  that  the  present  drama, 
as  well  as  the  two  parts  of  the  **  Contention  betwixt  the  two  famous 
houses  of  Yorke  and  Lancaster,"  which  Malone  has  been  at  such  infinite 
pains  to  proye  the  works  of  earlier  writers,  are  wholly  the  productions  of 
Shakespeare. 

The  subject  is  of  extreme  diflBculty,  and  one  upon  which  there  will 
always  be  a  conflict  of  opinion.  For  our  own  part,  we  can  no  more  agree 
with  Mr.  Knight  in  ascribing  the  piece  before  us  solely  to  Shakespeare, 
than  with  Malone  in  the  attempt  to  despoil  him  of  the  two  parts  of  the 
*'  Contention."  To  us,  in  the  present  play,  the  hand  of  the  great  Master  is 
only  occasionally  perceptible;  while  in  the  **  Contention,"  it  is  unmis- 
takeably  visible  in  nearly  every  scene^.  The  former  was  probably  an 
early  play  of  some  inferior  author,  which  he  partiy  re-modelled;  the 
latter  appears  to  have  been  his  first  alteration  of  a  more  important  pro- 
duction, perhaps  by  Marlowe,  Greene,  and  Peele,  which  he  subsequentiy 
ro-wrote,  re-christened,  and  divided,  as  it  now  appears,  into  what  are 
called  the  Second  and  Third  Parts  of  Henry  YI. 
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itrs0ns    ^iptstnUt 


Kmo  Henry  VI. 

Duke  op  Gloucbbtbr,  Uhele  to  the  King,  and  Protector. 

Duke  of  Bedfobd,  Uncle  to  the  King,  and  Regent  o/FnoLoe, 

Thomas  Beaufort,  Ihtke  0/ Exeter,  Great  Vnele  to  the  Emg. 

Henrt  Bbaxtfoet,  Great  Uhele  to  the  Kiag,  Bishop  of  WinohestBr,  and 

aftertporde  Cardinal. 
John  Beaufort,  Earl  0/ Somerset,  aftenoarde  Duke, 
BiCHARD  Plantagenet,  j^AiM^  iSon  of  Bichard,  late  Earl  of  Camlvidge » 

afterwards  Duke  of  York. 
Earl  of  Warwick. 
Earl  of  Salisbury. 
Earl  of  Suffolk. 

Lord  Talbot,  afterwards  Earl  o/Shrewsbny, 
Edmund  Mortimer,  Earl  of  March.  . 

Sir  John  Fastolfb. 
Sir  William  Lucy. 

Sir  William  Glansdalb.  « 

Sir  Thomas  Garorayb. 
Major  of  London. 

WooDViLLE,  Lieutenant  of  the  Tower. 
Vernon,  of  the  White  Bose,  or  York  faction. 
Basset,  of  the  Bed  Bose,  or  LaxicaBteT  faction, 
A  Lawyer. 
Mortimer^s  Keepers. 

Charles,  Dauphinf  afterwards  King  of  France. 

Beioniek,  Duke  o/Anjou,  and  titular  King  0/ Naples. 

DuKB  OF  Burgundy. 

Duke  ofAlencon. 

Bastard  of  Orleans. 

Governor  of  Fails. 

General  of  the  French  Forces  in  Bourdeauz. 

Master-Gunner  of  Orleans,  and  his  Son. 

A  French  Sergeant. 

A  Porter. 

An  old  Shepherd, /o^Aer  to  Joan  la  Puoelle. 

Margaret,  Daughter  to  Beignicr ;  afterwards  married  to  King  Henry. 

Countess  of  Auvergne. 

Joan  la  Pucblle,  commonly  called  Joan  of  Arc. 

Lordsy  Warders  of  the  Tower ^  Heralds,  Officers,  Soldiers,  Messengers^  and  tfarious 
Attendants  lioth  on  the  English  and  French,  jFiends  appearing  to  La  PuoeUe. 

SCENE,— Par//y  in  England,  and  partly  wi  France. 
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ACT    L 

SCENE  I.— Westminster  Abbey. 

Dead  March.  The  corpse  of  Knta  Henby  the  Fifth,  discovered  lying 
in  State;  attended  on  by  the  Dukes  of  Bedford,  Glouoesteb, 
and  Exeter;  the  Earl  op  Warwick;  the  Bishop  op  Win- 
chester ;  Heralds,  &c. 

Bed.  Hung  be  the  heayens  with  black,  (i)  yield  day  to  night ! 
Comets,  importing  change  of  times  and  states, 
Brandish  yonr  crystal  tresses  in  the  sk^. 
And  with  them  sconrge  the  bad  reyoltmg  stars, 
That  haye  consented^  unto  Henry's  death! 
King  Henry  the  fifth,  too  famous  to  liye  long ! 
England  ne'er  lost  a  king  of  so  much  worth. 

Old.  England  ne'er  had  a  king  until  his  time. 
Virtue  he  had,  descrying  to  conmiand : 
His  brandish'd  sword  did  blind  men  with  his  beams ; 
His  iSnns  spread  wider  than  a  dragon's  wings; 
His  sparkling  eyes,  replete  with  TOathfnl  fire, 
More  dazzled  and  droye  back  his  enemies. 
Than  mid-day  sun,  fierce  bent  against  their  faces. 
What  should  I  say?  his  deeds  exceed  all  speech: 
He  ne'er  lift  up  his  hand  but  conquered. 

ExE.  We  mourn  in  black,  why  mourn  we  not  in  blood? 
Henry  is  dead,  and  neyer  shall  reyiye : 
Upon  a  wooden  coflftn  we  attend ; 
And  death's  dishonourable  yictory 
We  with  our  stately  presence  glorify. 
Like  captiyes  bound  to  a  triumphant  car. 
What!  shall  we  curse  the  planets  of  mishap, 
That  plotted  thus  our  glory's  oyerthrow  ? 
Or  shall  we  think  the  subtle-witted  iVench 
Conjurers  and  sorcerers,  that,  afindd  of  him, 
By  magic  yerses  haye  contriy'd  his  end? (2) 

Win.  He  was  a  king  bless'd  of  the  King  of  kings. 
Unto  the  French  the  oureadful  judgment-day 
So  dreadftil  will  not  be,  as  was  his  sight. 
The  battles  otthe  Lord  of  hosts  he  fought : 
The  church's  urayers  made  him  so  prosperous. 

Glo.  l?he  cnurch !  where  is  it?    Had  not  churchmen  pra/d. 
His  thread  of  life  had  not  so  soon  deca/d: 
None  do  you  like  but  an  eflTeminate  prince. 
Whom,  like  a  schoolboy,  you  may  oyer-awe. 

•  Comented— ]  Steerens  proposed  to  read  eoneented^  belicyiiig  the  word  was  not 
employed  here  in  its  ordinaiy  sense,  but  as  concentus,  • 

VOL.  III.  X 
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Wm.  Gloster,  whate'er  we  like,  thou  art  protector, 
And  lookest  to  command  the  prince  and  realm. 
Thy  wife  is  proud ;  she  holdeth  thee  in  awe, 
More  than  God,  or  religious  churchmen  may. 

Glo.  Name  not  religion,  for  thou  lov'st  the  flesh, 
And  ne'er  throughout  the  year  to  church  thou  go*st, 
Except  it  be  to  pray  against  thy  foes. 

3ed.  Cease,  cease  these  jars,  and  rest  your  minds  in  peace ! 
Let 's  to  the  altar : — ^heralds,  wait  on  us : — 
Instead  of  gold,  we  *Il  offer  up  our  arms. 
Since  arms  avail  not,  now  that  Henry 's  dead. — 
Posterity,  await  for  wretched  years, 
When  at  their  mothers^  moist*  eyes,  babes  shall  suck ; 
Our  isle  be  made  a  marish^  of  salt  tears, 
And  none  but  women  left  to  waQ  the  dead. — 
Henry  the  fifth !  thy  ghost  I  invocate ; 
Prosper  this  realm,  keep  it  fix)m  civil  broils ! 
Combat  with  adverse  planets  in  the  heavens  I 
A  far  more  glorious  star  thy  soul  will  make. 
Than  Julius  Caesar,  or  bright « 

Enter  a  Messenger. 

Mess.  My  honourable  lords,  health  to  you  all ! 
Sad  tidinffs  bring  I  to  you  out  of  France, 
Of  loss,  of  slatjghter,  and  discomfiture : 
Guienne,  Champaigne,  Rheims,  Orleans, 
Paris,  Guysors,  roictiers,  are  all  quite  lost. 

Bed.  What  sa/st  thou,  man  !^  before  dead  Henry's  corse 
Speak  softly,  or  the  loss  of  those  great  towns 
Will  make  him  burst  his  lead,  and  rise  from  death. 

Glo.  Is  Paris  lost?  is  Rouen  yielded  up  ? 
If  Heniy  were  recaird  to  life  again. 
These  news  would  cause  him  once  more  yield  the  ghost. 

ExB.,  How  were  they  lost?  what  treachery  was  U8*d? 

Mess.  No  treacheiy ;  but  want  of  men  and  money. 
Among  the  soldiers  this  is  muttered, — 
That  here  you  maintain  several  factions ; 
And,  whilst  a  field  should  be  despatched  and  fought, 
You  are  disputing  of  your  generals. 
One  would  have  ling'ring  wars,  with  little  cost ; 
Another  would  fly  swift,  but  wanteth  wings ; 

•>  Moist-—]  The  reading  of  the  second  foUo :  the  first  has  moistm'd. 

^  Harisb— ]  The  first  loUo  reads  Nourish,  an  evident  misprint,  but  one  not  laddn^ 
defenders.  Our  reading  is  Pope's,  which  Bltson  has  very  well  supported  by  a  tline  from 
Kyd's  "  Spanish  Tragedy : " 

"Hade  mountains  marsh  with  ^ring-tides  of  my  tears** 

e  Or  bright •]  Malone  conjectured  that  the  blank  arose  from  the  transcriber's  or 

compositor  s  inability  to  decipher  the  name.  Johnson  would  fiU  it  up  with  "  Berenice ;  '* 
while  Mr.  Collier's  annotator  reads. '^Cassiop^,"  which  he  took  from  Theobald.  See 
Nichols's  Illustrations,  Vol.  ILp.  452. 

<*  What  say'st  thou,  majan  This  line  is  inrariably  printed,  *'  What  say'st  thou,  man* 
before  dead  Henry's  corse  ?"^ 
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A  third  man*  thinks,  without  expense  at  all, 
By  gnileful  fair  words,  peace  may  be  obtain'd. 
Awake,  awake,  English  nobility ! 
Let  not  sloth  dim  your  hononrs,  new-begot : 
Oropp'd  are  the  flower-de-luces  in  your  arms  j 
Of  England's  coat  one  half  is  cut  away. 

ExE.  Were  our  tears  wanting  to  this  funeral, 
These  tidings  would  call  forth  her  flowing  tides. 

Bed.  Me  they  concern ;  regent  I  am  of  France : — 
Crive  me  my  steeled  coat !  I  '11  fight  for  France. — 
Away  with  these  disgraceful  wailing  robes ! 
Wounds  I  will  lend  the  French,  instead  of  eyes, 
*To  weep  their  intermissive  miseries. 

Enter  a  second  Messenger. 

2  Mess.  Lords,  yiew  these  letters,  full  of  bad  mischance: 
France  is  revolted  from  the  English  quite. 

Except  some  petty  towns  of  no  imjxort : 
The  Dauphin  Charles  is  crowned  king  in  Rheims ; 
The  bastard  of  Orleans  with  him  is  join'd ; 
Reignier,t  duke  of  Anjou,  doth  take  his  part ; 
The  duke  of  Alen^on  flieth  ^o  his  side. 

ExB.  The  Dauphin  crowned  king !  all  fly  to  him ! 
O,  whither  shall  we  fly  from  this  reproach  ? 

6lo.  We  will  not  fly,  but  to  our  enemies'  throats : — 
Bedford,  if  thou  be  slack,  I  '11  flght  it  out. 

Bed.  Olostcr,  why  doubt'st  thou  of  my  forwardness  ? 
An  army  have  I  muster'd  in  my  thoughts. 
Wherewith  already  France  is  over-run. 

Enter  a  third  Messenger. 

3  Mess.  !My  gracious  lordfi^ — ^to  add  to  your  laments. 
Wherewith  you  now  bede^y^  king  Henry's  hearse, — 

I  must  inform  you  of  a  dismal,  fight, 

Betwixt  the  stout  lord  Talbot  and  the  French. 

Win.  What  I  wherein  Talbot  overcame?  is't  so? 

3  Mess.  0,  no ;  wherein  lord  Talbot  was  o'erthrown : 
The  circumstance  I  '11  tell  you  more  at  large. 
The  tenth  of  August  last,  this  dreadful  lord. 
Retiring  from  the  siege  of  Orleans, 
Having  full  scarce  six  thousand  in  his  troop. 
By  three  and  twenty  thousand  of  the  French 
Was  round  encompassed  and  set  upon: 
No  leisure  had  he  to  enrank  his  men ; 
He  wanted  pikes  to  set  before  his  archers  ; 
Instead  whereof,  sharp  stakes,  pluck'd  out  of  hedges, 
They  pitched  in  the  ground  conftisedly. 
To  keep  the  horsemen  off  from  breaking  in. 
3Iorc  than  three  hours  the  fight  continued ; 

(•)  First  folio  omits,  man,  (f)  Old  text,  BeffmUU 

X  Z 
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Where  valiant  Talbot,  above  human  thought, 

Enacted  wonders  with  his  sword  and  lance. 

Hundreds  he  sent  to  hell,  and  none  durst  stand  him ; 

Here,  there,  and  every  where,  enrag'd  he  flew  :* 

The  French  exclaim'a,  the  devil  was  in  arras ; 

All  the  whole  army  stood  agaz'd  on  him : 

His  soldiers,  spying  his  undaunted  spirit, 

A  Talbot !  a  Talbot !  cried  out  amain. 

And  rush'd  into  the  bowels  of  the  battle. 

Here  had  the  conquest  fully  been  seal'd  up. 

If  sir  John  Fastoffef  had  not  play'd  the  coward ; 

He  being  in  the  vaward,*  (plac'd  behind, 

With  purpose  to  relieve  and  follow  them,) 

Cowaraly  fled,  not  having  struck  one  stroke. 

Hence  grew  the  general  wreck  and  massacre ; 

Enclos^  were  they  with  their  enemies : 

A  base  Walloon,  to  win  the  Dauphin's  grace, 

Thrust  Talbot  with  a  spear  into  the  back ; 

Whom  all  France,  with  their  chief  assembled  strength. 

Durst  not  presume  to  look  once  in  the  face. 

Bed,  Is  Talbot  slain?  then  I  will  slay  myself. 
For  living  idly  here  in  pomp  and  ease, 
Whilst  such  a  worthy  leader,  wanting  aid. 
Unto  his  dastard  foe-men  is  betray'd. 

3  Mess.  0  no,  he  lives ; '  but  is  took  prisoner. 
And  lord  Scales  with  him,  and  lord  Hungerford : 
Most  of  the  rest  slaughter*d,  or  took,  likewise. 

Bed.  His  ransom  there  is  none  but  I  shall  pay:    . 
I  'U  hale  the  Dauphin  headlong  from  his  throne, — 
His  crown  shall  be  the  ransom  of  my  friend ; 
Pour  of  their  lords  I  '11  change  for  one  of  ours, — 
Farewell,  my  masters ;  to  my  task  will  I ; 
Bonfires  in  France  forthwith  I  am  to  make, 
To  keep  our  great  saint  George's  feast  withal : 
Ten  thousand  soldiers  with  me  I  will  take, 
Whose  bloody  deeds  shall  make  all  Europe  quake. 

3  Mess,  m  you  had  need ;  for  Orleans  is  besieg'd ; 
The  English  army  is  grown  weak  and  faint : 
The  earl  of  Salisbury  craveth  supply. 
And  hardly  keeps  his  men  from  mutiny^ 
Since  th^,  so  few,  watch  such  a  multitude. 

ExB.  Kemember,  lords,  your  oaths  to  Heniy  sworn ; 
Either  to  q^ueU  the  Dauphin  utterly. 
Or  bring  hun  in  obedience  to  your  yoke. 

Bed.  I  do  remember  it ;  and  here  take  my  leave. 
To  go  about  my  preparation.  Itxte^ 

Glo.  I  'D  to  the  Tower  with  all  the  haste  I  can, 

(♦)  Old  text,  flew.  (f)  Old  text,  Falttafe. 

•  Vownrd, — ]  Some  wlitors,  perhflpp  rightiv,  rend  rear-wardy  which  we  owe,  not  to 
Mr.  CoUier'a  annotutor.  but  to  Theobald.    Se*e  Nichols's  Itlmtratiom,  Vol.  II.  p.  414.  9 
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To  view  the  aitillery  and  munition ; 

And  then  I  will  proclaim  young  Henry  king.  lExii. 

ExB,  To  Eltham  will  I,  where  the  young  king  is, 
Being  ordain'd  his  special  governor ; 
And  for  his  safety  there  I  'U  best  devise.  [^Ex{i» 

Win.  Each  hath  his  place  and  ftmction  to  attend - 
1  am  left  out ;  for  me  nothing  remains. 
But  long  I  will  not  be  Jack-out-of-office ; 
The  king  from  Eltham  I  intend  to  steal,* 
And  sit  at  chiefest  stem  of  public  weal.  iBxiL 

SCENE  II.— France.    Before  Orleans. 

nourish.    Enter  Charles,  with  his  Forces ;  ALEX90N,  Eeignihb^ 

and  others. 

Char.  Mars  his  true  moving,  even  as  in  the  heavens, 
So  in  the  earth,  to  this  day  is  not  known : 
Late  did  he  shine  upon  the  English  side, 
JJow  we  are  victors,  upon  us  he  smiles. 
What  towns  of  any  moment  but  we  have  ? 
At  pleasure  here  we  lie,  near  Orleans ; 
Otherwhiles,  the  &mish'd  English,  like  pale  ghosts, 
Faintly  beside  us  one  hour  in  a  month. 

AiiHf .  They  want  their  porridge,  and  their  fat  bull-beeves : 
Either  they  must  be  dieted  like  mules. 
And  have  their  provender  tied  to  their  mouths. 
Or  piteous  they  will  look,  like  drowned  mice. 

Eeiq.  Let's  raise  the  siege ;  why  live  we  idly  here ? 
Talbot  is  taken,  whom  we  wont  to  fear: 
Eemaineth  none  but  mad-brain'd  Salisbuir, 
-Vnd  he  may  well  in  fretting  spend  his  gall. 
Nor  men,  nor  money,  hath  he  to  make  war. 

Char.  Sound,  sound  alarum !  we  Avill  rush  on  them. 
ISTow  for  the  honour  of  the  forlorn  French  1*» — 
Him  I  forgive  my  death,  that  killeth  me. 
When  he  sees  me  go  back  one  foot  or  fly.  [jBcwmL 

Alarums;  Excursions;  the  French  are  beaten  pack  by  the  English 
with  great  loss. 

Re-enter  Charles,  Alen^on,  Reignier,  and  others. 

Char.  Who  ever  saw  the  like  ?  what  men  have  1 1 — 
Dogs  I  cowards !  dastards ! — I  would  ne*er  have  fled. 
But  that  they  left  me  'midst  my  enemies. 

Reig.  Salisbury  is  a  desperate  homicide ; 
He  %hteth  as  one  weary  of  his  life. 


•  Steal, — ^1  The  folio  lin?,  uud.    Hason  su^rgested,  what  is  obrious  enough,  that  1 
was  the  poers  word ;  and  Mr.  Collier's  unnotator  has  made  the  same  oorrection. 
-     k  The  forlorn  French  !]  The  sense  of  forloni^  in  this  place  does  not  appear  to  have 
tieen  understood,  and  Mr.  Collier's  annotator  proposes  to  r\^<[  forborne^  instead.    But  the 
old  word,  meaning- /or^/o^j  needs  no  change ;  tue  Dauphin  apostrophises  the  honour  of 
those  French  who  had  pretiotulif  fallen. 
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The  other  lords,  like  lions  wanting  food, 
Do  rush  upon  us  as  their- hungry  prey. 

Alen.  Froissart,  a  countryman  of  ours,  records, 
England  all  Olivers  and  Rowlands  bred,* 
During  the  time  Edward  the  third  did  reign. 
More  truly  now  may  this  be  verified ; 
For  none  but  Samsons  and  Goliasses, 
It  sendeth  forth  to  skirmish.    One  to  ten ! 
Lean  raw-bon'd  rascals !  who  would  e*er  suppose 
They  had  such  courage  and  audacity  ? 

Char.  Let's  leave  this  town ;  for  they  are  hair-brain'd  slaves^ 
And  hunger  will  enforce  them  to*  be  more  eager : 
Of  old  I  know  them ;  rather  with  their  teeth 
The  w^lls  they  'U  tear  down,  than  forsake  the  siege. 

ReiG;  I  think,  by  some  odd  gimmers  or  device, 
Their  arms  are  set,  like  clocks,  still  to  strike  on ; 
'Else  ne'er  could  they  hold  out  so  as  they  do. 
By  my  consent,  we  '11  e'en  let  them  alone. 

Alen.  Be  it  so.  / 

Enter  tM  Bastard  of  Orleans. 

Bast.  Where's  the  prince  Dauphin ?  I  have  news  for  him. 

Char.  Bastard  of  Orleans,  thrice  welcome  to  us. 

Bast.  Methinks  your  looks  are  sad,  your  cheer  appall'd ; 
Hath  the  late  overthrow  wrought  this  ofience  ? 
Be  hot  dismay'd,  for  succour  is  at  hand : 
A  holy  maid  hither  with  me  I  bring. 
Which,  by  a  vision  sent  to  her  from  heaven, 
Ordained  is  to  raise  this  tedious  siege. 
And  drive  the  English  forth  the  bounds  of  France. 
The  spirit  of  deep  prophecy  she  hath, 
Exceeding  the  nine  sibyls  of  old  Rome ; 
What's  past,  and  what's  to  come,  she  can  descry. " 
Speak,  shall  I  call  her  in  ?  Believe  my  words, 
lor  they  are  certain  and  unfallible. 

Char,  Go,  call  her  in :  \_Exit  Bastard.]  but,  first,  to  try  her  skilly 
ReigDier,  stand  thou  as  Dauphin  in  my  place : 
Qu^ion  her  proudly,  let  thy  looks  be  stem  ;— 
By  this  means  shall  we  sound  what  skill  she  hath.  {^Retire^^ 

Re-enter  the  Bastard  of  Orleans,  wiffi  La  Pucblle.(3) 

Reig.  Fair  maid,  is 't  thou  wilt  do  these  wondrous  feats  ? 

Puc,  Reignier,  is 't  thou  that  thinkest  to  beguile  me  ? — 
Where  is  the  Dauphin  ? — Come,  come  from  behind ; 
I  know  thee  well,  though  never  seen  before. 
Be  not  amaz'd,  there's  nothing  hid  from  me : 


(•)  Old  text,  breed. 

vena  suggested,  the  i 
a  subsequent  line, — 

**  Peel'd  priest,  dost  thou  command  mc  to  be  shut  (nit  ?'*^ 


•  To  ^  more  eager  :J  As  Steerens  suggested,  the  prepositiott  ought  to  be  omitted 
Hie  same  redundancy  is  found  in  a  subsequent  line, — 
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In  private  will  I  talk  with  thee  apart. — 
Stand  back,  yon  lords,  and  give  ns  leave  awhile. 

Beig.  She  takes  npon  her  bravely  at  first  dash. 

Puo.  Danphin,  I  am  by  birth  a  shepherd's  daughter, 
Ify  wit  nntrain'd  in  any  kind  of  art. 
Heaven  and  our  Lady  gracious  hath  it  pleas'd 
To  shine  on  my  contemptible  estate : 
Lol  whilst  I  waited  on  my  tender  lambs, 
And  to  sun's  parching  heat  displayed  my  cheeks, 
(Jod's  mother  deigned  to  appear,  to  me ; 
And,  in  a  vision  Sill  of  majesty, 
Will'd  me  to  leave  my  base  vocation, 
And  free  my  country  from  calamity. 
Her  aid  she  promised,  and  assured  success: 
In  complete  glory  she  revealed  herself; 
And,  wnereas  I  was  black  and  swart  before, 
With  those  clear  rays  which  she  infus'd  on  me, 
That  beauty  am  I  bless'd  with,  which  jrou*  see. 
Ask  me  what  question  thou  cwist  jpossible. 
And  I  will  answer  unpremeditated: 
My  courage  try  by  combat,  if  thou  dar'st. 
And  thou  shalt  find  that  I  exceed  my  sex. 
Eesolve'»  on  this ,— thou  shalt  be  fortunate 
If  thou  receive  me  for  thy  warlike  mate. 

Char.  Thou  hast  astonish'd  me  with  thy  high  terms ; 
Only  this  proof  I  '11  of  thy  valour  make, — 
In  single  combat  thou  shalt  buckle  with  me ; 
And,  if  thou  vanquishest,  thy  words  are  true ; 
Otherwise,  I  renounce  all  confidence. 

Puc.  I  am  prepar'd :  here  is  my  keen-edg'd  sword, 
DecVd  with  five*  flower-de-luces  on  each  side ; 
The  which,  at  Touraine,  in  saint  Katherine's  churchyard, 
Out  of  a  great  deal  of  old  iron  I  chose  forth. 

Ghab.  Then  come,  o'  God's  name,  I  fear  no  woman. 

Puo.  And,  while  I  live,  I  '11  ne'er  fly  from  a  man. 

\_Theyfighty  and  La  Pucelle  overcomsH. 

Chab.  Stay,  stay  thy  hands  I  thou  art  an  amazon. 
And  fightest  with  the  sword  of  Deborah. 

Puc.  Christ's  mother  helps  me,  else  I  were  too  weak. 

Chab.  Whoe'er  help  thee,  't  is  thou  that  must  help  mo : 
Impatiently  I  bum  with  thy  desire ; 
Hy  heart  and  hands  tJiou  hast  at  once  subdu'd. 
Excellent  Pucelle,  if  thv  name  be  so. 
Let  me  t^  servant,  and  not  sovereign,  b* 
*Tis  the  Rench  Dauphin  sueth  to  tnee  thus. 

Puc.  I  must  not  yield  to  any  rites  of  love. 
For  my  profession 's  sacred  from  above : 

(♦)  Oldcopy,/!!^. 
•  WWch  you  see.]  Thus  the  second  folio;  the  first  has  superfluously,  *♦  which  yoa 
ma}f  see/' 
^  Besolye  on  Ihis  ;]  Bo  assured  of  it. 
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When  I  have  chased  all  thy  foes  from  hence, 
Then  will  I  think  upon  a  recompense. 

Ohab.  Mean  time  look  gracious  on  thy  prostFate  thrall. 

Reig.  My  lord,  methin^  is  very  long  in  talk. 

Alen.  Doubtless  he  shrires  this  woman  to  her  smock. 
Else  ne'er  could  he  so  long  protract  his  speech. 

Beig.  Shall  we  disturb  him,  since  he  keeps  no.  mean  ? 

Alen.  He  may  mean  more  than  we  poor  men  do  know : 
These  women  are  shrewd  tempters  with  their  tongues. 

Beig.  My  lord,  where  are  you  ?  what  devise  you  on  ? 
Shall  we  give  over  Orleans,  or  no  ? 

Puo.  Why,  no,  I  say,  distrustful  recreants ! 
Fight  till  the  last  gasp,  I  will  be  your  guard. 

Chab.  What  she  says,  I  '11  confirm ;  we  '11  fight  it  out. 

Puo.  Assign'd  am  I  to  be  the  English  scourge. 
This  night  the  sie^  assuredly  I  *ll  raise : 
Expect  saint  Martm's  summer,*  halcyon*  days, 
Since  I  have  entered  into  these  wars, 
(rloiy  is  like  a  circle  in  the  water. 
Which  never  ceaseth  to  enlarge  itself. 
Till,  by  broad  spreading,  it  disperse  to  nought. 
Wiiii  Henry's  death  the  English  circle  ends ; 
Dispersed  are  the  glories  it  included. 
Now  am  I  like  that  proud  insulting  ship. 
Which  CeBsar  and  his  fortune  bare  at  once.  (4) 

Chab.  Was  Mahomet  inspired  with  a  dove?  (5) 
Thou  with  an  eagle  art  inspired,  then. 
Helen,  the  mother  of  great  Constantine, 
Nor  yet  saint  Philip's  daughters,  were  like  thee. 
Bright  star  of  Venus,  fall'n  down  on  the  earth. 
How  may  I  reverently  worship  thee  enough? 

Alen.  Leave  ofT  delays,  and  let  us  raise  the  siege. 

Beig.  Woman,  do  what  thou  canst  to  save  our  honours ; 
Drive  them  from  Orleans,  and  be  immortaliz'd. 

Char.  Presently  we  '11  try : — come,  let 's  away  about  it ; 
No  prophet  will  I  trust,  if  she  prove  false.  ,      "  L^^^^'^'''*^ 


SCENE  III.— London.    Tower  Hill. 

thiUfr^  at  the  Gates,  the  Duke  op  Gloucester,  with  his  Serving-men 

in  blue  coats. 

Quo.  I  am  come  to  survey  the  Tower  this  day; 
Since  Henry's  death,  I  fear,  there  is  conveyance.** — 
Where  be  these  warders,  that  they  wait  not  here  ? 
Open  the  gates,  't  is  Glostcr  that  calls.°  [Servants  htoek. 

(•)  Old  text,  halcyons, 

•■  Saint  Martin*  s  summer, — "]  *^  Tbat  is,  expect  prosperity  after  misfortune ,  like  &ir 
weather  at  Mardemas,  after  winter  has  begun."— Johnson. 

*»  Convevanco.]  Deception^  fraudulenee, — perhaps  cotmivanee,  ^ 

c  'Tift  Gloster  that  caUs.]  Sec  note  («),  p.  314. 
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1  Waed.  llVifJiin,']  Who's  there  that  knocks  so  imperiously? 

1  Sebv.  It  is  the  noble  duke  of  Gloster. 

2  Wakd.  rWiihm,']  Whoe'er  he  be,  you  may  not  be  let  in. 
1  Sebv.  Villains,  answer  you  so  the  lord  protector? 

1  Wabd.  IWithin.^  The  Lord  protect  him !  so  we  answer  him: 
We  do  not  otherwise  than  we  are  will'd. 

Glo.  Who  willed  you?  or  whose  will  stands  but  mine? 
There's  none  protector  of  the  realm  but  I. — 
Break  up*  the  gates,  I  '11  be  your  warrantize : 
3hall  I  be  flouted  thus  by  dunghill  grooms  ? 

Oloucesteb'^  men  rush  at  the  Tower  gates:  and  Woodville,  (he 
Lieutenant,  speaks  within. 

Wood.  [Within.']  What  noise  is  this?  what  traitors  have  we  here? 

Glo.  Lieutenant  is  it  you  whose  Toioe  I  hear? 
Open  the  gates  ;^  here 's  Gloster,  that  would  enter. 

Wood.  [Withm.'^  Have  patience,  noble  duke;  I  may  not  open; 
Tlie  cardinal  of  Wmchester  forbids : 
From  him  I  have  express  commandement,^ 
That  thou,  nor  none  of  thine,  shall  be  let  in.~ 

Glo.  Faint-hearted  Woodville,  prizest  him  'fore  me  ? 
JjTogant  Winchester,  that  haughty  prelate, 
Whom  Henry,  our  late  sovereign,  ne'er  could  brook  ? 
Thou  art  no  friend  to  (Jod  or  to  the  king: 
Open  the  gates,  or  I  '11  shut  thee  out  shortly. 

1  Sebv.  Open  the  gates  unto  the  lord  protector ; 
Or  we  '11  burst  them  open,  if  that  you  come  not  quickly. 

Enter  Winchesteb,  with  his  Serving-men  in  tawny  coats/* 

Win.  How  now,  ambitious  Humphrey!*  what  means  this? 

Glo.  Peel'd*  priest,  dost  thou  command  me  to  be  shut  out? 

Win.  I  do,  thou  most  usurping  proditor. 
And  not  protector  of  the  king  or  realm. 

Glo.  Stand  back,  thou  mtmifest  conspirator; 
Thou  that  contriv'dBt  to  murder  our  dead  lord ; 
Thou,  that  giv'st  whores  indulgences  to  sin : 
I  '11  canvas*  tiiee  in  thy  broad  cardinal's  hat, 
If  thou  proceed  in  this  thy  insolence. 

Win.  Nay,  stand  thou  back ;  I  will  not  budge  a  foot ; 

(♦)  Old  copies,  Umphrir,  and  Umpire, 

•  Break  up  thi  fotet, — ^1  To  break  up,  meant  to  break  open. 

k  Conunandement— 1  OommandemttiL  here,  as  in  "  The  Merchant  of  Venice,"  Act  IV. 
6c  1— 

**  Be  Talued  'gainst  your  wife's  commandement," 

must  be  pronounced  as  a  quadrisyllable. 

«  Tawny  eoata,^  A  tawny  coat  was  the  dress  worn  by  persona  employed  in  the  eccle- 
■siastical  courts,  and  by  the  retainers  of  a  church  dignitary.  Thus,  in  Stow's  Chronicle^ 
p.  822 ;— "  —  and  by  the  way  the  bithop  of  London  met  nim,  attended  on  by  a  goodly 
'Company  of  g^Uemen  in  taumy-coate. 

•  Peel'd  jwiw^— ]  In  allusion  to  his  shayeu  crown. 

•  Canras— ]  That  is,  toat,  as  in  a  bhinket.  Thus,  in  "  The  Second  Part  of  Henry  IV." 
^ct  II.  8c.  4,  when  Fabtaff  says :— "I  will  toss  the  rogue  in  a  blanket,"  DoU  Tearabeet 
Tejoins, ''  —  if  ^ou  dost,  I  'U  canvas  thee  between  a  pair  of  sheets." 
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This  be  Damascus,*  be  thou  cursed  Cain, 
To  slay  thy  brother  Abel,  if  thou  wilt. 

6lo.  I  will  not  slay  thee,  but  I  '11  drive  thee  back : 
Thy  scarlet  robes,  as  a  child's  bearing-cloth, 
I  '11  use  to  caiTy  thee  out  of  this  place. 

Win.  Do  what  thou  dar'st ;  I  beard  thee  to  thy  face. 

Glo.  What !  am  I  dar'd,  and  bearded  to  my  face ! — 
Draw,  men,  for  all  this  privileged  place ; 
Blue-coats  to  tawny-coats.    Priest,  beware  your  beard ; 
I  mean  to  tug  it,  and  to  cuff  you  soundly  i 
Under  my  feet  I  '11  stamp  thy  cardinal's  hat  ;^ 
In  spite  of  pope  or  dignities  of  church, 
Here  by  the  cheeks  I  *11  drag  thee  up  and  down.     • 

Win.  Gloster,  thou  'It  answer  this  before  the  pope. 

Glo.  Winchester  goose !  I  cry,  a  rope !  a  rope ! — 
Now  beat  them  hence,  why  do  you  let  them  stay  ?— 
Thee  I  '11  chase  hence,  thou  wolf  in  sheep's  array. — 
Out,  tawny-coats ! — out,  scarlet  hypocrite  I 

ITere  GLOUCEffTER'^  men  beat  out  the  Cardinal'^  men.    In  the  hicrlf-^ 
burly y  enter  the  Mayor  of  London  and  his  Officers. 

May.  Pie,  lords !  that  you,  being  supreme  magistrates. 
Thus  contumeliously  should  break  the  peace ! 

Glo.  Peace,  mayor !  thou  knowest  little  of  my  wrongs : 
Here 's  Beaufort,  that  regards  nor  God  nor  king. 
Hath  here  distrain'd  the  Tower  to  his  use. 

Win.  Here 's  Gloster  too,<^  a  foe  to  citizens ; 
One  that  still  motions  war,  and  never  peace, 
O'ercharging  your  free  purses  with  large  fines ; 
That  seeks  to  ovOTthrow  religion. 
Because  he  is  protector  of  the  realm ; 
And  would  have  armour  here  out  of  the  Tower, 
To  crown  himself  king,  and  to  suppress  the  prince. 

Glo.  I  will  not  answer  thee  with  words,  but  blows, 

Iffere  they  skirmieh  again. 

May.  Nought  irests  for  me,  in  this  tumultuous  strife, 
But  to  make  open  proclamation : — 
Come,  officer;  as  loud  as  ever  thou  canst  ciy. 

Off.  \^Reuds.']  All  manner  of  men  assembled  here  in  arms  ffus  day- 
against  Go^s peace  and  (he  king's^  we  charge  and  command  you,  in  Aj# 
highnesf^  name,  to  repair  to  your  several  dwelling-places;  and  not  io 

•  Damaacnfi, — ^]  DamnacuB  wos  anciently  belicred  to  be  the  spot  where  (Jam  kiUed  hi* 

hrother: — *^Danuueus  is  as  moche  to  snye  as  shedynge  of  blood-    For  there  Ch^Sfm 

slowe  Abell,  and  hidde  hjm  in  the  sonde.'* — Fotyehronteon,  foL  xii.  quoted  by  Bitaon. 

*►  Uftder  mt/feet  1*11  itampt  &c.]  So  the  second  folio ;  the  first  reads,  **  /sUunp." 

«  Sere's  ^loiter  too,  a  foe  to  eitisent;']  So  the  second  folio;  the  first  owk,  ioo^ 

But  query,  whether  here,  and  in  the  line : —  ' 

*'  Open  the  gates ;  't  is  Gloster  that  calls," 
and — 

"  Gloster,  we  'U  meet ;  to  thy  cost,  be  sure," 

we  were  not  intended  to  read,  Gloucester, 
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weoTy  handle,  or  tise  any  sword,  weapon,  or  dagfjer,  hmceforwardy, 
t^pon  pain  of  death. 

Glo.  Cardinal,  I  '11  be  no  breaker  of  the  law : 
But  we  shall  meet,  and  break  our  mmds  at  large. 

Win.  Gloster,  we  '11  meet ;  to  thy  dear*  cost,  be  sure : 
Thy  heart-blood  I  will  have  for  this  day's  work. 

Mat.  1 11  call  for  clubs,^  if  you  will  not  away : — 
This  cardinal 's  more  haughty  than  the  devil. 

(Jlo.  Mayor,  farewell :  thou  dost  but  what  thou  may'st. 

Wm.  Abominable  Gloster!  guard  thy  head; 
For  I  intend  to  have 't  ere  long.  [Exeunt. 

May.  See  the  coast  clear'd,  and  then  we  will  depart.-^ 
Good  God I«  these  nobles  should  such  stomachs  bear! 
I  myself  fight  not  once  in  forty 'i  year.  \_ExeiinL 

SCENE  IV.— Prance.    ^<?/bre  Orleans. 

Enter,  on  the  walls,  the  Master-Gunner  and  his  Son. 

M.  GuBT.  Sirrah,  thou  know'st  how  Orleans  is  besieg'd ; 
And  how  the  English  have  the  suburbs  won. 

SoK.  Father,  I  know ;  and  oft  have  shot  at  them, 
Bowe'er,  unfortunate,  I  miss'd  my  aipa. 

M.  Gun.  But  now  thou  shalt  not.    Be  thou  rul'd  by  me : 
Chief  master-gunner  am  I  of  this  town ; 
Something  I  must  do  to  procure  me  grace. 
The  prince's  espials  have  informed  me, 
How  the  English,  in  the  suburbs  close  intrench'd, 
"Wont^*  through  a  secret  grate  of  iron  bars 
In  yonder  tower,  to  overpeer  the  city ; 
And  thence  discover  how  with  most  advantage 
They  may  vex  us  with  shot  or  with  assault. 
To  intercept  this  inconvenience, 
A  piece  of  ordnance  'gainst  it  I  have  plac'd ; 
And  foUyj  even  these  three  days  have  I  watch'd. 
If  I  could  see  them.    Now,  boy,  J  do  thou  watch, 
For  I  can  stay  no  longer. 
If  thou  spy'st  anv,  run  and  bring  me  word ; 
And  thou  shalt  find  me  at  the  governor's.  [ExU^ 

Sox.  Father,  I  warrant  you ;  take  you  no  care, 
I  '11  never  trouble  you,  if  I  may  spy  them. 

(»)  Old  text,  wmt.  (+)  First  foUo  omits, /irf/y. 

iX)  Fint  folio  omits,  boy, 

•  To  thy  dear  eott^  be  sure ;]  The  reading  of  the  second  foUo ;  in  the  first,  d$ar  is 
emitted.    See  the  preceding  note. 

k  I'U  caU  for  clubs,—!  See  note  (•),  p.  145. 

«  Good  God!  these  nobUe,  &c.]  Here,  that  is  understood,— " Good  God !  that  these- 
aoUes,"  &c. 

*  Forty  yMr.]  That  is,  mtmy  jwn.    See  note  (5),  p.  204,  Vol.  I. 
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£nter^  in  an  upper  chamber  of  a  Tower,  the  Lords  SAUgBUKY  and 
Talbot,  Sir  William  Glansdale,  Sir  Thomas  Gabgraye; 
and  others. 

Sal.  Talbot,  my  life,  my  joy,  again  retnm'd ! 
How  wert  thou  handled  being  prisoner? 
Or  by  what  means  got'st  thou  to  be  releas'd  ? 
Discourse,  I  pr'vthee,  on  this  turret's  top. 

Tal.  The  duk^t  of  Bedford  had  a  pnsoner, 
^Called  the  brave  lord  Ponton  de  Santrailles; 
For  him  I  was  exchanged  and  ransomed. 
But  with  a  baser  man  of  arms  by  far, 
Once,  in  contempt,  they  would  liavc  bartered  me: 
Which  I,  disdaining,  scora'd :  and  craved  death 
Rather  than  I  would  be  so  vilef-esteem'd. 
In  fine,  redeemed  I  was  as  I  desir'd. 
But,  0,  the  treacherous  Fastolfe  wounds  my  heart ! 
Whom  with  my  bare  fists  I  would  execute, 
If  I  now  had  him  brought  into  my  powar. 

Sal.  Yet  tell'st  thou  not  how  thou  wert  entertain'd. 
'  Tal.  With  scofiE)9,  and  scorns,  and  contumelious  taunts. 
In  open  market-place  produc'd  they  me. 
To  be  a  public  spectacle  to  all ; 
Here,  said  they,  is  the  terror  of  the  French, 
The  scare-crow  that  afl&ights  our  children  so. 
Then  broke  I  from  the  officers  that  led  me ; 
And  with  my  nails  digg'd  stones  out  of  the  ground. 
To  hurl  at  tne  beholders  of  my  shame. 
My  grisly  countenance  made  others  fly ; 
None  durst  come  near  for  fear  of  sudden  death.  • 

In  iron  walls  they  deem'd  me  not  secure ; 
80  great  fear  of  my  name  'mon^st  them  was  spread. 
That  they  suppos'a  I  could  rend  bars  of  steel, 
And  spurn  in  pieces  posts  of  adamant : 
Wherefore  a  guiard  of  chosen  shot  I  had, 
That  walk'd  about  me'  every  minute-while ;  . 
And  if  I  did  but  stir  out  of  my  bed, 
Eeady  they  were  to  shoot  me  to  the  heart 

Sal.  I  grieve  to  hear  what  torments  you  endured ; 
But  we  wUl  be  reveng'd  sufficiently. 
Now,  it  is  supper-time  in  Orleans : 
Here,  through*  this  grate,  I  count  each  one. 
And  view  the  Frencmnen  how  they  fortify; 
Let  us  look  in,  the  sight  will  much  delight  thee. — 
Sir  Thomas  Gargrave,  and  sir  Wiljiam  Glansdale, 
Let  me  have  your  express  opinions, 
Where  is  best  place  to  make  our  battery  next 

(«)  Old  text,  :Earle.  (t)  Old  text,  jPWrf. 

•  Mere,  through  this  grate,  I  count  each  ow«,— ]  This  is  the  reading  of  tht  foift 
tfolio,  although  steevens,  in  error,  states  it  has  tJwrottgh;  and  Mr.  Knight  endorses  hia 
4mfitake  by  adopting  that  word. 
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Gab.  I  think,  at  the  north  gate ;  for  there  stand  lords. 

Glan.  And  I,  here,  at  the  bnlwark  of  the  bridge. 

Tal.  For  aught  I  see,  this  city  must  be  famish'd, 
Or  with  light  i£irmishes  enfeebled.^ 

[Shot  from  the  toum.    Salisbury  and  Sm  Tho.  GARGRAVB/a/L 

Sal.  0  Lord,  have  mercy  on  us,  wretched  sinners ! 

Gab.  0  Lord,  have  mercy  on  me,  woeful  man ! 

Tal.  What  chance  is  this,  that  suddenly  hath  cross'd  us  ? — 
Gbeak,  Salisbury;  at  least,  if  thou  canst  speak; 
flow  far'st  thou,  mirror  of  all  martial  men  ? 
One  of  thy  eyes  and  thy  cheek's  side  struck  off! — 
Accursed  tower !  accursed  fatal  hand. 
That  hath  contrived  this  woeful  tragedy ! 
Itt  thirteen  battles  Salisbury  o'ercame ; 
Henry  the  fifth  he  first  train'd  to  the  wars : 
Whilst  any  trtonp  did  sound,  or  drum  struck  up. 
His  sword  did  ne'er  leave  striking  in  the  field. — 
Yet  liv'st  thou,  Salisbury  ?  thou^  thy  speech  doth  fail, 
One  eye  thou  hast,  to  look  to  heaven  for  grace : 
The  sun  with  one  eye  vieweth  all  the  world. — 
Heaven,  be  thou  gracious  to  none  alive. 
If  Salisbury  wants  mercy  at  thv  hands  !— 
Bear  hence  his  body;  I  will  help  to  bury  it. — 
Sir  Thomas  Gargrave,  hast  thou  any  life  ? 
Speak  unto  Tal^t ;  nay,  look  up  to  him. — 
Salisbury,  cheer  thy  kpiiit  with  this  comfort ; 

Thou  afaalt  not  die  whiles 

He  beckons  with.his  hand,  and  smiles  on  m^ 
As  who  should  say.  When  lam  dead  and  gone, 
Eememher  to  averse  me  on  the  French. — 
Plantagenet,  I  will ;  and  like  thee,  Nero,** 
Play  on  the  lute,  beholding  the  towns  bum : 
Wretched  shall  France  be  only  in  my  name. 

\_Alarum:  thunder  and  lightning ^ 
What  stir  is  this  ?  what  tumult 's  in  the  heavens  ? 
Whence  cometh  this  alarum,  and  the  noise  ? 

Enter  a  Messenger. 

Mess.  Mjr  lord,  my  lord,  the  French  have  gathered  head ! 
The  Dauphm,  with  one  Joan  la  Pucelle  join'd, — 
A  holy  prophetess,  new  risen  up, — 
Is  come  with  a  great  power  to  raise  the  si^e. 

[Salisbury  lifts  himself  up  and  groans^ 

Tal.  Hear,  hear,  how  dying  Salisbury  doth  groan ! 
It  irks  his  heart  he  cannot  be  reveng'd. — 
Frenchmen,  I  '11  be  a  Salisbury  to  you : — 
PaceUe  or  puzzel,^'  dolphin  or  dogfish, 

•  Enfeebled.]  Enfeebled,  in  this  instance,  must  be  read  aa  a  quadriarllable. 
k  And  like  tnce,  Nero,—]  The  first  folio  omits,  **  Nero;**  the  seeond  reads,— 

" and,  Nero  like,  wiU,"  &c. 

«  Puzzel,^  Afoul  drai. 
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Tour  hearts  I  '11  stamp  out  with  my  horse's  heels, 
And  make  a  quagmire  of  your  mingled  brains. — 
"Convey  me  Salisbury  into  his  tent, 
And  then  we'll  try  what  these  dastard  Frenchmen  dare.* 

lExeunty  hearing  out  the  bodies. 


SCENE  Y.—The  same. 

Be/ore  one  of  the  Gates  of  Orleans. 

Alarum.  Skinnishings.  Enter  Tajlbot^  pursuing  Vie  Dauphin;  A# 
drives  him  tn,  and  exit:  then  enter  «foAN  la  Pucblle,  drivmff 
Englishmen  before  licr^  and  exit  after  them,    TJien  re-enter  Taj-bot. 

Tal.  Where  is  my  strength,  my  valour,  and  my  force  ? 
Our  English  troops  retire,  I  cannot  stay  iiiem ; 
A  woman  clad  in  armour  chaseth  them ! 
Here,  here  she  comes : 

Enter  La  Pucelle. 

I  '11  have  a  bout  with  thee ; 

Devil,  or  devil's  dam,  I  '11  conjure  thee : 

Blood  will  I  draw  on  thee,^ — ^thou  art  a  witch, —  ' 

And  straightway  give  thy  soul  to  him  thou  serv'st. 

Puc.  Come,  come,  't  is  only  I  that  must  disgrace  thee.    [  Thetjfighk 

Tal.  Heavens,  can  you  suflfer  hell  so  to  prevail  ? 
My  breaat  I  '11  burst  with  straining  of  my  courage, 
And  JBrom  my  shoulders  crack  my  arms  asunder. 
But  I  will  chfistise  this  high-minded  strumpet    ,    \,They  fight  agetm, 

Puc.  Talbot,  farewell ;  thy  hour  is  not  yet  come : 
I  must  go  victual  Orleans  forthwith. 
O'ertake  me,  if  thou  canst ;  I  scorn  thy  strength. 
Go,  go,  cheer  up  thy  hunger-starved*  men; 
Help  Salisbury  to  make  his  testament : 
This  day  is  ours,  as  many  more  shall  be.  ^ 

[La  Pucelle  enters  the  town,  with  Soldiers. 

Tal.  My  thoughts  are  whirled  like  a  potter's  wheel ; 
I  know  not  where  I  am,  nor  what  I  do : 
A  witch,  by  feai',  not  force,  like  Hannibal,  (6) 
Drives  back  our  troops,  and  conquers  as  she  lists : 
So  bees  with  smoke,  and  doves  with  noisome  stencb. 
Are  from  their  hives  and  houses  driven  away. 
They  call'd  us,  for  our  fierceness,  English  dogs ; 
Now,  like  to  whelps,  we  crying  run  away.  [J.  shcrt  alarum. 


(♦)  OWi  copy,  hungry-starved, 

*■  And  then,  &c.]  Steevens  proposed  to  restore  the  measure  of  this  line  by  omitting 
-andoT  these  J  or  by  riding, — 

"  Then  try  \^e  what  these  dastard  Frenchmen  daie." 

k  Blood  will  I  draw  on  thee,—]  It  was  formerly  belieTed  that  drawinj:  blood  from  a 
▼itch  rendered  her  malice  impotent. 
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Hark,  countrymen !  either  renew  the  fight, 

Or  tear  the  lions  out  of  England's  coat ;     . 

Benounce  your  soil,  give  sheep  in  lions'  stead : 

Sheep  run  not  half  so  timorous*  from  the  wolf. 

Or  horse  or  oxen  from  the  leopard. 

As  you  fly  from  your  oft-subdued  slaves.    \_Alarum,  Another  skirmish. 

It  will  not  be. — Reture  into  your  trenches : 

Ton  all  Consented  unto  Salisbury's  death, '' 

Por  none  would  strike  a  stroke  in  his  revenge, — 

Pucelle  is  entered  into  Orleans, 

In  spite  of  us,  or  aught  that  we  could  do. 

O,  would  I  were  to  die  with  Salisbury ! 

The  shame  hereof  will  make  me  hide  my  head. 

[Alarum.   Retreat,   Exeunt  Talbot  and  his  Forces,  &c 

Flourish.    Enter,  on  the  walls,  Pucelle,  Charles,  Eeignibb, 
ALEX90N,  and  Soldiers. 

Puc.  Advance  our  waving  colours  on  tho  walls ; 
Rescu'd  is  Orleans  from  the  English : — ^ 
Thus  Joan  la  Pucelle  hath  perform'd  her  word. 

Chab.  Divinest  creature,  bright  Astrsea's  daughter,® 
How  shall  I  honour  thee  for  this  success  ? 
Thy  promises*  are  like  Adonis'  gardens, 
That  one  day  bloom'd,  and  fruitful  were  the  next. — 
France,  triumph  in  thy  gbrious  prophetess ! — 
Recovered  is  the  town  of  Orleans : 
More  blessed  hap  did  ne'er  befall  our  state. 

Rkig.  Why  ring  not  out  the  bells  aloud  throughout  the  town? 
Dauphin,  command  the  citizens  make  bonfires. 
And  feast  and  banquet  in  the  open  streets, 
To  celebrate  the  joy  that  God  hath  given  us. 

Alen.  All  France  will  be  replete  with  mirth  and  joy. 
When  they  shall  hear  how  we  have  pla/d  the  men. 

Char.  'T  is  Joan,  not  we,  by  whom  the  day  is  won ; 
For  which  I  will- divide  my  crown  with  her : 
,  And  all  the  priests  and  friars  in  my  realm 
Shall  in  procession  sing  her  endless  praise. 
A  statelier  pyramis  to  her  I  '11  rear. 
Than  Rhodope^s  of  •  Memphis, (7)  ever  was: 
In  memory  of  her,  when  she  is  dead. 
Her  ashes,  in  an  urn  more  precious 
Than  the  rich-jewel'd  coffer  of  Darius,  (8) 
Transported  sluJl  be  at  high  festivals 

(•)  Old  text,  o;-. 
•  So  tunorouB  from  the  wolf^ — ^]  The  old  text  has  treelierous,  which  was  oorreeted 
by  Pope. 

k  From  the  English :—]  The  second  folio  reads, — "English  wolves}**  but,  remem* 
4>ering  what  Talbot  had  just  before  said, — 

•*  They  call  us,  for  our  fierceness,  English  dogs'* 

^^  should  prefer  adding  dogs. 

«  Bright  Afltr««'8  daughter,—]  So  the  second  folio^  the  first  omits,  bright. 
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Before  the  kings  and  queens  of  France. 

No  longer  on  saint  Denis  will  we  cry, 

But  Joan  la  Pucelle  shall  be  France's  sainfc. 

Come  in ;  and  let  us  banquet  royally, 

After  this  golden  day  of  victory.  IFbttrish.  Ex$mL 


ACT    11. 


SCENE  I.— Before  Orleans. 

JEnier  to  ffie  Gates,  a  French  Sergeant  and  two  Sentinels. 

Sebg.  Sirs,  take  ^our  places,  and  be  vigilant : 
If  any  noise  or  soldier  you  perceive. 
Near  to  the  walls,  by  some  apparent  sign 
Let  us  have  knowledge  at  the  court  of  guiftrd. 

1  Sent.  Sergeant,  you  shall. — [Exit  Sergeant.]     Thus  are  poor 

servitors 

(When  others  sleep  upon  their  quiet  beds,) 
Gonstrain'd  to  watch  m  darkness,  rain,  and  cold. 

Enter  Talbot,  Bedford,  BuRGUimT,  and  Forces,  tvith  ecaVng 
ladders;  their  dimms  heaUng  a  dead  march* 

Tal.  Lord  regent,  and  redoubted  Burgundy, — 
By  whose  approach  the  regions  of  Artois, 
Walloon,  and  Picardy,  are  friends  to  us, — 
This  happy  night  tl;ie  Frenchmen  are  secure, 
Having  all  day  carous'd  and  banqueted: 
Embrace  we,  then,  this  opportunity ; 
As  fitting  best  to  quittance  their  deceit, 
Contrived  by  art  and  baleful  sorcery. 

Bed.  Coward  of  France ! — ^how  much  he  wrongs  his  fione, — 
Despairing  of  his  own  arm's  fortitude, — 
To  join  with  witches  and  the  help  of  helL 

Bub.  Traitors  have  never  other  company. — 
But  what 's  that  Pucelle,  whom  they  term  so  pure  ? 

Tal.  a  maid,  they  say. 

Bed.  a  maid!  and  be  so  martial! 

Bub.  Pray  God,  she  prove  not  masculine  ere  long ; 
If  undemeaui  the  standard  of  the  French, 
She  carryarmour,  as  she  hath  begun. 

Tal.  Well,  let  them  practise  and  converse  with  spirits: 
God  is  our  fortress ;  in  whose  conquering  name 
Let  us  resolve  to  scale  their  flinty  bulwarks. 

Bed.  Ascend,  brave  Talbot ;  we  will  follow  thee. 

Tal.  Not  all  together:  better  far,  I  guess, 
That  we  do  make  our  entrance  several  ways ; 
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That,  if  it  chance  the  one  of  us  do  fail, 
The  other  yet  may  rise  against  their  force. 

Bed.  Agreed ;  I  '11  to  yond  comer. 

Bur.  And  I  to  this. 

Tal.  And  here  will  Talbot  mount,  or  make  his  grave. — 
Now,  Salisbury !  for  thee,  and  for  the  right 
Of  English  Henry,  shall  this  night  appear 
How  much  in  duty  I  am  bound  to  both. 

IThe  English  scale  (he  wallsy  crying  SL  Oearge!  a  Talbot! 
and  all  enter  by  the  taum. 

Sent.  [WitJiin.}  Arm,  arm  I  the  enemy  doth  make  assault! 

The  Fvenoh  leap  over  die  walls  in  their  shirts.  Enter,  several  ways, 
the  Bastard  of  Orleans,  ALEN90K,  Reignier,  half  ready,  and  half 
unready, 

Alex.  How  now,  my  lords!  what,  all  unready*  sc? 

Bast.  Unready?  ay,  and  glad  we  'scap'd  so  well. 

Reig.  'T  was  time,  I  trow,  to  wake  and  leave  our  beds, 
Hearing  alarums  at  our  chamber-doors. 

Alex.  Of  all  exploits,  since  first  I  follow'd  arms, 
Ne'er  heai-d  I  of  a  warlike  enterprize 
More  venturous  or  desperate  than  this. 

Bast.  I  think  this  Talbot  be  a  fiend  of  hell. 

Reig.  If  not  of  hell,  the  heavens,  sure,  favour  him. 

Alen,  Here  cometh  Charles ;  I  marvel  how  he  sped. 

Bast.  Tut!  holy  Joan  was  his  defensive  guard. 

Enter  Charles  and  La  Pucelle. 

Char.  Is  ttiis  thy  cunning,  thou  deceitful  dame? 
Didst  thou  at  first,  to  flatter  us  withal, 
Make  us  partakars  of  a  little  gain. 
That  now  our  loss  might  be  ten  times  so  much  ? 

Puc.  Wherefore  is  Charles  impatient  with  his  fi:iend? 
At  all  times  will  you  have  my  power  alike  ? 
Sleeping  or  waking,  must  I  still  prevail. 
Or  will  you  blame  ^nd  lay  the  ftiult  on  me  ? — 
Improvident  soldiers !  had  your  watch  been  good, 
This  sudden  mischief  never  could  have  fallen. 

Char.  Duke  of  Alengon,  this  was  your  default, 
That,  being  captain  of  the  watch  to-night, 
Did  look  no  better  to  that  weighty  charge. 

Albn.  Had  all  your  Quarters  been  as  safely  kept. 
As  that  whereof  I  had  the  government. 
We  had  not  been  thua  shameMly  surprised. 

Bast.  Mine  was  secure. 

Rug.  And  so  was  mine,  my  lord. 

Char.  And,  for  myself,  most  part  of  all  this  night. 
Within  her  quarter  and  mine  own  precinct, 
I  was  employed  in  passing  to  and  fro. 


•  Unready,—]   Undressed. 
VOL.  in. 
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About  relieving  of  the  sentinels : 

Then  how  or  which  way*  should  they  first  break  in  ? 

Puc.  Question,  my  lords,  no  further  of  the  case, 
How  or  which  way ;  t  is  sure  they  found  some  place 
But  weakly  guarded,  where  the  breach  was  made. 
And  now  there  rests  no  other  shift  but  this, — 
To  gatiier  our  soldiers,  fecatter'd  and  dispers'd. 
And  lay  new  platforms^  to  endamage  them. 

AWum,    Enter  an  English  Soldier,  crying,  a  Talbot!  a  Talbot! 
They  fly,  leaving  their  clothes  behind. 

Sold.  I  *11  be  so  bold  to  take  what  they  hare  left. 
The  cry  of  Tdbot  serves  me  fot  a  sword ; 
For  I  have  loaden  me  with  many  spoils, 
Using  no  other  weapon  but  his  name.  [ExiL 


SCENE  II.— Orleans.     WiOmi  the  Totvn. 

Enter  Talbot,  Bedford,  Buequndy,  a  Captain,  and  others. 

Bed.  The  day  begins  to  break,  and  night  is  fled, 
Whose  pitchy  mantle  over-veiPd  the  earth. 
Here  sound  retreat,  and  cease  our  hot  pursuit  [Retreat  sounded. 

Tal.  Bring  forth  the  body  of  old  Sdisbury, 
And  here  advance  it  in  the  market-place. 
The  middle  centre  of  this  cursed  towiL — 
Now  have  I  paid  my  vow  unto  his  soul ; 
For  every  drop  of  blood  was  drawn  ft-om  him. 
There  hath  at  least  five  Frenchmen  died  to-night. 
And,  that  hereafter  ages  may  behold 
What  ruin  happened  in  revenge  of  him, 
Within  their  chiefest  temple  I  '11  erect 
A  tomb,  wherein  his  corpse  shall  be  interred  • 
Upon  the  which,  that  every  one  may  read, 
Shall  be  engraVd  the  sack  of  Orleans, 
The  treacherous  manner  of  his  mournful  death, 
And  what  a  terror  he  had  been  to  France. 
But,  lords,  in  all  our  bloody  massacre, 
I  muse  we  met  not  with  the  Dauphin's  grace, 
His  new-come  champion,  virtuous  Joan  of  Arc, 
Nor  any  of  his  false  confederates. 

Bed.  'Tis  thought,  lord  Talbot,  when  the  nght  began, 

•  Thfn  how  or  which  way — "]  In  a  note  on  a  passage  of  "  Bichard  the  Second,"  (see 
p.  108,  Vol.  IL)  where  this  pleonasm  occnre,  we  expressed  a  suspicion  tiiat  **  or  wkiek 
way"  was  an  uncanceUed  interlineation  of  the  poet.  We  hare  since  discomed  our 
error.  "  Hoto  or  which  waff  J*  like  **  Many  a  time  and  oft,"  was  evidently  an  admitted 
phrase  of  old.  Thus,  in  "  All 's  Well  that  Ends  WeU,"  Act  IV.  Sc.  3 :— ♦«  I  'U  take  the 
sacrament  on 't,  J^mo  and  which  wav  yon  will."  Again,  in  a  curious  ballad  of  the  six- 
teenth century,  entitled  <*0f  EvyU  Tongues,"  in  the  coUection  of  Mr.  Geoi^ge  Banid  :— 

"  Sowe  and  which  way  together  they  agree. 
And  what  their  talke  and  conference  might  be.** 
b  Pktforms,— ]  FUms,  schemes. 
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Rons'd  on  the  sudden  from  their  drowsy  beds, 
They  did,  amongst  the  troops  of  armed  men, 
Leap  o'er  the  wails  for  refuge  in  the  field- 

Bur.  Myself  (as  far  as  I  could  well  discern, 
For  smoke  and  dusky  yapours  of  the  night,) 
Am  sure  I  scared  the  Dauphin  and  his  trull. 
When  arm  in  arm  they  both  came  swiftly  running, 
Like  to  a  pair  of  loving  turtle-doves. 
That  could  not  live  asunder  day  or  night. 
After  that  things  are  set  in  order  here. 
We  '11  follow  them  with  all  the  power  we  have. 

Enter  a  Messenger. 

Mess.  All  hail,  my  lords !    Which  of  this  princely  train 
Call  ye  the  warlike  Talbot,  for  his  acts 
So  much  applauded  through  the  realm  of  France  ? 

Tal.  Here  is  the  Talbot ;  who  would  speak  with  him  ? 

Mess.  The  virtuous  lady,  countess  of  Auvergne, 
With  modesty  admiring  thy  renown. 
By  me  entreats,  great  lord,  thou  wouldst  vouchsafe 
To  visit  her  poor  castle  where  she  lies ; 
That  she  may  boast,  she  hath  beheld  the  man 
Whose  glory  filk  the  world  with  loud  report. 

Bub.  Is  it  even  so  ?    Nay,  then,  I  see,  our  wars 
Will  turn  unto  a  peaceful  comic  sport. 
When  ladies  crave  to  be  encounter'd  with. — 
Ton  may  not,  my  lord,  despise  her  gentle  suit. 

Tal.  Ne'er  trust  me  then ;  for  when  a  world  of  men 
Could  not  prevail  with  all  their  oratory,' 
Yet  hath  a  woman's  kindness  over-rul'd  r — 
-And  therefore  tell  her  I  return  great  thanks. 
And  in  submission  will  attend  on  her. — 
Will  not  your  honours  bear  me  company  ? 

Bed.  No,  truly;  it  is  more  than  manners  will: 
And  I  have  heard  it  said,  unbidden  guests 
Are  often  welcomest  when  they  are  gone. 

Tal.  Well  then,  alone,  since  there's  no  remedy, 
I  mean  to  prove  this  lady's  courtesy. — 
Come  hither,  captain.   [  Whispers.'] — You  perceive  my  mind. 

Capt.  I  do,  my  lord ;  and  mean  accordingly.  [^Exeunt 


SCENE  III.— Auvergne.     Court  of  the  Castle. 

Enter  the  Countess  and  her  Porter. 

Count.  Porter,  remembpr  what  I  give  in  charge ; 

And  when  you  have  doBc  so,  bring  the  keys  to  me. 

Port.  Madam,  I  will.  lExiL 

Count.  The  plot  is  laid :  if  all  things  fall  out  right, 

I  shall  as  famous  be  by  this  exploit, 

As  Scythian  Thomyris  by  Cyrus'  death. 
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Great  is  the  rumour  of  this  dreadful  knight, 
And  his  achievements  of  no  less  account : 
Fain  would  mine  eyes  be  witness  with  mine  ears, 
To  give  their  censure  of  these  rare  reports. 

Enter  Messenger  and  Talbot. 

Mess.  Madam,  according  as  your  ladyship  desired. 
By  message  crav'd,  so  is  lord  Talbot  come. 

Count.  And  he  is  welcome.    What!  is  this  the  man? 

Mess.  Madam,  it  is. 

Count.  Is  this  the  scourge  of  France  ? 

Is  this  the  Talbot,  so  much  fear'd  abroad. 
That  ^vith  his  name  the  mothers  still  their  babes  ? 
I  see  report  is  fabulous  and  false : 
I  thought  I  should  have  seen  some  Hercules, 
A  second  Hector,  for  his  grim  aspect, 
And  large  proportion  of  his  strong-knit  limbs. 
Alas !  this  is  a  child,  a  silly  dwarf: 
It  cannot  be,  this  weak  ana  writhled  shrimp 
Should  strike  such  terror  to  his  enemies. 

Tal.  Madam,  I  have  been  bold  to  trouble  you ; 
But,  since  your  ladyship  is  not  at  leisure, 
I  '11  sort  some  other  time  to  visit  you.  \^6oing^ 

Count.  What  means  he  now ! — Go  ask  him  whither  he  goes. 

Mess.  Stay,  my  lord  Talbot ;  for  my  lady  craves 
To  know  the  cause  of  your  abrupt  departure. 

Tal.  Marry,  for  that  she  *s  in  a  wrong  belief, 
I  go  to  certify  her,  Talbot's  here. 

Re-enter  Porter  tviiJh  keys. 

Count.  If  thou  be  he,  then  art  thou  prisoner. 

Tal.  Prisoner !  to  whom  ? 

Count.  To  me,  blo9d-thirsty  lord ; 

And  for  that  cause  I  train'd  thee  to  my  house. 
Long  time  thy  shadow  hath  been  thrall  to  me. 
For  in  my  gallery  thy  picture  hangs : 
But  now  the  substance  shall  endure  the  like ; 
And  I  will  chain  these  legs  and  arms  of  thine, 
That  hast  by  tjTanny,  these  many  years. 
Wasted  our  country,  slain  our  citizens. 
And  sent  our  sons  and  husbands  captivate. 

Tal.  Ha,hn,  lia! 

Count.  Laughcst  thou,  wretch  ?  thy  mirth  sliall  turn  to  moan. 

Tal.  I  laugh  to  see  your  ladyship  so  fond,* 
To  think  that  you  have  aught  but  Talbot's  shadow 
"WTiereon  topractise your  severity. 

Count.  Why,  art  not  thou  the  man? 

Tal.  I  am  indeed* 

Count.  Tlien  have  I  substance  too. 


•  Fond,—]  Tliati8,/ew/MA. 
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Tal.  No,  no,  I  am  but  shadow  of  myself; 
Yon  are  deceived,  my  substance  is  not  here ; 
For  what  you  see  is  but  the  smallest  part 
And  least  proportion  of  humanity : 
I  tell  yon,  madam,  wwe  the  whole  frame  here, 
It  is  of  such  a  spacious  lofby  pitch. 
Your  roof  were  not  sufficient  to  contain  it. 

Count.  This  is  a  riddling  merchant  for  the  nonce ; 
He  will  be  here,  and  yet  he  is  not  here : 
How  can  these  contrarieties  agree  ? 

Tal.  That  will  I  show  you  presently. 

\^He  winds  a  Iwrn.    Drums  lieanl ;  ilien  a  peal  of  ordnance.    Ths 
gates  heing  forced,  enter  Soldiers. 
How  say  you,  madam  ?  are  you  now  persuaded, 
That  Talbot  is  but  shadow  of  himself  ? 
These  are  his  substance,  sinews,  arms,  and  strength, 
With  which  he  ^oketh  your  rebellious  necks, 
Bazeth  your  cities,  and  subverts  your  to^vns, 
And  in  a  moment  makes  them  desolate. 

Count.  Victorious  Talbot !  pwxion  my  abuse : 
I  find,  thou  art  no  less  than  fame  hath  bruited, 
And  more  than  inay  be  gathered  by  thy  shape. 
Let  my  presumption  not  provoke  thy  wrath. 
For  I  am  sorry  that  with  reverence 
I  did  not  entertain  thee  as  thou  art. 

Tal.  Be  not  dismaj^d,  fair  lady ;  nor  misconstrue 
The  mind  of  Talbot,  as  you  did  mistake 
The  outward  comi)06ition  of  his  body. 
What  you  have  done,  hath  not  offended  me : 
No  other  satisfaction  do  I  crave. 
But  only  (with  your  patience)  that  we  may 
Taste  of  your  wine,  and  see  what  cates  you  have ; 
For  soldiers'  stomachs  always  serve  them  well. 

Count.  With  all  my  heart ;  and  think  me  honoured 
To  feast  so  great  a  warrior  in  my  house.       ^  lExeunL 


SCENE  IV.— London.     The  Temple  Garden. 

£nier  the  Eaels  op  Somerset,  Suffolk,  and  Warwick  :  Ricilvrb 
Plantagbnbt,  Vernon,  afid  a  Lawyer. 

Plan.  Great  lords  and  gentlemen,  what  means  this  silence  ? 
Dare  no  man  answer  in  a  case  of  truth  ? 

SuF.  Within  the  Temple-hall  we  were  too  loud ; 
The  garden  here  is  more  convenient. 

Pi^.  Then  say  at  once,  if  I  maintain'd  the  truth, 
Or  else  was  wrangling  Somercet  in  the  error? 

Sup.  Faith,  I  have  been  a  truant  in  the  law. 
And  never  yet  could  frame  my  will  to  it ; 
And,  therefore,  frame  the  law  unto  my  will. 

SoM.  Judge  you,  my  lord  of  Warwick,  then  between  us. 
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Wab.  Between  two  hawks,  which  flies  the  higher  pitch ; 
Between  two  dogs,  ^ich  hath  the  deeper  mouth ; 
Between  two  blwles,  which  bears  the  better  temper; 
Between  two  horses,  which  doth  bear  him  best ; 
Between  two  girls,  which  hath  the  merriest  eye , — 
I  have,  perhaps,  some  shallow  spirit  of  judgment: 
But  in  tnese  nice  sharp  quillets  of  the  law, 
Good  Mth,  I  am  no  mser  than  a  daw. 

Plan.  Tut,  tut,  here  is  a  mannerly  forbearance : 
The  truth  appears  so  naked  on  my  side. 
That  any  purblind  eye  may  find  it  out. 

SOM,  And  on  my  side  it  is  so  well  appareU'd, 
So  clear,  so  shining,  and  so  evident. 
That  it  will  glimmer  through  a  blind  man's  eye. 

PlAn.  Since  you  are  tongue-tied,  and  so  loth  to  speak, 
In  dumb  significants  procl^m  your  thoughts : 
Let  him  that  is  a  true-bom  gentleman. 
And  stands  upon  the  honour  of  his  birth, 
If  he  suppose  that  I  have  pleaded  truth. 
From  off  this  briar  pluck  a  white  rose  with  me. 

SoM.  Let  him  that  is  no  coward  nor  no  flatterer. 
But  dare  maintain  the  party  of  the  truth. 
Pluck  a  red  rose  from  off  this  thom  with  me. 

Wab.  I  love  no  colours  ;*  and,  without  all  colour 
Of  base  insinuating  flattery, 
I  pluck  this  white  rose  with  Plantagenet. 

SuF.  I  pluck  this  red  rose  with  young  Somerset ; 
And  say  withal,  I  think  he  held  the  right. 

Vee.  Stay,  lords  and  gentlemen ;  and  pluck  no  more. 
Till  you  conclude — ^that  he,  upon  whose  side 
The  fewest  roses  are  cropp'd  from  the  tree, 
Shall  yield  the  other  in  the  rigjht  opinion. 

SoM.  Good  master  Vernon,  it  is  well  objected ; 
If  I  have  fewest,  I  subscribe  in  silence. 

Plan.  And  I. 

Ybe.  Then,  for  the  truth  and  plainness  of  the  case, 
I  pluck  this  pale  and  maiden  blossom  here. 
Giving  my  verdict  on  the  white  rose  side. 

SoM.  Ptick  not  your  finger  as  you  pluck  it  off; 
Lest,  bleeding,  you  do  paint  the  white  rose  red. 
And  fall  on  my  side  so,  against  your  will. 

Veb.  If  I,  my  lord,  for  my  opinion  bleed. 
Opinion  shall  be  surgeon  to  my  hurt, 
And  keep*me  on  the  side  where  still  I  am. 

SoM.  Well,  well,  come  on :  who  else  ? 

Law.  Unless  my  study  and  my  books  be  felse. 
The  argument  you  held  was  wrong  in  you ;  [^To  Somerset. 

In  sign  whereof  I  pluck  a  white  rose  too. 

Plan.  Now,  Somerset,  where  is  your  argument? 

•  CoIoutb;— ]  The  word  ia  employed  equivocally  tor  arfijlcet,  $peeiou4  ^lossn,  &c. 
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SoM.  Here,  in  my  scabbard;  meditating  that, 
Shall  dye  your  white  rose  in  a  bloody  red. 

Plan.  Mean  time,  your  cheeks  do  counterfeit  our  roses  5 
For  pale  they  look  with  fear,  as  witnessing 
The  truth  on  our  side. 

SoM.  No,  Plantagenet, 

'T  is  not  for  fear,  but  anger, — that  thy  cheeks 
Blush  for  pure  sh^me  to  counterfeit  our  roses; 
And  yet  thy  tongue  will  not  confess  thy  error. 

Plan.  Hath  not  thy  rose  a  canker,  Somerset  ? 

SoM.  Hath  not  thy  rose  a  thorn,  Plantagenet? 

Plan.  Ay,  sharp  and  piercing,  to  maintain  his  truth ; 
Whiles  thy  consuming  canker  eats  his  falsehood. 

SoM.  Well,  I  '11  find  friends  to  wear  my  bleeding  roses, 
That  shall  maintain  what  I  have  said  is  true, 
Where  false  Plantagenet  dare  not  be  seen. 

Plan.  Now,  by  ftiis  maiden  blossom  in  my  hand, 
I  scorn  thee  and  thy  fashion,^  peevish  boy. 

Sup.  Turn  not  thy  scorns  this  way,  Plantagenet. 

Plan.  Proud  Poole,  I  will ;  and  scorn  both  him  and  thee. 

Sup.  I  'U  turn  my  part  thereof  into  thy  throat. 

SoM.  Away,  away,  good  William  De-la-Poole  I 
We  grace  the  yeoman  by  conversing  with  him. 

War.  Now,  by  God's  will,  thou  wrong'st  him,  Somerset ; 
His  grandfather  wqs  Lionel  duke  of  Clarence, 
Thiid  son  to  the  third  Edward  king  of  England : 
Spring  crestless  yeomen  from  so  deep  a  root  ? 

Plan.  He  bears  him  on  the  place's  privilege. 
Or  durst  not,  for  his  craven  heart,  say  thus. 

SoM.  By  Him  that  made  me,  I  '11  maintain  my  words 
On  any  plot  of  ground  in  Christendom  : 
Was  not  thy  fether,  Richard  earl  of  Cambridge, 
For  tri^ason  executed  in  our  late  king's  days  ? 
And,  by  his  treason,  stand'st  not  thou  attainted, 
Corrupted,  and  exempt  from  ancient  gentry  ? 
His  trespass  yet  lives  guilly  in  thy  blood ; 
And,  till  thou  be  restor'd,  thou  art  a  yeoman. 

Plan.  My  father  was  attached,  not  attainted, 
Condemn'd  to  die  for  treason,  but  no  traitor ; 
And  that  I  'U  prove  on  better  men  than  Somerset, 
Were  growing  time  once  ripen'd  to  my  will. 
For  yom*  parteker**  Poole,  and  you  yourself, 
I  '11  note  you  in  my  book  of  memory. 
To  scourge  you  for  this  apprehension  :<^ 
Look  to  it  well ;  and  say  you  are  well  wam'd. 

•  I  scorn  thee  and  ihy  fashion,-—]  Theobald  readB  faction,  we  believe  rightly ;  Plan- 
tagenet presently  after  sajrs, — 

-  This  pale  and  angij  rose,-^— 


WiU  I  for  ever,  and  my  faet90H,  y 
»»  Partaker— J  Partieept;  k  partner ^  9^faet%onary. 
c  Apprehension : — ^  Cottceity  sarcasm.    He  aUudes  to  their  calling  him  a  ysoman. 
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SoM.  Ay,  thon  shalt  find  as  ready  for  thee  stQI: 
And  know  ub,  by  these  colours,  for  thy  foes ; 
For  these,  my  friends,  in  spite  of  thee,  shall  wear. 

Plan.  And,  by  my  soul,  this  pale  and  angry  rose^ 
As  cognizance*  of  my  blood-drinking  hate, 
Will  ffor  erer,  and  my  faction,  wear,  , 

Until  it  wither  with  me  to  my  grave. 
Or  flourish  to  the  height  of  my  degree. 

SUF.  Go  forward,  and  be  chok'd  with  thy  ambition! 
And  so  fareweU,  until  I  meet  thee  next.  [ExiL 

SoM,  Have  with  thee,  Poole. — Farewell,  ambitious  Eichard.    lExiL 

Plan.  How  I  am  brav'd,  and  must  perforce  endure  it ! 

Wab.  This  blot,  that  they  object  against  your  house 
Shall  be  wip'd*  out  in  the  next  parliament, 
Call'd  for  the  truce  of  Winchester  and  Gloster : 
And  if  thou  be  not  then  created  York, 
I  will  not  live  to  be  accounted  Warwick. 
Mean  time,  in  signal  of  my  love  to  thee, 
Against  proud  Somerset  and  William  Poole, 
Will  I  upon  thy  party  wear  this  rose : 
And  here  I  prophesy, — this  brawl  to-day 
Grown  to  this  faction,  in  the  Temple  giiden, 
Shall  send,  between  the  red  rose  and  the*  white, 
A  thousand  souls  to  death  and  deadly  night. 

Plan.  Good  master  Vernon,  I  am  bound  to  you, 
Th^  you  on  my  behalf  would  pluck  a  flower. 

Ver.  In  your  behalf  still  will  I  wear  the  same. 

Law.  And  so  will  I. 

Plan.  Thanks,  gentle  sir.f 
Come,  let  us  four  to  dinner :  I  dare  say, 
This  quarrel  will  drink  blood  another  day,  lExeunL 


SCENE  Y.—The  same.    A  Eoom  m  the  Tower. 

Enter  Moetimer,  (i)  brought  in  a  chair  hy  Keepers. 

Mob.  Kind  keepers  of  my  weak  decajring  age, 
Let  djring  Mortimer  here  rest  himself. — 
Even  like  a-man  new  haled  from  the  rack, 
So  fare  my  limbs  with  long  imprisonment : 
And  these  grey  locks,  the  pursuivants  of  death, 
Nestor-like,  aged  in  an  age  of  care. 
Argue  the  end  of  Edmund  Mortimer. 
These  eyes, — ^like  lamps  whose  wasting  oil  is  spent, — 
Wax  dim,  as  drawing  to  their  exigent : 
Weak  shoulders,  overborne  with  burd'ning  grief; 

(•)  First  folio,  fckipt  (t)  First  foUo  omita,  tir, 

•  Cognizance—]  "  A  badge  is  caUed  a  eogni$ane9^  a  eognosemdo,  because  by  it  waaAi 
persons  as  do  wear  it  upon  tneir  sleeves,  tbeir  shoulders,  or  in  their  hats,  are  manifestly 
known  whose  servants  they  are.  In  bci-aldry  the  cognisance  is  seated  upon  the  most 
prominent  part  of  the  helmet."— TotLET. 
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And  pithless  arms,  likcr  to  a  withered  vino 

That  droops  his  sapless  branches  to  the  ground : — 

Yet  are  these  feet  whose  strengthless  stay  is  numb, 

Unable  to  support  this  lump  of  clay, 

Swift-winged  with  desire  to  get  a  grave, 

As  witting  I  no  other  comfort  have. — 

But  tell  me,  keeper,  will  my  nephew  come  ? 

1  Keep.  Richard  Plantagenet,  my  lord,  will  come: 
We  sent  unto  the  Temple,  to*  his  chamber ; 
And  answer  was  retum'd,  that  he  will  come. 

Mob.  Enough ;  my  soul  shall  then  be  satisfied. — 
Poor  g(Mitleman  I  his  wrong  doth  equal  mine. 
Since  Henry  Monmouth  first  began  to  reign, 
(Before  whose  glory  I  was  great  in  aAns,) 
This  loathsome  sequestration  have  I  had ; 
And  even  since  then  hath  Rich^  been  obscur'd, 
Deprived  of  honour  and  inheritance : 
But  now,  the  arbitrator  of  despairs. 
Just  death,  kind  umpire  of  men's  miseries. 
With  sweet  enlargement  doth  dismiss  me  hence : 
I  would  his  troubles  likewise  were  expired. 
That  so  he  might  recover  what  was  lost. 

Enter  Richaed  Plantagexet. 

1  Keep.  My  lord,  your  loving  nephew  now  is  come. 

Mob.  Richard  Plantagenet,  my  fnend,  is  he  come  ? 

Plan.  Ay,  noble  uncle,  thus  ignobly  us'd, 
Your  nephew,  late-despised  Richard,  comes. 

Mob.  Direct  mine  arms,  I  may  embrace  his  neck, 
And  in  his  bosom  spend  my  latter  gasp : 
O,  tell  me  when  my  lips  do  touch  liis  cheeks, 
That  I  may  kindly  give  one  feinting  kiss. — 
And  now  declare,  sweet  stem  from  York's  great  stock. 
Why  didst  thou  say — of  late  thou  wert  despis'd  ? 

I^LAN.  First,  lean  thine  a^ed  back  against  mine  arm ; 
And,  in  that  ease,  I  '11  tell  thee  my  disease. 
This  day,  in  argument  upon  a  case, 
Some  words  there  grew  'twixt  Somerset  and  me: 
Among  which  terms  he  us'd  his  lavish  tongue, 
And  did  upbraid  me  with  my  father's  death ; 
Which  obloquy  set  bars  before  my  tongue. 
Else  with  the  like  I  had  requited  him : 
Therefore,  good  uncle, — for  my  fether's  sake, 
In  honour  of  a  true  Plantagenet, 
And  for  alliance'  sake, — declare  the  cause 
My  father,  earl  of  Cambridge,  lost  his  head. 

Mob.  That  cause,  fair  nephew,  that  imprison'd  mey 
And  hath  detained  me  all  my  flow'ring  youth 

(•)  Old  Uxt,  unto. 
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Within  a  loathsome  dungeon,  there  to  pine, 
Was  cursed  iustniment  of  his  decease. 

PjiAN.  Discover  more  at  large  what  cause  that  waa, 
For  I  am  ignorant,  and  cannot  guess. 

Men.  I  will ;  if  that  my  fading  breatli  permit^ 
And  death  approach  not  ere  my  tale  be  done. 
Henry  the  fourth,  grandfather  to  this  king, 
Depos'd  his  nephew*  Richard, — Edward's  son, 
The  first-begotten,  and  the  lawful  heir 
Of  Edward  king,  the  third  of  that  descent : 
During  whose  reign,  the  Percies  of  the  north, 
Finding  his  usurpation  most  unjust, 
Endeayoui'*d  my  advancement  to  the  throne : 
The  reason  mov'd  these  warlike  lords  to  this, 
"Was— for  that  (young  king*  Richard  thus  rcmov'd, 
Leaving  no  heir  begotten  of  his  body,) 
I  was  the  next  by  birth  and  parentage ; 
For  by  my  mother  I  derived  am 
From  Lionel  duke  of  Clarence,  thef  third  son 
To  king  Edward  the  third,  whereas  he. 
From  John  of  Gaunt  doth  bring  his  pedigree, 
,  Being  but  fourth  of  that  heroic  line. 
But  mark ;  as,  in  this  haughty^  great  attempt. 
They  laboured  to  plant  the  rightftd  heir, 
I  lost  my  liberty,  and  they  their  lives. 
Long  after  this,  when  Heniy  the  fifth, — 
Succeeding  his  father  BoUngbroke,— did  reign,. 
Thy  father,  earl  of  Cambridge, — ^then  deriv'd 
From  famous  Edmund  Langley,  duke  of  York, — 
Marrying  my  sister,  that  thy  mother  was, 
Again,  in  pity  of  my  hard  distress. 
Levied  an  army ;  weening  to  redeem 
And  have  install'd  me  in  the  diadem : 
But,  as  the  rest,  so  fell  that  noble  earl. 
And  was  beheaded.    Thus  the  Mortimers, 
In  whom  the  title  rested,  were  suppressed. 

Plan.  Of  which,  my  lord,  your  honour  is  the  last. 

MoR.  True ;  and  thou  seest,  that  I  no  issue  have. 
And  that  my  fainting  words  do  warrant  death ; 
Thou  art  my  heu* ;  the  rest  I  wish  thee  gather : 
But  yet  be  wary  in  thy  studious  care. 

Plan.  Thy  grave  admonishments  pwrevail  with  me : 
But  yet,  methinks,  my  father's  execution 
Was  nothing  less  than  bloody  tyranny. 
'  MoR.  With  silence,  nephew,  be  thou  politic ; 
Strong-fixed  is  the  house  of  Lancaster,  ' 

And,  like  a  mountain,  not  to  be  remov'd. 

(*)  First  folio  omits,  king,  (f)  First  foUo  omits,  th$, 

•  Nephew-—]  Some  editors  read  cousin.    If  nephew  is  the  author^a  word,  it  mutt  be 
used  like  the  Lntin  nepos. 
»  Haughty- ~]  High. 
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But  now  thy  imcle  is  removing  hence ; 

As  pnnces  do  their  courts,  when  they  are  cloy'd 

With  long  continuance  in  a  settled  place. 

Plan.  0,  uncle,  would  some  part  of  my  young  years 
Might  but  redeem  the  passage  of  yom'  age ! 

MOR.  Thou  dost,  then,  wrong  me,— as  the  slaughfr^r  doth, 
Which  giveth  many  wounds  when  one  will  kill. 
Mourn  not,  except  thou  sorrow  for  my  good ; 
Only,  give  order  for  my  ftmeral ; 
And  60,  farewell,  and  fair  be  all  thy  hopes ! 
And  prosperous  be  thy  life  in  peace  and  war !  [^Dies, 

Flas.  And  peace,  no  war,  befel  thy  parting  soul ! 
la  prison  hast  thou  spent  a  pilgrimage. 
Ana  like  a  hermit  overpass'd  thy  days. — 
Well,  I  will  lock  his  counsel  in  my  breast ; 
And  what  I  do  imagine,  let  that  rest. — 
Keepers,  convey  him  hence ;  and  I  myself 
Will  see  his  burial  better  than  his  life. — 

lExewif  Keepers,  hearing  out  the  lody  ^Mortimer. 
Here  dies  the  dusky  torch  of  Mortimer, 
Chok'd  with  ambition  of  the  meaner  sort : — 
And,  for  those  wrongs,  those  bitter  injuries. 
Which  Somerset  hath  offered  to  my  house, — 
I  doubt  not,  but  with  honour  to  rSedress ; 
And  therefore  haste  I  to  the  parliament, 
Either  to  be  restored  to  my  blood, 
Or  make  my  ill*  th*  advantage  of  my  good.  \^ExU. 


ACT    III. 

'  SCENE  I.— London.    TJie  Pai-liament-House. 

Flourish.  Enter  King  Henry,  Exeter,  Gloucester,  Warwick, 
Somerset,  «wfl?  SuFfX)iiK ;  the  Bishop  of  Winchester,  Richard 
Plantagenet,  and  others.  Gloucester  offers  to  pit  up  a  bill; 
Winchester  snatches  it^  and  tears  it 

Win.  Com'st  thou  with  deep  premeditated  lines, 
With  written  pamphlets  studiously  devis'd  ? 
Humphrey  of  Gloster,  if  thou  canst  accuse. 
Or  aught  intend'st  to  lay  unto  my  charge. 
Do  it  witliout  invention,  suddenly ; 
^Vs  I  with  sudden  and  extemporal  speech 
Purpose  to  answer  what  thou  canst  object. 

Old.  Presumptuous  priest !  this  place  commands  my  patience, 
Or  thou  should'st  find  thou  hast  dishonoured  me. 

•  Or  make  w/jc  ill— ]  The  old  text  is.  "make  my  willy*'  &c.;  for  the  restoration  of 
the  intended  nntlthosls,  wc  nre  indebteu  to  Theobald. 
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Think  not,  although  in  writing  I  preferred 
The  manner  of  thy  vile  outrageous  crimes, 
That  therefore  I  have  forg'd,  or  am  not  able 
Verbatim  to  rehearse  the  method  of  my  pen : 
No,  prelate ;  such  is  thy  audacious  wickedness, 
Thy  lewd,  pestiferous,  and  dissentious  pranks. 
As  very  inmnts  prattle  of  thy  pride. 
Thou  art  a  most  pernicious  usurer ; 
Froward  by  nature,  enemy  to  peace ; 
Lascivious,  wanton,  more  than  well  beseems 
A  man  of  thy  profession  and  degree ; 
And  for  thy  treachery,  what 's  more  manifest, — 
In  that  thou  laid'st  a  trap  to  take  my  life. 
As  well  at  London  bridge,  as  at  the  Tower? 
Beside,  I  fear  me,  if  thy  thoughts  Were  sifted, 
The  king,  thy  sovereign,  is  not  quite  exempt 
From  envious  malice  of  thy  swelling  heart. 

Win.  Gloster,  I  do  defy  thee, — Jjorda,  vouchsafe 
To  give  me  hearing  what  I  shall  reply. 
If  I  were  covetous,  ambitious,  or  perverse. 
As  he  wiU  have  me,  how  am  I  so  poor  ? 
Or  bow  haps  it,  I  seek  not  to  advance 
Or  raise  myself  but  keep  my  wonted  calling  ? 
And  for  dissension,  who  preferreth  peace 
More  than  I  do,  except  1  be  provok'd? 
No,  my  good  lords,  it  is  not  that  oflfends ; 
It  is  not  that,  that  hath  incens'd  the  duke : 
It  is,  because  no  one  should  sway  but  he ; 
No  one  but  he  should  be  about  the  king ; 
And  that  engenders  thunder  in  his  breast. 
And  makes  him  roar  these  accusations  forth. 
But  he  shall  know  I  am  as  good — 

6lo.  As  good ! 

Thou  bastard  of  my  grandfather ! — 

Win.  Ay,  lordly  sir ;  for  what  arc  you,  I  pray, 
But  one  imperious  in  another's  throne  ?  ' 

Glo.  Am  I  not  protector,  saucy  priest? 

Win.  And  am  not  I  a  prelate  of  the  church  ? 

Glo.  Yes,  as  an  outlaw  in  a  castle  keeps, 
And  useth  it  to  patronage  his  theft. 

Win.  Unreverent  Gloster ! 

Glo.  Thou  art  reverent 

Touching  thy  spiritual  function,  not  thy  life. 

Win.  Rome  shall  remedy  this. 

Wab.  Roam  thither  then. 

SoM.  My  lord,  it  were  your  duty  to  forbear.* 

•  SoM.  My  lord,  &c.]  This  distribution  of  the  speeches  was  made  bj  Theobald.    In 
the  foUo,  10x8,  the  dialogue  runs : — 

"  JFar.  Eoame  thither  then. 

My  LonL  it  were  vour  dulie  to  forbearc. 

Som,  I,  SCO  the*Bishop  be  not  over-borne : 
Hethinkes  my  Lord  should  be  Keligious/'  &c. 
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Wae.  Ay,  see  the  bishop  be  not  overborne. 

SOM,  Methinks  mj  lord  should  be  religious, 
And  know  the  office  that  belongs  to  snch. 

Wab.  Methinks  his  lordship  should  be  humbler; 
It  fitteth  not  a  prelate  so  to  plead. 

SoM.  Yes,  when  his  holy  state  is  touch'd  so  near. 

Was:  State  holy  or  unhallow'd,  what  of  that  ? 
Is  not  his  grace  protector  to  the  king  ? 

Plan.  Plantagenet,  I  see,  must  hold  his  tongue ; 
Lest  it  be  said,  Speak,  airrahy  when  you  slwuld; 
Must  your  hold  verdict  enter  talk  loiBh  lords? 
Else  would  I  hare  a  fling  at  Winchester.  lAside, 

K.  Hen.  Uncles  of  Glosfcer  and  of  Winchester, 
The  special  watchmen  of  our  English  weal ; 
I  would  preraO,  if  prayers  might  prevail, 
To  join  your  hearts  in  love  and  amity. 
0,  what  a  scandal  is  it  to  our  crown. 
That  two  such  noble  peers  as  ye  should  jar! 
Believe  me,  lords,  my  tender  years  can  tell. 
Civil  dissension  is  a  viperous  worm, 
That  gnaws  the  bowels  of  the  commonwealth. — 

[A  noise  mthout;  "Down  with  the  tawny  coats !'' 
What  tumult 's  this  ? 

War,  An  uproar,  I  dare  warrant. 

Begun  through  malice  of  the  bishop's  men. 

lA  noise  again;  "Stones!  Stones!" 

Bnter  the  Mayor  of  London,  attended. 

May.  0,  my  good  lords, — and  virtuous  Henry,— 
Pity  the  city  of  London,  pity  us ! 
The  bishop  and  the  duke  of  Glost'Cr's  men. 
Forbidden  late  to  carry  any  weapon. 
Have  fill'd  their  pockets  fml  of  pebble-stones ; 
And  banding  themselves  in  contrAry  parts. 
Do  pelt  60  fast  at  one  another's  pate. 
That  many  have  their  giddy  brains  knock'd  out: 
Our  windows  are  broke  down  in  every  street. 
And  we,  for  fear,  compelled  to  shut  our  shops. 

Enter,  skirmishing,  the  Retainers  ^Gloucestee  and  Winohbstbe 
with  bloody  jpates. 

K.  Hen.  We  charge  you,  on  allegiance  to  ourself. 
To  hold  your  slaught'ring  hands,  and  keep  the  peace. 
Pray,  uncle  Gloster,  mitigate  this  strife. 

1  Serv.  Nay,  if  we  be  forbidden  stones,  well  fall  to  it  with  our 

teeth. 

2  Serv.  Do  what  ye  dare,  we  are  as  resolute.         [Skirmish  again. 
Glo.  You  of  my  household,  leave  this  peevish  brofl, 

And  set  this  unaccustomed  flght  aside. 

3  Se!ry.  My  brd.  We  Imow  your  grace  to  be  a  man 
Just  and  upright ;  and,  for  your  royal  birth,  • 
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Inferior  to  none  but  to  his  majesty : 

And,  ere  that  we  will  suffer  such  a  prince, 

So  kind  a  father  of  the  commonweal, 

To  be  disgraced  by  an  inkhom  mate,'^ 

We,  and  our  wives,  and  children,  all  wiU  fights 

And  have  our  bodies  slaughtered  by  thy  foes. 

1  Serv.  Ay,  and  the  very  parings  of  our  nails 
Shall  pitch  a  field^  when  we  are  dead.  ISktrmish  again. 

6lo.  Stay,  stay,  I  say ! 

An  if  you  love  me,  as  you  say  you  do, 
Let  me  persuade  you  to  forbear  a  while. 

K.  Hen.  0,  how  this  discord  doth  affict  my  soul  I — 
Can  you,  my  lord  of  Winchester,  behold 
Mj  sighs  and  tears,  and  ^vill  not  once  relent  ? 
Wno  should  be  pitiful,  if  you  be  not  ? 
Or  who  should  study  to  prefer  a  peace. 
If  holy  chiu-chmen  take  delight  in  broils? 

War.  Yield,  my  lord  protector ;— yield,  Winchestei'; — 
Except  you  mean,  with  obstinate  repulse. 
To  slay  your  sovereign,  and  destroy  the  realm. 
You  see  what  inischieft  and  what  murder  too. 
Hath  been  enacted  through  your  enmity ; 
Then  be  at  peace,  except  ye  thirst  for  blood. 

W^iN.  He  shall  submit,  or  I  will  never  yield. 

Glo.  Compassion  on  the  king  commands  me  stoop. 
Or,  I  would  sec  his  heart  out,  ere  the  priest 
Should  ever  get  that  pri\dlege  of  me. 

War.  Behold,  my  lord  of  Winchester,  the  duke 
Hath  banish*d  mooay  discontented  fury. 
As  by  his  smoothed  brows  it  doth  appear : 
Why  look  you  still  so  stem  and  tragical  ? 

Glo.  Here,  Winchester,  I  offer  thee  my  hand. 

K.  Hen.  Fie,  uncle  Beaufort !  I  have  lieard  you  preach. 
That  malice  was  a  great  and  grievous  sin ; 
And  will  not  you  maintain  the  thing  you  teach, 
But  prove  a  chief  offender  in  the  saiho  ? 

War.  Sweet  king ! — ^the  bishop  hath  a  kindly  gird. — « 
For  shame,  my  lord  of  Winchester,  relent ! 
What,  shall  a  child  instruct  you  what  to  do  ? 
.     Win.  Well,  duke  of  Gloster,  I  will  yield  to  thee 
Love  for  thy  love ;  and  hand  for  hand  I  give. 

»  An  inkhom  fnaiey — ]  A  bookman^  n  pedant,  ' 

b  ShaU  pitch  a  field — ]  To  understand  this  aUudon,  it  miust  be  rcniii»lx»ed  that 
before  beginning  a  battle  it  was  customary  for  the  archers  and  other  foot-men  to 
encompass  themselves  with  sharp  stakes  firmly  pitched  in  the  ground,  to  prevent  their 
being  overpowered  by  the  cavalry.    Thus,  in  a  previous  speech,  Act  I.  Sc.  1  :— 
*^  No  leisure  had  he  to  cnrank  hia  men : 
He  wanted  pikes  to  set  before  his  archers ; 
Instead  whereof,  sharp  stakes,  plucVd  out  of  hedgcf:, 
They  pitched  in  the  ground  confusedly, 
To  keep  the  horsemen  off  from  breaking  in." 

«  A  kindly  gird.]  An  appropriate  taunt ;  n  trpraaeh  in  hind.  See  note  (•),  p.  243,  VoL  I. 
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6lo.  Ay;  but,  I  fear  me,  with  a  hollow  heart, — 
See  here,  my  friends,  and  loving  comitrymen  ; 
This  token  serveth  for  a  flag  of  truce, 
Betwixt  ourselves  and  all  our  followers: 
So  help  me  God,  as  I  dissemble  not ! 

Win.  lAside,']  So  help  me  God,  as  I  intend  it  not ! 

K.  Hen.  0  loving  uncle,  kind  duke  of  Gloster, 
How  joyful  am  I  made  by  this  contract! — 
Away,  my  masters  I  trouble  us  no  more ; 
But  join  in  friendship,  as  your  lords  have  done. 

1  Serv.  Content ;  I  'U  to  the  sui^eon's. 

2  Serv.  And  so  will  I. 

3  Serv.  And  I  will  see  what  physic  the  tavern  aflTords. 

lExeuni  Mayor,  Sen'ants,  dc. 

War.  Abcept  this  scroll,  most  gracious  sovereign, 
Which  in  the  right  of  Richard  Plantagenet 
We  do  exhibit  to  your  majesty. 

Glo.  Well  urg'd^  my  loni  of  Warwick ; — for,  sweet  prince, 
An  if  your  grace  mark  every  circumstance. 
You  have  great  reason  to  do  Richard  right : 
Especially  for  those  occasions 
At  Eltham-place  I  told  your  majesty. 

K.  Hen.  And  those  occasions,  uncle,  were  of  force : 
Therefore,  my  loving  lords,  our  nleasurc  is. 
That  Richard  be  rertored  to  his  blood. 

War.  Let  Richard  be  restored  to  his  blood ; 
So  shall  his  father's  wrongs  be  recompens'd. 

Win.  As  will  the  rest,  so  willeth  Winchester. 

K.  Hen.  If  Richard  will  be  true,  not  that*  alone. 
But  all  the  whole  inheritance  I  give. 
That  doth  belong  unto  the  house  of  York, 
From  whence  you  spring  by  lineal  descent. 

Plan.  Thy  humble*  servant  vows  obedience. 
And  humble  service,  till  the  point  of  death. 

K.  Hen.  Stoop  then,  and  set  your  knee  against  my  foot, 
And,  in  reguerdon  of  that  duty  done, 
I  girt  ihee  with  the  valiant  sword  of  York : 
Rise,  Richard,  like  a  true  Plantagenet, 
And  rise  created  princely  duke  of  York. 

Plan.  And  so  thrive  "Richard,  as  thy  foes  may  fall ! 
And  as  mv  duty  springs,  so  perish  they 
That  grudge  one  thought  a^inst  your  majesty ! 

All.  Welcome,  hi^h  prince,  the  mighty  duke  of  York ! 

Soil  M^wfo;]  Pensh,  base  prince,  ignoble  duke  of  York ! 

Glo.  Now  will  it  best  avail  your  majesty. 
To  cross  the  seas,  and  to  be  crown'd  in  France : 
The  presence  of  a  king  engenders  love 


(•)  First  folio  inserts,  all. 

_  ^ ni—l  ' 

hotwur'd  servant,"  &c 


•  T/itf  humble  servant—}  We  incline  to  read,  with  Mr.  CoUier's  aunotator,  •*thv 
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Amongst  his  subjects  and  liis  loyal  friends ; 
As  it  disanimates  his  enemies. 

K.  Hen.  When  Gloster  says  the  word,  king  Heniy  goes, 
For  friendly  counsel  cuts  off  many  foes. 

Glo.  Your  ships  already  are  in  readiness. 

\^Fl(ntrish.    Exeunt  all  except  Exbteb. 

ExE.  Ay,  we  may  march  in  England  or  in  Prance, 
Not  seeing  what  is  likely  to  ensue : 
This  late  dissension,  grown  betwixt  the  peers, 
Bums  under  feigned  ashes  of  forg'd  love. 
And  will  at  last  break  out  into  a  flame : 
As  fester'd  members  rot  but  by  degree, 
Till  bones  and  flesh  and  sinews  Ml  away, 
So  will  this  base  and  enyious  discord  breed. 
And  now  I  fear  that  fatal  prophecy, 
Which  in  the  time  of  Henry,  nam'd  the  fifth, 
Was  ill  the  mouth  of  every  sucking  babe, — 
That  Henry,  bom  at  Monmouth,  should  win  all, 
And  Henry,  bom  at  Windsor,  should*  lose  all,  • 
Which  is  so  plain,  that  Exeter  doth  wish 
His  days  may  finish  ere  that  hapless  time.  [^ExiL 


SCENE  II.— France.    Bef<yrB  Rouen. 

Enter  La  Pucelle  disguised,  and  Soldiers  dressed  like  Countrymen^ 
with  sacks  upon  their  hacks. 

Puc.  These  are  the  city-gates,  the  gates  of  Rouen, 
Through  which  our  policy  must  make  a  breach  :(l) 
Take  heed,  be  wary  now  you  place  your  words ; 
Talk  like  the  vulgar  sort  of  market-men. 
That  come  to  gather  money  for  their  com. 
If  we  have  entrance, — as  I  hope  we  shall, — 
And  that  we  find  the  slothful  watch  but  weak, 
I  '11  by  a  sign  give  notice  to  our  friends, 
That  Cl^arles  the  dauphin  may  encounter  them. 

1  Sol.  Our  sacks  shall  be  a  mean  to  sack  the  city, 
And  we  be  lords  and  rulers  over  Rouen ; 
Therefore  we  *11  knock.  [Knocks. 

Guard.  ^Within.']  Qui  est  la  f 

Puc.  Paysansy  pauvres  gens  de  France^ — 
Poor  market  folks,  that  come  to  sell  their  com. 

GuABD.  {^Opening  the  gates, \  Enter,  go  in ;  the  market-beU  is  rung. 

Puc.  Now,  Rouen,  I  '11  shake  thy  bmwarks  to  the  ground. 

[La  Pucelle,  Acy  enter  the  cUy. 

Enter  Charles,  tlie  Bastard  of  Orleans,  ALEN90N,  and  Forces. 

Char.  Saint  Denis  bless  this  happy  stratagem ! 
And  once  again  we  '11  sleep  secure  m  Rouen.- 
Bast.  Here  enter'd  Pucelle,  and  her  practisante. 


(♦)  First  folio  omits,  should. 
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Now  she  is  there,  how  will  she  specify 
Where*  is  the  best  and  safest  passage  in? 

Alen.  By  thrusting  out  a  torch  from  yonder  tower ; 
Which,  once  discem'd,  shows  that  her  meaning  is, — 
No  way  to  that,  for  weakness,  which  she  entered. 

Enter  La  Pucelle  on  a  battlement,  holding  out  a  httming  torch. 

Puo.  Behold,  this  is  the  happy  wedding-torch, 
That  joineth  Bouen  unto  her  countrymen; 
But  burning-fatal  to  the  Talbotites ! 

Bast.  See,  noble  Charles,  the  beacon  of  our  friend ; 
The  burning  torch  in  yonder  turret  stands. 

Char.  Now  shine  it  like  a  comet  of  revenge, 
A  prophet  to  the  fall  of  all  our  foes  I 

Alen.  Defer  no  time,  delays  have  dangerous  ends ; 
Enter,  and  cay — The  Dauphin! — presently. 
And  then  do  execution  on  the  watch.  [.They  enter. 

Alarums.    Enter  Talbot,  atid  English  Soldiers ^(?m  the  toum. 

Tal.  France,  thou  shalt  rue  this  treason  with  thy  tears, 
If  Talbot  but  survive  thy  treachery. — 
Pucelle,  that  witch,  that  damned  sorceress. 
Hath  wrought  this  hellish  mischief  unawares, 
That  hardly  we  escap'd  the  pride  ^  of  France.     [Exeunt  into  the  toum. 

Alarum:  excursions.  Enter,  from  the  toum,  Bedford,  brought  in 
sick,  in  a  chair,  with  Talbot,  Burgundy,  and  the  English 
Forces.  Then,  enter  on  the  walls,  La  Pucelle,  Charles,  the 
Bastard,  ALEN90N,  and  others. 

Puo.  Good  morrow,  gallants !  want  ye  com  for  bread  ? 
I  think  the  duke  of  Burgundv  will  fast, 
Before  he  '11  buy  ^ain  at  sucn  a  rate : 
'Twas  ftdl  of  darnel ;  do  you  like  the  taste? 

Bur.  Scoff  on,  vile  fiend  and  shoeless  courtezan ! 
I  trust  ere  long  to  choke  thee  with  thine  own. 
And  mskQ  thee  curse  the  harvest  of  that  com. 

Char.  Your  grace  may  starve,  perhaps,  before  that  time. 

Bed.  0,  let  no  words,  but  deeds,  revenge  this  treason ! 

Puc.  What  will  you  do,  good  grey-beard  ?  break  a  lance. 
And  run  a-tilt  at  death,  within  a  chair  ? 

Tal.  Foul  fiend  of  France,  and  hag  of  all  despite,** 
Encompass'd  with  thy  lustful  paramours  1 
Becomes  it  thee  to  taunt  his  valiant  age. 
And  twit  with  cowardice  a  man  half  dead? 

(•)  Old  text,  Mere. 

•  That  hardly  ice  eecaffd  the  pride  of  France.']  Warfourton  explains  pride  to  mean 
haughty  po%Der.*  In  "  Henry  V."  Act  I.  Sc.  2,  we  meet  the  same  expression : — 

*  * could  entertain 

With  half  their  forces  \he  full  pride  of  France:* 
^  Hag  of  all  despite.—]  Mr.  Collier's  annotator  substitutes,  "  hag  of  hell^s  despite ;  * 
but  see  "  Henr}'  VI."  Pt.  3,  Act  H.  Sc.  6  ;— 


**  That  lin  all  despite  might  rail  at  him." 
VOL.  nu 
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Damsel,  I  '11  have  a  bout  with  you  i^am, 
Or  else  let  Talbot  perish  with  this  shame. 

Puc.  Are  ye  so  hot,  sir  ? — yet,  Pucelle,  hold  thy  peace ; 
If  Talbot  do  but  thunder,  rain  will  follow. — 

[Talbot  amd  the  rest  consult  together. 
God  speed  the  parliament !  who  shall  be  the  speaker  ? 
Tal.  Dare  ye  come  forth,  and  meet  us  in  the  field  ? 
Puc.  Belike  your  lordship  takes  us  then  for  fools, 
To  try  if  that  our  own  be  ours  or  no. 

TaL.  I  speak  not  to  that  railing  Hecate, 
But  unto  thee,  AleuQon,  and  the  rest ; 
Will  ye,  like  soldiers,  come  and  fight  it  out  ? 
AiJSN.  Signior,  no. 

Tal.  Signior y  hang ! — base  muleteers  of  France ! 
Like  peasant  foot-boys  do  they  keep  the  walls. 
And  dare  not  take  up  arms  like  gentlemen. 

Puc.  Away,  captams !  let 's  get  us  from  the  walls, 
For  Talbot  means  no  goodness,  by  his  looks. — 
God  b'  wi'  m  V  lord !  we  came  but  to  tell  you 
That  we  are  here.  \_Exeunt  La  Pucbllb,  Ac^from  the  walls. 

Tal.  And  there  will  we  be  too,  ere  it  be  long. 
Or  else  reproach  be  Talbot's  greatest  feme ! — 
Vow,  Burgundy,  by  honour  of  thy  house, 
Prick'd  on  by  pubUc  wrongs  sustained  in  France, 
Either  to  get  tiie  town  again,  or  die : 
And  I, — as  sure  as  English  Henry  lives. 
And  as  his  father  here  was  conqueror ; 
As  sure  as  in  this  late-betra/d  town 
Great  Coeur-de-lion's  heart  was  buried ; 
So  sure  I  swear,  to  get  the  town  or  die. 
Bur.  My  vows  are  equal  partners  with  thy  vows. 
Tal.  But,  ere  we  go,  regoxd  this  dying  prince. 
The  valiant  duke  of  Bedford. — Come,  my  lord. 
We  will  bestow  you  in  some  better  place, 
Fitter  for  sickness  and  for  crazy  age. 

Bed.  Lord  Talbot,  do  not  so  dishonour  me: 
Here  will  I  sit,  before  the  walls  of  Rouen, 
And  will  be  partner  of  your  weal  or  woe.  , 
BuE.  Courageous  Bedford,  let  us  now  persuade  you. 
Bed.  Not  to  be  gone  from  hence ;  for  once  I  read, 
That  stout  Pendragon,  in  his  litter,  sick, 
Came  to  the  field,  and  vanquished  his  foes : , 
Methinks  I  should  revive  the  soldiers'  hearts. 
Because  I  ever  found  them  as  myself. 

Tal.  Undaunted  spirit  in  a  dying  breast ! 
Then  be  it  so — ^heavens  keep  old  Bedford  safe ! — 
And  now  no  more  ado,  brave  Burgundy, 
But  gather  we  our  forces  out  of  hand. 
And  set  upon  our  boastmg  enemy. 

\_Exeunt  info  the  town  Burgundy,  Talbot,  and 
Forces,  leavhig  Bedford  and  others. 
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Ala/rum:  excursions.    Enter  SiE  John  Fastolfb,  and  a  Captam. 

Cap.  Whither  away,  bit  John  Fastolfe,  in  such  haste  ? 

Fast.  Whither  away !  to  save  myself  by  flight ; 
We  are  like  to  have  the  overthrow  again. 

Cap.  What!  will  you  fly,  and  leave  lord  Talbot? 

Fast.  Ay, 

All  the  Talbots  in  the  world,  to  save  my  life.  [Exit, 

Cap.  Cowardly  knight!  ill  fortune  follow  thcc!  lExit. 

Retreat:  excursions.    Re-enter,  from  the  town,  La  Pucellb,  ALEN90N, 
Charles,  <fcf .,  and  exeunt,  flying. 

Bed.  Now,  quiet  soul,  depart  when  heaven  please. 
For  I  have  seen  our  enemies*  overthrow. 
What  is  the  trust  or  strength  of  foolish  man  ? 
They  that  of  late  were  daring  with  their  scoffs,. 
Are  glad  and  fain  by  flight  to  save  themselves. 

\_DieSy  and  is  carried  off  in  his  chair. 

Alarum,    Re-enter  Talbot,  Burgundy,  and  others, 

Tal.  Lost,  and  recovered  in  a  day  again ! 
This  is  a  double  honour.  Burgundy : 
Yet  heavens  have  glory  for  this  victoiy ! 

Bub.  Warlike  and  martial  Talbot,  feurgundy 
Enshrines  thee  in  his  heart ;  and  there  erects 
Thv  noble  deeds,  as  valour's  monuments. 

^AL.  Thanks,  gentle  duke.    But  where  is  Pucelle  now  ? 
I  think  her  old  familiar  is  asleep : 

Now  where 's  the  Bastard's  braves,  and  Charles  his  gleeks  ? 
What,  all  a-mort !    Kouen  hangs  her  head  for  grief, 
That  such  a  valiant  company  are  fled. 
Now  will  we  take  some  order  in  the  town. 
Placing  therein  some  expert  officers ; 
And  then  depart  to  Paris  to  the  king ; 
For  thereyoung  Henry  with  his  nobles  lie. 

Bur.  What  wills  lord  Talbot,  pleaseth  Burgundy. 

Tal.  But  yet^  before  we  go,  let 's  not  forget 
The  noble  diie  of  Bedford,  late  deceas'd. 
But  see  his  exequies  fulfill'd  in  Eouen : 
A  braver  soldier  never  couched  lance, 
A  gentler  heart  did  never  sway  in  court ; 
But  kings  and  mightiest  potentates  must  die, 
For  that 's  the  end  of  human  misery.  [Exeunt. 


SCENE  III.— 7%e  same.    The  Plains  near  Rouen. 

Enter  Charles,  the  Bastard,  ALEN90N,  La  Pucelle,  and  Forces. 

Puc.  Dismay  not,  princes,  at  this  accident. 
Nor  grieve  that  Rouen  is  so  recovered ; 
Care  is  no  cure,  but  rather  corrosive, 
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For  things  that  are  not  to  be  remedied. 
Let  frantic  Talbot  triumph  for  a  while, 
And  like  a  peacock  sweep  along  his  tail ; 
We  '11  pull  his  plumes,  and  take  away  his  train. 
If  Dauphin. and  the  rest  will  be  but  rurd. 

Chab.  We  have  been  guided  by  thee  hitlierto. 
And  of  thy  cunning  had  no  difSdence ; 
One  sudden  foil  shall  never  breed  distrust. 

Bast.  Search  out  thy  wit  for  secret  policies, 
And  we  will  make  thee  famous  through  the  world. 

Alen.  We  'U  set  thy  statue  in  some  holy  place, 
And  have  •thee  reverenc'd  like  a  blessed  saint ; 
Employ  thee  then,  sweet  virgin,  for  our  good. 

Puc.  Then  thus  it  must  l^ ;  this  doth  Joan  devise : 
By  fair  persuasions,  mix*d  with  sugafd  words, 
We  will  entice  the  duke  of  Burgundy 
To  leave  the  Talbot  and  to  follow  us. 

Chab.  Ay,  marry,  sweeting,  if  we  could  do  that, 
France  were  no  place  for  Henry's  warriors ; 
Nor  should  that  nation  boast  it  so  with  us, 
But  be  extirped  from  our  provinces. 

Alen.  For  ever  should  thev  b^  expuls'd  from  France, 
And  not  have  title  of  an  earldom  here. 

Puc.  Your  honours  shall  perceive  how  I  will  work,     , 
To  bring  this  matter  to  the  wished  end.  \^Drum  heard  afar  off. 

Hark !  by  the  sound  of  drum  you  may  perceive 
Their  powers  are  marching  unto  Paris-ward. 

An  English  March  heard. 

There  goes  the  Talbot,  with  his  coloprs  spread. 
And  aU  the  troops  of  English  after  him. 

A  French  March,    Enter  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  and  his  Forces. 

Now  in  the  rearward  comes  the  duke  and  his ; 

Fortune  in  favour  makes  him  lag  behind. 

Summon  a  parley;  we  will  talk  with  him.    [Trumpets  sound  a  parley. 

Chab.  A  parley  with  the  duke  of  Burgundy. 

Bub.  Who  craves  a  parley  with  the  Burgundy? 

Pec.  The  princely  Charles  of  France,  thy  countryman. 

Bub.  What  say^st  thou,  Charles?  for  I  am  marching  hence. 

Chab.  Speak,  Pucelle ;  ^d  enchant  him  with  thy  words. 

Puc.  Brave  Burgundy,  undoubted  hope  of  France ! 
Stay,  let  thy  humble  handmaid  speak  to  thee. 

Bub.  Speak  on ;  but  be  not  over-tedious. 

Puc.  Look  on  thy  country,  look  on  fertile  France, 
And  see  the  cities  and  the  towns  defac'd 
By  wasting  ruin  of  the  cruel  foe ! 
As  looks  the  mother  on  her  lowly  babe. 
When  death  doth  close  his  tender  dying  eyes, 
See,  see  the  pining  malady  of  France  ; 
Behold  the  wounds,  the  most  i^nnatural  wounds, 
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Which  thou  thyself  hast  given  her  woeful  breast  I 

0,  turn  thy  edged  sword  another  way ; 

Strike  those  that  hurt,  and  hurt  not  those  that  help ! 

One  drop  of  blood  drawn  from  thy  country's  bosom, 

Should  grieve  thee  more  than  streams  of  foreign  gore ; 

Eetum  thee,  therefore,  with  a  flood  of  tears. 

And  wash  away  thy  country's  stained  spots ! 

Bub.  Either  she  hath  bewifch'd  me  with  her  words. 
Or  nature  makes  me  suddenly  relent. 

Pua  Besides,  all  French  and  France  exclaims  on  thee. 
Doubting  thy  birth  and  lawful  progeny. 
Who  join'st  thou  with,  but  with  a  lordly  nation, 
That  will  not  trust  thee  but  for  profit's  sake  ? 
When  Talbot  hath  set  footing  once  in  France, 
And  fashion'd  thee  that  instrument  of  ill. 
Who  then,  but  English  Henry,  will  be  lord, 
And  thou  be  thrust  out  like  a  fugitive  ? 
Call  we  to  mind, — and  mark  but  this  for  proof, — 
Was  not  the  duke  of  Orleans  thy  foe  ? 
And  was  he  not  in  England  prisoner  ? 
But,  when  they  heard  he  was  thine  enemy. 
They  set  him  free,  without  hiF  ransom  paid. 
In  spite  of  Burgundy,  and  all  his  frienos. 
Sec,  then,  thou  fight'st  against  thy  countrymen. 
And  join'st  with  them  will  be  thy  slauffhter-men. 
Come,  come,  return ;  return,  thou  wand'ring  lord ; 
Charles  and  the  l*est  will  take  thee  in  their  arms. 

Bub.  I  am  vanquished ;  these  haughty  words  of  hers 
Have  battered  me  like  roaring  cannon-shot, 
i\jid  made  me  almost  yield  upon  my  knees. — 
Forgive  me,  country,  and  sweet  countrrmen ! 
And,  lords,  accept  this  hearty  kind  embrace : 
My  forces  and  my  power  of  men  are  yours ; — 
So,  farewell,  Talbot ;  I  '11  no  longer  trust  thee. 

Puc.  Done  like  a  Frenchman ; — turn,  and  turn  again ! 

Chab.  Welcome,  brave  duke  1  thy  friendship  makes  us  fresh. 

Bast.  And  doth  beget  new  courage  in  otir  breasts. 

Albn.  Pucelle  hath  bravely  pla/d  her  part  in  this. 
And  doth  deserve  a  coronet  of  gold. 

Chab.  Now  let  us  on,  my  lords,  and  join  our  powers. 
And  seek  how  we  may  prejudice  the  foe.  [Exeimt 


SCENE  IV.— Paris.    A  Room  in  the  Pala4>e. 

Enter  KixG  Hbnby,  Gloucester,  and  other  Lords,  Veenon,  Basset, 
Ac,    To  them  Talbot  and  some  of  his  Officers. 
Tal.  My  gracious  prince, — and  honourable  peers, — 
Hearing  of  your  arrival  in  this  reahn, 
I  have  a  while  given  truce  unto  my  wars, 
To  do  my  duty  to  my  sovereign : 
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In  sign  whereof,  this  arm—that  hath  reclaimed 
To  your  obedience  fifty  fortresses, 
Twelve  cities,  and  seven  walled  towns  of  strength, 
Beside  five  hundred  prisoners  of  esteem, — 
Lets  fall  his  sword  before  your  highness'  feet ; 
And,  with  submissive  loyalty  of  heart, 
Ascribes  the  glory  of  his  conquest  got, 
First  to  my  (?od,  and  next  unto  your  grace. 

K.  Hex.  Is  this  the  lord  Talbot,  uncle  Gloster, 
That  hath  so  long  been  resident  in  France  ? 

6lo.  Yes,  if  it  please  your  majesty,  my  liege. 

K.  Hen.  Welcome,  brave  captain  and  victorious  lord! 
When  I  was  young  (as  yet  I  am  not  old), 
I  do  remember  how  my  father  said, 
A  stouter  champion  never  handled  sword. 
Long  since  wp  were  resolved  of  your  truth, 
Yoiir  faithful  service,  and  your  toil  in  war ; 
Yet  never  have  you  tasted  our  reward. 
Or  been  reguerdon'd  with  so  much  as  thanks. 
Because  till  now  we  never  saw  your  face : 
Therefore,  stand  up ;  and,  for  these  good  deserts. 
We  here  create  you  earl  of  Shrewsbury  5 
And  in  our  coronation  take  your  place. 

[Exeunt  all  except  Vernon  and  Basset, 

Vee.  Now,  sir,  to  you,  that  were  so  hot  at  sea, 
Disgracing  of  these  colours  that  I  wear 
In  honour  of  my  noble  lord  of  if  ork, — 
Dai-'st  thou  maintain  the  former  words  thou  spak'st? 

Bas.  Yes,  sir ;  as  well  as  you  dare  patronage 
The  envious  barking  of  your  saucy  tongue 
Against  my.  lord,  the  duke  of  Somerset. 

Ver.  Sirrah,  thy  lord  I  honour  as  he  is. 

Bas.  Why,  what  is  he  ?  as  good  a  man  as  York. 

Veb.  Hark  ye ;  not  so :  in  witness,  take  ye  that.         [StriJUs  him. 

Bas.  Villain,  thou  know'st  the  law  of  arms  is  such. 
That  whoso  draws  a  sword,  't  is  present  death  ;* 
Or  else  this  blow  should  broach  thy  dearest  blood 
But  I  *11  unto  his  majesty,  and  crave 
I  may  have  liberty  to  venge  this  wrong ; 
When  thou  shalt  see  I  '11  meet  thee  to  thy  cost 

Ver.  Well,  miscreant,  I  '11  be  ttiere  as  soon  as  you ; 
And,  after,  meet  you  sooner  than  you  would.  lExeunt, 

•  That  whoflo  drawg  a  sword,  't  is  present  death ;]  Meaning,  possibly,  that  to  draw  a 
sword  within  the  precincts  of  tne  Court  was  a  capital  ofTence. 
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ACT    IV. 

SCENE  I.— Paris.    A  Roam  of  State  m  the  Palace. 

Ent^r  KiNa  Henry,  Gloucester,  Exeter,  York,  StJFFOLK,  Somer- 
set, Winchester,  "Warwick,  Talbox,  the  Governor  of  Paris, 
and  otJiers. 

Glo.  Lord  bishop,  set  the  crown  npon  his  head. 

Win.  God  save  kiiig  Henry,  of  that  name  the  sixth ! 

Glo.  Now,  governor  of  Paris,  take  your  oatii, —   [Governor  hieels. 
That  you  elect  no  other  king  but  him ; 
Esteem  none  friends  but  such  as  are  his  friends ; 
And  none  your  foes  but  such  as  shall  pretend* 
Malicious  practices  against  his  state : 
This  shall  ye  do,  so  help  you  righteous  God ! 

[Exeunt  Governor  and  his  Train. 

Enter  Sir  John  Fastolfk 

Fast.  My  gracious  sovereign,  as  I  rode  from  Calais, 
To  haste  unto  your  coronation, 
A  letter  was  delivered  to  my  hands, 
Writ  to  your  grace  from  the  duke  of  Burgundy. 

Tal.  Shame  to  the  duke  of  Burgundy  and  thee  I 
I  vow'd,  base  knight^  when  I  did  meet  thee  next, 
To  tear  the  garter  from  thy  craven's  leg.  [^Plucking  it  off, 

(Which  I  have  done)  because  unworthily 
Thou  wast  installed  in  that  high  degree. — 
Pardon  me,  princely  Henry,  and  the  rest :    , 
This  dastard,  at  the  battle  of  Patay,* — 
Wheii  but  in  all  I  was  six  thousand  strong, 
And  that  the  French  were  almost  ten  to  one, — 
Before  we  met,  or  that  a  stroke  was  given. 
Like  to  a  trus^  squire,  did  run  away : 
In  which  assault  we  lost  twelve  hulidred  men : 
Myself,  and  divers  gentlemen  beside, 
Were  there  surprised  and  taken  prisoners. 
Then  judge,  great  lords,  if  I  have  done'  amiss ; 
Or  whether  that  such  cowards  ought  to  wear 
This  ornament  of  knighthood,  yea,  or  no.(l) 

Glo.  To  say  the  truth,  this  ract  was  infamous, 
And  ill  beseeming  any  common  man, 
Much  more  a  knight,  a  captain,  and  a  leader. 

Tal.  When  first  this  order  was  ordain'd,  my  lords, 
Knights  of  the  garter  were  of  noble  birth ; 
Valiant  and  virtuous,  ftdl  of  haughty  courage. 
Such  as  were  grown  to  credit  by  the  wars  j 

(•>  Old  text,  Ftiietiers. 
•  l*ieleu(I-j  JJeHgn* 
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Not  fearing  death,  nor  shrinking  for  distress, 
But  always  resolute  in  most*  extremes. 
He  then,  that  is  not  famish'd  in  this  sort, 
Doth  but  usurp  the  sacred  name  of  knight, 
Profening  this  most  honourable  order ; 
And  should  (if  I  were  worthy  to  be  judge) 
Be  quite  degraded,  like  a  hedge-bom  swain 
That  doth  presume  to  boast  of  gentle  blood. 

K.  Hen.  Stain  to  thy  countrymen  I  thou  hear'st  thy  doom : 
Be  packing  therefore,  thou  that  wast  a  knight; 
Henceforth  we  banish  thee,  on  pain  of  deal^ —         [^Bhnt  Faotolfe. 
'  And  now,  my*  lord  protector,  view  the  letter 
Sent  fix)m  our  uncle  duke  of  Burgundy. 

6lo.  What  means  his  grace,  that  he  hath  chang'd  his  style  ? 

IVieioinff  the  superscr^iian. 
No  more  but,  plain  and  bluntly, — 5^!?  t?ie  king? 
Hath  he  forgot  he  is  his  sovereign  ? 
Or  doth  this  churlish  superscription 
Pretend  ^  some  alteration  in  good  will  ? 
What 's  here  ? — {_Iiead8,']  I  have,  upon  especial  cattse, 

Mai/d  with  compassion  of  my^  country's  wreck. 

Together  with  tiis  pitiful  complaints 

of  such  as  your  oppressUm  feeds  upon, — 

Forsaken  your  pemiciov^  faction, 

AndjoirCd  with  GharUs,  the  rightful  king  of  France. 

0  monstrous  treachery !    Can  this  be  so, — 
That  in  alliance,  amitv,  and  oaths. 

There  should  be  found  such  jBalse  dissembling  guile  ? 

K.  Hen.  What !  doth  my  uncle  Burgundy  revolt  ? 

Glo.  He  doth,  my  lord ;  and  is  become  your  foe. 

K.  Hen.  Is  that  the  worst  this  letter  doth  contain? 

Glo.  It  is  the  worsts  and  all,  my  lord,  he  writes. 

K.  Hen.  Whv  then,  lord  Talbot  there  shall  talk  with  him. 
And  give  him  cnastisement  for  this  abuse : — 
How  say  you,  my  lord  ?  are  you  not  content  i' 

Tal.  dontent,  my  liege !  yes ;  but  that  I  am  prevented,* 

1  should  have  begg'd  I  might  have  been  emplo/d. 

K.  Hen.  Then  gather  s&ength,  and  march  unto  him  straight: 
Let  him  perceive  how  ill  we  brook  his  treason. 
And  what  offence  it  is  to  flout  his  jBiends. 

Tal.  I  go,  my  lord ;  in  heart  desiring  still 
You  may  behold  conftision  of  your  foes.  ^ExiL 

(♦)  First  folio  omits,  my. 

•  Most  extrmneaJl    Mr.  (jollier's  annotator  reads  "  worst  extremes." 

fc  Pretend  same  alteration  in  good  will  f\  Pretend  is  here  equivalent  to  portend^  a 
sense  it  seems  sometimes  to  bare  formerly  borne.  Thus,  in  Barclays  '^  Ship  of 
Fooles,"  fol.  129,  ed.  1670,  quoted  by  Mr.  Dyce  :— 

'*  What  misfortune,  adyersitie,  or  blame, 
Can  all  the  planets  to  man  or  childe  pretends. 
If  €K>d  most  glorious  by  his  might  us  defende." 

•  Preyented,— ]  Anticipated^  by  the  king's  Q)eech, 
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Enter  Vernon  and  Basset. 

Ver.  Qraat  me  the  combat,  gracious  sovereign ! 

Bas.  And  me,  my  lord,  grant  me  the  combat  too ! 

York.  This  is  my  servant;  hear  him,  noble  prince ! 

SoM.  And  this  is  mine ;  sweet  Henry,  favour  him ! 

K.  Hen.  Be  patient,  lords,  and  give  them  leave  to  spe^k. — 
Say,  gentlemen,  what  makes  you  thus  exclaim  ? 
And  wherefore  crave  you  combat?  or  with  whom? 

Ver.  With  him,  my  lord ;  for  he  hath  done  me  wrong. 

Bas.  And  I  with  him ;  for  he  hath  done  me  wrong. 

K.  Hen.  What  is  that  wrong  whereof  you  both  complain  ? 
First  let  me  know,  and  then  I  'U  answer  you. 

Bas.  Crossing  the  sea  from  England  into  France, 
This  fellow  here,  with  envious  carping  tongue, 
Upbraided  me  about  the  rose  I  wear ; 
Saying,  the  sanguine  colour  of  the  leaves 
Did  represent  my  master's  blushing  cheeks. 
When  stubbornly  he  did  repugn  the  truth. 
About  a  certain  question  in  the  law, 
Argu'd  betwixt  the  duke  of  York  and  him ; 
With  other  vile  and  ignominious  terms : 
In  confiitation  of  which  rude  reproach, 
And  in  defence  of  my  lord's  worthiness, 
I  crave  the  benefit  of  law  of  arms. 

Ver.  And  that  is  my  petition,  noble  lord : 
For  though  he  seem,  witn  forged  quaint  conceit, 
To  set  a  gloss  upon  his  bold  intent, 
Yet  know,  my  lord,  I  was  provok'd  by  him. 
And  he  first  took  exceptions  at  this  badge, 
Pronouncing,  that  the  paleness  of  this  flower 
Bewray*d  »  the  faintness  of  my  master's  heart. 

York.  Will  not  this  malice,  Somerset,  be  left? 

S03f.  Your  private  grudge,  my  lord  of  York,  will  out, 
Thou^  ne'er  so  cunningly  ^ou  smother  it. 

K.  Hen.  Good  Lord!  what  madness  rules  in  brain-sick  men. 
When,  for  so  slight  and  frivolous  a  cause. 
Such  factious  emulations  shall  arise ! — 
Good  cousins  both,  of  York  and  Somerset, 
Quiet  yourselves,  I  pray,  and  be  at  peace. 

York.  Let  this  dissension  first  be  tried  by  fight, 
And  then  your  highness  shall  command  a  peace. 

SOM.  The  quarrel  toucheth  none  but  us  alone ; 
Betwixt  ourselves  let  us  decide  it,  then. 

'York.  There  iA  my  pledge ;  accept  it,  Somerset. 
'    Ver.  Nay,  let  it  rest  where  it  b^n  at  first. 

Bas.  Confirm  it  so,  mine  honourable  lord. 

Glo.  Confirm  it  so !    Confounded  be  your  strife  I 
And  perish  ye,  with  your  audacious  prate  I 

•  Bewray*  d—]  That  is,  Beh'oyca,  betokened. 
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Presumptuous  vassals  I  are  you  not  ^am'd, 
With  this  immodest  clamorous  outrAge 
To  trouble  and  disturb  the  king  and  us  ?    , 
And  you,  my  lords, — methinks  you  do  not  well 
To  bear  wiiJa  their  perverse  objections ; 
Much  less  to  take  occasion  from  their  mouths 
To  raise  a  mutiny  betwixt  yourselves : 
Let  me  persuade  you  take  a  better  course. 

ExE.  It  grieves  his  highness , — good  my  lords,  be  friends. 

K.  Hen.  Come  hither,  you  that  would  be  combatants. 
Henceforth,  I  charge  you,  as  you  love  our  fevour, 
Quite  to  forget  this  quarrel  and  the  cause. — 
And  you,  my  lords, — ^remember  where  we  are ; 
In  Fnmce,  amongst  a^fickle  wavering  nation : 
If  they  perceive  cussension  in  our  looks, 
And  that  within  ourselves  we  dis£^ee. 
How  will  their  grudging  stomachs  be  provok'd 
To  wilfdl  disob^ence,  and  rebel ! 
Beside,  what  infamy  will  there  arise, 
T\Tien  foreign  princes  shall  be  certified. 
That  for  a  toy,  a  thing  of  no  regard. 
King  Henry's  peers  and  chief  nobility, 
Destroy'd  themselves,  and  lost  the  realm  of  France ! 
0,  think  upon  the  conquest  of  my  father ; 
My  tender  years ;  and  let  us  not  forego 
That  for  a  trifle  that  was  bought  with  blood ! 
Let  me  be  umpire  in  this  doubtful  strife. 

I  see  no  reason,  if  I  wear  this  rose,  l_Puttmg  on  a  red  ros^ 

That  any  one  should  therefore  be  suspicious 
I  more  incline  to  Somerset  than  York ; 
Both  are  my  kinsmen,  and  I  love  them  both : 
As  well  they  may  upbraid  me  with  my  crown. 
Because,  forsooth,  the  king  of  Scots  is  crown'd. 
But  your  discretions  better  can  persuade, 
Than  I  am  able  to  instruct  or  teach : 
And  therefore,  as  we  hither  came  in  peace. 
So  let  us  still  continue  peace  and  love. — 
Cousin  of  York,  we  institute  your  grace 

To  be  our  regent  in  these  parts  of  France :—  *. 

And,  good  my  lord  of  Somerset,  unite 
Your  troops  of  horsemen  with  his  bands  of  foot ; — 
And,  like  true  subjects;  sons  of  your  progenitors, 
60  cheerftilly  together,  and  digest 
Your  angry  choler  on  your  enemies.. 
Ourself,  my  lord  protector,  and  the  rest, 
After  some  respite,  will  return  to  Calais ; 
From  thence  to  England ;  where  I  hope  ere  long 
To  be  presented,  by  your  victories. 
With  Charles,  AleuQon,  and  that  traitorous  rout. 

IFlourish.    Exeunt  King  Henry,  Gloucestee,  So: 

WiNGHESTEB,  SUFFOLK,  and  BaSSET. 
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Wae,  My  lord  of  York,  I  promise  yon,  the  king 
Prettily,  methought^  did  play  the  orator. 

York.  And  so  he  did ;  bnt  yet  I  like  it  not,    . 
In  that  he  wears  the  ba(^  of  Somerset. 

Win.  Tosh  I  that  was  but  his  fancy,  blame  him  not ; 
I  dare  presume,  sweet  princ^  he  thought  no  harm. 

York.  An  if  I  wist*  he  did !— but  let  it  rest. 
Other  affairs  must  now  be  managed. 

\^Bkmnt  York,  Warwick,  and  Vernon. 

ExE.  Well  didst  thou,  Itichard,  to  suppress  thy  TOice : 
For,  had  the  passions  of  thy  heart  burst  out, 
I  fear  we  should  have  seen  deciphered  there 
More  rancorous  spite,  more  furious  raging  broils. 
Than  yet  can  be  miagin'd  or  supposed. 
But  howsoever,  no  simple  man  tnat  sees 
This  jarring  discord  or  nobility, 
This.should'ring  of  each  other  in  the  court. 
This  fectious  bandying  of  their  fayourites. 
But  that^  it  doth  presage  some  ill  event. 
T  is  much,  when  sceptres  are  in  children's  hands, 
But  more,  when  enyy«  breeds  unkind*^  division  i 
There  comes  the  ruin,  there  begins  confusion.  [^ExU. 


SCENE  II.— France.    Befcn^B  Bourdeaux. 

Enter  Talbot,  with  his  Forces. 

Tal.  Go  to  the  gates  of  Bourdeaux,  trumpeter, 
Siunmon  their  general  imto  the  wall. 

Trumpet  sounds  a  parley.    Enter,  on  the  walls,  the  General  of  tfie 
French  Forces,  and  others. 

English  John  Talbot,  captains,  calls*  you  forth, 

Servant  in  arms  to  Harry  king  of  England ; 

And  thus  he  would, — Open  your  city  gates. 

Be  humble  to  us ;  call  my  sovereign  yours. 

And  do  him  homage  as  obedient  subjects, 

And  I  '11  withdraw  me  and  my  bloody  power : 

But,  if  you  frown  upon  this  proffer'd  peace. 

You  tempt  the  fiiry  of  my  three  attendants,  ^ 

Lean  famine,  quartering  steel,  and  climbing  fire ;  (2) 

Who,  in  a  moment,  even  with  the  earth 

Shall  lay  your  stately  and  air-braving  towers. 

If  you  foraake  the  offer  of  their  love. 

(•)  First  foUo,  call. 

*  An  t/Zwist  he  did!—']  An  if  I  thought  he  did,  &c.    The  old  text  for  tris/,  an 
emendation  by  Capcll,  reads  icish. 

^  Bui  that  it  doth  presage  some  iU  event."]  This  is  yery  avkwardly  ezprmsed.    W« 
should  perhaps  read — 

"But/tftf/i  it  doth  presage,"  &c. 

*  Envy—]  Enmity. 

*  Unkind—]  Unnatural, 
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Gen.  Thon  ominous  and  fearM  owl  of  deatb^ 
Our  nation's  terror,  and  their  bloody  scourge  I 
The  period  of  thy  tyranny  approacheth. 
On  us  thou  canst  not  enter  but  by  death : 
For,  I  protest,  we  are  well  fortified, 
And  strong  enough  to  issue  out  and  fight : 
.  If  thou  retire,  the  Dauphin,  well  appointed. 
Stands  with  the  snares  of  war  to  tangle  thee : 
On  either  hand  thee,  there  are  squa(£ons  pitch'd 
To  wall  thee  from  the  liberty  of  flight ; 
And  no  way  canst  thou  turn  thee  for  redress. 
But  death  aoth  fro^t  thee  with  apparent  spoil, 
And  pale  destruction  meets  thee  m  the  face. 
Ten  thousand  French  have  ta'en  the  sacrament, 
To  rive  their  dangerous  artillery 
Upon  no  Christian  soul  but  English  Talbot. 
Lo,  there  thou  stand'st,  a  breathing  valiant  man, 
Of  an  invincible  unconquer'd  spirit  I 
This  is  the  latest  glory  of  thy  praise. 
That  I,  thy  enemy,  dew*  thee  withal ; 
For  ere  the  glass,  that  now  begins  to  run. 
Finish  the  process  of  his  sandy  hour. 
These  eyes,  that  see  thee  now  well  coloured, 

Shall  see  thee  withered,  bloody,  pale,  and  dead.  IDmm  a/ar  off. 

Hark !  hark !  the  Dauphin's  drum,  a  warning  bell, 
Sings  heavy  music  to  thy  timorous  soul ; 
And  mine  shall  ring  thy  dire  departure  out. 

lExeunt  General,  (kc.from  the  tcalh. 

Tal.  He  fkbles  not,  I  hear  the  enemv ; — 
Out,  some  light  horsemen,  and  peruse  their  wings. — 
0,  negligent  and  heedless  discipline! 
How  are  we  park'd  and  bounded  in  a  pale, — 
A  Ijttle  herd  of  England's  timorous  deer, 
Maz'd  with  a  yelping  kennel  of  French  curs ! 
If  we  be  English  deer,  be,  then,  in  blood ;  ^ 
Not  rascal-like,*'  to  fall  down  with  a  pinch, 
But  rather  moody-mad  and  desperate  stags, 
Turn  on  the  bloody  hounds  with  heads  of  steel, 
And  make  the  cowards  stand  aloof  at  bay: 
Sell  every  man  his  life  as  dear  as  mine, 
And  they  shall  find  dear  deer  of  us,  my  friends. — 
God  and  saint  George,  Talbot  and  England's  right. 
Prosper  our  colours  in  this  dangerous  fight !  [^ExeunL 

•  Dew  thee  withal;']  So  the  old  text;  but  the  modem  reading  dm,  in  the  sense  of 
paying  a  deeerved  tribute,  ia,  perhaps,  to  be  preferred. 

*  Be,  then,  in  blood ;]  See  note  n»),  p.  97,  Vol.  I. 

«  Not  raflcal-/tA:»,— 1  ItaseeU  has  been  before  explained  to  be  a  term  of  the  chaae  for  a 
duer,  lean  and  altogether  out  of  condition. 
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SCENE  III.— Flams  in  Gascony, 

Enter  Tobk  with  Forces;  to  him  a  Messenger. 

York.  Are  not  the  speedy  scouts  return^  again, 
That  dogged  the  mighty  army  of  the  Dauphin  ? 

Mess.  They  are  retum'd,  my  lord ;  and  give  it  out, 
That  he  is  march'd  to  Bourdeaux  witii  his  power, 
To  fight  with  Talbot    As  he  march'd  along, 
By  your  espials  were  discoyered 
Two  mightier  troops  than  that  the  Dauphin  led ; 
Which  join'd  with  nim,  and  made  their  march  fbr  Bourdeaux. 

York.  A  plague  upon  that  villain  Somerset, 
That  thus  delavs  my  promised  supply 
Of  horsemen,  that  were  levied  for  this  siege ! 
Renowned  Talbot  doth  expect  my  aid ; 
And  I  am  lowted*  by  a  traitor  villain. 
And  cannot  help  the  noble  chevalier : 
(Jod  comfort  him  in  this  necessity ! 
If  he  miscarry,  farewell  wars  in  France. 

Enter  Sm  William  Lucy. 

Lucy.  Thou  princely  leader  of  our  English  strength. 
Never  so  needful  on  the  earth  of  France, 
Spur  to  the  rescue  of  the  noble  Talbot ; 
Who  now  is  girdled  with  a  waist  of  iron. 
And  hemm'd  about  with  grim  destruction. 
To  Bourdeaux,  warlike  duke !  to  Bourdeaux,  York ! 
Else,  farewell  Talbot,  France,  and  England's  honour. 

York.  0  God!  that  Somerset — ^who  in  proud  heart 
Doth  stop  my  comets — ^were  in  Talbot's  place ! 
So  should  we  save  a  valiant  gentleman. 
By  forfeiting  a  traitor  and  a  coward. 
Mad  ire  and  wrathful  fiiry  makes  me  weep, 
That  thus  we  die,  while  remiss  traitors  sleep. 

Lucy.  0,  send  some  succour  to  the  distressed  lord ! 

'York.  He  dies,  we  lose ;  I  break  my  warlike  word: 
We  mourn,  France  smiles ;  we  lose,  they  daily  get ; 
All  'long  of  this  vile  traitor  Somerset. 

Lucy.  Then  God  take  mercy  on  brave  Talbot's  soul! 
And  on  his  son  young  John ;  who  two  hours  since 
I  met  in  travel  toward  his  warlike  father ! 
This  seven  years  did  not  Talbot  see  his  son ; 
And  now  they  meet  where  both  their  lives  are  done. 

York.  Alas !  what  joy  shall  noble  Talbot  have. 
To  bid  his  young  son  welcome  to  his  grave  ? 
Away  t  vexation  almost  stops  my  breath, 

•  And  J  am  lowted  *y  «  traitor  villain^—'l  Malone  interpret^  this :— "  I  am  treated 
with  contempt  like  a  lowt^  or  low  country  fellow."  It  means,  more  probably,  I  am  left 
in  the  min,  land'lureh' dj  by  a  tr^tor,  ^. 
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[ACT  I^F  fl 


That  Btmder'd  friends  greet  in  the  hour  of  death. — 

Lucy,  farewell :  no  more  my  fortune  can, 

But  curse  the  cause  I  cannot  aid  the  man. — 

Maine,  Blois,  Poictiers,  and  Tours,  are  won  away^ 

'Long  all  of  Somerset  and  his  d^lay !  *     *  I  ExiL 

Lucy.  Thus,  while  the  vulture  of  sedition 
Feeds  in  the  bosom  of  such  great  commanders, 
Sleeping  neglection  doth  betray  to  loss 
The  conqu^  of  our  scarce-cola  conqueror, 
That  ever-living  man  of  memory, 
Henry  the  fifth :  whiles  they  each  other  cross, 
Lives,  honours,  lands,  and  all,  hurry  to  loss./  [^ExiL 

SCENE  TV.— Other  Plains  ofOsaconj. 
Enter  Somersbt,  with  his  forces ;  an  Officer  of  Talbot**  triih  him. 

SOM.  It  is  too  Idite ;  I  cannot  send  them  now: 
This  expedition  was  bv  York  and  Talbot^ 
Too  rashly  plotted ;  ell  our  general  force 
Might  with  a  sally  of  the  very  town 
Be  buckled  with :  the  over-daring  Talbot 
Hath  sullied  all  his  gloss  of  former  honour, 
By  this  unheedM,  desperate,  wild  adventure: 
York  set  him  on  to  fight,  and  die  in  shame, 
That,  Talbot  dead,  great  York  might  bear  the  name. 

Off.  Here  is  sir  William  Lucy,  who  with  me 
Set  from  our  o'er-match'd  forces  forth  for  aid. 

Mter  SiE  William  Lucy. 

SoM.  How  now,  sir  William  ?  whither  were  you  sent  ? 

Lucy.  Whither,  my  lord?  from  bought  and  sold*  lord  Talbot; 
Who,  ring'd  about  with  bold  adversity, 
Cries  out  for  noble  York  and  Somerset, 
To  beat  assailing  death  from  his  weak  legions.* 
And  whiles  the  honourable  captain  there 
Drops  bloody  sweat  from  his  war-wearied  limbs, 
And,  in  advantage  lingering,^  looks  for  rescue, 
You,  his  false  hopes,  the  trust  of  England's  honour. 
Keep  off  aloof  with  worthless  emulation. 
Let  not  your  private  discord  keep  awajr 
The  levied  succours  that  should  lend  him  aid, 
While  he,  renowned  noble  gentleman. 
Yields  f  up  his  life  unto  a  world  of  odds : 

(*)  Old  text,  Seffiont.  (f)  First  foUo,  Yield. 

•  Bought  and  aold — ]  A  proverbial  phrase  applied  to  any  one  entnwped  or  made  t 
victim  of  by  treachery  or  mismanagement;  it  is  found  again  in  "Tne  Comedy  of 
Errors,"  Act  IH.  So.  1,  in  **  King  John,"  Act  V.  Sc.  4,  and  in  "  Richard  HI."  Aet  V. 
Sc.  3. 

fc  And,  in  advantage  lingering,—]  Perhaps  originally, — 

**  And,  in  disadvantage  Ung'ring^*  &c. 
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Orleans  the  Bastard,  Charles,  and  *  Bni^:imdy, 
Aleni^on,  Reignier,  compass  him  about, 
And  Talbot  perisheth  by  your  de&ult. 

SoM.  York  set  him  on,  York  should  hare  sent  him  aid. 

Lucr.  And  York  as  fast  upon  your  grace  exclaims ; 
Swearing,  that  you  withhold  nis  levied  horse,* 
Collected  for  this  expedition. 

SoM.  'York  lies ;  he  might  have  sent  and  had  the  horse : 
I  owe  him  little  duty,  and  less  love, 
And  take  foul  scorn  to  fawn  on  him  by  sending. 

Lucy.  The  fraud  of  England,  not  the  force  of  France, 
Hath  now  entrapp'd  the  noble-minded  Talbot : 
Never  to  England  shall  he  bear  his  life  ; 
But  dies,  betra/d  to  fortune  by  your  strife. 

SoM.  Come,  go ;  I  will  despatch  the  horsemen  straight : 
Within  six  hours  they  will  be  at  his  aid. 

Lucy.  Too  late  comes  rescue ;  he  is  ta'en  or  slain : 
For  fly  he  could  not,  if  he  would  have  fled ; 
And  fly  would  Talbot  never,  though  he  might. 

SoM.  If  he  be  dead,  brave  Talbot,  then,  adieu ! 

Lucy.  His  feme  lives  in  the  world,  his  shame  in  you.        [Exeunt, 

SCENE  Y.—The  English  Camp  near  Bourdeaux. 

Mier  Talbot  and  John  his  Soil 

Tal.  0  young  John  Talbot!  I  did  send  for  thee 
To  tutor  thee  in  stratagems  of  war ; 
That  Talbot's  name  might  be  in  thee  reviv'd. 
When  sapless  age  ^d  weak  unable  limbs. 
Should  bring  thy  father  to  his  drooping  chair. 
But, — 0  malignant  and  ill-boding  stars ! — 
Now  thou  art  come  unto  a  feast  of  death, 
A  terrible  and  unavoided  ^  danger : 
Therefore,  dear  boy,  mount  on  my  swiftest  horse. 
And  I  '11  direct  thee  how  thou  shalt  escape 
By  sudden  flight :  come,  dally  not,  begone. 

John.  Is  my  name  Talbot  ?  and  am  I  your  son  ? 
And  shall  I  fly  ?    0,  if  you  love  my  mother. 
Dishonour  not  her  honourable  name. 
To  make  a  bastard  and  a  slave  of  me ! 
The  world  will  say — ^he  is  not  Talbot's  blood. 
That  basely  fled  when  noble  Talbot  stood. 

Tal.  Fly  to  revenge  my  death,  if  I  be  slain. 

John.  He  that  flies  so  will  ne'er  return  again. 

(♦)  FuBt  folio  omits,  and 
•  Hts  levied  hone^ — l  Li  the  old  text,  hoast.    The  correction.is  Hanmer's. 
b  Unaroided— ]  Unavoidable,  a»  in  «« Richard  III."  Act  IV.  So.  1  — 
"  Whose  unavoided  eye  is  murderous," 
And  as  in  the  same  play,  Act  IV.  Sc.  4  :— 

**  All  unavoided  is  the  doom  ef  destiny." 
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Tal.  If  we  both  stay,  we  both  are  sure  to  die. 

John.  Then  let  me  stay ;  and,  fether,  do  you  fly: 
Your  loss  is  great,  so  your  regard  should  be ; 
My  worth  unknown,  no  loss  is  known  in  me. 
Upon  my  death  the  French  can  little  boast  r 
In  yours  they  will,  in  you  all  hopes  are  lost 
Flight  cannot  stain  the  honour  you  have  won ; 
But  mine  it  will,  that  no  exploit  have  done : 
You  fled  for  vantage,  every  one  will  swear ; 
But,  if  I  bow,*  they  '11  say  it  was  for  fear. 
There  is  no  hope  that  ever  I  will  stay, 
If,  the  first  hour,  I  shrink  and  run  away. 
Here,  on  my  knee,  I  beg  mortality, 
Rather  than  life  preserved  with  infamy. 

Tal.  Shall  all  thy  mother's  hopes  Ue  in  one  tomb? 

John.  Ay,  rather  than  I  '11  shame  my  mother's  womb. 

Tal.  Upon  my  blessing,  I  command  thee  go. 

John.  To  fight  I  will,  but  not  to  fly  the  foe. 

Tal.  Part  of  thy  father  may  be  sav'd  in  thee. 

John.  No  part  of  him  but  will  be  shame  in  me. 

Tal.  Thou  never  hadst  renown,  nor  canst  not  lose  it. 

John.  Yes,  your  renowned  name;  shall  flight  abuse  it? 

Tal.  Thy  father's  charge  shall  clear  thee  firom  that  stain. 

John.  You  cannot  witness  for  me,  being  slain. 
If  death  be  so  apparent,  then  both  fly. 

Tal.  And  leave  my  followers  here,  to  fight,  and  die? 
\Lj  age  was  never  tamted  with  such  shame. 

John.  And  shall  my  youth  be  guilty  of  such  blame  ? 
No  more  can  I  be  sever'd  from  your  side, 
Than  can  yourself  yourself  in  twain  divide : 
Stay,  go,  ao  what  you  will,  the  like  do  I ; 
For  live  I  will  not,  if  my  father  die. 

Tal.  Then  here  I  take  my  leave  of  thee,  fair  son, 
Bom  to  eclipse  thy  life  this  afternoon. 
Come,  side  by  side  together  live  and  die ; 
And  soul  with  soul  from  France  to  heaven  fly.  {^Exeunt. 


SCENE  VI.— JL  Field  of  Bam. 

Alarum:  excursions^  wherein  Talbot'*  Son  is  hemmed  abouty  and 
Talbot  rescues  him. 

Tal.  Saint  George  and  victory !  fi^ht,  soldiers,  fight  I 
The  regent  hath  with  Talbot  broke  his  word, 
And  left  us  to  the  rage  of  France  his  sword. 
Where  is  John  Talbot  ? — pause,  and  take  thy  breath ; 
I  gave  thee  life,  and  rescu'd  thee  from  death. 

John.  0  twice  my  father !  twice  am  I  thy  son : 
The  life  thou  gav'st  me  first  was  lost  and  done ; 

•  Bow,—]  Mr.  CoUier's  annotator  substitutes^,  and  Mr.  Singer,  iUw;  but  the  how 
of  the  old  text,  in  the  sense  of^ive  tray,  is  no  doubt  the  genuine  word. 
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Till  with  thy  warlike  sword,  despite  of  fete, 
To  my  determin'd  time  thou  gav'st  new  date. 

Tal.  When  from  the  Dauphin's  crest  thy  sword  struck  fire. 
It  warm'd  thy  fether*s  heart  with  proud  desire 
Of  bold-fac*d  victory.    Then  leaden  age, 
Quickened  with  youthM  spleen  and  warlike  rage, 
Beat  down  Alengon,  Orleans,  Burgundy, 
And  from  the  pride  of  Oallia  rescu'd  thee. 
The  ireful  bastard  Orleans— that  drew  blood 
Frwn  thee,  my  boy,  and  had  the  maidenhood 
Of  thy  first  fight — I  soon  encountered ; 
And,  interchanging  blows,  I  quickly  shed 
Some  of  his  ba^iam  blood ;  and,  in  disgrace. 
Bespoke  him  thus :  Contaminated^  basB,       •    '  ' 

Ana  misbegotten  bloody  I  spill  of  thine, 
Mean  and  right  poor;  for  that  pure  blood  ofmmSy 
Which  thou  didst  force  from  Talbot,  my  brave  boy: — 
Here  purposing  the  Bastard  to  destroy. 
Came  in  strong  rescue.    Speak,  thy  father's  care, — 
Art  thou  not  weary,  John?  how  dost  thou  fiffe? 
Wilt  thou  yet*  leave  the  battle,  boy,  and  fly, 
Now  thou  art  seal'd  the  son  of  chivahy  ? 
Fly  to  revenge  my  death  when  I  am  dead ; 
The  help  of  one  stands  me  in  little  stead. 
0,  too  much  folly  is  it,  well  I  wot. 
To  hazard  all  our  lives  in  one  small  boat ! 
If  I  to-day  die  not  with  Frenchmen's  rage, 
To-morrow  I  shall  die  with  mickle  age: 
By  me  they  nothing  gain  an  if  I  stay, 
1;  is  but  the  sborfning  of  my  life  one  day : 
In  thee  thy  mother  dies,  our  household's  name. 
My  death's  revenge,  thy  youth,  and  England's  fame  : 
Ail  these,  and  more,  we  hazard  by  thy  stay ; 
All  these  are  sav'd,  if  thou  wilt  fly  away. 

JoHNT.  The  sword  of  Orleans  hath  not  made  me  smart ; 
These  words  of  yours  draw  life-blood  from  my  heart : 
On  that  advantage,  bought  with  such  a  shame, 
(To  save  a  paltry  life,  and  slay  bright  fame,) 
Before  youne  Talbot  from  old  Talbot  fly. 
The  coward  norse  that  bears  me  fall  and  die ! 
And  like^  me  to  the  peasant  boys  of  France, 
To  be  shame's  scorn,  and  subject  of  mischance ! 
Surelv,  by  all  the  glory  you  have  won. 
An  if  I  fly,  I  am  not  Tdbot's  son : 
Then  talk  no  more  of  flight,  it  is  no  boot  ;^ 
If  son  to  Talbot  die  at  Talbot's  foot. 

•  Tet— ]  That  is,  now, 

^  like  •!#— ]  IUdue$  nutothe  level  of, 

*  It  it  no  boot ;]  Boot  it  from  the  Anglo-Saxon  hoUm,  ad9<mUtg$,  prq/lLkc,    It  it 
no  booty  meant,  ii  it  of  no  avail.    So,  in  »*  The  Taming  of  the  Shrew,'^  Act  V.  Sc.  2  :— 

**  Then  rail  your  stomachs,  for  it  it  no  boot,** 
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Tal.  Then  follow  thou  thy  desp'rate  sire  of  Crete, 
Thou  Icarus ;  thy  life  to  me  is  sweet : 
If  thou  wilt  fight,  fight  by  thy  Mhefs  side, 
And,  commendable  prov'i  let 's  die  in  pride.  lExstmL 


SCENE  Yll.^ Another  part  of  the  same. 

Ahrum:  excureione.   Enter  Talbot  wovndedy  supported  by  a  Senrant. 

Tal.  Where  is  my  other  life  ? — ^mine  own  is  gone ; — 
0,  where 's  young  Talbot  ?  where  is  valiant  John  ? — 
Triumphant  death,  smear'd  with  captivity, 
Young  Talbot's  valour  makes  me  smile  at  thee ! — 
When  he  perceiv'd  me  shrink  and  on  my  knee, 
His  bloody  sword  he  brandish'd  over  me, 
And,  like  a  hungry  lion,  did  commence 
Rough  deeds  of  rage  and  stem  impatience ; 
But  when  my  angry  guardant  stood  alone. 
Tendering  my  ruin,  and  assail'd  of  none, 
Dizzy-ey'd  fury  and  great  rage  of  heart, 
Suddenly  made  him  from  my  side  to  start 
Into  the  clust'ring  battle  of  the  French : 
And  in  that  sea  of  blood  my  boy  did  drench 
His  overmounting  spirit ;  and  there  died, 
My  Icarus,  my  blossom,  in  his  pride. 

Seev.  0  my  dear  lord !  lo,  where  your  son  is  bcone  I 

Enter  Soldiers,  hearing  Hie  body  o/Jobn  Talbot.  (S) 

Tal.  Thou  antic  death,  which  laugh'st  us  here  to  scorn. 
Anon,  from  thy  insulting  tyranny, 
Coupled  in  bonds  of  perpetuity. 
Two  Talbots  winged,  through  tiie  lither*  sky, 
In  thy  despite,  £aM  'scape  mortality. — 
0  thou  whose  wounds  become^  hard-fevour'd  death, 
Speak  to  thy  father,  ere  thou  yield  thy  breath  I 
Brave  death  by  speaking,  whether  ^^  he  will  or  no ; 
Imagine  him  a  Irenchinan  and  thy  foe. — 
Poor  boy  I  he  smiles,  methinks,  as  who,  shoijild  say — 
Had  death  been  French,  then  death  had  died  to-day. 


•  TheliQiersh/f — "]  This  is  sometimes  explained  to  signify  the  yi^jtlin^  sky;  iti 

indisputably  the  uszt/^  sluggish  sky.  Zither  is  still  used  in  this  sense  m  many  parts  of 
England.  ,00  in  Holmshed : — "  Howbeit  she  hath  not  shewed  hir  self  so  bountiAill  a 
mother  in  pouring  forth  such  riches  as  she  proyeth  hirself  an  envious  stepdame,  in  that 
8he  instilleih  in  the  inhabitants  a  drousie  lythemetse  to  withdraw  tiaem  finon  tike 
onsearching  of  hir  hourded  and  hidden  jeweUes."  See  North's  Plutarch,  (Life  of 
Sertorius,)  *' —  he  saw  that  Octavius  was  but  a  slow  and  lither,  man."  See  also  Florio 
m  voce  "  Badalone."    And  compare 

"  Why  then  give  way,  duU  clouds,  to  my  quick  curaes." 

"Eichard  the- Third,"  Act  I.  Sc.  2. 

^  Become  hard-favour* d  deathy—-']  That  is,  adorn,  beautify,  hard-favoui'd  deallu 
See  note  (b),  p.  123. 

«  Brave  death  by  speaking,  whether  he  will  or  no  /]  WhUhery  in  the  old  copies,  whaa 
required  to  be  pronounced  as  a  monosyllable,  is  sometimes,  but  not  always,  ocmtracted 
lo  where.    In  the  present  case  it  should  be  pronounced,  if  not  printed,  wh^r^  or  whir* 
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Come,  come,  and  lay  him  in  his  father's  arms ; 

^ly  spirit  can  no  longer  bear  these  harms. 

Soldiers,  adieu !  I  have  what  I  would  have, 

Now  my  old  arms  are  young  John  Talbot's  grave.  [Dies. 

Alarums.  Exeunt  Soldiers  and  Servant,  leaving  the  two  bodies.  £nter 
Charles,  Alen90n,  BuBauNnr,  the  Bastard,  La  Pucblle,  and 
Forces. 

Char.  Had  York  and  Somerset  brought  rescue  in, 
TVc  should  have  found  a  bloody  day  of  this. 

Bast.  How  the  young  whelp  of  Talbot's,  raging-wood.** 
Did  flesh  his  puny  sword  in  Irenchmen's  blood ! 

Puc.  Once  I  encounter'd  him,  and  thus  I  said, 
'77iou  maiden  youtli,  be  vanquished  by  a  maid: 
But,  with  a  proud  majestical  high  scorn. 
He  answefd  thus ;  Young  Talbot  was  not  bom 
To  be  tliepUlage  of  a  gight^  wench: 
So,  rushing  in  the  bowels  of  the  French, 
He  left  me  proudly,  as  unworthy  fight. 

Btjr.  Doubtless  he  would  have  made  a  noble  knight : 
See,  where  he  lies  inhersed  in  the  arms 
Of  the  most  bloody  nurser  of  his  harms !« 

Bast.  Hew  them  to  pieces !  hack  their  bones  asunder ! 
Whose  life  was  England's  glory,  Gallia's  wonder. 

Char.  0,  no ;  forbear  I  for  that  which  we  have  fled 
During  the  life,  let  us  not  wrong  it  dead. 

Enter  Sm  William  Luct,  attended;  a,  French  Herald  |»iwwfiV^/. 

Lucy.  Herald,  conduct  me  to  the  Dauphin's  tent, 
"To  toiow  who  hath  obtain'd  the  glory  of  the  day. 

Char.  On  what  submissive  message  art  thou  sent  ? 

Lucy.  Submission,  Dauphin !  't  is  a  mere  French  word ; 
We  Englidi  warriors  wot  not  what  it  means. 
I  come  to  faiow  what  prisoners  thou  hast  ta'en, 
And  to  survey  the  homes  of  the  dead. 

Char.  For  prisoners  ask'st  thou  ?  hell  our  prison  is. 
But  tell  me  whom  thou  seek'st.* 

Lucy.  But  where 's  the  great  Alcides  of  the  field, 
Valiant  lord  Talbot,  earl  of  Shrewsbury? 
Created,  for  his  rare  success  in  arms, 
Great  earl  of  Washford,®  Waterford,  and  Valence ; 
Lord  Tdbot  of  Goodrig  and  Urchinfield, 
Lord  Strange  of  Blackmere,  lord  Verdun  of  Alton, 
liOrd  Cromwell  of  Wingfield,  lord  Fumival  of  Sheffield, 
The  thrice  victorious  lord  of  Falconbridge, 

I  •  Raginff-woftd,^  That  is,  raging-ifunf. 
^  A  gi^ot  wtnch ;]  A  wanton  wench. 

«  The  most  bloody  nurser  o/his  harms  /]  Query  "  of  our  harms." 
*  But  t€U  me  whom  thou  seek'st.]  From  this  imperfect  line,  aad  Lucy's  abrupt 
inquiry,  something,  probahly  to  tlie  effect  that  the  chief  prisoners  spared  were  present, 
appears  to  have  bwn  omittea  by  the  transcriber  or  compositor. 
*  •  Washford,— ]   JTexfordvras  anciently  caUed  both  Jrei/sford  md  Washford. 
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Knight  of  the  noble  order  of  saint  Geoi^ 
Worthy  saint  Michael,  and  the  golden  fleece ; 
Great  mareshal  to  Henry  the  si^Jh, 
Of  all  his  wars  within  the  realm  of  France  ? 

Puc.  Here  is  a  siUy  stately  style,  indeed ! 
The  Turk,  that  two-and-fifty  kingdoms  hath, 
Writes  not  so  tedious  a  style  as  this. — 
Him,  that  thou  magnifiest  with  all  these  titles, 
Stinking  and  fly-blown,  lies  here  at  our  feet. 

Lucy.  Is  Talbot  slain, — the  Frenchmen's  only  scourge. 
Your  kingdom^s  terror  and  black  Nemesis  ? 
O,  were  mine  eyeballfl  into  bullets  tum'd. 
That  I,  in,  rage,  might  shoot  them  at  your  faces !  ' 
O,  that  I  could  but  call  these  dead  to  life ! 
It  were  enough  to  Mght  the  realm  of  France : 
Were  but  his  picture  left  amongst  you  here. 
It  would  amaze  the  proudest  of  you  alL 
Give  me  their  bodies,  that  I  may  bear  them  hence, 
And  give  them  burial  as  b^eems  their  worth. 

Puc.  I  think  this  upstart  is  old  Talbot's  ghost, 
He  speaks  with  such  a  proud  conunanding  spirit. 
For  God's  sake,  let  him  have  'em  ;♦  to  keep  tiiem  here. 
They  would  but  stink,  and  putrefy  the  air. 

Char.  Go,  take  their  boaies  hence. 

Lucy.  I  '11  bear  them  hence  : 

But  from  their  ashes  shall  be  rear'd* 
A  phoenix  that  shall  make  all  France  afeard. 

Char.  So  we  be  rid  of  them,  do  with  'em*  what  thou  wilt. 
And  now  to  Paris,  in  this  conquering  vein. 
All  will  be  ours,  now  bloody  Talbot's  slain.  lExeunt^. 


ACT    V. 

SCENE  I.— London.    A  Boom  in  the  Palace. 
Enter  KiNa  Henry,  "Gloucester,  and  Exeter. 

K.  Hen.  Have  you  perus'd  the  letters  from  the  pope, 
The  emperor,  and  the  earl  of  Armagnac  ? 

Glo.  I  have,  my  lord ;  and  their  intent  is  this, — 
They  humbly  sue  unto  your  excellence. 
To  have  a  godly  peace  concluded  o^ 
Between  the  realms  of  England  and  of  France. 

(♦)  First  folio,  At»j. 

•  But  frc«i  their  ashes  shaU  be  rear'd— ]  The  deficiency  in  this  line  Pope  supplied  hf- 
feuding, — 

*'But  from  their  ashes,  Bauphitiy*  &c. 

Mr.  Collier's  annotator  gives, — 

"  But  from  their  very  ashes,"  &c 
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K.  Hen.  How  doth  your  grace  affect  their  motion  ? 

Glo.  Well,  my  good  lord ;  and  as  the  only  means 
To  stop  eflPiision  of  our  Christian  blood, 
Jmd  stablish  quietness  on  every  side. 

K.  Hen.  Ay,  marry,  uncle ;  for  I  always  thought^ 
It  was  both  impioas  and  unnatural, 
That  such  immanity*  and  bloody  strife 
Should  reign  among  professors  of  one  faith. 

Glo.  Beside,  my  lord, — ^the  sooner  to  effect 
jVnd  surer  bind  this  knot  of  amity, — 
The  earl  of  Armagnac — ^near  kin^  to  Charles, 
A  man  of  great  authority  in  France, — 
Proffers  his  only  daughter  to  your  grace 
In  marriage,  with  a  large  and  sumptuous  dowry. 

K.  Hen.  Marriage,  uncle!  alas,  my  years  are  young! 
And  fitter  is  my  study  and  my  books. 
Than  wanton  dalliance  with  a  paramour. 
Yet,  call  the  ambassadors ;  and,  as  you  please, 
80  let  them  have  their  answera  every  one : 
I  shall  be  well  content  with  any  choice. 
Tends  to  God's  glory  and  my  country's  weaL 

Enter  a  Legate  and  hoo  Ambassadors,  iviih  Winchester,  noia 
Cardinal  Beaufort,  in  a  Cardinar^  kahit. 

ExB.  \_A9ide.']  What !  is  my  lord  of  Winchester  install'd. 
And  call'd  unto  a  cardinal's  degree  ? 
Then  I  perceive  that  will  be  verified, 
Henry  the  fifth  did  sometime  prophecy, — 
Jfonce  he  come  to  he  a  cardinal, 
Be  ^11  make  his  cap  co-equal  with  tlie  crown. 

K.  Hen.  My  lords  ambassadors,  your  several  suits 
Have  been  consider'd  and  debated  on. 
Your  purpose  is  botli  good  and  reasonable ; 
And,  therefoie,  are  we  certainly  resolv'd 
To  draw  conditions  of  a  friendly  peace ; 
Which  by  my  lord  of  Winchester  we  mean 
♦Shall  be  transported  presently  to  France. 

Glo.  And  for  the  proffer  of  my  lord  your  master, — 
I  have  inform'd  his  highness  so  at  large, 
A% — liking  of  the  lady's  virtuous  gifts, 
Her  beauty,  and  the  value  of  her  dower, — 
He  doth  intend  she  shall  be  England's  aueen. 

K.  Hen.  In  argument  and  proof  of  which  contract, 

Bear  her  this  jewel,  \_To  the  Amb.]  pledge  of  my  affection. 

^\nd  so,  my  lord  protector,  see  them  guarded, 
.Vnd  safelv  brought  to  Dover ;  where,  inshipp'd, 
•Commit  them  to  the  fortune  of  the  sea. 

[^Exetcnt  King  Henry  and  Train ;  Gloucester, 
Exeter,  and  Ambassadors, 

•  Immanitj — "]  Cruelty  ^  ferocity . 

*  Near  kin  to  Charles,—]  The  old  text  has  "near  knit  to  Charles."     ^^Kin"  i« 
^^ope's  suggestion,  and  it  is  the  alteration  made  by  Mr.  ColUei's  annotator. 
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Cae.  Stay,  my  lord  legate ;  you  shall  first  receive 
The  Bum  of  money  which  I  promised 
Should  be  delivered  to  his  holiness 
For  clothing  me  in  these  grave  ornaments. 

Leg.  I  will  attend  upon  youl*  lordship's  leisure,  lEzit^ 

Cae.  Now  Wir  Chester  will  not  submit,  I  trow, 
Or  be  inferior  to  ihe  proudest  peer. 
Humphrey  of  GloBter,  thou  shalt  well  perceive, 
That,  neither  in  birth,  or  ft)r  authority. 
The  bishop  will  be  overborne  by  thee : 
I  '11  either  make  thee  stoop  and  bend  thy  knee, 
Or  sack  this  country  with  a  mutiny.  \_Exif^ 


SCENE  11. — ^France.    F latm  m  Anjon. 

Miter  Charles,  Burgundy,  Alen^on,  La  Pucelle,  and  Forces^ 

marching. 

Char.  These  news,  my  lords,  may  cheer  our  drooping  spirits  • 
'T  is  said  the  stout  Parisians  do  revolt, 
And  turn  again  unto  the  warlike  French. 

Alen.  Then  march  to  Paris,  royal  Charies  of  France, 
And  keep  not  back  your  powers  in  dalliance. 

Puc.  reace  be  amongst  them,  if  they  turn  to  us. 
Else,  ruin  combat  with  their  palaces ! 

Enter  a  Scout. 

SooUT.  Success  unto  our  valiant  general. 
And  happiness  to  his  accomplices ! 

Char.  What  tidings  send  our  scouts  ?    I  pr*y  thee,  speaL 

Scout.  The  Englidi  army,  that  divided  was 
Into  two  parts,*  is  now  conjoin'd  in  one, 
And  means  to  give  you  battle  presentlv.  ^  ' 

Char.  Somewhat  too  sudden,  sirs,  the  warning  is ; 
But  we  will  presently  provide  for  th^n. 

Bur.  I  trust,  the  ghost  of  Talbot  is  not  there ; 
Now  he  is  gone,  my  lord,  you  need  not  fear. 

Puc.  Of  all  base  passions,  fear  is  most  accurs'd  >t- 
Gommand  the  conquest,  Charles,  it  shall  be  thine. 
Let  Henry  fret,  and  all  the  world  repine. 

Char.  Then  on,  my  lords ;  and  France  be  fortunate  I         [^EzewfiL. 

SCENE  HI.— The  same.    Before  Angiers. 

Alarums:  Excursions.    Enter  La  Pucelle. 

Puc.  The  regent  conquers,  and  the  Frenchmen  fly. — 
Now  help,  ye  (manning  spells,  and  periapts;* 

(♦)  Oldi  XxiJi,  parties. 

•  Channing  swttt,  and  periapti;]  Feriapt$  or  amulets  wepQ  charnis  worn  on  tbft- 
person  to  avert  aiseaae  or  diulger. 
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And  ye  choice  spirits  that  admonish  me, 

And  give  me  signs  of  ftiture  accidents —  {^Thunder. 

You  speedy  helpers,  that  are  substitates 

Under  the  lordly  monarch  of  the  north,  (l) 

Appear,  and  aid  me  in  this  enterprize ! 

Bnter  Fiends. 

This  speedy  and  quick  appearance  argues  proof 

Of  your  accustom*d  diligence  to  me. 

Now,  ye  familiar  spirits,  that  are  cull'd 

Out  01  the  powerful  legions*  under  earth. 

Help  me  this  once,  that  France  may  get  the  field. 

[TJiey  walk,  and  speak  not. 
O,  hold  me  not  with  silence  over-long ! 
Where*  I  was  wont  to  feed  you  with  my  blood, 
I  'U  lop  a  member  off,  and  give  it  you. 
In  earnest  of  a  further  benefit ; 

So  you  do  condescend  to  help  me  now. —        [_Th&y  hang  their  heads. 
No  hope  to  have  redress  ? — ^My  body  shall 

Pay  recompense,  if  you  will  grant  my  suit.     \^TJiey  shaks  tJmr  heads. 
Cannot  my  body  nor  blood-sacrifice, 
Entreat  you  to  your  wonted  ftutherance  ? 
Then  t^e  rxg  soul, — my  body,  soul,  and  all. 
Before  that  England  give^the  French  the  foil.  [,They  depart. 

See !  they  forscSce  me.    Now  the  time  is  come. 
That  France  must  vail  her  lofhr-plumed  crest> 
And  let  her  head  &11  into  England's  lap. 
My  ancient  incantations  are  too  weak. 
And  hell  too  strong  for  me  to  buckle  with : — 
Now,  France,  thy  glory  droopeth  to  the  dust.  \_Exit. 

AJartans.  Miter  French  and  'English,  fighting.  La  PuCEMiEf  and 
York  fight  hand  to  hand.  La  Pucellb  is  taken.{2)  The 
French /y. 

York.  Damsel  of  Prance,  I  think  I  have  you  fast : 
Unchain  your  spirits  now  with  spelling  charms. 
And  trv  if  they  can  gain  your  liberty. — 
A  goomy  prize,  fit  for  the  devil's  grace  ! 
See,  how  tne  ugly  witch  doth  bend  her  brows. 
As  if,  with  Circe,  she  would  change  my  shape ! 

Puc.  Chang'd  to  a  worser  shape  thou  canst  not  be. 

York.  0,  Charles  the  Dauphin  is  a  proper  man ; 
No  shape  but  his  can  please  your  dain^  eye. 

Puo.  A  plaguing  nfischief  light  on  Charles,  and  thee ! 
And  may  ye  both  be  suddenly  surpriz'd 
By  bloody  hands,  in  sleeping  on  your  beds ! 

York.  Fell  banning  hag,  enchantress,  hold  thy  tongue ! 

Puo.  I  pr^  thee,  give  me  leave  to  curse  q  while. 

York.  Curse,  miscreant,  when  thou  comest  to  the  stake.    [^Exeunt. 

(•)  Old  text,  regions,  (f)  Old  text,  BurgmtUe. 

•  Where—]  That  is,  whereas. 
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Alarums.  [Enter  Suffolk,  hading  in  Lady  Makgaeet. 

SuF.  Be  what  thou  wilt,  thou  art  my  prisoner.  [ffoaw  on  her, 

0  fairest  beauty,  do  not  fear  nor  fly ! 

For  I  will  touen  thee  but  with  reverent  hands : 

1  kiss  these  fingers^  for  eternal  peace, 
And  lay  them  gently  on  thy  tender  side. 
Who  art  thou  ?  say,  that  I  may  honour  thee. 

Mab.  Margaret  my  name,  and  daughter  to  a  king. 
The  king  of  Naples, — ^whosoe'er  thou  art. 

SuF.  An  earl  I  am,  and  Suffolk  am  I  call'd. 
Be  not  offended,  nature's  miracle. 
Thou  art  allotted  to  be  ta'en  by  me : 
So  doth  the  swan  her  downy  cygnets  save, 
Keeping  them  prisoner  underneath  her*  wings. 
Yet,  if  this  servile  usage  once  offend, 

Go,  and  be  free  again  as  Suffolk's  friend.     \_Sh6  turns  away  as  goinff. 
0,  stay  I — I  have  no  power  to  let  her  pass ; 
My  hand  would  free  her,  but  my  heaix  says — ^no. 
As  plays  the  sun  upon  the  glas^  streams, 
Twmkling  another  counter^ited  beam. 
So  seems  this  gorgeous  beauty  to  mine  eyes. 
Fain  would  I  woo  her,  yet  I  dare  not  speak : 
I  '11  call  for  pen  and  ink,  and  write  my  mind : 
Fie,  De  la  Poole !  disable  ^  not  thyself ; 
Hast  not  a  tongue  ?  is  she  not  here  thy  prisoner  ?* 
Wilt  thou  be  daunted  at  a  woman's  sight  ? 
Ay ;  beauty's  princely  majesty  is  such, 
Confounds  the  tongue,  and  makes  the  senses  rough.* 

Mab.  Say,  earl  of  Suffdk, — if  thy  name  be  so, — 

(•)  First  folio,  his, 

*  1  kiss  these  fingers—]  In  the  modern  editions,  a  stage  directioii  [Kissing  her  fumd} 
is  given  here,  which  may  mislead.    From  the  ensuing  line : — 

"  And  lay  them  gently  on  thy  fender  side^* 

it  wovld  seem  that  Suffolk  is  speaking  of  his  own  hand,  which  he  kisses  in  attestatioii 
of  homage,  and  then  replaces  gently  round  the  ladv's  waist.    This  view  of  the  action  is 
strengthened  hy  the  sUise  direction  of  the  old  copies : — '*  Enter  S^olks  wiih  Marpargt  . 
in  his  hand,"  and  hy  what  he  presently  says  :— 

"  So  doth  the  swan  her  downy  cygnets  save;. 
Keeping  tlumi  prisoner  underneath  her  winffs,*' 

and  ohviates  the  necessity  of  any  transposition  in  the  lines.    But  yet  see  '^  Bichard  the 
Third,V  Act  I.  8c  3  :— 

'*  0  princely  Buckingham,  I  'II  kiss  thy  hand, 
In  sign  of  league  and  amity  with  thee." 

*  Disahle— ]  That  is,  disparage,    8ec  note  (•),  p.  150. 

c  J^  she  not  here  thy  prisoner  ?]  The  last  two  words  of  this  line  tan  omitted  in  the 
first  folio.  « 

*  Ay ;  heauty's  princely  majesty  is  such, 
Confounds  the  tongue,  ana  makes  the  senses  rough.] 

This  is  a  trouhlesome   passhge.    Hanmer,  for   roughs  reads   crouch.    Kr.  Collier's 
nnnotator,  for  '*  makes  tne  senses  rough,"  proposes  *'  mocks  thcsense  of  touch;**  and 
'  Mr.  Singer's  corrector,  "  uHikes  the  sena^s  touch:* 
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What  ransom  must  I  pay  before  I  pass  ? 
For  I  perceive  I  am  thy  prisoner. 

SuF.  How  canst  thou  tell  she  will  deny  thy  suit, 
Before  thou  make  a  trial  of  her  loye  ?  [Aside. 

Mab.  Why  speak'st  thou  not?  what  ransom  must  I  pay  ? 

Sup.  She 's  beautiful,  and  therefore  to  be  woo'd : 
She  is  a  woman,  therefore  to  be  won.  {^Aside. 

Mab.  Wilt  thou  accept  of  ransom — ^yea,  or  no  ? 

SuF.  Fond  man !  remember  that  thou  hast  a  wife ; 
Then  how  can  Margaret  be  thy  paramour  ?  {^Aside. 

Mab.  I  were  best  to  leave  him,  for  he  will  not  hear. 

SuF.  There  all  is  marr'd ;  there  lies  a  cooling  card.  [Aside. 

Mab.  He  talks  at  random.;  sure,  the  man  is  mad. 

SuF.  And  yet  a  dispensation  may  be  had.  [Asi^. 

Mab.  And  yet  I  would  that  you  would  answer  me. 

SuF.  I  'U  wm  this  lady  Margaret.    For  whom  ? 
Why,  for  my  king :  tush !  that 's  a  wooden*  thing.  {^Aside. 

Mab.  He  talks  of  wood :  it  is  some  carpenter. 

SuF.  Yet  so  my  fancy  may  be  satisfied, 
And  peace  established  between  ttiese  realms. 
But  tnere  remains  a  scruple  in  that,  too : 
For  though  her  fatlier  be  the  king  of  Naples, 
Duke  of  Anjou  and  Maine,  yet  is  he  poor. 
And  our  nobility  will  scorn  the  match.  [Aside^ 

Mab.  Hear  ye,  captain, — are  you  not  at  leisure  ? 

SuF.  It  shaU  be  so,  disdain  they  ne'er  so  much : 
Henry  is  youthful,  and  will  quickly  yield. —  [Aside. 

Madam,  I  have  a  secret  to  reveal. 

Mab.  What  though  I  be  enthraU'd,  he  seems  a  knight, 
And  will  not  any  way  dishonour  me.  [Aside. 

SuF.  Lady,  vouchsafe  to  listen  what  I  say. 

Mab.  Perhaps  I  shall  be  rescu'd  by  the  French ; 
And  then  I  need  not  crave  his  courtesy.  [Aside. 

SuF.  .Sweet  madam,  give  me  hearing  in  a  cause — 

Mab.  Tush  I  women  have  been  captivate  ere  now.  [Aside. 

SuF.  Lady,  wherefore  talk  you  so  ?*» 

Mab.  I  cry  you  mercy,  'tis  hut  quid  for  quo,^ 

SuF.  Say,  gentle  princess,  woulayou  not  suppose 
Your  bonclage  happy,  to  be  made  a  queen  ?  • 

Mab.  To  be  a  queen  in  bondage  is  more  vile^ 
Than  is  a  slave  in  base  servility ; 
For  princes  should  be  free. 

•  Wooden—]  As  we  now  say  blockish.  So  in  Lily's  Oalatkia,  1692 :—"  Would  I 
•were  out  of  these  woods,  for  I  shaU  have  but  wooden  luck ; "  and  in  Sidney's  Astrophel 
-and  Stella  (both,  quoted  by  Stcevens)  : — 

**  Or,  seeing,  have  so  looodden  wits  as  not  that  worth  to  know." 

k  Lady,  wherefoie  talk  you  so?]  Hr.  Collier's  annotator  remedies  the  imperfection  of 
this  line  by  inserting  '*  pray  tell  me." 

•  'T  is  but  qmd  for  quo.\  Falstaff,  it  will  be  recoUected,  adopts  the  same  effective 
•course  to  reprove  the  Chief  Justice  for  his  **  disease  of  not  listening,"  in  the  '*  Second 
Part  of  Heniy  IV."'  Act  I.  Sc.  2. 
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SuF.  And  so  shall  you, 

If  happy  England's  royal  king  be  free. 

Mab.  Why,  what  concerns  his  freedom  unto  me? 

SuF.  I  '11  nndertake  to  make  thee  Henry's  qneen; 
To  put  a  golden  sceptre  in  thy  hand. 
And  set  a  precious  crown  upon  thy  head, 
If  thou  wilt  condescend  to  be  my — 

Mar.  What? 

Sup,  ^j  His  love 

Mab.  I  am  unworthy  to  be  Henry's  wife. 

SuF.  No,  gentle  madam ;  I  unworthy  am 
To  woo  so  fair  a  dame  to  be  his  wife, 
And  have  no  portion  in  the  choice  myself. 
Uow  say  you,  madam ;  are  ye  so  content? 

Mae.  An  if  my  father  please,  I  am  content. 

SuF.  Then  call  our  captains  and  our  colours  forth ! — 
And,  madam,  at  your  fetter's  castle-walls 
We  '11  crave  a  parley,  to  confer  with  him.  [Troops  caum  fcfncard^ 

A  Parley  sounded.    Enter  Reignike,  (m  the  walls. 

SuF.  See,  Reignier,  see,  thy  daughter  prisoner! 

IteiG.  To  whom  ? 

SuF.  To  me. 

Eeig.  Suffolk,  what  remedy  ? 

I  am  a  soldier,  and  unapt  to  weep, 
Or  to  exclaim  on  fortune's  fickleness. 

SuF.  Yes,  there  is  remedy  enough,  my  lord: 
Consent,  (and,  for  thy  honour,  give  consent,) 
Thy  daughter  shall  be  wedded  to  my  kinff ; 
Whom  I  with  pain  have  woo'd  and  won  thereto ; 
And  this  her  easy-held  imprisonment 
Hath  gain'd  thy  daughter  princely  liberty. 

Reig.  Speaks  Suffolk  as  he  thinks  ? 

SuF.  Fair  Margaret  knows, 

That  Suffolk  doth  not  flatter,  face,  or  feign. 

Reig.  Upon  thy  princely  warrant,  I  descend. 
To  give  thee  answer  of  thy  just  demand.  \^Exitfrom  the  walls^ 

SuF.  And  here  I  will  expect  thy  coming. 

Trumpets  sounded.    Enter  Reignieb,  lehw. 

Reig.  Welcome,  brave  earl,  into  our  territories ; 
Command  in  Anjou  what  your  honour  pleases. 

SuF.  Thanks,  Reignier ;  happy  for  so  sweet  a  child, 
Fit  to  be  made  companion  with  a  king : 
What  answer  makes  your  grace  unto  mv  suit  ? 

Reig.  Since  thou  dost  deign  to  woo  her  little  worth, 
To  be  the  princely  bride  of  such  a  lord ; 
Upon  condition  I  may  quietly 
Enjoy  min^  own,  the  county*  Maine  and  Anjou, 

(•)  Old  text,  country* 
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Free  froni  oppression  or  the  stroke  of  war, 
My  daughter  shall  be  Henry's,  if  he  please. 

SuF.  That  is  her  ransom, — I  deliver  her ; 
And  those  two  counties  I  will  undertake, 
Your  grace  shall  well  and  quietly  enjoy. 

Eeig.  And  I  again, — in  Hen^s  royal  name, 
As  deputy  unto  that  gracious  king, — 
Gire  thee  her  hand,  for  sign  of  plighted  faith. 

Sup.  Reignier  of  Prance,  I  give  thee  kingly  thanks, 
Because  this  is  in  traffic  of  a  king : — 
And  yet,  methinks,  I  could  be  well  content 

To  be  mine  own  attorney  in  this  case. —  ^Aside^ 

1 11  over  then  to  England  with  this  news. 
And  make  this  mamage  to  be  solenmiz'd : 
80,  farewell,  Reignier :  set  this  diamond  safe 
In  golden  peaces,  as  it  becomes. 

REia.  I  do  embrace  thee,  as  I  would  embrace 
The  Christian  prince,  king  Henry,  were  he  here. 

Mar.  Farewell,  my  lord :  good  wishes,  praise,  and  prayers, 
Shall  SuflFolk  ever  have  of  Margaret.  IGoinj^ 

SuF.  Farewell,  sweet  madam !    But  hark  you,  Margaret ; — 
No  princely  commendations  to  my  king  ? 

MAit.  Such  commendations  as  become  a  maid, 
A  Tirgin,  and  his  servant,  say  to  him. 

SuF.  Words  sweetly  plac'd  and  modestly*  directed. 
But,  madam,  I  must  trouble  you  again, — 
No  loving  token  to  his  majesty  ? 

Mar.  Yes,  my  good  lord ;  a  pure  unspotted  heart, 
Nerer  yet  taint  with  love,  I  send  the  king.  '^ 

StTF.  And  this  withal.  IKisses  her^ 

Mar.  That  for  thyself; — I  will  not  so  presume 
To  eend  such  peevish*  tokens  to  a  king. 

\^EDceunt  Reignier  and  Margaret. 

Sup.  0,  wert  thou  for  myself !— But,  SuflTolk,  stay; 
Thou  maj'st  not  wander  in  that  labyrinth ; 
There  Mmotaurs  and  ugly  treasons  lurk. 
Solicit  Heniy  with  her  wond'rous  praise : 
Bethink  thee  on  her  virtues  that  surmount ; 
And^  natural  graces  that  extinguish  art ; 
Repeat  their  semblance  often  on  the  seas, 
That,  when  thou  com'st  to  kneel  at  Henry's  feet. 
Thou  ma/st  bereave  him  of  his  wits  with  wonder.  [^Exii^ 

(♦)  First  folio,  »tod!w<w. 

•  Pocvwh— ]  ChUdUh,  foolish.  .     ^ 

*  And  natural  graces—]  The  first  folio  has  "wwrf  natund  grace*;"  and  is  tho 
emendation  of  CapeU.  Mr.  CoUier,  on  the  faith  of  his  annotator,  reads  "  JfW,"  which. 
he  TOonounces  incontestable.  We  must  take  leave  to  differ  with  him,  belieyine  either 
jirndf  or  ^^Mer,"  another  substitution  of  the  commentators,  much  better  suited  to  the: 
4Mmtezt 
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SCENE  lY.— Camp  of  tlie  Dnke  of  York,  m  Anjoa. 

Enter  Yoek,  Waewick,  and  others. 
York*  Bring  forth  that  sorceress,  condemn'd  to  bimi. 

Enter  La  Pucelle,  guarded^  and  a  Shepherd. 

Shep.  Ah,  Joan !  this  kills  thy  father's  heart  outright ! 
Have  I  sou^t  every  country  far  and  near, 
And,  now  it  is  my  chance  to  find  thee  out, 
Must  I  behold  thv  timeless  cruel  death? 
Ah,  Joan,  sweet  daughter  Joan,  I  '11  die  with  thee ! 

Puc.  Decrepit  miser !»  base  ignoble  wretch ! 
I  am  descended  of  a  gentler  blood ; 
Thou  art  no  father  nor  no  friend  of  mine. 

Shep.  Out,  out ! — My  lords,  an  please  you,  't  is  not  so ; 
I  did  beget  her,  all  the  parish  knows : . 
Her  mother  liveth  yet,  can  testify 
She  was  the  first-fruit  of  ;ny  bachelorship. 

,War.  Graceless !  wilt  thou  deny  thy  parentage  ? 

York.  This  argues  what  her  kind  of  life  hath  been ; — 
Wicked  and  vile ;  and  so  her  death  concludes. 

Shep.  Fie,  Joan !  that  thou  wilt  be  so  obstacle !  ^ 
God  knows  thou  art  a  collop  of  my  flesh, 
And  for  thy  sake  have  I  shed  many  a  tear : 
Deny  me  not,  I  pr'ythee,  gentle  Joan. 

Puc.  Peasant,  avaunt! — You  have  subom'd  this  man. 
Of  purpose  to  obscure  my  noble  birth. 

Shep.  'T  is  true ;  I  gave  a  noble  to  the  priest, 
The  mom  that  I  was  wedded  to  her  mother. — 
Kneel  down  and  take  my  blessing,  good  my  girl. 
Wilt  thou  not  stoop  ?    Now  cursed  be  the  time 
Of  thy  nativity !  I  would  the  milk 
Thy  mother  gave  thee,  when  thou  suck'dst  her  breast, 
Had  been  a  little  ratsbane  for  thy  sake ! 
Or  else,  when  thou  didst  keep  my  lambs  a-field, 
I  wish  some  ravenous  wolf  had  eaten  thee ! 
Dost  thou  deny  thy  father,  cursed  drab  ? 
O,  bum  her,  bum  her !  hanging  is  too  good.  [ JEj£t 

York.  Take  her  away ;  for  she  hath  liv'd  too  long. 
To  fill  the  world  with  vicious  qualities. 

Puc.  First,  let  me  tell  you  whom  you  have  condemned : 
Not  one*  begotten  of  a  shepherd  swain, 
But  issu'd  from  the  progeny  of  kings ; 
Virtuous,  and  holy ;  chosen  fix>m  above, 
By  inspiration  of  celestial  grace, 

(•)  Old  text,  tM, 

•  Decrepit  miser !]  Miser  here  does  not  imply  avarice ;  butmeails  Amiaeraik  caitiff 
•a  sense  it  so  commonly  bore  fonnerly  that  examples  are  needless. 
^  So  obstacle !]  An  old  Tulgar  corruption  of  oosiinate. 
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To  work  exceeding  miracles  on  earth. 
I  never  had  to  do  with  wicked  spirits : 
But  you, — ^that  are  polluted  with  your  lusts, 
Stain'd  with  the  guiltless  blood  of  innocents, 
Ck)rrupt  and  tainted  with  a  thousand  vices, — 
Because  you  want  the  grace  that  others  have, 
You  judge  it  straight  a  thing  impossible 
To  compass  wonders  but  by  help  of  devils. 
No,  misconceived!*  Joan  of  Arc  hath  been 
A  virgin  from  her  tender  infancy, 
Chaste  and  immaculate  in  very  thought ; 
Wiose  maiden  blood,  thus  rigorously  effiis'd. 
Will  cry  for  vengeance  at  the  gates  of  heaven. 

York.  Ay,  ay ; — away  with  her  to  execution ! 

War.  And  hark  ye,  sirs ;  because  she  is  a  maid, 
Spare  for  no  feggots,  let  there  be  enow : 
Place  barrels  of  pitch  upon  the  fatal  stake. 
That  so  her  torture  may  be  shortened. 

Puc.  Will  nothing  turn  your  unrelenting  hearts  ? — 
Then,  Joan,  discover  thine  infirmity. 
That  warranteth  by  laAV  to  be  thy  privilege. — 
I  am  with  child,  ye  bloody  homiciaes : 
Murder  not,  then,  the  fruit  within  my  womb. 
Although  ye  hale  me  to  a  violent  death. 
'  York.  Now  heaven  forefend!  the  holy  maid  with  child? 

War.  The  greatest  miracle  that  e'er  ye  wrought ! 
Is  all  your  strict  preciseness  come  to  this  ? 

York.  She  and  the  Dauphin  have  been  juggling : 
I  did  imagine  what  would  be  her  reftige. 

Wae.  Well,  go  to ;  we  will  have  no  bastards  live ; 
Especialhr,  since  Charles  must  father  it. 

rue.  You  are  deceived ;  my  child  is  none  of  his ; 
It  was  Aleuijon  that  enjo/d  my  love. 

York.  Alen^on!  that  notorious  Machiavel ! 
It  dies,  an  if  it  had  a  thousand  lives. 

Puc.  0,  give  me  leave,  I  have  deluded  you ; 
T  was  neither  Charles,  nor  yet  the  duke  I  nam'd. 
But  Reignier,  king  of  Naples,  thai  prevail'd. 

Wab.  a  married  man !  that 's  most  intolerable. 

York.  Why,  here  *s  a  girl  I  I  think,  she  knows  not  well, 
There  were  so  many,  whom  she  may  accuse. 

War.  It's  sign  she  hath  been  liberal  and  free. 

York.  And  yet,  forsooth,  she  is  a  virgin  pure.— r 
Strumpet,  thy  words  condemn  thy  brat  and  thee : 
Use  no  entreaty,  for  it  is  in  vain. 

•  No,  misconceiTed !  Joan  of  Are  hath  been—)  Steevens  intexprets  thia,  **  No,  ve 
misconceivers,  ye  who  nustake  me  and  my  qualities."  If  this  be  the  meaning,  the 
aathor  probably  wrote : — 

"  Know,  misconceived,"  &c. 

But,  perhaps,  the  punctuation  adopted  by  Mr.  CoIUer  gives  the  true  solution  :«> 

'*  No ;  misconceived  Joan  of  Arc  hath  been,"  d:c. 
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Puc.  Then  lead  me  hence ; — ^with  whom  I  leave  my  cnrae; 
May  never  glorious  Bun  reflex  his  beams 
Upon  the  country  where  you  make  abode ! 
t  But  darkness  and  the  gloomy  shade  of  death 
Environ  you ;  till  mischief  and  despair 
Drive  you  to  break  your  necks  or  hang  yourselves.       [,SxU,  gmardiiL 

York.  Break  thou  in  pieces,  and  consume  to  ashes^ 
rhou  foul  accursed  minister  of  hell ! 

Fntej'  Cardinal  Beaufort,  attended. 

Car.  |jord  regent,  I  do  greet  your  excellence 
With  letters  of  commission  from  the  king. 
For  know,  my  lords,  the  states  of  Christendom, 
Mov'd  with  remorse  of  these  outrageous  broils. 
Have  earnestly  impWd  a  general  peace 
Betwixt  our  nation  and  the  aspiring  French ; 
And  here  at  hand  the  Dauphin,  and  his  train, 
Approacheth,  to  confer  about  some  matter. 
,  York.  Is  all  our  travail  tum'd  to  this  effect? 
After  the  slaughter  of  so  many  peers, 
80  many  captains,  gentlemen,  and  soldiers. 
That  in  this  quarrel  have  been  overthroTvii, 
And  sold  theit  bodies  for  their  country's  benefit, 
^hall  we  at  last  conclude  effeminate  peace  ? 
Have  we  not  lost  most  part  of  all  the  towns. 
By  treason,  falsehood,  and  by  treachery, 
Our  great  progenitors  had  conquer'd  ? — 
O,  Warwick,  Warwick !  I  foresee  with  grief 
The  utter  loss  of  all  the  realm  of  France. 

War.  Be  patient,  York ;  if  we  conclude  a  peace. 
It  shall  be  with  such  strict  and  severe  covenants, 
As  little  shall  the  Frenchmen  gain  thereby. 

Enter  Charles,  attended;  ALEN90K,  the  Bastard,  Beigkisb^ 
and  others. 

Char.  Smce,  lords  of  England,  it  is  thus  agreed. 
That  peaceful  truce  shall  be  proclaimed  in  France, 
We  come  to  be  informed  by  yourselves 
What  the  conditions  of  that  league  must  be. 

York.  Speak,  Winchester ;  for  boiling  choler  chokes 
The  hollow  passage  of  my  prison'd*  voice, 
By  sight  of  these  our  baleful  enemies. 

Car.  Charles,  and  the  rest,  it  is  enacted  thus : — 
That,  in  regard  king  Heniy  gives  consent, 
Of  mere  compassion  and  of  lenity, 
To  ease  your  country  of  distressftil  war, 
And  suflPer  you  to  breathe  in  fruitful  peace, — 
You  shall  become  true  liegemen  to  his  crown : 
uVnd,  Charles,  upon  condition  thou  wilt  swear 

«  PrUon'd  voices—]  In  the  old  text,  ^^poyion^d  Toice.''    Theobald  fint  sabslitalai 
prisoned. 
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To  pay  him  tribute,  and  submit  tbvsclf, 
Thou  ishalt  be  plac'd  as  viceroy  under  him, 
And  still  enjoy  thy  regal  dignity. 

Alen.  Must  he  be  then  as  shadow  of  himself? 
Adorn  his  temples  with  a  coronet, 
4jid  yet,  in  substance  and  authority, 
iletam  but  privilege  of  a  private  man  ? 
This  proffer  is  absurd  ana  reasonless. 

Chab.  'T  is  known  already  that  I  am  possessed 
With  more  than  half  the  Gallian  territories, 
And  therein  rcA'erenc'd  ibr  their  lawful  king: 
^hall  I,  for  lucre  of  the  rest  unvanquish'd. 
Detract  so  much  from  that  prerogative, 
As  to  be  call'd  but  viceroy  of  the  whole  ? 
No,  lord  ambassador ;  I  'Jl  rather  keep 
That  which  I  have,  than,  coveting  for  more, 
Be  cast  from  possibility  of  alL 

York.  Insulting  Charles !  hast  thou  by  secret  means 
Us'd  intercession  to  obtain  a  league, 
-iVnd,  now  the  matter  grows  to  compromise, 
Stand'st  thou  aloof  upon  comparison  ? 
Either  accept  the  title  thou  usurp'st, 
Of  benefit*  proceeding  from  our  king, 
And  not  of  any  challenge  of  desert. 
Or  we  will  plague  thee  with  incessant  wars. 

Reig.  My  lord,  you  do  not  well  in  obstinacy 
To  cavil  in  the  course  of  this  contract  j 
If  once  it  be  neglected,  ten  to  one. 
We  shall  not  find  like  opportunity.  \_A$ide  to  Charles, 

Alen.  To  say  the  truth,  it  is  your  policy. 
To  save  your  subjects  from  such  massacre 
And  ruthless  slaughters  as  are  daily  seen 
By  our  proceeding  in  hostility : 
And  therefore  take  this  compact  of  a  truce, 
Although  you  break  it  when  your  pleasure  serves. 

[^Aside  to  Charles. 

War.  How  sav'st  thou,  Charles  ?  shall  our  condition  stand  ? 

Char.  It  shall: 
Only  reserved,  you  claim  no  interest 
In  any  of  our  towns  of  garrison. 

York.  Then  swear  allegiance  to  his  majesty ; 
As  thou  art  knight,  never  to  disobey, 
Nor  be  rebellious  to  the  crown  of  England ; 
Thou,  nor  thy  nobles,  to  the  crown  of  England. — 

[Charles  and  the  rest  give  tokens  o/feaUff. 
^,  now  dismiss  your  army  when  ye  please ; 
Hang  up  your  ensigns,  let  your  drums  be  still. 
For  here  we  entertain  a  solemn  peace.  [Exeunt 

»  Of  benefit  proceeding  from  our  kmgy — ]  "  Bet^/lt  is  hero  a  tcnn  of  law.    Be 
content  to  live  as  the  benejieiary  of  our  king/'— Johnson. 
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SCENE  v.— London.    A  Room  in  ihs  Palace. 

Enter  King  Henky,  in  conference  with  Suffolk  ;  Gloucester  qnd 
ExsTER  following, 

K.  Hex.  Your  wond'rous  rare  description,  noble  earl. 
Of  beauteous  Margaret  hath  astonish'd  me : 
Her  virtues,  grae^  with  external  gifts, 
Do  breed  love's  settled  passions  in  my  heart : 
And,  like  as  rigour  of  tempestuous  gusts, 
Provokes  the  mightiest  hmk  against  the  tide ; 
So  am  I  driven,  hj  breath  of  her  renown, 
Either  to  suffer  shipwreck,  or  arrive 
Wliere  I  mav  have  fruition  of  her  love. 

SuF.  Tush,  my  good  lord !  this  superficial  tale 
Is  but  a  preface  of  her  worthy  praise : 
The  chief  perfections  of  that  lovely  dame, 
(Had  I  sumciept  skill  to  utter  them,) 
Would  make  a  volume  of  enticing  lines, 
Able  to  ravish  any  dull  conceit. 
And,  wliich  is  more,  she  is  not  so  divine. 
So  full  replete  with  choice  of  all  delights. 
But,  Avith  as  humble  lowliness  of  mind, 
She  is  content  to  be  at  your  command ; 
Command,  I  mean,  of  virtuous  chaste  intents. 
To  love  and  honour  Heniy  as  her  lord. 

K.  Hex.  And  otherwise  will  Henry  ne'er  presume. 
Therefore,  my  lord  protector,  give  consent, 
That  Margaret  may  be  England's  royal  queen. 

Glo.  So  should  I  give  consent  to  flatter  sin. 
You  know,  my  lord,  vour  highness  is  betroth'd 
Unto  another  lady  of  esteem ; 
How  shall  we,  then,  dispense  with  that  contract 
And  not  defbce  your  honour  with  reproach  ? 

SuF.  As  doth  a  ruler  with  nnlawM  oaths ; 
Or  one  that,  at  a  triumph  having  vow'd 
To  try  his  strength,  forsaketh  vet  the  lists 
By  reason  of  his  adversary's  oads : 
A  poor  earl's  daughter  is  unequal  odds. 
And  therefore  may  be  broke  without  offence. 

Glo.  Why,  what,  I  pray,  is  Margaret  more  than  that  ? 
Her  father  is  no  better  than  an  ean^ 
Although  in  glorious  titles  he  excel 

SuF.  Yes,  my  good*  lord,  her  father  is  a  king. 
The  king  of  Naples  and  Jerusalem ; 
And  of  such  great  authority  in  France* 
As  his  alliance  will  confirm  our  peace, 
And  keep  the  Frenchmen  in  allegiance. 

(•i  First  folio  omits,  ^owf. 
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6lo.  And  so  the  earl  of  Armagnac  may  do, 
Because  he  is  near  kinsman  unto  Charles. 

ExB.  Beside,  his  wealth  doth  warrant*  liberal  dower 
Where  Reimer  sooner  will  receive,  than  give. 

SuF.  A  dower,  my  lords !  disgrace  not  so  your  king» 
That  he  should  be  so  abject,  base,  and  poor, 
-  To  choose  for  wealtl^  and  not  for  perfect  love. 
Henry  is  able  to  enrich  his  queen. 
And  not  to  seek  a  queen  to  make  him  rich : 
So  worthless  peasants  bargain  for  their  wives, 
As  market-men  for  oxen,  sheep,  or  horse. 
Marriage  is  a  matter  of  more  worth, 
Than  to  be  dealt  in  by  attomevship ; 
Not  whom  we  will,  but  whom  his  grace  afFecta, 
ULust  be  companion  of  his  nuptial  bed : 
And  therefore,  lords,  since  he  affects  her  most, 
It»  most  of  all  these  reasons  bindeth  us. 
In  our  opinions  she  should  be  preferred. 
For  what  is  wedlock  forced  but  a  hell, 
An  age  of  discord  and  continual  strife  ? 
Whereas  the  contrary  bringeth  bliss,** 
And  is  a  pattern  of  celestial  peace. 
Whom  should  we  match  with  Henry,  being  a  king^ 
But  Margaret,  that  is  daughter  to  a  king  ? 
Her  peerless  feature,  joined  with  her  birth. 
Approves  her  fit  for  none  but  for  a  king : 
Her  valiant  courage  and  undaunted  spirit, 
(More  than  in  women  comanonly  is  seen,) 
Will  answer  our  hope  in  issue  of  a  king ; 
For  Henry,  son  unto  a  conqueror. 
Is  likely  to  beget  more  conquerors. 
If  with  a  lady  of  so  high  resolve, 
As  is  feir  Margaret,  he  be  Imk'd  in  love. 
Then  yield,  my  lords ;  and  here  conclude  with  me. 
That  Margaret  shall  be  queen,  and  none  but  she. 

K.  Hen.  Whether  it  be  through  force  of  your  report, 
My  noble  lord  of  Suffolk,  or  for  that 
My  tender  youth  was  never  yet  attaint   • 
With  any  passion  of  inflaming  love, 
I  cannot  tell ;  but  this  I  am  assur'd, 
I  feel  Buch  sharp  dissension  in  my  breast. 
Such  fierce  alarums  both  of  hope  and  fear. 
As  I  am  sick  with  working  of  my  thoughts. 

(♦)  Firtt  folio  inserts,  <* 

•  It  most  oj  aP,  &c.]  Ituan  addition  of  Eowe*B ;  the  old  text  exhibiting  the  line, 

"  Most  of  aU  these  reasons  bindeth  us." 

We  should  prefer  reading,  **  And  m<»t  of  aU."  &c.  conceiving  Suffolk's  meaning  to  be 

— sinee  he  uves  her  beet,  and  we  ourselves  in  the  choice  of  a  wife  are  most  bound  by 

considerations  of  affection,  she  should  be  preferred. 

k  Whenaa  the  contrary  bringeth  WiV,— ]  Contrary  mist  here  be  read  as  a  quadn- 
syllable. 

vuL.  in.  "  *    , 
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Take,  therefore,  shipping ;  post,  my  lord,  to  France ; 

Agree  to  any  covenants ;  and  procure 

That  lady  Margai^t  do  vouchsafe  to  come        ' 

To  cross  the  seas  to  England,  and  be  crown'd 

King  Henry's  faithful  and  anointed  queen : 

For  your  expenses  and  sufficient  charge, 

Among  the  people  gather  up  a  tenth. 

Be  gone,  I  say ;  for,  till  you  do  return, 

I  rest  perplexed  with  a  taousand  cares. — 

And  you,  good  uncle,  banish  all  offence : 

If  you  do  censure  me  by  what  you  were, 

Not  what  you  are,  I  know  it  will  excuse 

This  sudden  execution  of  my  will. 

And  so  conduct  me,  where  from  company, 

I  may  revolve  and  ruminate  my  grief.  [Exit, 

Glo.  Ay,  grief,  I  fear  me,  both  at  first  and  last. 

[Exeunt  Gloucester  and  Exeteh. 

StJF.  Thus  Suffolk  hath  prevailed :  and  thus  he  goes. 
As  did  the  youthful  Paris  once  to  Greece ; 
With  hope  to  find  the  like  event  in  love, 
But  prosper  better  than  the  Trojan  did. 
Margaret  shall  now  be  queen,  and  rule  the  king ; 
But  I  will  rule  both  her,  the  king,  and  reahn.  [^ExiU 
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ILLUSTRATIVE    COMMENTS. 


ACT  I. 


(1)  ScKXB  I. — Htwg  h$  the  heavens  with  black.']  In  our  early  theatres,  Injfore  the 
mtroduetioii  of  movable  scenery,  it  appears  that  the  back  and  sides  of  .the  stage  were 
usually  adorned  ^ith  tapestry  or  arras,  while  the  internal  roof,  or  ceiling,  technically 
called  the  **  Heavens,"  by  means  of  blue  hangings,  similar  perhaps  to  those  still  in  use, 
was  made  to  represent  the  actmd  sky.  When  the  performance  was  of  a  tragic  nature, 
however,  the  furniture  of  the  stage  partook  in  some  degree  of  the  sonibre  character  of 
the  piece,  and  the  walls  and  interior  covering  were  always  hung  with  black.  To  this 
change  in  the  aspect  of  the  stage  when  tragedy  was  played,  the  passage  in  the  text  is 
one  of  many  allusions  which  may  be  instancea  from  Elizabethan  \rritcr8.  Thus  Shake- 
speare again,  in  his  "  Kape  of  Lucrece : " —  ' 

"  Black  stage  for  tragedies,  and  murthers  fell." 
80,  in  the  Induction  to  a  tragedy  called  "A  "VTaming  for  Fair  Women,"  1599 : — 

**•  Historic.  Look,  Comedie,  I  mark*d  it  not  till  now, 

Thestaae  is  hung  tcilh  blacks,  and  I  perceive 
The  auditors  prepared  for  tragedie."      ' 

"So,  also,  in  Marston's  ^<  Insatiate  Countess,"  Act  lY. : — 

"  ITie  stage  of  heav'n"  is  hung  with  solemnc  black,  ^ 

A  time  best  fitting  to  act  tragedies." 

And  so  Sidney,  in  his  "Arcadia,"  p.  125,  ed.  1598: — ** There  arose,  even  with  the 
8unne,  a  vaile  of  darke  cloudes  before  his  face,  which  shortly  (like  inke  powred  into 
water)  had  blacked  over  all  the  face  ^  heaven  ;  preparing  (as  it  were)  a  moumfull  stage 
for  a  Tragedie  to  be  played  on."  For  further  illu8traty)n  of  the  practice,  the  reader 
may  consult  Malone's  "Historical  Account  of  the  English  Stage,"  Vol.  III.  p.  103  of 
the  "  Variorum"  Shakespeare;  and  Winter's  "Specimen  of  a  Commentary  on  Shake- 
speare," p.  166. 

(2)  SCE2«B  I.— 

Conjurers  and  sorcerers,  that,  af 
Jig  magic  verses  luwe  contrived  his  € 

The  superstition  to  which  Rosalind  refers,  "  I  was  never  bo  he-rhymed  since  Pj'tha- 
goros  lime  that  I  was  an  Irish  rat,"  ("  As  You  like  It,"  Act  III.  Sc.  2,)  was  of  the 
same  species,  though  of  a  less  tragic  and  malignant  character,  as  that  indicated  in  tht 
passage  above.  The  rhyming  rats  to  death  was  supposed  to  be  effected  partly  by  force 
of  the  verses  employed,  and  partly  by  the  solemn,  ceaseless,  and  monotonous  chant 
with  which  they  were  repeated.  But  the  "magic  verses"  to  which  the  death  of 
Henry  V.  is  hero  attributed  were  not  required  to  be  uttered  in  his  presence:  their 
deadly  energj-  existing  solely  in  the  words  of  the  imprecation  and  the  malevolence  of 
the  reciter,  which  were  supposed  to  render  them  effectual  at  any  distance.  Sir  Philip 
Sidney,  in  his  Defence  ofFoesie,  says,  "  I  will  not  wish  you  xo  -oe  rimed  to  death  as  is 
said  to  be  done  in  Ireland ;"  and  S(ir  William  Temple,  with  much  probability,  suggests 
that  the  practice  in  that  coimtry  was  derived  fix>m  the  various  kinds  of  poetical  charms 
employea  by  the  Gothic  races  in  thck  Runes,  and  the  stanzas  which  they  composed  in 
theon.    The  Bunic  letters  wqro  all  believed  to  have  diflerent  and  individual  powers  \ 
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and  tome  were  accordingly  entitled  Noxious,  or  Bitter  Bunes,  and  to  weriea  finned  cC 
such  characters  the  passage  in  the  text  refers.  There  were,  also,  oUier  Hones  which 
would  secure  rictoxy.  arert  misfortune,  excite  lore,  and  cure  disease;  to  which  class 
thfi  rat-rhymes  prohaoly  belonged. 

Among  other  reasons  which  might  be  assigned  for  verse  being  chosen  as  the  medium  for 
these  charms,  are  the  precise  adherence  to  the  words  which  was  insured  by  the  limitationa 
of  rhyme  and  m^tre;  and  the  great  assistance  they  afforded  to  the  memory.  The 
mystic  hmguage  of  the  bards  who  composed  these  formula  would  also  naturally  run 
into  rhythm  and  verse  as  being  the  oldest  and  most  appropriate  dietion  for  expressing 
them.  In  the  ancient  epi^rram,  called  The  Foem  of  the  Furnace,  addressed  to  the 
potters  of  Samos,  and  attributed  to  Homer,  there  is  a  remarkable  instance  of  xene 
employed  both  as  a  blessing  and  a  malediction ;  the  effect  of  the  invocation  being 
vlependent  on  the  good  or  ill  reward  the  poet  met  with  from  the  workmen. 

king  Henr>'  V.  died  at  Yineenncs,  August  31st,  1422 ;  but  though  contemporancoua 
historians  differ  as  to  his  mortal  disease,  none  of  them  attributes  his  death  to  the  magioal 
influence  of  conjurors  and  sorcerers. 

(3)  ScEXB  n.— Za  Fucelle.]  The  Pucelle  of  this  play  is  a  parody  on  tiie  Pucelle  of 
history.  The  lead^ig  incidents  in  the  career  of  this  remarkable  female  are  roughly 
sketched,  indeed,  but  in  the  actions  and  speeches  attributed  to  her  wo  have  no  indica- 
tion whatever  of  that  simplicity  and  meekness  which,  in  strange  combination  with 
undaunted  resolution  and  the  most  reckless  personal  bravery,  so  pre-eminentlv  dis- 
tinguished the  heroic  Maid  of  Orleans.  The  circumstances  connected  with  Joan  s  first 
interview  with  the  dauphin  appear  to  have  been  derived  bv  the  dramatist  from 
Holinshed,  whose  narrative  runs  as  follows: — "In  time  of  tnis  siege  at  Orleanee 
(French  stories  sale)  the  first  weeke  of  March,  1428,  unto  Charles  the  Dol^bin.  at 
Chinon,  as  he  was  in  ver^  great  care  and  studie  how  to  wrestle  against  the  £nglish 
nation,  bv  one  Peter  Badricourt,  capteine  of  Vacouleur  (made  after  marshall  of  France  br 
the  Dolpnin's  creation^*  was  cariea  a  young  wench  of  an  eightecne  yeeres  old,  calleg 
Joan  Arc,  b)'  name  of^hir  father  (a  sorie  dieei>heard)  James  of  Arc,  and  Isabell  hnr 
mother,  brought  up  poorlie  in  their  trade  of  keeping  cattel,  bom  at  Domprin  (therefore 
reported  by  Bale,  Jone  Domprin)  upon  Meuse  in  Lorraine  within  the  diocesse  of  Thoule. 
Oi  favour  was  she  counted  Ukeeome,  of  person  stronglie  made  and  manlie,  of  courage 
great,  hardie,  and  stout  withallj  and  understandcr  of  counsels  though  she  were  not  at 
tnem.  great  semblance  of  chastitie  both  of  bodie  and  behaviour,  the  name  of  Jesus  in  hir 
moutn  about  all  hir  businesses,  humble,  obedient,  and  fasting  diverse  days  in  the  week. 
A  person  (as  their  bookes  make  hir)  raised  up  by  power  divine,  only  for  succour  to  the 
French  estate,  then  deeplie  in  distreme,  in  whome,  for  planting  a  credit  the  rather,  first 
the  companie  that  toward  the  Dolphin  did  conduct  hir,  through  places  all  dangerous.  a» 
holden  by  the  English,  where  she  never  was  afore,  all  the  waie  and  by  nightertele  safely 
did  she  lead  :  then  at  the  Dolphins  sending  by  hir  assignement,  from  saint  Katharin^ 
church  of  Fierbois  in  Touraine  (where  she  never  had  been  and  knew  not),  in  a  secret 
place  there  among  old  iron,  appointed  she  hir  sword  to  be  sought  out  and  brought  bin 
that  with  five  fioure  delices  was  graven  on  both  sides,  wherewith  she  fought  and  dja 
manie  slaughters  by  hir  owno  hands.  In  warfar  rode  she  in  armour,  capapie  and 
mustered  as  a  man,  before  hir  an  ensigne  all  white,  whenn  was  Jesus  Chiist  painted 
with  a  fioure  dclicc  in  his  hand. 

"  Unto  the  Dolphin  into  his  ^allerie  when  first  she  was  brought,  and  he  shadowing 
himselfe  behind,  setting  other  gaic  lords  before  him  to  try  hir  cunning  from  all  the  com- 
panie,  with  a  salutation  (that  indeed  marred  all  the  matter)  she  pickt  him  out  alone, 
who  thereupon  had  hir  to  the  end  of  the  gallerie,  where  she  held  hini  an  houre  in  secret 
and  private  talke,  that  of  his  privie  chamber  was  thought  verie  long,  and  therefore 
would  have  broken  it  off;  but  he  made  them  a  signe  to  let  hir  sale  on." 

(4)  Scene  II.— 

Now  am  I  like  fhat^roud  intulUng  ship. 
Which  Caaar  and  hie  fortune  hare  at  onc$^ 

This  may  have  been  sumrested  by  a  passage  Steevens  found  in  Plutarch's  Life  of  Julias 
Caesar,  as  translated  by  If/^h  h~^  Cfo^sar  hearing  that,  straight  discovered  himselfe  unto 
the  maister  of  the  pynnase,  who  at  the  first  was  amazed  when  he  saw  him ;  but  Cawar, 
then  taking  him  by  the  hand,  sayd  imto  him,  good  fellow,  be  of  good  cheere,  forwardes 
hardily,  and  feare  not,  for  ihim  hast  Casar  ana  hie  fortune  with  thee." 

(5)  Scene  II. —  Was  MaJumet  inepired  with  a  dove  ?]  Mahomet,  it  is  related,  had  a 
dove,  "which  he  used  to  feed  with  wheat  out  of  his  ear:  which  dove,  when  it  was 
Qungry,  lighted  on  Mahomet* s  shoulder,  and  thrust  its  bill  in  to  find  its  breakfast ; 
Mahomet  persuading  the  rude  and  simple  Arabians  tiiat  it  was  the  Holy  Ghost  that  ^ve 

»  him  advice."— ikje  Sm  Waltek  Baleigh's  Jffittoryofthe  JForUl,  b.  i.  part  L  ch,  vi. 
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(6)  SCBNB  v.— 

A  tciuhj  byfeary  notforee^  like  Hannibal^ 
Drives  back  our  troops^  andeowpters  as  she  lists.'] 

Befcrring  to  Hannibal's  escape  by  the  stratagem  of  fixing  burning  twigs  on  the  horns 
-of  oxen,  as  told  in  Liry,  b.  xxii.  c.  xrL 

(7)  Scene  Y.-^Than  Shodop^s  of  Memphis.']  The  old  text  reads :~  " Rhodope*s 

-or  Memphis."  Capell  first  proposed  the  lection  usually  adopted.  Of  the  pyramids  near 
Memphis,  PHny  records  that  *^  the  fairest  and  most  commended  for  workmanship  was 
built  at  the  cost  and  charges  of  one  Hhodope,  a  verie  strumpet."  See  also  ^lian,  Var. 
His.  xiiL  33 ;  and  Strabo,  xvii.  p.  180. 

(8)  ScBXE  Y,—ThaH  tJte  riehr-JeweW  d  eofer  of  DariusJ  This  alludes  to  the  costly 
casket  which  Alexander  selected  nx)m  the  opima  spoiia  of  Darius  at  the  taking  of  Gaza, 
as  »>  befitting  shrine  for  the  Iliad  of  Homer.  "  In  what  price  the  noble  poemes  of  Honter 
were  holden  with  Alexattder  the  ^reat,  in  so  much  as  every  night  they  wer^  layd  under 

liis  pillow,  and  by  day  were  earned  iii  ike  rich  ieivell  (xfer  of  Darius f  lately  before 
Tanquished  by  him  in  battaile."^Px7TTENHAM's  Arte  of  Ettglish  JPbesiCj  chap.  viii. 


ACT  n. 

(t)  ScBNB  v. — Mortimer.]  *<ThiB  Edmond  Mortimer  was,  I  believe,  confounded  by 
the  author  of  this  play,  and  by  the  old  historians,  with  his  HngnntTi^  who  was  perhaps 
4ibout  thirty  years  ola  at  his  death.  Edmond  Mortimer  was  bom  in  December,  13Si2, 
and  consequently  at  the  time  of  his  death  was  thirty-two  years  old. 

**  This  xamilv  hod  great  possessions  in  Ireland,  in  consequence  of  the  marriage  of 
Lionel,  Duke  of  Clarence,  with  the  daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Ulster,  about  1353,  and  wenj 
long  connected  with  that  country.  Lionel  was  for  some  timd  Viceroy  of  Ireland,  and 
was  created  by  his  father,  Edward  III.,  Duke  of  Clarence^  in  consequence  of  possessing 
the  honour  oi  ClarCy  in  the  county  of  Thomond.  Edmund  Mortimer,  Earl  of  March, 
who  mairied  Philippa^  the  duke's  only  daughter,  succeeded  him  in  the  government  of 
Ireland,  and  died  in  his  office,  at  St.  Dominick's  Abbey.  ne<^  Cork,  in  December,  1381. 
His  son,  Boger  Mortimer^  was  twice  Vicegerent  of  Ireland,  and  was  slain  at  a  place 
•called  Kenles,  in  Ossor^',  in  1398.  Edmund,  his  son,  the  Mortimer  of  this  play,  was,  as 
has  been  already  mentioned,  also  Chief  Governor  of  Ireland,  in  the  years  14!23  and  1424, 
and  died  there  m  1425.  His  hej^hew  and  heir,  Richard,  Duke  of  York  (the  Plantagenet 
of  this  play),  was  in  1449  constituted  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  for  ten  years,  with 
^xtraoraimury  powers;  and  his  son  George  Duke  of  Clarence  (who  was  afterwards 
murdered  in  the  Tower)  was  bom  in  the  Castle  of  Dublin,  in  1450.  This  prince  filled 
the  same  office  which  so  many  of  his  ancestors  had  possessed,  being  constituted  Chief 
^vemor  of  Ireland  for  /(/»,  by  his  broth«i*  Edward  Iv .  in  the  third  year  of  his  reign. 

**  Perhaps  I  have  been  mistaken  in  one  assertion  which  I  have  made  in  the  former 
part  of  this  note ;  Mortimer  probably  did  not  take  his  title  of  Clarence  from  his  great 
Irish  possessions  (as  I  have  suggested),  but  rather  from  his  wife's  mother,  Elizabeth  lo 
Clare,  third  daughter  of  Gilbert  de  Clare,  Earl  of  Gloster,  and  sister  to  Gilbert  de  Clare, 
the  iMt  (of  that  name)  Earl  of  Gloster,  who  founded  Clare  Hall  in  Cambridge. 

**The  error  concerning  Edmund  Mortimer,  brother-in-law  to  Richard,  Earl  of 
Cambridge,  having  been  *  kept  in  captivity  untill  he  died,'  seems  to  have  arisen  from 
the  legend  of  Richard  Plantagenet,  Duke  of  Yorke,  in  the  *  3£irrour  for  Magistrates,' 
1575,  where  the  following  lines  are  found : — 

*  His  cursed  Km  ensued  his  cmell  path, 

*  And  kept  my  giltlease  eosin  strajt  in  durauneCf 

*  For  whome  my  father  hard  entreated  hath, 

*  But  living  hopelesse  of  his  life's  assuraunce, 

*  Hee  thought  it  best  by  poUitike  procuraunce 
<  To  slay  the  king,  and  so  restore  nis  frond ; 

'  Which  brought  nimself  to  an  infamous  end : 

*  So  whan  King  Henry,  of  that  name  the  fiftc, 
*•  Had  tane  my  father  m  his  conspiraoic, 

'  Hee,  from  mr  Edmund  all  the  olame  to  shifte, 
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*  Was  £&yne  to  say,  the  French  king  Charles,  his  alle j, 

•  Had  hyred  him  this  trayterous  act  to  trye ; 

'  For  which  condemned  shortly  hee  was  shun, 
« In  helping  right  this  was  my  fathex^s  gaine.' 


ICalokb. 


ACT  III. 
(1)  scBzcB  n.— 

These  are  the  city-gates,  the  gates  of  Bouen^ 
Through  which  ourpoliey  must  make  a  breach.] 

Both  Hall  and  Holinshed  relate,  in  nearly  the  some  words,  a  stratagem  employed  at  the 
siege  of  Evreux  in  1442,  which  furnished  the  poet  with  materials  for  this  scene . — **  The 
Frenchn^n,  a  little  before  this  season,  had  taken  the  town  of  Evreux  by  treason  of  a 
fisher.  Sir  Francis  the  Arrasonois  hearing  of  that  chance  apparelled  six  strong  fellowes, 
like  men  of  the  coontrie,  with  sacks  and  l^skets,  as  cariers  of  come  and  vittels,  and  sesit 
them  to  the  castell  of  ComilL  in  the  which  diverse  Englishmen  were  kept  as  prisoners, 
and  he  with  an  ambu^  of  IjigHshmen  laie  in  a  vallic  nigh  to  the  fortresse.  The  six 
counterfet  husbandmen  entered  the  castell  unsuspected,  and  streight  came  to  the 
chamber  of  the  capteine,  and  l&ieng  hands  on  him,  gare  knowledge  to  them  that  laic 
in  ambush  to  come  to  their  aid.  The  which  suddemie  made  foortb,  and  entered  the 
castell,  slue  and  tooke  all  the  Frenchmen,  and  set  the  Englishmen  at  libertie :  which 
thing  doono,  they  set  fire  in  the  castell,  and  departed  to  liune  with  their  bootie  and 
prisoners." — Hounsued. 


ACT  IV. 

(1)  Scene  1.— 

Or  whether  that  such  cowards  ought  to  wear 
This  ornament  of  knighthood^  yea,  orno.'] 

The  imputation  of  cowardice  which  for  a  short  time  dimmed  the  lame  of  Sir  John 
Fastolfe,  arose  at  the  battle  of  Patay,  where  the  English  forces  under  Lord  Talbot, 
consisting  of  about  six  thousand  men,  were  suddenly  assailed  by  the  French,  in  numbecs 
of  nearly  four  to  one.  *'  The  Englishmen  had  not  le}'sure  to  put  themselves  in  anv, 
after  they  h^d  pight  up  their  stakes  before  their  Archers,  so  that  there  ii-as  no  remediie 
but  to  fight  at  aorenture.  This  battaile  continued  by  the  space  of  three  lon^  honres: 
for  the  Englishmen,  though  they  were  oppressed  with  multitude  of  their  enimies,  vet 
thev  never  fled  backe  one  footc,  tyl  theyr  Uaptayno  the  Lord  Talbot  was  sore  wonnoel 
at  uie  backe,  and  so  token.  Then  theyr  heartes  began  to  faint,  and  they  fledde,  in 
which  flight  were  slaine  above  twelve  hundred,  and  fortio  taken,  of  whome  the  Lorde 
Talbot,  mo  Lorde  Scales,  the  Lord  Hungerforde,  and  Sir  Thomas  Bampston,  were 
chiefe.  ♦  ♦  ♦  From  this  battail  departed,  without  any  stroke  striken,  sir  John 
Fastolfe,  the  same  yeare  for  his  vaUantnesse  elected  into  the  order  of  the  Garter,  for 
which  cause  the  Duke  of  Bedforde  tooke  from  him  the  Image  of  saint  George,  and  his 
Crarter,  though  afterward,  by  meano  of  friends  and  apparaunt  causes  of  good  excuse, 
the  same  were  to  him  againe  delivered  agaynst  the  myndo  of  the  Lorde  Talbot." — 
Holinshed. 

<2)  Scene  II. — T^an  famine,  quarter ina  steel,  and  cUmhing  ^/r.l  So  in  Hall  :— 
**  The  Goddesso  of  warre,  called  Bcllona— hath  these  three  hand  maides  ever  of  neces- 
sitie  attendyng  on  her ;  Bloud,  Fire,  and  Famine ;  whiche  thre  damosels  be  of  that 
force  and  strength  that  every  one  of  them  alone  is  able  and  sufficient  to  torment  and 
afflict  a  proud  prince ;  and  they  all  joyued  togeUier  are  of  puissance  to  destroy  the  most 
populous  countrey  and  most  ridiest  region  of  the  world." 

(3)  Scene  YIL^Fnter  Soldiers,  bearing  the  body  of  John  Talbot.]  This  John  Talbot 
was  the  earl's  eldest  son  by  a  second  wife ;  ho  was  created  Viscount  Lisle  in  1451,  only 
two  years  before  the  engagement  in  which  his  father  and  lie  were  killed.    The  circom- 
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sttnoes  atiendinf  the  death  of  the  "renowned  Talbot'?  and  his  gallant  son  are 
graphically  told  by  Hall :— <*  When  the  Knglishmmi  were  come  to  the  place  where  the 
Frenchmen  were  encamped,  in  the  which  were  iii.  C  peoes  of  brasse,  beside  divers  other 
small  peces,  and  subtill  Engynes  to  the  Englishmen  onknowen,  and  nothing  suspected, 
they  lyghted  al  on  fote,  the  erle  of  Shrewesbuiy  only  except,  which  because  of  his  age, 
rode  on  a  litle  hakeney,  and  fought  fiercely  with  the  Frenchmen,  and  gat  thcntre  of 
their  cam^,  and  by  tyne  force  entered  into  the  same.  This  conllict  continued  in 
doubtftiU  jinigement  of  victory  two  longe  houres :  duryngo  which  fight  the  lordes  of 
Hontambui  and  Humadayre,  with  a  great  oompanye  of  Frenohemen  entered  the 
bdttayle,  and  began  a  newielde,  and  soda3mly  the  gonners  perceivynge  the  Englishmen 
to  approche  nere,  discharged  their  ordinance,  and  slew  iii.  C  persons,  nere  to  the  erle, 
who  perceivynge  the  imminent  ieopardy.  and  subtile  labirynth,  in  the  which  he  and 
l^s  J^pl^  were  enclosed  and  Ulaqueate,  aespisynge  his  owne  savegarde,  and  desirynge 
welbeloved  sonne  the  lord  Lisle,  w"      '      '       '     ' 


the  fife  of  his  entierly  and  welbeloved  sonne  the  lord  Lisle,  wified,  advertised,  and 
counsailled  hym  to  departe  out  of  the  felde,  and  to  save  hym  selfe.  But  when  the  sonne 
had  aunswercd  that  it  was  neither  honest  nor  natural  for  him,  to  leve  his  father  in  the 
extreme  icopard ye  of  hys  life,  and  that  hd  would  taste  of  that  draught,  which  his  father 
and  parent  should  assay  and  bejOTi :  the  noble  erle  and  comfortable  caiptayn  eayd  to 
him :  Oh  sonne,  sonne,  I  thy  father  which  onely  hath  bene  the  terror  ^nd  scour^  of 
the  French  people  so  many  yeres,  which  hath  subverted  so  many  townes,  and  profligate 
and  discomnted  so  many  of  them  in  open  battayle,  and  marcial  conflict,  neither  can 
here  dye,  for  the  honor  of  my  countrey,  without  jreat  laude  and  perpetuall  fame,  nor 
flye  or  depart  without  perpetuall  shame  and  continualle  infamy.  But  because  this  is 
thy  first  loumey  and  enterprise,  neither  thy  flyeng  shall  redounde  to  thy  shame,  nor 
thy  death  to  thy  elory :  for  as  hardy  a  man  wisely  fiieth,  as  a  temerarious  person 
foushely  abidethe,  thcreforo  the  fleyng  of  me  shal  be  the  dishonor,  not  only  of  me  and 
my  progenie,  but  also  a  discomfiture  of  all  my  company  :  thy  departure  shall  save  thy 
lyfe  and  maJce  thee  able  another  tyme,  if  I  oe  slaj-ne  to  revenge  my  death  and  to  do 
honor  to  thy  Prince  and  profyt  to  nis  Bcaune.  But  nature  so  wrought  in  the  sonne, 
that  neither  desire  of  Ijrfe,  nor  thought  of  securitie,  could  withdraw  or  pluck  him  from 
his  natural  &ther :  Who  consideryng  the  constancy  of  his  chyld,  and  the  great  daunger 
that  they  stode  in,  comforted  his  soldiours,  cheared  Ms  capitayns,  and  valeantly  set  on 
his  enemies,  and  slew  of  them  more  in  number  than  he  had  in  his  company,  ^ut  his 
enemies  havyng  a  greater  company  of  men,  and  more  abunda'nco  of  ordinaunce  then 
before  had  bene  sene  in  a  battayle,  irrst  shot  him  through  the  thyghe  with  a  handgonne, 
and  slew  his  horse,  and  cowardly  killed  him,  Ivcnge  on  the  around,  whome  they  never 
durst  loke  in  the  face,  whyle  he  stode  on  his  fete,  and  with  aim,  there  dyed  manfully 
hys  sonne  the  lord  Lisle.'* 


ACT  V. 

(1)  BcswE  in.— 

You  speedy  helpera^  that  are  etthstitutee 
Under  the  lordly  monarch  of  the  norihy 
Appear.] 

^*  The  snonarch  of  tlte  North  was  Zimimar,  one  of  the  four  principal  devils  invoked  by 
witches.  The  others  were,  Amaimon  king  of  the  East,  Goraon  king  of  the  South.  4nd 
Goap  king  of  the  West.  Under  these  devil  kings  were  devil  marquesses,  dukes,  prelates, 
knights,  presidents,  and  carls.  They  are  all  enumerated,  from  Wier  J)e  praetigiis 
deemonumy  in  Soot's  Discoverie  of  JFiteherafty  book  xv.  c.  2  and  3." — Doves. 

(2)  ScBNB  m. — La  Pucellc  ie  taken.]  In  illustration  of  the  capture  and  martyrdom 
of  this  heroic  female,' the  accompanving  extracts  from  a  brief  memoir  of  her  by  Lord 
Mahon,  (Quarterly  Beview,  No.  136,)  are  well  deserving  pcrpetiiation  ;— 

"  On  leaving  Picardy  in  the  preceding  year,  Charles  had  confided  his  newly-acquired 
fortress  of  Compi^nie  to  the  cuiirge  of  Guillaume  de  Flavy,  a  captain  of  tried  bravery, 
l^nt,  even  beyond  nis  compeers  in  that  age,  harsh  and  pitiless.  Be  was  now  besieged 
by  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  at  the  head  of  a  powerful  army.  Joan,  hearing  of  his 
danger,  courageously  resolved  to  share  his  fortunes,  and  threw  herself  into  the  place  on 
the  24th  of  May,  accompanied  by  XaintndUes,  Ohabannes,  Valporga,  and  other  knights 
of  renown.  The  very  evening  of  her  arrival,  she  headed  the  garrison  in  a  sally  on  tho 
aide  of  the  bridge  across  the  Oise.  She  found  the  Burgundians  scattered  and  unprepared ; 
twice  she  drove  them  trom  their  entrenchments,  but,  seeing  their  numbers  increase 
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every  moment,  the  gave  the  Bu:iial  to  retreat,  herself  maintaining  the  post  of  honour, 
the  last  of  the  rear>guard.  Ifever  had  she  shown  greater  intrepidity ;  but  as  she 
approached  the  town>gate,  she  found  it  partly  closed,  so  that  but  few  could  press  in 
together :  confusion  spread  amongst  her  mends,  less  eager  to  succour  her  than  to  sare 
themselres,  and  she  found  herself  surrounded  by  her  enemies.  Still  she  made  those 
before  her  recoil,  and  mi^t  have  effected  her  retreat,  when  an  archer  from  Picardy, 
coming  up  from  behind,  seized  her  by  her  coat  of  crimson  velvet,  and  drew  her  from  her 
horse  to  the  ground.  She  struggled  to  rise  again^  and  reached  the  outer  fosse :  there, 
however,  the  was  overpowered,  and  compelled  to  surrender  to  Lionel,  a  bastard  of 
Vendone,*  and  a  soldier  in  the  company  of  John  of  Luxemburg.  The  battlements  of 
Compiftgne  have  lon^  since  mouldered  awav ;  choked  by  the  foUen  fra^ents,  the  foase 
is  once  more  level  with  the  plain ;  even  toe  old  bridge  has  hem  repUced  by  another 
higher  up  Uie  stream — yet,  amidst  all  these  manifold  changes,  the  preciM  spot  of  the 
cata^Tophe  is  still  pointed  out  by  popular  tradition  to  the  passing  stranger.    «     •    * 

<*  The  captive  heroine  was  first  conducted  to  the  quarters  of  John  of  Luxemburg* 
and  transfenred  in  succotffion  to  the  prisons  of  Beaurevolr,  Arras,  and  Lo  Crotoy,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Somme.  She  made  two  intrepid  attempts  to  escape.  Once  she  had  broken 
a  passage  through  the  wall,  but  was  arrested  on  her  way,  and  still  more  closely 
confined.  Another  time  she  threw  herself  headlong  from  tne  summit  of  her  prison 
tower,  but  was  taken  up  senseless  on  the  ground. 

•  •  •  «  «  •'•  • 

"The  English  were,  however,  impatient  to  hold  the  prisoner  in  their  own  hands; 
and,  in  the  month  of  November,  1430,  she  was  purchasea  trcm.  John  of  Luxemburg  for 
a  sum  of  ten  thousand  livres.  Her  cruel  treatment  in  her  new  captivity  is  well 
described  by  M.  de  Barante : — *  Joan  was  taken  to  Bouen,  where  were  then  tne  young 
King  Henry  and  all  the  chiefs  of  the  English.  She  was  led  into  the  great  t6wer  of  the 
castle,  an  iron  cage  was  made  for  her,  and  her  feet  were  secured  by  a  chain.  The 
English  aicherswho  guarded  her  treated  her  with  gross  contumely,  and  more  than  onco 
attempted  violence  towards  her.  Nor  were  they  merely  common  soldiers  who  showed 
^mselves  cruel  and  violent  towards  her.  The  Sire  oe  lAixembourg,  whose  prisoner 
she  had  been,  happening  to  pass  through  Bouen.  went  to  see  her  in  her  prison,  accom- 
panied by  the  Earl  of  Warwick  and  the  Earl  of  Stafford.t  '*  Joan,"  said  he  in  iest, 
*<  I  am  come  to  put  you  to  ransom,  but  you  will  have  to  promise  never  again  to  bear 
arms  against  us.^'  "  Ah  !  man  DieUf  you  are  Laughing  at  me,"  said  she,  "  yon  have 
neither  the  will  nor  the  power  to  ransom  me.  I  know  well  that  the  English  will  cause 
me  to  die,  thinking  that  after  my  death  they  will  win  back  the  kingdom  of  Fnoice ; 
but  even  were  they  a  hundred  thousand  Godaams  more  than  they  are,  they  shall  never 
have  this  kingdom."  Incensed  at  these  words,  the  Earl  of  Staflord  drew  his  dagger  to 
strike  her,  but  was  prevented  by  the  Earl  of  "Warwick.* 

**  The  forebodings  of  the  unhappy  woman  were  but  too  true ;  her  doom  was  indeed 
already  sealed.  •  •  ♦  •  On  tne  21  st  of  Februarj%  1431,  Joan  was  brought  for  the 
first  time  before  her  judges.  She  underwent,  nearly  on  sncoessive  da}'s,  fifreen 
examinations.  The  scene  was  the  castle-chapel  at  Bouen ;  and  she  appeared  clad,  as  of 
yore,  in  military  attire,  but  loaded  with  cnains.  Undepressed  either  by  her  faHep. 
fortunes,  or  by  her  long  and  cruel  captivity,  she  displayed  in  her  answers  the  mma 
courageous  spirit  with  which  she  had  acfenaeid  Orleans  and  stormed  Jargean.  Nor  was 
it  courage  only ;  her  plain  and  clear  good  sense  often  seemed  to  retrieve  her  want  of 
education,  ana  to  pierce  through  the  subtle  wiles  and  artifices  elaborately  prepared  to 
ensnare  her.  Thus,  for  example,  she  was  asked  whether  she  knew  hereelr  to  be  in  the 
grace  of  God  ?  Had  she  answered  in  the  affirmative,  then  arrogance  and  presumption 
would  forthwith  have  been  charged  upon  her ;  if  in  me  negative,  she  would  have  oeen 
treated  as  guilty  by  her  own  confession.  *  It  is  a  great  matter,'  she  said,  *■  to  reply  to 
such  a  question.'  'So  great  a  matter/  interposed  one  of  the  assessors  touched  with 
pity,— his  name  deserves  to  be  recorded:  it  was  Jean  Fabry, — *  that  the  prisoner  is  not 
bound  in  law  to  answer  it.'  *  You  had  better  be  silent,'  said  the  Bishop  of  Beauvais 
fiercely  to  Fabnr ;  and  he  repeated  the  question  to  Joan.  *  If  I  am  not  in  the  jgrace  of 
God,'  she  said,  *I  pray  God  that  it  maybe  vouchsafed  to  me;  if  I  am,  1  pray  God  that 
I  may  be  preserved  in  it.'    •    ♦    » 

*'The  two  points  on  which  Joan's  enemies  and  iudges  (the  termi  are  here  synony- 
mous) mainly  relied  were — first,  the  *  Tree  of  tne  Fairies,'  near  Domremy ;  and 
secondly,  the  banner  borne  by  herself  in  battle.  Both  of  these  it  was  attempted  to 
connect  with  evil  spirits  or  magical  spells.  As  to  the  first,  Joan  replied,  clearly  and 
simply,  that  she  haa  often  been  round  the  tree  in  procession  with  the  other  maid«i«  of 
the  village,  bat  had  never  beheld  any  of  her  visions  at  that  spot.    With  regard  to  the 

*  NotYendome,  as  most  writers  have  eupposed.  The  place  meant  is  now  called 
Wandomme,  in  the  D^partement  du  Pas  de  Calais.— Quicherat,  'Procis  de  Jeanne 
d'Arc,'  vol,  i.  p.  13. 

t  Not  Strafford,  as  written  by  M.  do  Barante. 
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banner,  the  declared  Uutt  she  had  aasmned  it  in  battle  on  parpo«e  to  spwre  the  lanoe  and 
the  sword ;  that  she  wished  not  to  lull  any  one  with  her  own  hand,  and  that  she  never 
had. 

•  •••«•• 

^'  So  plain  and  candid  had  been  the  eeneral  tenor  of  her  answers,  that  it  being  referred 
to  the  assessors  whether  or  not  she  would  be  put  to  the  rack,  in  hopes  of  extorting 
farther  revelations,  only  two  were  found  to  vote  in  favour  of  this  atrocious  proposal. 
It  is  said  that  one  of  our  countrynxen  present  at  the  trial  was  so  much  struck  with 
the  evident  Rood  fEUth  of  her  replies,  tluit  he  could  not  forbear  exclaiming^  '  A  worthy 
woman — ^if  she  were  only  English ! '  * 


**  Her  judges,  however^  heedless  of  her  innoce^ice,  or  perhaps  only  the  more  inflamed 
by  it,  drew  up  twelve  articles  of  accusation,  upon  the  grounos  of  sorcery  and  heresy, 
which  articles  were  eagerly  confirmed  by  the  university  of  jParis.  On  the  24th  of  May,  ^ 
1431, — the  very  day  on  which  Joan  had  been  taken  prisoner  the  year  before — she  was 
led  to  the  churchyard  before  Saint  Ouen,  where  two  scaffolds  haa  been  raised ;  on  tho 
one  stood  the  Cfurdinal  of  Winchester,  the  Bishop  of  Beauvais.  and  several  prelates ; 
the  other  was  designed  for  the  Maid,  and  for  a  preacher  named  Erard.  The  preacher 
then  began  his  sermon,  which  was  filled  with  the  most  vehement  invectives  against 
herself:  these  she  bore  with  perfect  patience ;  but  when  he  came  to  the  words :  *  Your 
King,  that  heretic  and  that  schismatic,'  she  could  not  forbear  exclaiming  aloud,  *  Speak 
of  me,  but  do  not  speak  of  the  King— he  is  a  good  Christian  ....  By  my  faith,  sir,  I 
can  swear  to  you,  as  my  life  shall  answer  for  it,  that  he  is  the  noblest  of  all  Christians, 
and  not  such  as  you  say.'  The  Bishop  of  Beauvais,  much  incensed,  directed  the  guards 
to  stop  her  voice,  and  the  preacher  proceeded  At  his  conclusion,  a  formula  of  aDJura- 
tion  was  presented  to  Joan  for  her  signature.  It  was  neoessan*,  in  the  first  plac^  to 
explain  to  her  what  was  the  meaning  of  the  word  abjuration ;  she  then  exclaimed  that 
she  had  nothing  to  abjure,  for  that  whatever  she  had  done  was  at  the  command  of  God ; 
but  she  was  eagerly  pressed  with  arguments  and  widi  entreaties  to  sign.  At  the  same 
time,  the  prelates  pomted  to  the  public  hangman,  who  stood  close  by  in  his  car,  ready 
to  hour  her  away  to  instant  death  if  she  refuiKd.  Thus  urged,  Joan  said  at  length :  *  1 
would  si^  rather  than  bum,'  and  put  her  mark  to  the  paper.f  The  object,  however, 
was  to  suk  her  in  public  estimation ;  and  with  that  view,  oy  another  most  unworthy 
artifice,  a  much  fuller  and  more  enlicit  confession  of  her  errors  was  afterwards  made 
pubU^  instead  of  the  one  which  had  been  read  to  her,  and  which  she  had  rc^y  signed. 

**  Tne  submission  of  Joan  having  been  thus  extorted,  the  Bishop  of  Beauvais  pro- 
ceeded to  pass  sentence  in  tho  name  of  the  tribunal.  He  announced  to  her,  that  out  of 
'  grace  and  moderation '  her  life  should  be  spared,  but  that  the  remainder  of  it  must  bo 
passed  in  prison,  *  with  the  bread  of  ^ef  and  the  water  of  anguish  for  her  food.'  X 
Joan  heara  the  sentence  unmoved,  saymg  only:  *  Well,  then,  ye  men  of  the  church, 
lead  me  to  your  own  prisons,  and  let  me  no  longer  remain  in  the  nands  of  these  English.' 
But  she  was  taken  back  to  the  same  dungeon  as  before. 

**I9^or  was  it  designed  that  her  life  should  indeed  be  spared.  Her  enemies  only  hoped, 
by  a  short  delay  and  a  pretended  lenity,  to  palliate  tho  guilt  of  her  murder,  or  to  heap 
a  neavier  load  upon  her  memory.  She  nad  promised  to  resume  a  female  dress ;  and  it 
is  related  that  a  suit  of  men's  apparel  was  placed  in  her  cell,  and  her  own  removed 
during  the  night ;  so  that  she  haa  no  other  choice  next  morning  but  to  clothe  herself 
again  in  the  forbidden  garments.  Such  is  the  common  version  of  tho  story.  But  \yo 
greatly  fear  that  a  darker  and  a  sadder  tale  remains  behind.  A  priest,  named  Martin 
rAdvenu,  who  was  allowed  to  receive  her  confession  at  this  period,  and  to  shrive  her  in 
her  dying  moments,  was  afterwards  examined  at  the  trial  of  revision,  and  declared  that 
an  English  lord  (wt  millourt  d*  Angleterre)  had  entered  her  prison  and  attempted  violence ; 
that,  on  his  departure,  she  was  found  witn  her  face  disfigured  and  in  tears ;  and  that  she 
had  resumed  men's  apparel  as  a  more  effectual  safeguard  to  her  honour.} 

**But  whether  the  means  employed  in  this  infamous  transaction  were  of  fraud  or  of 
force,  tiie  object  was  clearly  tne  same — to  find  a  pretext  for  further  rigour.  For, 
accordiog  to  tne  rules  of  the  Liquisition,  it  was  not  heresy  in  the  first  instance,  but  only 
a  relapse  into  heresy,  that  could  be  punished  with  deam.  No  sooner,  then,  was  the 
Bishop  of  Beauvais  apprised  of  Joan's  change  of  dress  than  he  hastened  to  the  prison  to 
convict  her  of  the  fact.  He  asked  her  whether  she  had  heard  *her  Voices'  again .^ 
'I  have,'  answered  Joan;  *•  St.  Catherine  and  St  Margaret  have  reproved  me  for  my 

*  '  Cest  nne  bonne  fSBmin&--d  elle  ^tait  Anglaise ! '  Supplement  aux  M^moiresy 
Collection,  voL  viii.  p.  294. 

t  Deposition,  at  the  Trial  of  Bevision,  of  Massien,  a  priest  and  rural  dean,  who  had 
stood  by  her  side  on  the  scaffold.— QuicuebaTj  Jhroeii,  toL  i.  p.  8. 

.  *  Au  pain  de  douleurs  et  k  I'eau  d'angoisse.' — OoUectum  dea  M^moiret,  vol.  viii. 
p.  304. 

6  Compare  Sismondi,  vol.  ziii.  p.  190,  -vith  the  Supplement  aux  M4moxrt9  (Collection, 
vol.  viii  p.  304). 
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weakness  in  signmg  the  abjuration,  and  commanded  me  to  resume  the  dress  whidi  I 
wore  by  the  appointment  at  God/  This  was  enough ;  the  Bishop  and  his  compeers 
straightway  pronounced  her  a  heretic  relapsed :  no  pardon  couM  now  be  granted^ 
scarce  any  daaj  allowed. 

'*  At  daybreak,  on  the  30th  of  Hay,  her  confessor,  Martin  VAdrenn,  was  directed  to 
enter  ner  cell  and  prepare  her  for  her  coming  doom— to  be  burned  aHre  that  yery  day 
in  the  market-placw  of  Bouen.  At  first  hearing  this  barbarous  sentence  the  Haid^s 
firmness  forsook  her  for  some  moments ;  she  burst  into  piteous  cries,  and  tore  her  hair 
in  agony,  loudly  appealing  to  Gbd,  ^  the  great  Judge,'  against  the  wrongs  and  crueltiea 
ioiie  her.  But  ere  long  regaining  her  serene  demeanour,  she  made  her  last  confession 
to  the  priest,  and  reoeiTed  the  Holy  Sacrament  from  his  hands.  At  nine  o'clock* 
having  been  ordered  to  array  herself  for  the  last  time  in  female  attire,  she  was  placed  in 
the  hangman's  car,  with  her  confessor  and  some  other  persons,  and  was  escorted  to  the 
place  of  execution  by  a  party  of  English  soldiers.  •  •  ♦  *  At  the  market-place  fit  is 
now  adorned  by  a  statue  to  her  memory^  she  found  the  wood  ready  piledi,  ana  the 
Bishop  of  Beaurais,  with  the  Cardinal  of  Winchester  and  other  prelates,  awaiting  ^uar 
Tictim.  First  a  sermcu  was  read,  and  then  her  sentence ;  at  this  her  tears  flowed 
afresh,  but  she  knelt  down  to  pray  with  her  confessor,  and  asked  for  a  cross.  There 
was  none  at  hand,  and  one  was  sent  for  to  a  neighbouring  church ;  meanwhile  an 
English  soldier  made  another  by  breaking  his  staff  asunder,  and  this  cross  she  deroutiy 
cUu^>ed  to  her  breast.  But  the  other  soldiers  were  already  murmuring  at  these  long 
delays.  *How  now,  priest?*  said  the^  to  I'Advcnu;  *do  you  mean  to  make  us  ctine 
here  ?  *  At  length  their  fierce  impatience  was  indulged ;  the  ill-fated  woman  was 
bound  to  the  stake,  i^nd  upon  her  head  was  placed  a  mitre  with  the  following  words 
inscribed: — 

*  BERETIQUE  RELAPSE,  APOSTATE,  IDOLATEE.' 

The  Bishop  of  Beauvais  drew  nigh  just  after  the  pile  was  kindled ;  *  It  is  you,*  said  she 
to  him,  *  who  have  brought  me  to  this  death.'  To  the  very  last,  as  I'Advenu  states  in 
his  deposition,  she  continued  to  protest  and  maintain  that  her  Voices  were  true  and 
unfei^^ied,  and  that  in  obeying  them  she  had  obeyed  the  will  of  God.  As  the  fiame» 
increaised,  she  bid  I'Advenu  stand  further  from  her  side,  but  still  hold  the  cross  aloft, 
that  her  latest  look  on  earth  might  fall  on  the  Redeemer's  blessed  si^n.  And  the  last 
word  which  she  was  heard  to  speak  ere  she  expired  was— Jesus.  Several  of  the  preUtea 
and  assessors  had  already  withdrawn  in  horror  from  the  sight,  and  others  were  melted 
to  tears.  But  the  Cardinal  of  Winchester,  still  unmoved,  gave  orders  that  the  aahes 
and  bones  of  *  the  heretic '  should  be  collected  and  cast  into  the  Seine.  SucJi  was  ^ 
end  of  Joan  of  Arc— in  her  death  the  martyr,  as  in  her  life  the  champion,  of  her 
country." 
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THE  SECOND  PABT  OF 

KING  HENEY  THE  SIXTH. 


PBET.TAfTNARY  NOTICE. 

"The  Second  Part  of  Henry  the  Sixt,  \7iti1  the  death  of  the  Gk>od  Dnke 
Hvmfrey,"  was  first  printed  in  its  complete  form,  in  the  folio  of  1623.  In 
the  brief  notice  prefixed  to  the  foregoing  drama,  we  have  ventured  an 
opinion  that  the  two  plays,  or  one  play  divided  into  two  parts,  called 
"The  First  Part  of  the  Contention,"  &c.*  and  "The  True  Tra^e," 
&c.,t  afterwards  published  by  Pavier,  under  the  title  of  "The  Whole 
Contention,"  &a,J  were  not,  as  Malone  has  laboured  to  prove,  the  produc- 
tion of  a  preceding  writer,  but  were  Shakespeare's  first  sketches  (surrep- 
titiously and  inaccurately  printed)  of  what  he  subsequently  re- wrote,  and 
entitled  "  The  Second  and  Third  Parts  of  Henry  VI." 

In  expressing  this  opinion,  we  must  not  bo  xmderstood  to  go  the  extreme 
length  of  ascribing  the  whole  of  these  two  pieces  to  Shakespeare.  Much 
in  them  unquestionably  belongs  to  another  and  a  very  different  hand ;  but 
the  greater  portion,  especially  in  "  The  First  Part  of  the  Contention," 
appears  to  our  judgment  far  beyond  the  reach  of  any  other  writer  of  the 
age.  Such,  too,  we  are  pleased  to  find,  is  the  view  entertained  by  Mr. 
HalliweU.  In  his  Introduction  to  the  excellent  reprint  of  these  two 
dramas  for  the  Shakespeare  Society,  in  1843,  after  a  careful  revision  of 
the  evidence  in  opposition  to  the  claims  of  Shakespeare  to  their  author- 

*  "  The  First  part  of  the  Contention  betwixt  the  two  famous  Houses  of  Yorke  and 
Lancaster,  with  the  death  of  the  good  Duke  Humphrey :  And  the  banishment  and  death 
of  the  Duke  oii^ufolke^  and  the  Tragicall  end  of  the  pioud  Cardinall  of  Winchester^ 
with  the  notable  BebeUion  of  lacke  Qxde :  And  the  Luke  of  Yorhie  first  elame  vnto 
the  Crotime.  London,  Pxinted  by  Thomas  Creed,  for  Thomas  Millington,  and  are  to  be 
sold  at  his  shop  mder  Saint  Peters  Church  in  Cornwall.    1594." 

t  "  The  True  Tragedie  of  Richard  Duke  of  Yorke,  and  the  death  of  good  King  Henri© 
the  Sixt,  mth  the  whole  contention  betweene  the  two  Houses  Lducaster  and  Torke,  as  it 
was  snndrie  times  acted  by  the  B^t  Honourable  the  Earle  of  Pombrooke  his  seruants. 
Printed  at  Lcmdon  by  P.  S.,  for  Thomas  BiiUmgton,  and  are  to  be  told  at  his  shoppe 
vnder  Saint  Pkters  Church  in  Oomwal.    1696." 

1  "  The  Whole  Contention  betweene  the  two  Famous  Houses,  Lancaster  and  Torke. 
With  the  Tragioall  ends  of  the  good  Duke  Humfrey,  Richard  Duke  of  Torke,  and  King 
Honrie  Uie  sixt.  Diuided into  two  Parts:  And  newly  corrected  and  enlarged.  Written 
by  William  Shakespeare,  Gent.    Printed  at  London,  for  T.  P." 
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ship,  this  judioions  authority  well  obserree: — ^"  There  are  so  many 
passages  in  the  two  plays  now  reprinted,  that  seem  almost  beyond  the 
power  of  any  of  Shakespeare's  predecessors  or  oontemporaries,  perhaps 
even  not  excepting  Marlowe,  that,  as  one  method  of  explaining  away  the 
difficulties  which  attend  a  belief  in  Malone's  theory,  my  conjecture  that 
when  these  plays  were  printed  in  1594  and  1595,  they  induded  the  first 
additione  which  SJiakeepeare  made  to  the  originals^  does  not  seem  impro- 
bable, borne  out,  as  it  is,  by  an  examination  of  the  early  editions.  If  I 
am  so  fai  correct,  we  have  yet  to  discover  the  originals  of  the  two  parts  of 
the  *  Ck)ntention,'  as  well  as  that  of  1  Henry  YI." 


H^txitiu   "^tpntxAt^. 


ofthe'Exn^s 
party. 


EiNO  Henby  thb  Sixth. 

HuMPRBBT,i>M(^o/Gloacester,AM  XJncU. 

Cabdinal  Bbaufobt,  Buhop  of  Win- 
chester, Qrtat  Uncle  to  iJie  King. 

BiCHABD  Plantagenet,  Dukc  qf  Yoik. 

Edtvasd  and  Bichabd,  hU  Sons. 

Duke  of  Soxebset, 

Duke  of  Suffolk, 

Duke  of  Buckinohah, 

lobd  cuffobd, 

Yoxr»G  Cliffobd,  his  Son, . 

£abl  of  Salisbubt,     )  o/M«Torkiftt 

Eabl  of  Wabwick,      )        party. 

LoBD  Scales,  Oovemor  of  the  Tower. 

liOBD  Say. 

Sui  Humphbey    Stafford,   and  hit 
Brother. 

Siii  John  Stanley. 

A  Sca-Captain,  Master,  and  Master'^  Mate, 
and  Waltbb  WHrrMORB. 


Two  Gentlemen,  Friaonert  with  Suffolk. 
Vaux. 

Hume  and  Southwell,  two  Priests, 
BoLiNGBROKB,  0  Oot^'urer, 
A  Spirit  raised  by  JUm. 
Thomas  Hobnbr,  an  Annourer, 
Peteb,  his  man. 
Clerk  o/*  Chatham. 
Mayor  of^t,  Alban's. 
SiMPOOX,  an  Impostor. 
Two  Murderers. 
'  Jack  Cade,  a  SebcL 
Geobge,  John,  Dick,  Smith  the  Wearer, 

Michael,  ^.  hisfoUotcers. 
Albxandeb  Iden,  a  Kentish  GentUmmm, 

Maboabet,  Queen  to  King  Henrj-. 
Eleanor,  Duchess  o/"  Gloucester. 
Maboery  Joubdain,  a  Witch. 
Wife  \o  Simpcoz. 


LordSf  Ladies^  and  Attendants;  Petitioners^  Aldermen,  a  Serald,  a  Beadle^  Sherifs, 
and  Officers;  Citizens,  Frentices,  Falconers,  Guards,  Soldiers,  Messengers,  %e. 

SCESE,'-'Dispersedly  in  various  parU  0/ England. 
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ACT    I. 

SCENE  I.— Londoiu    A  Room  of  State  in  the  Palace. 

Flourish  of  Trumpets:  then  Hautboys.  Enter ^  on  one  side.  King 
Heney,  Duke  op  Gloucester,  Salisbury,  Warwick,  and 
Cardinal  Beaufort  ;  on  the  other^  Queen  Margaret,  led  in 
by  Suffolk;  York,  Somerset,  Buckingham,  and  others 
following. 

SuF.  As  by  youriigh  imperial  majesty 
I  had  in  charge  at  my  depart  for  France, 
As  procurator  to  yonr  excellence, 
To  marry  princess  Margaret  for  your  grace ; 
So,  in  the  femous  ancient  city  Tours, — 
In  presence  of  the  kings  of  France  and  Sicil, 
The  dukes  of  Orleans,  Calaber,  Bretaigne,  and  Alen^on, 
Seven  earls,  twelve  barons,  and  twenty  reverend  bishops, 
I  have  perform'd  my  task,  and  was  espous'd ; 
And  humbly  now  upon  my  bended  knee. 
In  sight  0/ England  and  her  lordly  peers, 
Deliver  up  my  title  in  the  queen 
To  your  most  gracious  hands,  that  are  the  substance 
Of  that  great  shadow  I  did  represent ; 
The  happiest  gift  that  ever  marquess  gave, 
The  feirest  queen  that  ever  king  received. 

K.  Hen.  Suffolk,  arise. — Welcome,  queen  Margaret : 
I  can  express  no  kinder  sign  of  love, 
Than  this  kind  kiss. — 0  Lord,  that  lends  me  life. 
Lend  me  a  heart  replete  witti  thankfulness  I 
For  thou  hast  given  me,*  in  this  beauteous  face, 
A  world  of  earthly  blessings  to  my  soul. 
If  sympathy  of  love  unite  our  thoughts. 

Q.  Mar.  Great  king  of  England,  and  my  gracious  lord ; — 
The  mutual  conference  that  my  mind  hatli  had. 
By  day,  by  night ;  waking,  and  in  my  dreams. 
In  courtly  companv,  or  at  my  beads, — * 
With  you  mine  alder-liefest^  sovereign, 
Makes  me  the  bolder  to  salute  my  kmg 
With  ruder  terms,  such  as  my  wit  affords 
And  over-joyof  heart  doth  minister. 

K.  Hen.  Her  sight  did  ravish ;  but  her  grace  in  speech,        ' 
Her  words  y-clad  with  wisdom's  majestjr. 
Makes  me,  from  wondering,  fell  to  weeping,  joys ; 

•  Or  at  mv  beads,—]  Soe  note  («),  p.  4,  Vol.  I. 

,b  Alder-liefcst--1  AU-^Uwest;  deareti  of  alii  «  Saxon  oompoimd  found  in  many  of 
our  early  writers,  from  Chaucer  to  Shakespeare. 
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Such  is  the  fiihiess  of  my  heart's  content. — 
Lords,  with  one  cheerM  voice  welcome  my  love. 

All.  Lonjg' live  queen  Margaret,  England's  happiness  I    . 

Q.  Mar.  We  thank  yon  all.  IFiourish, 

SuF.  My  lord  protector,  s6  it  please  your  grace, 
Here  are  the  articles  of  contracted  peace. 
Between  our  sovereign  and  the  French  king  Charles, 
For  eighteen  month^  concluded  by  consent. 

Glo.  IBeads,'^  Imprimis,  It  is  agreed  letwem  (he  French  hin§^ 
Charles,  and  Wtlliam  ds  la  Poole,  marquess  of  Suffolk,  ambassador  for 
Henry  king  of  England, — Huat  the  said  Henry  shall  espouse  the  lady 
Margaret,  daughkr  unto  Reignier  king  of  Naples,  Sicilia,  arid  Jeru- 
salem; and  doum  her  queen  of  England,  ere  the  thirtieth  of  May  next 
ensuing, — Item, — That  the  duchy  of  Anjou  and  the  county  of  Maine 
shall  be  released  and  delivered  to  the  king  her  father 

K.  Hen.  Uncle,  how  now !  .  ' 

Glo.  Pardon  me,  gracious  lord ; 

Some  sudden  qualm  hath  struck  me  at  the  heart, 

And  dimm'd  mine  eyes,  that  I  can  read  no  further. 
K.  Hen.  Uncle  of  Winchester,  I  pray,  read  on. 

Car.  [ReadsJ]  Item, — It  is  further  agreed  between  ffiem, — that  the 
duchies  of  Anjou  and  Maine  shall  be  rehased  and  delivered  over  to  the 
king  her  father;  and  she  sent  over  of  the  king  of  England!  s  own  proper 
eost  and  cJiarges,  without  having  any  dowry. 

K.  Hen.  They  please  us  well. — Lord  marquess,  kneel  down ; 
IVe  here  create  thee  the  first  duke  of  Suffolk, 
And  girt  thee  with  the  sword. — Cousin  of  York, 
We  here  discharge  your  grace  from  being  regent 
I*  the  parts  of  France,  tin  term  of  eight^n  months 
Be  full'  ^ir'd. — Thanks,  uncle  Winchester, 
Gloster,  York,  Buckingham,  Somerset^ 
Salisbury,  and  Warwi(i ; 
We  thank  you  all  for  this  ^at  favour  done, 
In  entertainment  to  my  prmcely  queen. 
Come,  let  us  in ;  and  with  all  speed  provide 
To  see  her  coronation  be  perform'd. 

lExeunt  KinG)  Queen,  and  Suffolk. 

Glo.  Bravepeers  of  England,  pillars  of  the  state, 
To  you  duke  Humphrey  must  unload  his  grief, — 
Your  grief,  the  common  grief  of  all  the  land. 
What !  did  mj  brother  Henry  spend  his  youth, 
His  valour,  coin,  and  people,  in  the  wars  ? 
Did  he  so  often  lodge  m  open  field. 
In  winter's  cold  and  summer's  parching  heat. 
To  conquer  France,  his  true  inheritance? 
And  did  my  brother  Bedford  toil  his  wits^ 
To  keep  by  policy  what  Henry  got  ? 
Have  you  yourselves,  Somerset,  Buckindiam, 
Brave  York,  Salisbury,  and  victorious  Warwick, 
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Received  deep  scars  in  France  and  Normandy  ? 
Or  hath  mine  ilncle  Beaufort,  emd  myself, 
With  all  the  learned  council  of  the  realm, 
Studied  so  long,  sat  in  the  council-house 
Early  and  late,  debating  to  and  fro 
How  Prance  and  Frenchmen  might  be  kept  in  awe  ? 
And  hath  his  highness  in  his  inmncy 
Been»  crown*d  in  Paris,  in  despite  of  foes  ? 
And  shall  these  labours  and  these  honours  die  ? 
Shall  Henry's  conquest,  Bedford's  vigilance, 
Your  deeds  of  war,  and  all  our  counsel  die  ? 
O,  peers  of  England,  shamefol  is  this  league ! 
Fatal  this  marriage !  cancelling  your  fame, 
Blottipg  your  names  from  books  of  memory, 
Razing  the  characters  of  your  renown, 
Defacing  monuments  of  conquer'd  Prance, 
Undoing  all,  as  all  had  never  been ! 

Car.  Nephew,  what  means  this  passionate  discoui'se, 
This  peroration  with  such  circumstance  ? 
For  France,  'tis  ours ;  and  we  will  keep  it  still. 

GiiO.  Ay,  uncle,  we  will  keep  it,  if  we  can ; 
But  now  it  is  impossible  we  should : 
Suffolk,  the  new-made  duke  that  rules  the  roast. 
Hath  given  the  duchy  of  Anjou  and  Maine 
Unto  the  poor  king  Keignier,  whose  large  style 
Agrees  not  with  the  leanness  of  his  purse. 

Sal.  Now,  by  the  death  of  Him  that  died  for  all. 
These  counties  were  the  keys  of  Normandy ! — 
But  wherefore  weeps  Warwick,  my  valiant  son  ? 

Wab.  For  grief  that  they  are  past  recovery ; 
Pot,  were  there  hope  to  conquer  them  again. 
My  sword  should  shed  hot  blood,  mine  eyes  no  tears. 
Anjou  and  Maine !  myself  did  win  them'both ; 
Those  provinces  these  arms  of  mine  did  conquer : 
And  are  the  cities,  that  I  got  with  wounds, 
Deliver'd  up  again  with  peaceful  words  ? 
Mori  Dieu! 

York.  For  Suffolk's  duke,  may  he  be  suffocate. 
That  dims  the  honour  of  this  warlike  isle ! 
France  should  have  torn  and  rent  my  very  heart, 
Before  I  would  have  yielded  to  this  league. 
I  never  read  but  England's  kings  have  had 
Large  sums  of  gold,  and  dowries  with  their  wives ; 
And  our  king  Henry  gives  away  his  own. 
To  match  with  her  that  biings  no  vantages. 

6lo.  a  proper  jest,  and  never  heard  before, 
That  Suffolk  should  demand  a  whole  lifteenth 
For  costs  and  charges  in  transporting  her ! 

•  Been  crown* d  in  Faris^^    The  old  text  reads  "  Crowned  in  Paris,"  &c     CapeU 
added  **-Bf«f,"  as  did  also  Mr.  CoUier*s  annotator. 
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She  should  have  stay'd  in  IVance,  and  starved  in  France, 
Before 

Car.  My  lord  of  Gloster,  now  ye  pow  too  hot ; 
It  was  the  pleasure  of  my  lord  the  king. 

Glo.  My  lord  of  Winchester,  I  know  yonr  mind; 
'T  is  not  my  speeches  that  you  do  mislike, 
But  'tis  my  presence  that  doth  trouble  ye. 
Rancour  will  out :  proud  prelate,  in  thy  face 
I  see  thy  fury :  if  I  longer  stay, 
We  shaU  begin  our  ancient  bickerings. — 
Lordings,  farewell ;  and  say,  when  I  am  gone, 
I  prophesied — Prance  wiU  be  lost  ere  long.  [^EipiL 

Car.  So,  there  goes  our  protector  in  a  rage. 
*Tis  known  to  you  he  is  mme  enemy; 
Nay,  more,  an  enemy  unto  you  all. 
And  no  great  Mend,  I  fear  me,  to  the  king. 
Consider,  lords,  he  is  the  next  of  blood, 
.  And  heir-apparent  to  the  English  crown ; 
Had  Henry  got  an  empire  by  his  marriage, 
And  all  the  wealthy  kmgdoms  of  the  west. 
There 's  reason  he  should  be  displeas'd  at  it. 
Look  to  it^  lords ;  let  not  his  smoothing  words 
Bewitch  your  hearts ;  be  wise  and  circumspect. 
What  though  the  common  people  farour  him. 
Calling  him — ffuniphrefjy  the  good  duke  of,Glo8ter; 
Clapping  their  hands,  and  crying  with  loud  voice— 
Jesu  maintain  yoiir  royal  excellence! 
With — God  preserve  the  good  duke  ffumpkreg! 
I  fear  me,  lords,  for  all  this  flattering  gloss, 
He  will  be  found  a  dangerous  protector. 

Buck.  Why  should  he,  then,  protect  our  sovereign, 
He  being  of  age  to  govern  of  himself? — 
Cousin  of  Somerset,  join  ^ou  with  me, 
And  all  together,  with  the  duke  of  Suffolk, 
We  '11  quickly  lioise  duke  Humphrey  from  his  seat. 

Cab.  This  weighty  business  vdll  not  brook  delay; 
I  ni  to  the  duke  of  Suffolk  presently.  lExiL 

SoM.  Cousin  of  Buckingham,  though  Humphrey's  pride 
And  greatness  of  his  place  be  grief  to  us. 
Yet  let  us  watch  the  haughty  cardinal ; 
His  insolence  is  more  intolerable 
Than  all  the  princes  in  the  land  beside: 
If  Gloster  bo  displac'd,  he  '11  be  protector. 

BtCK.  Or  thou,  or  I,  Somerset,  will  be  protector,* 
Despite  duke  Hmnphrey  or  the  cardinal. 

[Exeunt  Buckinghah  and  Soxebskt. 

Sal.  Pride  went  before,  ambition  follows  him. 
While  these  do  labour  for  their  own  preferment, 
Behoves  it  us  to  labour  for  the  reahn. 

(*)  Tint  {olio,  protcetara. 
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I  never  saw  but  Humphrey  duke  of  Gloster 

Did  bear  him  like  a  noble  gentleman. 

Oft  have  I  seen  the  haughty  cardinal — 

More  like  a  soldier  than  a  man  o'  the  church, 

As  stout  and  proud  as  he  were  lord  of  all — 

Swear  like  a  ruffian,  and  demean  himself 

Unlike  the  ruler  of  a  commonweal. — 

Warwick,  my  son,  the  comfort  of  my  age ! 

Thy  deeds,  thy  plainness,  and  thy  housekeeping, 

Hath  won  the  greatest  favour  of  the  commons, 

Excepting  none  but  good  duke  Humphrey : — 

And,  brother  York,  thy  acts  in  Ireland, 

In  bringing  them  to  civil  discipline ;   . 

Thy  late  exploits  done  in  the  heart  of  France, 

When  thou  wert  regent  for  our  sovereign  j 

Have  made  thee  feax'd  and  honour'd  of  ttie  people: — 

Join  we  together,  for  the  public  good, 

In  what  we  can  to  bridle  and  suppress 

The  pride  of  Suffolk  and  the  cardmal. 

With  Somerset's  and  Buckingham's  ambition ; 

And,  as  we  may,  cherish  duke  Humphrey's  deeds, 

While  they  do  tend  theprofit  of  the  land. 

War.  §0  God  help  Warwick,  as  he  loves  the  land, 
And  common  profit  of  his  country  I 

York.  And  so  says  York,  for  he  hath  greatest  cause. 

Sal.  Then  let's  make  haste  away,  and  look  unto  the  main. 

War.  Unto  the  main!  0,  father,  Maine  is  lost, — 
That  Maine,  which  by  main  force  Warwick  did  win. 
And  would  have  kept  so  long  as  breath  did  last ! 
Main  chance,  father,  you  meant ;  but  I  meant  Maine, — 
Which  I  will  win  from  France,  or  else  be  slain. 

[Exeunt  Warwick  and  Salisbury. 

York.  Anjoti  and  Maine  are  given  to  the  French ; 
Paris  is  lost ;  the  state  of  Normandy 
Stands  on  a  tickle*  point,  now  they  are  gone  : 
Suffolk  concluded  on  the  articles ; 
The  peers  agreed ;  and  Henry  was  well  pleas'd 
To  change  two  dukedoms  for  a  duke's  fair  daughter. 
I  cannot  blame  them  all ;  what  is 't  to  them  ? 
'T  is  thine  they  give  away,  and  not  their  own. 
Pirates  may  make  cheap  pennyworths  of  their  pillage. 
And  purchase  friends,  and  give  to  courtezans. 
Still  revelling,  like  lords,  till  all  be  gone ; 
Whileas  the  silly  owner  of  the  goods 
Weeps  over  them,  and  wrings  his  hapless  hands, 
And  shakes  his  head,  and  trembling  stands  aloof. 
While  all  is  shafd,  and  all  is  borne  away, 
Eeady  to  starve,  and  dare  not  touch  his  own : 
So  York  must  sit,  and  fret,  and  bite  his  tongue, 

^  Ona  iickle  pointy^  Tickle  was  commonly  used  by  the  old  writers  for  ticklish. 
VOL.  m.  '  CO 
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While  his  own  lands  are  bargained  for  and  sold. 

Methinks  the  realms  of  Ekigland,  France,  and  Ireland, 

Bear  that  proportion  to  my  flesh  and  blood, 

As  did  the  fatal  brand  Althea  bom'd, 

Unto  the  prince's  heart  of  Calydon.» 

Anjon  and  Maine,  both  given  nnto  the  French  I 

Cold  news  for  me ;  for  I  had  hope  of  France, 

Even  as  I  have  of  fertile  England's  soiL 

A  day  will  come  when  York  shall  claim  his  own ; 

And  therefore  I  will  take  the  Nevils*.  parts. 

And  make  a  show  of  love  to  proud  duke  Humphrey, 

And,  when  I  spy  advantage,  claim  the  crown,. 

For  that 's  the  golden  mark  I  seek  to  hit : 

Nor  shall  proud  Lancaster  usurp  my  right, 

Nor  hold  the  sceptre  in  his  childish  fis^ 

Nor  wear  the  diadem  upon  his  head, 

"Wliose  church-like  humours  fit*  not  for  a  crown. 

Then,  York,  be  still  awhile,  till  time  do  serve : 

Watch  thou  and  wake,  when  others  be  asleep, 

To  pry  into  the  secrets  of  the  state; 

Till  Heniy,  surfeiting  in  joys  of  love. 

With  his  new  bride  and  England's  dear-bought  queen. 

And  Humphrejr  with  the  peers  be  foll'n  at  jars : 

Then  will  I  raise  aloft  the  milk-white  rose. 

With  whose  sweet  smell  the  air  shall  be  perfdm'd ; 

And  in  my  standard  bear  the  arms  of  York, 

To  grapple  with  the  house  of  Lancaster ; 

An(5  force  perforce,  I  '11  make  him  yield  the  crown. 

Whose  bookish  rule  hath  pull'd  fair  England  down.  [^£xiL 

SCENE  11.— The  same.   A  Boom  in  ffis  Duke  of  Gloucester*  Bause, 

Enter  Gloucester  and  the  Duchess. 

DuoH.  Why  droops  my  lord,  like  over-ripen'd^m, 
Hanging  the  head  at  Ceres'  plenteous  load? 
Why  doth  the  great  duke  Humphrey  knit  his  brows. 
As  ftowning  at  the  favours  of  the  world  ? 
Why  are  thine  eyes  fix'd  to  the  sullen  earth, 
Gazmg  on  that  which  seems  to  dim  thy  sight  ? 
What  seest  thou  there  ?  king  Henry's  diadem, 
Enchas'd  with  all  the  honours  of  the  world  ? 
If  so,  gaze  on,  and  grovel  on  thy  fece. 
Until  thy  head  be  circled  with  the  same. 
Put  forth  thy  hand,  reach  at  the  glorious  gold : — 
What,  is 't  too  short  ?  I  '11  lengthen  it  with  mine ; 
And,  having  both  together  heav'd  it  up> 

(•)  Old  text,^. 

*■  Unjto  the  prmoe's  heart  of  Calydon.]  This  fable  U  alluded  to  also  in  the  ^<  SeccoJ 
Part  of  Henry  TV."  Act  U.  Sc.  2.    See  note  (b),  p.  277,  VoL  II. 
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We  '11  both  together  lift  our  heads  to  heaven, 

And  never  more  abase  our  sight  so  low, 

As  to  vouchsafe  one  glance  unto  the  ground. 

Glo.  0  Nell,  sweet  Nell,  if  thou  dost  love  thy  lord, 
Banish  the  canker  of  ambitious  thoughts ! 
And  may  that  thought,  when  I  imagme  ill 
Against  my  king  and  nephew,  virtuous  Henry, 
Be  my  last  breathing  in  this  mortal  world ! 
My  troublous  dream*  this  night  doth  make  me  sad. 

DucH.  What  dream'd  my  lord?  tell  me,  and  I'll  requite  it 
With  sweet  rehearsd  of  my  morning's  dream. 

Glo.  Methought  this  stafl^  mine  office-badge  in  court. 
Was  broke  in  twain ;  by  whom  I  have  forgot. 
But,  as  I  think,  it  was  by  the  cardinal ; 
And  on  the  pieces  of  the  broken  wand 
Were  plac'd  the  heads  of  Edmund  duke  of  Somerset, 
And  William  de  la  Poole,  first  duke  of  Suffolk. 
This  was  my  dream ;  what  it  doth  bode,  God  knows. 

DucH.  Tut,  this  was  nothing  but  an  argument 
That  he  that  breaks  a  stick  of  Gloster's  grove 
Shall  lose  his  head  for  his  presumption. 
But  list  to  me,  my  Humplurey,  my  sweet  duke : 
Methought  I  sat  m  seat  of  majesty. 
In  the  cathedral  church  of  Westmmster, 
And  in  that  chair  where  kings  and  queens  are*  crown'd ; 
Where  *^  Henry  and  dame  Margaret  kneel'd  to  me. 
And  on  my  head  did  set  the  diadem. 

Glo.  Nay,  Eleanor,  then  must  I  chide  outright : 
Presumptuous  dame !  iH-nurtur'd  Eleanor ! 
Art  thou  not  second  woman  in  the  realm ; 
And  the  protector's  wife,  belov'd  of  him  ? 
Hast  thou  not  worldly  pleasure  at  conlmand, 
Above  the  reach  or  compass  of  thy  thought  ? 
And  wilt  thou  still  be  hammering  treachery. 
To  tumble  down  thy  husband  and  thyself 
From  top  of  honour  to  disgrace's  feet  ? 
Away  from  me,  and  let  me  hear  no  more  I 

DucH.  What,  what,  my  lord!  are  you  so  choleric 
With  Eleanor,  for  telling  but  her  dream  ? 
Next  time  I  'U  keep  my  dreams  unto  myself. 
And  not  be  check'd. 

Glo.  Nay,  be  not  angiy,  I  am  pleas'd  again. 

Enter  a  Messenger. 
Mess.  My  lord  protector,  'tis  his  highness'  pleasure, 

(•)  Old  text,  dreamw, 

•  JFhere  kings  and  qvtem  arc  craum'd;']  The  old  text  has  "«vr;"  an  obvious  mis- 
print for  are;  witnees  "  The  Contention,"^  which  reads — 

^  "  Where  Kings  and  Queones  ar$  crownde." 

*  Where—]  Another  probable  miBprint  for  2'Aere. 

n  n  2 
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You  do  prepare  to  ride  unto  Saint  Alban's, 
"Whereas*  the  king  and  queen  do  mean  to  hawk. 

Glo.  I  go. — Come,  Nell, — ^thou  wilt  ride  with  us  ? 

DucH.  Yes,  my  good  lord,  I  '11  follow  presently. 

iJSxeuni  Gloucestbb  and  Messenger* 
Follow  I  must ;  I  cannot  go  before, 
While  Gloster  bears  this  base  and  humble  mind. 
Were  I  a  man,  a  duke,  and  next  of  blood, 
1  would  remove  these  tedious  stumbling-blocks. 
And  smooth  my  way  upon  their  headless  necks : 
And,  being  a  woman,  I  will  not  be  slack 
To  play  my  part  in  Fortune's  pageant. 
Where  are  you  th^re,  sir  John  ?•»  nay,  fear  not,  man, 
We  are  alone;  here's  none  but  thee  and  I. 

Enter  Hume. 

Hume.  Jesus  preserve  your  royal  majesty ! 

DucH.  What  sa/st  thou?  majesty!  I  am  but  grace. 

Hume.  But,  by  the  grace  of  God,  and  Hume's  advice, 
Your  grace's  title  shall  be  multiplied. 

DucH.  What  say*st  thou,  man?  hast  thou  as  yet  conferr'd 
With  Margery  Jourdain,  the  cunning  witch  ;(i) 
With  Eoger  Bolingbroke,  the  conjurer  ? 
And  will  they  undertake  to  do  me  good  ? 

Hume.  This  they  have  promised  to  show  your  highness, 
A  spirit  rais'd  from  depth  of  under  ground, 
That  shall  make  answer  to  such  questions, 
As  by  your  grace  shall  be  propounded  him. 

DucH.  It  is  enough ;  I  '11  tiiink  upon  the  questions : 
When  from  Saint  Alban's  we  do  m^e  return, 
We  '11  see  these  things  effected  to  the  fuU. 
Here,  Hume,  take  tins  reward ;  make  merry,  man. 
With  thy  confederates  in  this  weighty  cause.  ]_Exit 

Hume.  Hume  must  make  merry  with  the  duchess'  gold? 
Marry,  and  shall.    But,  how  now,  sir  John  Hume ! 
Seal  up  your  lips,  and  give  no  words  but — ^mum ; 
The  busmess  asketh  silent  secrecy. 
Dame  Eleanor  gives  gold  to  bring  the  witch : 
Gold  cannot  come  amiss,  were  she  a  devil. 
*  Yet  have  I  gold  flies  from  another  coast ; 
I  dare  not  say,  from  the  rich  cardinal, 
And  from  tl^e  great  and  new-made  duke  of  Suffolk ; 
Yet  I  do  find  it  so :  for,  to  be  plain. 
They,  knowing  dame  Eleanor's  aspiring  humour, 
Have  hired  me  to  undermine  the  duchess, 
And  buz  these  conjurations  in  her  brain. . 

•  Whereas—]  JFhere  and  wJtereas^  like  when  and  iohenaSi  iohiU  and  wkiUa*^  w«« 
convertible. 

»»  Sir  John  ?]  The  title  ^>,  a  translation  of  Doimnw,  it  has  already  been  explained, 
was  one  commonly  applied  to  certain  churchmen. 
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They  sar, — a  crafty  knave  does  need  no  broker ;» 

Yet  am  I  Suffolk  and  the  cjurdinars  broker. 

Hume,  if  you  take  not  heed,  you  shall  go  near 

To  call  them  both  a  pair  of  crafty  knaves. 

\^ell,  so  it  stands ;  and  thus  I  fear,  at  last, 

Hume's  knavery  will  be  the  duchess*  wreck. 

And  her  attainture  will  be  Humphrey's  fall : 

Sort  how  it  will,  I  shall  have  gold  for  aU.  [Exit. 


SCENE  IIL—Ths  mm.    A  Boom  in  the  Palace. 

Enter  Peteb,  atid  others,  taith  petitions. 

1  Pet.  My  masters,  let 's  stand  close ;  my  lord  protector  will  come 
this  way  by  and  by,  and  then  we  may  deliver  our  supplications  in  the 
quill.^ 

2  Pet.  Marry,  the  Lord  protect  him,  for  he's  a  good  man !  Jesu 
bless  him! 

1  Pet.  Here  a'  comes,  methinks,  and  the  queen  with  him :  I'll  be 
the  first,  sure. 

Enter  Suffolk  and  Queen  Margaret. 

2  Pet.  Come  back,  fool !  this  is  the  duke  of  Suffolk,  and  not  my 
lord  protector. 

SuF.  How  now,  fellow  I  wouldst  any  thing  with  me  ? 

1  Pet.  I  pray,  my  lord,  pardon  me !'  I  took  ye  for  my  lord 
protector. 

Q.  Mar.  [Reading  the  superscription.']  To  my  lord  protector  I  Are 
your  supplications  to  his  lordship  ?  Let  me  see  them : — what  is 
thine? 

1  Pet.  Mine  is,  an't  please  your  grace,  against  John  Goodman, 
my  lord  cardinal's  man,  for  keeping  my  house,  and  lands,  and  wife 
and  all,  jfrom  me. 

SuF.  Thy  wife,  too !  that 's  some  wrong,  indeed. — What 's  yours  ? — 
What's  here!  IJReads.']  Against  the  duke  of  Suffolk,  for  enclosing 
t/te  commons  of  Melford. — How  now,  sir  knave  ? 

2  Pet.  Alas,  sir, -I  am  but  a  poor  petitioner  of  our  whole  township. 
Peter.  [Presenting  his  petition.']    Against  my  master,  Thomas 

Homer,, for  saying,  that  the  duke  of  York  was  rightftil  heir  to  the 
crown. 

Q.  Mar.  What  say'st  thou?  did  the  duke  of  York  say  he  was 
rightful  heir  to  the  crown  ? 

Peter.  That  my  master  *  was  ?  no,  forsooth ;  my  master  said, 
that  he  was ;  and  that  the  king  was  an  usurper. 

SuF.  Who  is  there?    [Enter  Servants.]— Take  this  fellow  in,  and 

(•)  Old  text,  Mittreae. 

•  A  crafty  knaye  does  need  no  broker;]  This  was  proyerbial. 

*»  Jn  the  quiU.l  Mr.  Dyce  and  Mr.  Singer  would  read  in  the  «>i7,  or  quoU,  that  is,  ths 
stir;  while  Mr.  Collier's  annotator  substitutes  "  w  sequel."  Of  the  two,  we  prefer  the 
farmer,  but  hare  not  sufficient  confidence  in  either  to  advance  it  to  the  text. 
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Bend  for  his  master  with  a  pforsuiTaat  presently : — we  'U  hear  more  of 
your  matter  before  the  king.  ^Exeunt  Servants  wiih  Petee. 

Q.  Mae.  And  as  for  yon,  that  loYe  to  be  protected 
Under  the  wings  of  our  protector's  grace, 

Begin  your  suits  anew,  and  sue  to  Mm.  lT$ars  (hepeUUon, 

Away,  base  cullions ! — Suffolkj  let  them  go. 
'  All.  Come,  let 's  be  gone.  {Exeunt  Petitioners. 

Q.  Mar.  My  lord  of  Suffolk,  say,  is  this  the  guise. 
Is  this  the  fashion  *  in  the  court  of  England  ? 
Is  this  the  government  of  Britain's  isle, 
And  this  the  royalhr  of  Albion's  king  ? 
What,  shall  king  Henry  be  a  pupil  still. 
Under  the  surly  Gloster's  governance  ? 
Am  I  a  queen  m  title  and  in  style. 
And  must  be  made  a  subject  to  a  duke  ? 
I  tell  thee,  Poole,  when  in  the  city  Tours 
Thou  ran'st  a  tilt  in  honour  of  my  love. 
And  stol'st  away  the  ladies'  hearts  of  France ; 
I  thought  king  Henry  had  resembled  thee  " 
In  courage,  courtship,  and  proportion : 
But  dl  his  mind  is  bent  to  holiness, 
To  nrtmber  Ave-Maries  on  his  beads :  , 
His  champions  are,  the  prophets  and  apostles ; 
His  weapons,  holy  saws  of  sacred  writ ; 
His  study  is  his  tilt-yard,  and  his  loves 
Are  brazen  images  of  canoniz'd  saints. 
I  would  the  college  of  the  cardinals 
Would  choose  him  pope,  and  cany  him  to  Rome> 
And  set  the  triple  crown  upon  his  head ; — 
That  were  a  state  fit  for  his  holiness. 

SuF.  Madam,  be  patient :  as  I  was  cause 
Your  highness  came  to  England,  so  will  I 
In  England  work  your  grace's  full  content. 

Q.  Mar.  Beside  the  haughtf  protector,  have  we  Beaufort, 
The  imperious  churchman  j  Somerset,  Buckingham, 
And  grumbling  York :  and  not  the  least  of  these 
But  can  do  more  in  England  than  the  king. 

Sup.  And  he  of  these,  that  can  do  most  of  all, 
Cannot  do  more  in  England  than  the  Nevils : 
Salisbury  and  Warwick  are  no  simple  peers. 

Q.  Mar.  Not  all  these  lords  do  vex  me  half  so  much 
As  that  proud  dame,  the  lord  protector's  wife. 
She  sweeps  it  through  the  court  with  troops  of  ladies, 
More  like  an  empress  than  duke  Humphrey's  wife. 
Strangers  in  court  do  take  her  for  the  queen : 
She  bears  a  duke's  revenues  on  her  back, 
And  in  her  heart  she  scorns  our  poveiiy. 
Shall  I  not  live  to  be  aveng'd  on  her  ? 
Contemptuous  base-bom  callet  as  she  is, 

(•)  Old  text,  Fashions,  (f)  First  folio,  haughUe, 
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She  vauiited  'mongst  her  minions  V  other  day, 
The  yery  train  of  her  worst  wearing-gown 
Was  better  worth  than  all  my  father's  lands, 
Till  SuflEblk  gave  two  dukedoms  for  his  daughter. 
SuF.  Madam,  myself  have  lim'd  a  bush  for  her, 
And  plac'd  a  quire  of  such  enticing  birds, 
That  she  will  light  to  listen  to  the  lays. 
And  never  mount  to  trouble  you  again. 
So  let  her  rest :  and,  madam,  list  to  me  $ 
For  I  am  bold  to  counsel  you  in  this. 
Although  we  fancy  not  the  cardinal, 
Yet  mmst  we  join  with  him  and  with  the  lords. 
Till  we  have  broucht  duke  Humphrey  in  disgrace. 
As  for  the  duke  of  York, — ^this  late  complaint 
Will  make  but  little  for  his  benefit : 
So,  one  by  one,  we  '11  weed  them  all  at  last. 
And  you  yourself  shall  steer  the  happy  helm. 

Enter  Kmo  Henet,  York  and  Somerset  ;  Duke  and  Duchess  of 
GLOucEarrER,  Cardinal  Beaufort,  Buckingham,  Salisbury, 
and  Warwick. 

K.  Hen.  For  my  part,  noble  lords,  I  care  not  which; 
Or  Somerset  or  York,  all 's  one  to  me. 

York.  If  York  have  ill  demean'd  himself  in  France, 
Then  let  him  be  dena/d*  the  regentship. 

SOM.  If  Somerset  be  unworthy  of  the  place. 
Let  York  be  regent ;  I  will  yield  to  him. 

War.  Whetheryour  grace  be  worthy,  yea  or  no. 
Dispute  not  that  xork  is  the  worthier. 

Car.  Ambitious  Warwick,  let  thy  betters  speak. 

War.  The  cardinal's  not  my  better  in  the  neld. 

Buck.  All  in  this  presence  are  thy  betters,  Warwick. 

War.  Warwick  may  live  to  be  the  best  of  all. 

Sal.  Peace,  son ! and  show  some  reason,  Buckingham, 

Why  Somerset  should  be  preferred  in  this. 

Q.  Mar.  Because  the  kmg,  forsooth,  will  have  it  so. 

GLa  Madam,  the  king  is  old  enough  himself 
To  give  hid  censure :  these  are  no  womai's  matters. 

Q.  Mar.  If  he  be  old  enough,  what  needs  your  grace 
To  be  protector  of  his  excellence  ? 

Glo.  Madam,  I  am  protector  of  the  realm ; 
And,  at  his  pleasure,  will  resign  my  place. 

Sup.  Resign  it,  then,  and  leave  thine  insolence. 
Since  thou  wert  king,  (as  who  is  king  but  thou?) 
The  commonwealth  hath  daily  run  to  wreck : 
The  Dauphin  hath  prevailed  beyond  the  seas ; 

•  Denay'd— ]  Dcnay  was  the  old  form  of  deny.    So  in  "Twelfth  Night,"  Act  IL 
8c.  4:— 

"  Hy  love  can  gire  no  place,  bide  no  denap," 
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And  all  tfce  poors  and  nobles  of  the  realm 
Have  been  as  bondmen  to  thy  sovereignty. 

Cae.  The  commons  hast  thou  rack*d ;  the  clergy's  bi^ 
Are  lank  and  lean  with  thy  extortions. 

SoM.  Thy  sumptuous  buildings,  and  thy  wife's  attire, 
Have  cost  a  mass  of  public  treasury. 

Buck.  Thy  cruelty,  in  execution 
Upon  ofG^ders,  hath  exceeded  law, 
And  left  thee  to  the  mercy  of  the  law. 

Q.  Mab.  Thy  sale  of  offices  and  towns  in  France, — 
If  they  were  known,  as  the  suspect  is  great, — 
Would  make  thee  quickly  hop  without  thy  head. 

IBxit  Gloucester.    The  Queen  drops  her /an. 
Give  me  my  fan :  what,  minion !  can  you  not  ? 

[Oives  the  Duchess  a  box  on  the  ear. 
I  cry  you  mercv,  madam ;  was  it  you  ? 

DucH.  Was  h  I !  yea,  I  it  was,  proud  Frenchwoman: 
Could  I  come  near  your  beauty  with  my  nails 
I  'd  *  set  my  ten  commandments  in  your  face. 

K.  Hen.  Sweet  aunt,  be  quiet ;  't  was  against  her  wilL 

DucH.  Against  her  will!  good  king,  look  to 't  in  time ; 
She  'U  hamper  thee,  and  dandle  thee  like  a  baby. 
Though  iu  this  place  most  master  wear  no  breeches. 
She  shall  not  strike  dame  Eleanor  unreveng'd.  [^ExU. 

Buck.  Lord  cardinal,  I  will  follow  Eleanor, 
And  listen  after  Humphrey,  how  he  proceeds : 
She 's  tickled  now ;  her  ftime  (ian  need  f  no  spurs. 
She  '11  gallop  fast*  chough  to  her  destruction.  [JEn/. 

Re-enter  Gloucesteb. 

Glo,  Now,  lords,  my  choler  being  over-blown, 
With  walking  once  about  the  quadrangle, 
I  come  to  taU:  of  commonwealth  affairs. 
As  for  vour  spiteful  fidse  objections. 
Prove  tnena,  and  I  lie  open  to  the  law : 
But  (Jod  in  merqr  so  deal  with  my  soul, 
As  I  in  duty  love  my  king  and  country! 
But,  to  the  matter  that  we  have  in  hand : — 
I  say,  my  sovereign,  York  is  meetest  man 
To  be  your  regent  in  the  realm  of  France. 

SuF.  Before  we  make  election,  give  me  leave 
To  show  some  reason,  of  no  little  force. 
That  York  is  most  unmeet  of  any  man. 

York.  I  '11  tell,  thee,  SuflPolk,  why  I  am  unmeet. 
First,  for  I  cannot  flatter  thee  in  pride ; 
Next,  if  I  be  appointed  for  the  place. 

(•)  Old  text,  I  could,  (t)  Fint  ioMo.fimi  nmU. 

•She'U  gallop  fast  enouahr-']  In  the  old  text,  we  have  *^farr$  enough/*    Corrected 
bv  Pope;  and  by  Mr.  Collier's  annotator. 
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My  lord  of  Somerset  will  keep  me  here, 

Without  discharge,  money,  or  furniture. 

Till  France  be  won  into  the  Dauphin's  hands. 

Last  time,  I  danc'd  attendance  on  his  will 

Till  Paris  was  besieg'd,  £unish*d,  and  lost. 
Wab.  That  I  can  witness ;  and  a  fouler  fiict 

Did  never  traitor  in  the  land  commit. 
Sup.  Peace,  head-strong  Warwick !  ^ 

War.  Image  of  pride,  why  should  I  hold  my  peace  ? 

ErUer  Servants  (/Suppolk;  hinging  in  Horner  and  Peter. 

Sup.  Because  here  is  a  man  accused  of  treason  ^ 
Pray  God  the  duke  of  York  excmse  himself! 

X  ORK.  Doth  any  one  accuse  1  ork  for  a  traitor  ? 

K.  Hen.  What  mean'st  thou,  Suffolk?  tell  me,  what  are  these  ? 

Sup.  Please  it  your  majesty,  this  is  the  man 
That  doth  accuse  his  master  of  high  treason : 
His  words  were  these ; — ^that  Richard,  duke  of  York, 
Was  rightfdl  heir  unto  the  English  crown ; 
And  that  your  majesty  was  an  usurper. 

K.  Hen.  Say,  man,  were  these  thy  words? 

HoR.  An  *t  shall  please  your  majesty,  I  never  said  nor  thought  any 
such  niatter:  (Jod  is  my  witness,  I  am  falsely  accused  by  the  villain. 

Pet.  By  these  ten  bones,*  my  lords  [holding  up  his  Jiands']^  he  did 
speak  them  to  me  in  the  garret  one  night,  as  we  were  scouring  my 
lord  of  York's  armour. 

York.  Base  dunghill  villain,  and  mechanical, 
I  'U  have  thy  head  for  this  thy  traitor's  speech : — 
I  do  beseech  your  royal  majesty. 
Let  him  have  all  the  rigour  of  the  law. 

HoR.  Alas,  my  lord,  hang  me  if  ever  I  spake  the  words.  My 
accuser  is  my  prentice ;  and  when  I  did  correct  him  for  his  fault  the 
other  day,  he  did  vow  upon  his  knees  he  would  be  even  with  me :  I 
have  good  witness  of  this ;  therefore,  I  beseech  your  majesty,  do  not 
c^away  an  honest  man  for  a  villain's  accusation. 

jL  Hen.  Uncle,  what  shall  we  say  to  this  in  law  ? 

Glo.  This  doom,  my  lord,  if  I  may  judge. 
Let  Somerset  be  regent  o'er  the  French, 
Because  in  York  this  breeds  suspicion ; 
And  let  these  have  a  day  appointed  them 
For  single  combat  in  convenient  place; 
For  he  hath  witness  of  his  servant's  malice : 
This  is  the  law,  and  this  duke  Humphrey's  doom. 

»  By  these  ten  bones,—-]  An  old  and  a  very  common  adjuration :  thui,  in  the  Mystci? 
of  **  Candlemag-Day,"  m2,  quoted  by  Steevena  :— 

"  But  by  their  bonyi  <#»,  thei  be  to  you  untrue." 

Again  in  Fletcher's  "Monsieur  Thomas,"  Act  IV.  8c.  2  :— 

*<  By  these  ten  honet^  sir,  if  these  eyes  and  ears 


Can  hear  and  see  • 
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K.  H Rir.  Thai  be  it  so. — My  lord  of  Someraeti 
We  make  your  grace  r^ent  ova*  the  French,* 

SoM.  I  DQinbly  thank  yonr  royal  majesty. 

Hob.  And  I  accept  the  combat  willingly. 

Pet.  Alas,  my  lord,  I  cannot  fight!  for  Ood's  sake,  pity  my  case ! 
the  spite  of  man  preraileth  against  me.  0  Lord,  haye  mercy  upon 
me!    I  shall  never  be  able  to  fight  a  blow:  0  Lord,  my  heartl 

Glo.  Sfeah,  or  you  must  fight,  or  else  be  hanged. 

K.  Hen.  Away  with  them  to  prison ;  and  the  day 
Of  combat  shall  be  the  last  of  the  next  month. — 
Come,  Somarset^  we  11  see  thee  sent  away.  lEi»imL 


SCENE  IV.—Ths  same.    The  Duke  of  Gloucester**  Garden. 

Enter  Mabgeby  JouBDAm,  Hume,  Southwell,  and  BoLnroBBOKE. 

Hume.  Come,  my  masters;  the  duchess,  I  tell  you,  expects  per- 
formance of  your  promises. 

BoLiNG.  Master  Hume,  we  are  therefore  provided:  will  her  lady- 
ship behold  and  hear  our  exorcisms?^ 

Hume.  Ay ;  what  else?  fear  you  not  her  courage. 

BoLiNQ.  I  have  heard  her  reported  to  be  a  woman  of  an  invincible 
spirit :  but  it  shall  be  convenient,  master  Hume,  tiiat  you  be  by  her 
aloft,  while  we  be  busy  below ;  and  so,  I  pray  you,  go  in  God's  name, 
and  leave  us.  [Exit  Hume.]  Mother  Jourdain,  be  you  prostrate,  and 
grovel  on  the  earth : — John  Southwdl,  read  you ; — and  let  us  to  our 
work. 

Enter  Duchess,  above. 

DucH.  Well  said,^^  my  masters;  and  welcome  alL  To  this  gear; 
the  sooner  the  bettor. 

BoLTNG.  Patience,  good  lady ;  wizards  know  their  times : 
Deep  night,  dark  night,  the  silent*  of  the  night. 
The  time  of  night  when  Troy  was  set  on  fire ; 
The  time  when  screech-owls  cry,  and  ban-dogs  howl. 
And  spirits  walk,  and  ghosts  break  up  their  graves, —  • 

That  time  best  fits  the  work  we  have  in  hand. 
Madam,  sit  you,  and  fear  not ;  whom  we  raise, 
We  will  make  fest  within  a  hallow'd  verge. 

•  Then  be  it  so. — ^My  lord  of  Somerset,  - 

We  make  your  graoe  regent  over  the  French.] 

These  lines, — ^which  are  essential,  since  without  them  Somerset  returns  thanks  for  the 

regency  before  he  is  appointed, — ^were  restored  by  Theobald  from  "  The  First  Part  of  the 

Contt'rition." 
^  Exorcisms  ?]  Mason  was  mistaken  in  asserting  that  Shakespeare's  acceptation  of 

exorcise,  to  raise  spirits,  not  to  lay  them,  was  peculiar  to  him ;  it  was  the  ordinary 

moaning  of  the  word.    See  Minsheu,  Diet.  1617,  in  voce  *<  Coiywratum^"  and  Flmo's 

"  World  of  Words,"  1611,  under  '' £goreisma." 
«  Well  said,—]  That  is,  taell  done.    See  note  ^),  p.  297,  Vol,  VL 
^  The  silent  of  the  nighty— 1  So  reads  the  folio  1623 :  but  Steerens  and  ICason,  as  well 

as  Mr.  Collier's  annotator,  prefer  the  lection  of  the  earlier  version  of  the  play, — 

** the  silence  of  the  ni^ht.'* 
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JB^efTB  fhey perform  the  ceremonies  appertaining,  and  make  ths  circle ; 
BoLiNGBROKE  OT  SOUTHWELL  reods,  ConjuTo  te.  ike.  It  thunders 
and  Ughtens  terribly;  then  the  Spirit  riseth. 
Spib.  Adsum, 
M.  JouRD.  AsmathI 
By  the  eternal  God,  whose  name  and  power 
Thou  tremblest  at,  answer  that  I  shall  ask ; 
For,  till  thon  speak,  thon  shalt  not  pass  from  hence. 
Sphl  Ask  what  thou  wilt : — ^that  I  had  said  and  done  I* 
BOLIKG.  Firstf  of  the  king:  what  shall  of  him  become  f 

[Beading  out  of  a  paper. 
Spib.  The  duke  yet  liyes  that  Henry  shall  depose ; 
But  him  outlive,  and  die  a  violent  death. 

lAs  the  Spirit  speaks,  Southwell  torites  ffie  answer, 
BoLiNG.  Whatfates  await  the  duke  of  Suffolk? 
Spib.  By  water  shall  he  die,  and  take  his  end. 
BoLiNG.  What  shall  befaU  the  duke  of  Somerset  f 
Spib.  Let  him  shun  castles ; 
Safer  shall  he  be  upon  the  sandy  plains, 
Than  where  castles  mounted  stand. — 
Have  done,  for  more  I  hardly  can  endure. 

BoLiNG.  Descend  to  darkness  and  the  burning  lake : 
False  fi^nd,  avoid ! 

[Thunder  and  lightning.    Spirit  descends. 

Enter  Yobk  and  Buckingham  hastily,  unth  their  Guards,  and  others. 

YoBK.  LaV  hands  upon  these  traitors  and  their  trash. — 
Beldame,  I  tnink  we  watch'd  you  at  an  inch. — 
What,  madam,  are  you  there  ?    .The  king  and  commonweal 
Are  deeply  indebted  for  this  piece  of  pains ; 
My  lord  protector  will,  I  doubt  it  not, 
See  you  well  guerdon'd  for  these  good  deserts. 

DucH.  Not  half  so  bad  as  thine  to  England's  king. 
Injurious  duke,  that  threatest  where 's  no  cause. 

iucK.  True,  madam,  none  at  all :  what  call  you  this  ? 

[Showing  her  the  papers. 
Away  with  them  I  let  them  be  clapp'd  up  close, 
And  kept  asunder. — ^You,  madam,  shall  with  us : — 

Stafford,  take  her  to  thee. 

We  *11  see  your  trinkets  here  all  forthcoming  ,• — 
All,  away !  (2)        [Exit  Duchess,  ^(w»  above.    Exeunt  Guards,  with 

Hume,  Southwell,  Bolingbboke,  &c. 

YoBK.  Lord  Buckingham,  meUiinks,  you  watch'd  her  well : 
A  pretty  plot,  well  chosen  to  build  w^n ! 
Now,  pray,  my  lord,  let's  see  the  devil's  writ. 
What  nave  we  here  ?  [Reads, 

•  That  I  had  said  and  done!]  Thie  impatience  of  A*inath  is  conformable  to  the 
ancient  belief  that  spirits  caUed  to  earth  by  spells  and  incantations  were  intolerant  of 
question  and  eager  to  be  dismissed. 
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The  duke  yet  lives  that  Henry  shall  depose; 

But  him  outHySy  and  die  a  violent  death. 

Why,  this  is  just 

Aio  ie,  JEoMa,  Romanos  vineere posse. 

Well,  to  the  rest: 

Tell  me  what  fate  awaits  the  duke  of  Suffolk? 

By  water  shall  he  die^  and  take  his  end. — 

What  shall  detide  the  duke  of  Somerset? 

Let  htm  shun  castles; 

Safer  shall  he  be  upon  the  sandy  plains^ 

Than  where  castles  mounted  stand. 

Come,  come,  my  lords : 

These  oracles  are  hardily  »  attain'd, 

And  hardly  understood 

The  king  is  now  in  progress  towards  Saint  Alban's, 

With  him  the  husband  of  this  lovely  lady : 

Thither  goes  these  news,  as  fast  as  horse  can  carry  them ; 

A  sorry  breakfiast  for  my  lord  protector. 

Buck.  Your  grace  shall  give  me  leave,  my  lord  of  York, 
To  be  the  post,  ip  hope  of  his  reward.  / 

York.  At  your  pleasure,  my  good  lord. — Who 's  within  there,  ho ! 

Enter  a  Servant. 

Invite  my  lords  of  Salisbury  and  Warwick 

To  sup  with  me  to-morrow  night. — Away !  [^Exeunt. 


ACT    11. 
SCENE  I.— Saint  Albans. 


Enter  Ejng  Henry,  Queen  Margaret,  Gloucester,  Cardinal, 
and  SuFFOL    with  Falconers  hollaing. 

Q.  Mar.  Believe  me,  lords,  for  flying  at  the  brook,  (l) 
I  saw  not  better  sport  these  seven  years'  day : 
Yet,  by  your  leave,  the  wind  was  very  high ; 
And,  ten  to  one,  old  Joan  had  not  gone  out. 

K.  Hen.  But  what  a  point,  my  lord,  your  falcon  made, 
And  what  a  pitch  she  flew  above  the  rest ! — 
To  see  how  God  in  all  his  creatures  works ! 
Yea,  man  and  birds  are  fain  of  climbing  high. 

Sup.  No  marvel,  an  it  like  your  majesty, 
>Iy  lord  protector's  hawks  do  tower  so  well ; 

•  Are  hardily  attain* d^ — "]  Hardily  is  an  emendation  of  Theobald  \  the  old  text  haa 
hardly  both  in  this  and  the  next  line. 
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They  know  their  master  loves  to  be  aloft, 
And  bears  his  thoughts  above  his  falcon's  pitch. 

Glo.  My  lord,  't  is  but  a  base  ignoble  mind 
That  mounts  no  higher  than  a  hM  can  soar. 

Car.  I  thought  as  much ;  he'd  be  above  the  clouds. 

Glo.  Ay,  my  lord  cardinal, — ^how  think  you  by  that  ? 
Were  it  not  good  your  grace  could  fly  to  heaven  ? 

K.  Hen.  The  treasury  of  everlasting  joy ! 

Car.  Thy  heaven  is  on  earth ;  thine  eyes  and  thoughts 
Beat  on  »  a  crown,  the  treasure  of  thy  heart ; 
Pernicious  protector,  dangerous  peer. 
That  smootn'st  it  so  with  king  and  commonweal  I 

Glo.  What,  cardinal,  is  your  priesthood  grown  peremptory  ? 
Tantcene  anmis  cmlestibus  tree? 
Churchmen  so  hot !  good  uncle,  hide  such  malice ; 
With  such  holiness  can  you  dote  ?  ^ 

SuF.  No  malice,  sir ;  no  more  than  well  becomes 
So  good  a  quarrel  and  so  bad  a  peer.  ♦ 

Glo.  As  who,  my  lord  ? 

SuF.  Why,  as  you,  my  lord ; 

An 't  likeyour  lordly  lord-protectorship. 

Glo.  Why,  SuffoUc,  England  knows  thy  insolence. 

Q.  Mar.  And  thy  ambition,  Gloster. 

K.  Hen.  I  pr'ythee,  peace, 

Good  queen,  and  whet  not  on  these  furious  peers, 
For  blessed  are  the  peace-makers  on  earth. 

Car.  Let  me  be  blessed  for  the  peace  I  make. 
Against  this  proud  protector,  with  my  sword ! 

Glo.  'Faith,  holy  uncle,  'would  'twere  come  to  that! 

[Aside  to  the  Cardinal. 

Car.  Marry,  when  thou  dar'st.  [Aside  to  Glo. 

GiX).  Make  up  no  factious  numbers  for  the  matter ; 
In  thine  own  person  answer  thy  abuse.  [Aside  to  Car. 

Car.  Ajr,  where  thou  dar'st  not  peep :  an  if  thou  dar'st. 
This  evenmg  on  the  east  side  of  the  grove.  [Aside  to  Glo. 

K.  Hen.  How  now,  my  lords ! 

Car.  Believe  me,  cousin  Gloster, 

Had  not  your  man  put  up  the  fowl  so  suddenly. 
We  had  had  more  sport.^-Come  with  thy  two-hand  sword. 

[Aside  to  Glo. 

Glo.  True,  uncle. 

•  Beat  on  a  erown,-^'\  Thus  in  "  The  Tempest,"  Act  Y.  Sc  \  :— 

"  Do  not  infest  your  mind  with  heating  on 
The  strangeness  of  this  business." 

And  in  "  Hamlet,"  Act  III.  Sc.  1  :— 

"Whereon  his  brains  still  beating.** 

*  With  such  holinest  can  you  dote  ?]  **  Can  you  do  it"  is  the  lection  of  the  old  copies 
of  the  amended  play,  from  which  it  seems  impossible  to  extract  tmy  sense.  Our  reading, 
dotey  is  that  of  **  llie  Contention,"  &c.  4to,  1594 ;  and  this  word,  in  ita  ancient  mean 
ing  to  rave,  to  speak  madly ^  is  peculiarly  appropriate  to  the  context. 
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Cab.  Are  ye  advis'd  ? — the  east  side  of  the  gpoye  ?* 

[Aside  to  Glo. 

6lo.  Cardinal,  I  am  with  you.  \^AsidB  to  Cak. 

K.  Hen.  Why,  how  now,  nnele  Gloster ! 

Glo.  Talking  of  hawking ;  nothing  else,  my  lord. — 
Now,  by  God*s  mother,  priest^  I  '11  share  your  crown  for  this, 
Or  all  my  fence  shall  fan.  [Aside  to  Car. 

Cab.  Medice  teipmm; 
Protector,  see  to't  well,  protect  yourself.  [Aside  to  Gio. 

K.  Hkn.  The  winds  grow  high ;  so  do  your  stomachs,  lords. 
How  irksome  is  this  music  to  my  heart ! 
When  such  strings  jar,  what  hope  of  harmony  ? 
I  pray,  my  lords,  let  m^  compound  this  strife. 

Enter  an  Inhabitant  of  Saint  Alban's,  cryinffj  "A  Miracle  I" 

Glo.  What' means  this  noise? 
Fellow,  what  miracle  dost  thou  proclaim  ? 

Inhab.  a  miracle !  a  miracle ! 

Sup.  Come  to  the  kin^,  and  tell  him  what  miracle. 

Ikhab.  Forsooth,  a  blmd  man  at  Saint  Alban's  shrine, 
Witliin  this  half-hour  hath  receiv'd  his  sight ; 
A  man  that  ne'er  saw  in  his  life  before; 

K.  Hen.  Now,  God  be  prais'd !  that  to  believing  souls 
Gives  light  in  darkness,  comfort  in  despair ! 

Enter  the  Mayor  of  Saint  Alban's  and  his  Brethren ;  and  Smpoox, 
borne  between  two  persons  in  a  chair;  his  Wife  and  a  great 
multitude  following. 

Cab.  Here  come  the  townsmen  on  procession,    • 
To  present  your  highness  with  the  man. 

K.  Hen.  Great  is  his  comfort  in  this  earthly  vale. 
Although  by  his  sight  his  sin  be  multiplied. 

Glo.  Stand  by,  my  masters,  bring  hun  near  the  king ; 
His  highness'  pleasure  is  to  taJk  with  him. 

K.,Hen.  Good  fellow,  tell  us  h^e  the  circumstance, 
That  we  for  thee  may  glorify  the  Lord. 
What,  hast  thou  been  long  blind,  and  now  restored  ? 

Simp.  Bom  blind,  an  t  please  your  grace. 

Wipe.  Ay,  indeed,  was  he. 

SuF.  What  woman  \t  this  ? 

Wife.  His  wife,  an  t  like  your  worship. 

Glo.  Hadst  thou  been  his  mother,  thou  couldst  have  better  told. 

K.  Hen.  Where  wert  thou  bom  ? 

Simp.  At  Berwick,  in  the  north,  an 't  like  your  grace. 

K.  Hen.  Poor  soul  I  God's  goodness  hath  been  great  to  thee : 
Let  never  day  nor  night  unhaUow'd  pass. 
But  still  remember  what  the  liOrd  hath  done. 

•  Areye  advisM  ?— the  east  aide  of  the  grove  ?]  In  the  old  copies,  this  is  made  to  fionn 
part  of  Gloucester's  speech.    Theobald  properly  assigned  it  to  Uie  Cardinal. 
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Q.  Mab.  Tell  me,  good  fellow,  cam'st  thou  here  by  chance, 
Or  of  devotion  to  this  holy  shrine  ? 

Smp.  God  knows,  of  pure  devotion :  being  call'd 
A  hundred  times  and  oft'ner,  in  my  sleep 
By  good  Saint  Alban ;  who  said, — Smpcox*  come; 
Cormy  offer  at  my  shrine,  and  I  mil  help  thee. 

Wife.  Most  ^e,  forsooth ;  and  many  time  and  ofb 
Myself  have  heard  a  voice  to  call  him  so. 

Car.  What,  art  thou  lame? 

Smp.  Ay,  Q<Ki  Almighty  help  me ! 

Sup.  How  cam'st  thou  so  ? 

Smp.  A  fell  oS  of  a  tree. 

Wipe.  A  plum-tree,  master. 

Glo.  How  long  hast  thou  been  blind  ? 

Smp.  0,  bom  so,  master. 

Glo.  'ffhat,  and  wouldst  climb  a  tree  ? 

Smp.  But  that  in  all  my  life,  when  I  was  a  youth. 

Wipe.  Too  true ;  and  bought  his  climbing  very  dear. 

Glo.  Mass,  thou  lov'dst  plums  well,  that  wouldst  venture  so. 

Smp.  Alas,  good  master,  my  wife  desir'd  some  damsons. 
And  made  me  climb,  with  danger  of  my  life. 

Glo.  a  subtle  knave  I  but  yet  it  shall  not  server- 
Let  me  see  thine  eyes : — ^wink  now ;  now  open  them : — 
In  my  opinion,  yet  thou  seest  not  well. 

Smp.  Yes,  mast^,  clear  as  day;  I  thank  Ckni,  and  Saint  Alban. 

Glo.  Sa/st  thou  me  so  ?    What  colour  is  this  cloak  of  ? 

Smp.  Bied,  master ;  red  as  blood. 

Glo.  Why,  that's  well  said:  what  colour  is  my  gown  of? 

Smp.  Black,  forsooth ;  coal-black  as  jet. 

K.  Hen.  Why,  then,  thou  know'st  what  colour  jet  is  of? 

Sup.  And  yet,  I  think,  jet  did  he  never  see. 

Glo.  But  cloaks  and  gowns,  before  this  day,  a  many. 

Wife.  Never,  before  this  day,  in  all  his  life. 

Glo.  Tell  me,  sirrah,  what 's  my  name  ? 

Smp.  Alas,  master,  I  know  not. 

Glo.  What 's  his  name  ? 

Smp.  I  know  not. 

Glo.  Nor  his  ? 

Smp.  No,  indeed,  master. 

Glo.  What's  thine  own  name? 

Smp.  Saunder  Simpcox,  an  if  it  please  you,  master. 

Glo.  Then,  Saunder,  sit  there,*  tie  lyingest  knave 
In  Christendom.    If  thou  hadst  been  bom  blind, 
Thou  mightst  as  well  have  known  all  our  names,  as  thus 
To  name  the  several  colours  we  do  wear. 
Sight  may  distinguish  of  colours ;  but  suddenly 
To  nominate  them  all,  it  is  impossible. — 

(•)  Old  text,  Si/mon. 

•  Sit  there^ — 1  Capell  rcada — "  at  thou  there,"  and  Mr.  Collier  s  annotator  restores 
the  measure  in  tne  eame  way. 
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My  lords,  Saint  Alban  here  hath  done  a  miracle ; 
And  would  ye  not  think  his*  cunning  to  be  greats 
That  could  restore  this  cripple  to  his  legs  again  ? 

Simp.  O,  master,  that  you  could ! 

6lo.  My  masters  of  Saint  Alban's,  have  yon  not  beadles  in  your 
town,  and  things  called  whips  ? 

May.  Yes,  my  lord,  if  it  please  vour  grace. 

Glo.  Then  send  for  one  presently.* 

May.  Sirrah,  go  fetch  the  beadle  hither  straight 

[Exit  an  Attendant 

Glo.  Now  fetch  me  a  stool  hither  by  and  bv/»  [-4  stool  brought 
ouf.^  Now,  surah,  if  you  mean  to  save  yourself  fix)m  whipping,  leap 
me  over  this  stool  and  run  away. 

Simp.  Alas,  master,  I  am  not  able  to  stand  alone ; 
You  go  about  to  torture  me  in  vain. 

Re-enter  Attendant  u^  the  Beadle. 

Glo.  Well,  sir,  we  must  have  you  find  your  l^s.  Sirrah  beadle, 
whip  him  till  he  leap  over  that  same  stooL 

Beap.  I  will,  my  lord. — Ck)me  on,  sirrah :  off  with  your  doublet 
quickly. 

Simp.  Alas,  master,  what  shall  I  do  ?    I  am  not  able  to  stand. 
[After  the  Beadle  haffi  kit  him  once,  he  leaps  over  the  stool  and  runs 
away;  and  the  people  follow,  and  cry,  "A  Miracle!" 

K.  Hen.  0  God,  see'st  thou  this,  and  bear'st  so  long? 

Q.  Mab.  It  made  me  laugh  to  see  the  villain  run. 

GiX).  Follow  the  knave ;  and  take  this  drab  away. 

Wife.  Alas,  sir,  we  did  it  for  pure  need. 

Glo.  Let  them  be  whipped  through  eyery  market-town,  till  Uiey 
come  to  Berwick,  from  whence  they  came.  (2) 

[Exeunt  Mayor,  Beadle,  Wife,  ic. 

Cab.  Duke  Humphrey  has  done  a  miracle  to-day. 

SuF.  True ;  made  the  lame  to  leap  and  fly  away. 

Glo.  But  you  have  done  more  miracles  than  I : 
You  made  in  a  day,  my  lord,  whole  towns  to  fly. 

Enter  Buckingham. 

K.  Hen.  What  tidings  with  our  cousin  Buckingham  ? 

Buck.  Such  as  my  heart  doth  tremble  to  unfold : 
A  sort*'  of  naughty  persons,  lewdly^  bent> — 
Under  the  countenance  and  confederacy 
Of  lady  Eleanor,  the  protector's  wife, 
The  ringleader  and  head  of  all  this  rout — 
Have  practised  dangerously  against  your  state, 
Dealing  with  ^Yitches  and  with  conjurors, 
Whom  we  have  apprehended  in  the  fact 
Raising  up  wicked  spirits  from  under  ground, 

(•)  Old  text,  it. 

•  PresenUy.]  ImmediaUly,  *  b  By  and  by.]  IHreetiy,  ifuttmtfy. 

«  A  8ort— J  A  company:  <«  Lewdly— J  Wickedly. 
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Demanding  of  Kin^  Henry's  life  and  death. 
And  other  of  yonp  highness'  privy  council, 
As  more  at  large  your  grace  shall  understand. 

Cab.  And  so,  my  lord  protector,  by  this  means 
Tour  lady  is  forthcoming  yet*  at  London. 
This  news,  I  think,  hath  tum'd  your  weapon's  edge ; 
T  is  like,  my  lord,  you  will  not  keep  your  hour. 

[Aside  to  Gloucbsteb. 

Glo.  Ambitious  churchman,  leave  to  afflict  my  heart : 
Sorrow  and  grief  have  vanquish'd  all  my  powers : 
And,  vanqu£h'd  as  I  am,  I  yield  to  thee, 
Or  to  the  meanest  groom. 

K.  Hen.  O  God,  what  mischiefs  work  the  wicked  ones, 
Heaping  confdsion  on  their  own  heads  thereby ! 

Q.  mB.  Gloster,  see  here  the  tainture  of  thy  nest ; 
And  look  thyself  be  faultless,  thou  wert  best. 

Glo.  Madam,  for  myself,  to  heaven  I  do  appeal. 
How  I  have  lov'd  my  king  and  commonweal : 
And,  for  my  wife,  I  know  not  how  it  stands ; 
Sorry  I  am  to  hear  what  I  have  heard : 
Noble  she  is ;  but  if  die  have  forgot 
Honour  and  virtue,  and  convers'd  with  such 
As,  like  to  pitch,  defile  nobility, 
I  banish  her  my  bed  and  company, 
And  give  her,  as  a  prey,  to  law  and  shame, 
That  nath  dishonour'd  Gloster's  honest  name. 

K.  Hen.  Well,  for  this  night,  we  will  repose  us  here : 
To-morrow  toward  London  back  again. 
To  look  into  this  business  thoroughly, 
And  call  these  foul  offenders  to  their  answers ; 
And  poise  the  cause  in  justice'  equal  scales, 
Whose  beam  stands  sure,  whose  rightfid  cause  prevails. 

[Flattrish.    ExeunL 


SCENE  II.— London.    The  Duke  of  Tork'a  Garden. 
Enter  York,  Salisbuby,  and  Wabwiok. 

YoBK.  Now,  my  good  lords  of  Salisbury  and  Warwick, 
Our  simple  supper  ended,  give  me  leave, 
Li  this  close  walk,  to  sati^  myself, 
In  craving  your  opinion  of  my  title, 
WTiich  is  in&llible,  to  England's  crown. 

Sal.  My  lord,  I  long  to  hear't  at  ftill. 

Wab.  Sweet  York,  begin :  and  if  thy  claim  be  good, 
The  Nevils  are  thy  subjects  to  command. 

YoBK.  Then  thus— 
Edward  the  third,  my  lords,  had  seven  sons : 
The  first,  Edward  the  Black  Prince,  prince  of  Wales ; 

•  Yet—]  That  Ib,  now, 
VOL.  m.  »  i> 
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The  second,  William  of  Hatfield ;  and  the  thiid, 

Lionel,  duke  of  Clarence ;  next  to  whom 

Was  Jolm  of  Garait,  the  duke  of  Lancaster : 

The  fifth  was  Edmund  Langley,  duke  of  York ; 

The  sixth  was  Thomas  of  Woodstock,  duke  of  Gloster ; 

William  of  Windsor  was  the  seventh,  and  last. 

Edward,  the  Black  Prince,  died  before  his  father ; 

And  left  behind  him  Richard,  his  only  son. 

Who,  after  Edward  the  third's  death,  reign'd  as  king; 

Till  Heniy  Bolingbroke,  duke  of  Lancaster, 

The  eldest  son  and  heir  of  John  of  Gaunt, 

Crown'd  by  the  name  of  Henry  the  fourth, 

Seized  on  tiie  reahn ;  deposed  the  rightful  king. 

Sent  his  poor  queen  to  France,  from  whence  she  came, 

And  him  to  Pomfret ;  where,  as  all  you  know. 

Harmless  Richard  was  murder'd  traitorously. 

Wae.  Father,  the  duke  hath  told  the  truth ; 
Thus  got  the  house  of  Lancaster  the  crown. 

York.  Which  now  they  hold  by  force,  and  not  by  right ; 
For  Richard,  the  first  son's  heir,  being  dead. 
The  issue  of  the  next  son  should  hare  reign'd. 

Sal.  But  Williafti  of  Hatfield  died  without  an  heir. 

York.  The  third  son,  duke  of  Clarence  (from  whose  line 
I  claim  the  crown),  had  issue — Philippe,  a  daughter: 
Who  married  Edmund  Mortimer,  earl  of  March : 
Edihund  had  issue — Roger,  earl  of  March :  • 
Roger  had  issue— Edmund,  Anne,  and  Eleanor. 

Sal.  This  Edmund,  in  the  reign  of  Bolingbroke, 
As  I  hare  read,  laid  claim  unto  me  crown ; 
And,  but  for  Owen  Glendower,  had  been  king, 
.  Who  kept  him  in  captivity  till  he  died. 
But,  to  the  rest. 

York.  His  eldest  sister,  Anne, 

My  mother,  being  heir  unto  the  crown. 
Married  Richard,  earl  of  Cambridge ;  who  was  son 
To  Edmund  Langley,  Edward  the  third's  fifth  son.* 
By  her  I  claim  the  Kingdom :  she  was  heir 
To  Roger,  earl  of  March;  who  was  the  son 
Of  Edmund  Mortimer;  who  married  Philippe, 
Sole  daughter  unto  Lionel,  dnke  of  Clarence : 
So,  if  the  issue  of  the  elder  son 
Succeed  before  the  younger,  I  am  king. 

War.  What  plain  proceeding*  is  more  plain  than  this? 
Henry  doth  claim  the  crown  firom  John  of  Gaunt^ 
*  The  fourth  son ;  York  claims  it  fix)m  the  third. 
Till  Lionel's  issue  fails,  his  should  not  reign: 

(*)  Tint  tolio,  proeeedtHffs. 
•  Edward  the  third's  fifth  son.]  In  the  old  copies : — 

"  Marryed  Richard,  Earle  of  Cambridge 
Who  "was  to  Edmond  Langley, 
Edward  the  thirds  fift  Sonnes  Sonne." 
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It  foils  not  yet,  but  flourishes  in  thee, 
And  in  thy  sons,  foir  slips  of  such  a  stock.— 
Then,  fether  Salisbury,  kneel  we  together ; 
And,  in  this  private  plot,  be  we  the  first 
That  shall  salute  our  rightftd  sovereign 
^ith  honour  of  his^  birthright  to  the  crown. 

Both.  Long  live  our  sovereign  Richard,  England's  king! 

York.  We  thank  you,  lords.    But  I  am  not  your  king 
Till  I  be  crown'd,  and  that  my  sword  be  stain'd 
With  heart-blood  of  the  house  of  Lancaster ; 
And  that 's  not  suddenly  to  be  performed, 
But  with  advice  and  silent  secrecy. 
Do  you  as  I  do  in  these  dangerous  days, 
Wink  at  the  duke  of  Suffolk's  insolence. 
At  Beaufort's  pride,  at  Somerset's  ambition, 
At  Buckingham,  and  all  the  crew  of  them. 
Till  they  have  snar'd  the  shepherd  of  the  flock,. 
That  virtuous  prince,  the  good  duke  Humphrey : 
''T  is  that  they  seek ;  and  they,  in  seeking  that, 
Shall  find  their  deaths,  if  York  can  prophesy. 

Sal.  My  lord,  break  we  off;  we  Imow  your  mind  at  full. 

Wab.  My  h^art  assures  me  that  the  earl  of  Warwick 
Shall  one  day  make  the  duke  of  York  a  king. 

York.  And,  Nevil,  this  I  do  assure  n^sel^ — 
Bichard  shall  live  to  make  the  earl  of  Warwick 
The  greatest  man  in  England,  but  the  king.  [^Exeunt 


SCENE  III.— The  same.    A  Hall  ofJmtice. 

Trumpets  sounded.  Enter  King  Henry,  Qubbn  Margaret,  Glou- 
cester, York,  Suffolk,  and  Salisbury;  tJte  Duchess  of, 
Gloucester,  Margery  Jourdain,  Southwell,  Humb,  and 
BoLiNGBROKB,  Under  guard. 

K.  Hen.  Stand  forth,  dame  Eleanor  Cobham,  Gloster's  wife: 
In  sight  of  God  and  us,  your  guilt  is  great ; 
Receive  the  sentence  of  the  law,  for  sins* 
Such  as  by  God's  book  are  adjudg'd  to  death. — 
You  four,  from  hence  to  prison  back  again ;  [^To  Jourdain,  Ac 

From  thence  unto  the  place  of  execution : 
The  witch  in  Smithfield  shall  be  bum'd  to  ashes. 
And  you  three  shall  be  strangled  on  the  gallows. — 
You,  madam,  for  you  are  more  nobly  bom. 
Despoiled  of  your  honour  in  your  life, 
Shall,  after  three  days'  open  penande  done, 
Live  in  your  countiy  here,  in  banishment, 
With  sir  John  Stanley,  in  the  isle  of  Man. 

DucH.  Welcome  is  banislmient,  welcome  were  my  death. 


(•)  Old  text, «««? 

Z)  D  2 
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Glo.  Eleanor,  the  law,  thou  seest,  hath  judged  thee : 
I  cannot  justify  whom  the  law  condemns.— 

[^Exeimt  tJie  Duchess,  and  ihs  other  prisoners^  guarded. 
Mine  eyes  are  ftiU  of  tears,  my  heart  of  grief. 
Ah,  Humphrey,  this  dishonour  in  thine  age 
Will  bring  thy  head  with  sorrow  to  the  ground ! — 
I  beseech  your  majesty  give  me  leave  to  go ; 
Sorrow  would  solace,  and  mine  age  would  ease.* 

K.  Hex.  Stay,  Humphrey  duke  of  Gloster :  ere  thou  go. 
Give  up  thy  staff;  Henry  will  to  himself 
Protector  be :  and  God  shall  be  my  hope. 
My  stay,  my  guide,  and  lantern  to  my  feet ; 
And  go  in  peace,  Humphrey ; — ^no  less  beloVd, 
Than  when  thou  wert  protector  to  thy  king. 

Q.  Mab.  I  see  no  reason  why  a  kmg  of  years 
Should  be  to  be  protected  like  a  child. — 
God  and  king  Henry  govern  England's  helm ! — ^ 
Give  up  your  staff,  sir,  and  the  kmg  his  realm. 

Glo.  My  staff! — ^here,  noble  Henry,  is  my  staff:* 
As  willingly  do  I  the  same  resign,  ' 
As  ere  thy  father  Henry  made  it  mine ; 
And  even  as  willingly  at  thy  feet  I  leave  it, 
As  others  would  ambitiously  receive  it. 
Farewell,  good  king ;  w^hen  I  am  dead  and  gone, 
May  honourable  peace  attend  thy  throne !  \_ExiU 

Q.  Mab.  Why,  now  is  Henry  king,  and  Margaret  queen ; 
And  Humphrey  duke  of  Gloster  scarce  himself. 
That  bears  so  shrewd  a  maim ;  two  pulls  at  once, — 
His  lady  banish'd,  and  a  limb  lopp'd  off; 
This  staff  of  honour  raught,^  there  let  it  stand, 
Where  it  best  fits  to  be, — in  Henry's  hand. 

SuF.  Thus  droops  this  lofty  pine,  and  hangs  his  sprays ; 
Thus  Eleanor's  pride  dies  in  her  youngest*  days. 

York.  Lords,  let  him  go. — Please  it  your  majesty. 
This  is  the  day  appointed  for  the  combat ; 
And  ready  are  the  appellant  and  deMdant, 
The  armourer  and  his  man,  to  enter  the  lists. 
So  please  your  highness  to  behold  the  fight. 

•  Sorrow  would  solace,  and  mine  ago  would  ease.]   That  i«,  "  Sorrow  would  A*r» 
aolace,  and  aso  would  have  ease." 

b  Ood  and  king  Hennj  govern  England's  helm!]  In  the  old  text, — **Eng]and*a. 
realme."    The  correction  is  Johnson's. 

•  My  staff! — here,  noble  Henry,  is  ray  staff:]  At  this  point  Mr.  Collier's  annotator 
interpolates  a  line  of  such  sheer  absurdity, — 

"  To  think  I  fain  would  keep  it  makes  me  laugh!** 

that  it  is  hard  to  believe  ho  was  not  attempting  a  joke.    This  miserable  pnerility,  v»- 
are  grieved  to  find,  Mr.  Collier  not  only  approves,  but  actually  inserts  as  Snakespcore^s, 
in  his  "  emended"  edition  of  the  poet's  works. 
*•  Raught^]  That  is,  reft^  riven. 

•  Thus  Etcanor't  pride  diet  in  her  youngest  daytA   For  ffotmge^  Mr.  CoUicf'*- 
annotutor  fiuhstit\it(»  proudest ;  and  a  marginal  note  in  Mr.  Singer's  copy  of  ^e  second 
folio  proposes  strongest.   The  genuine  word,  there  can  be  littio  doubt,  was  havghHeU  or  - 
protffh  St. 
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Q.  Mae.  Ay,  good  my  lord ;  for  purposely  therefore 
Left  I  the  court,  to  see  this  quarrel  tried. 

K.  Hen.  0'  God's  name,  see  the  lists  and  all  things  fit; 
Here  let  them  end  it,  and  God  defend  the  right ! 

York.  I  never  saw  a  fellow  worse  bested, 
Or  more  afraid  to  fight,  than  is  the  appellant, 
The  servant  of  this  armourer,  my  lords. 

£nf€r,  on  one  side^  Hornee,  and  hu  neighbours,  the  former  hearing  his 
staff  with  a  sand-hag  fastened  to  it;  (3)  a  drum  hefore  him;  during 
tJie  scene  he  drinks  with  so  many. that  he  becomes  drunk:  at  the 
other  side,  Peter  enters,  with  a  similar  staff,  and  a  drummer 
hefore  him;  accompanied  by  Prentices  drinking  to  him, 

1  Neigh.  Here,  neighbour  Homer,  I  drink  to  you  in  a  cup  of 
^^ack ;  and  fear  not,  neighbom-,  you  shall  do  well  enough. 

2  Neigh.  And  here,  neighbour,  here  *8  a  cup  of  chameco.* 

3  NEiGff.  And  here 's  a  pot  of  good  double-beer,  neighbour :  diink, 
and  fear  not  your  man. 

H(«.  Let  it  come,  i'  faith,  and  I  '11  pledge  you  all ;  and  a  fig  for 
Peter! 

1  Pren.  Here,  Peter,  I  drink  to  thee ;  and  be  not  afraid. 

2  Prex.  Be  meny,  Peter,  and  fear  not  thy  master :  fight  for  credit 
of  the  prentices. 

Peter.  I  thank  you  all :  drink,  and  pray  for  me,  I  pray  you ;  fw 
I  think  I  have  taken  my  last  draught  in  this  world.— Here,  Kobin, 
an  if  I  die,  I  give  thee  my  apron ;  and.  Will,  thou  shalt  have  my 
hammer: — and  here,  Tom,  take  all  the  money  that  I  have. — 0  Lord, 
bless  me,  I  pray  God !  for  I  am  never  able  to  deal  with  my  master, 
he  hath  learnt  so  much  fence  already. 

Sal.  Come,  leave  your  drinking,  and  fall  to  blows. — Sirrah,  what's 
thy  name  ? 

Peter.  Peter,  forsooth. 

Sal.  Peter !  what  more  ? 

Peter.  Thump. 

Sal.  Thump!  then  see  thou  thump  thy  master  well. 

HoR.  Masters,  I  am  come  hither,  as  it  were,  upon  my  man's 
instigation,  to  prove  him  a  knave,  and  myself  an  honest  man :  and 
touching  the  duke  of  York,  I  will  take  my  death,  I  never  meant  him 
any  ill,  nor  the  king,  nor  the  queen :  and  therefore,  Peter,  have  at 
thee  with  a  downright  blow. 

York.  Dispatch ; — this  knave's  tongue  begins  to  double. 
■Sound,  trumpets,  alarum  to  the  combatants ! 

lAlarum.    Thsyjight,  and  Peter  strikes  down  his  master.  (4) 

HoR.  Hold,  Peter,  hold !     I  confess,  I  confess  treason.  [Dtes. 

York.  Talre  away  his  weapon: — Fellow,  thank  God,  and  the  good 
wine  in  thy  master's  way. 

Peter.  0  God !  have  I  overcome  mine  enemy  *  in  this  presence  ? 
O  Peter,  thou  has  prevailed  in  right ! 

(♦)  First  folio,  Enemies.    . 
■  Chameco.]    This  is  a  wine  often  mcndoncHl  by  the  writers  of  Shakespeare*!  time» 
ian«l  so  named  from  a  ^illflge  near  Lisbon,  where  it  was  made. 
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K.  Hen.  Go,  take  hence  that  traitor  from  our  Bight ; 
For  by  his  death  we  do  perceive  his  gnilt : 
And  God  in  justice  hath  reveard  to  us 
The  truth  and  innocence  of  this  poor  fellow 
Which  he  had  thought  to  have  murder'd  wrongfully. — 
Come,  fellow,  follow  us  for  thy  reward.  "  [jFawm^. 


SCENE  Vf.—The  same.    A  Street. 

Enter  Gloucester  and  Servants,  in  moummg  cloaks. 

Glo.  Thus  sometimes  hath  the  brightest  day  a  cloud ; 
And  after  summer  evermore  succeeds 
Barren  winter,  with  his  wrathful  nipping  cold: 
So  cares  and  joys  abound,  as  seasons  fleet.— 
Sirs,  what 's  o'clock  ?  ' 

Serv.  Ten,  my  lord. 

Glo.  Ten  is  the  hour  that  was  appointed  me 
To  watch  the  coming  of  my  punished  duchess ; 
XJneath*  may'she  endure  tlie  flinty  streets, 
To  tread  them  with  her  tender-feeling  feet. 
Sweet  Nell,  ill  can  thy  noble  mind  abrook 
The  abject  people  gazing  on  thy  face, 
With  envious  looks,  laughing  at  thy  shame,^ 
That  erst  did  follow  thy  proud  chariot-wheers, 
When  thou  didst  ride  in  triumph  through  the  streets. 
But,  soft !  I  think  she  comes ;  and  I  '11  prepare 
My  tear-stain'd  eyes  to  see  her  miseries. 

Fnter  the  Duchess  of  Gloucester  m  a  white  sheet,  taiih  papers 
pinned  upon  her  hacky  lier  feet  hare,  and  a  taper  burning  in  her- 
hand;  Sir  John  Stanley,  the  Sheriff,  and  Officers. 

Sery.  So  please  your  grace,  we  '11  take  her  from  the  sheriff. 

Glo.  No,  stir  not,  for  your  lives !  let  her  pass  by. 

DucH.  Come  you,  my  lord,  to  sec  my  open  shame? 
Now  thou  dost  penance  too     Look,  how  they  gaze ! 
See  how  the  giddy  multitude  do  point, 
And  nod  their  heads  and  throw  their  eyes  on  thee ! 
Ah,  Gloster,  hide  thee  from  their  hatejftil  looks ; 
And,  in  thy  closet  pent  up,  rue  my  shame. 
And  ban  thine  enemies,  both  mine  and  thine. 

Glo.  Be  patient,  gentle  Nell ;  forget  this  grief. 

DucH.  An,  Gloster,  teach  me  to  forget  myself! 
For,  whilst  I  think  I  am  thy  married  wife, 
And  thou  a  prince,  protector  of  this  land, 
Methinks  I  should  not  thus  be  led  along, 

»  Vnealh— ]  Hardlu^  painfuUi/,  scarcely. 

*  With  envious  looks,  laughing  at  thy  shame,—]  So,  both  in  the  folio  1623,  and  l&t 
**  The  Contention ;"  but  the  second  folio  has, — 

"  With  en\ioua  looks,  atill  laughing  at  thy  shame.*' 
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Mail'd  up  *  in  shame,  with  papers  on  my  back, 

And  follow'd  with  a  rabble,  that  rejoice 

To  see  my  tears,  and  hear  my  deep-fet  groans. 

The  ruthless  flint  doth  cut  my  tender  feet ; 

And  when  I  start,  the  envious  people  laugh, 

And  bid  me  be  advised  how  I  tread. 

Ah,  Humphrey,  can  I  bear  this  shameM  yoke  ? 

Trow'st  thou  that  e'er  I  '11  look  upon  the  world, 

Or  count  them  happy  that  enjoy  the  sun  ? 

No ;  dark  shall  be  my  light,  and  night  my  day ; 

To  think  upon  my  pomp  shall  be  my  hell. 

Sometime  1 '11  say,  I  am  duke  Humphrey's  wife, 

And  he  a  prince,  and  ruler  of  the  land : 

Yet  so  he  rul'd,  arid  such  a  prince  he  was. 

As  he  stood  by,  whilst  I,  his  forlorn  duchess^ 

Was  made  a  wonder  and  a  pointing-stock 

To  every  idle  rascal  follower. 

Butl)e  thou  mild,  and  blush  not  at  my  shame ; 

Nor  stir  at  nothing,  till  the  axe  of  death 

Hang  over  thee,  as,  sure,  it  shortly  will. 

For  Suffolk, — ^he  that  can  do  all  in  all 

"With  her  that  hateth  thee  and  hates  us  all, — 

And  York,  and  impious  Beaufort,  that  false  priest, 

Have  all  lim'd  busnes  to  betray  thy  wings. 

And,  fly  thou  how  thou  canst,  they  '11  tangle  thee : 

But  fear  not  thou,  until  thy  foot  be  snafd, 

Nor  never  seek  prevention  of  thy  foes. 

Glo.  Ah,  Nell,  forbear!  thou  aimestall  awry; 
I  must  offend,  before  I  be  attainted: 
And  had  I  twenty  times  so  many  foes. 
And  each  of  them  had  twenty  times  their  power. 
All  these  could  not  procure  me  any  scathe,  ■ 
So  long  as  I  am  loyal,  true,  and  crimeless. 
Woulm  have  me  rescue  thee  firom  this  reproach  ? 
Why,  yet  thy  scandal  were  not  wip'd  away, 
But  I  in  danger  for  the  breach  of  law. 
Thy  greatest  hel^  is  quiet,  gentle  Nell : 
Ipray  thee,  sort  thy  heart  to  patience ; 
These  few  days'  wonder  will  be  quickly  worn, 

Enter  a  fierald. 

Her.  I  summon  your  grace  to  his  majesty's  Parliament,  holden  at 
Bury  the  first  of  this  next  month. 

Glo.  And  my  consent  ne'er  ask'd  herein  before ! 
This  is  close  dealing. — Well,  I  will  be  there.  \_ExU  Herald. 

My  Nell,  I  take  my  leave : — and,  mastor  sheriff. 
Let  not  her  penance  exceed  the  king's  commission. 

Shib^  An 't  please  your  grace,  here  my  commission  stays : 

»  MaU'd  np— 1  Wrapped  up,  ineloted.  "  Mail  a  hawk  is  to  wrap  her  up  in  a  handker- 
chief or  other  cloath,  that  she  may  not  he  able  to  stir  her  wings  or  stnggle." — it. 
HoufE's  Aaid.  ofArmor^y  1688,  b.  ii.  p.  239,  quoted  by  Mr.  Dyoe. 
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And  sir  John  Stanley  is  appointed  now 
To  take  her  with  him  to  tne  isle  of  Man. 

Glo.  Must  you,  sir  John,  protect  my  lady  here? 

Stan.  Bo  am  I  given  in  charge,  may  *t  please  your  grace. 

Glo.  Entreat  her  not  the  worse,  in  that  I  pray 
You  use  her  well :  the  world  may  laugh  again :  ^ 
And  I  may  live  to  do  you  kindness,  if 
You  do  it  her.    And  so,  sir  John,  farewell  * 

DucH.  What !  gone,  my  lord ;  and  bid  me  not  rareweD  I 

Glo.  Witness  my  tears,  I  cannot  stay  to  sp^ik. 

[Exeunt  Gloucester  and  Sbrvants. 

DucH.  Art  thou  gone  too?  All  comfort  go  with  thee! 
For  none  abides  with  me  :'my  joy  is  death, — 
Death,  at  whose  name  I  oft  have  been  afeaid. 
Because  I  wish'd  this  world's  eternity. — 
Stanley,  I  pr'ythee,  go,  and  take  me  hence ; 
I  care  not  wluther,  for  I  beg  no  favour, 
Only  convey  me  where  thou  art  commanded. 

^AN.  "W^y,  madam,  that  is  to  the  isle  of  Man ; 
There  to  be  us'd  according  to  your  state. 

DucH.  That's  bad  enough,  for  I  am  but  reproach, — 
And  shall  I  then  be  us'd  reproachfully  ? 

Stak.  Like  to  a  duchess,  and  duke  Humphrey's  lady. 
According  to  that  state  vou  shall  be  us'd. 

DucH.  Sheriff,  farewell,  and  better  than  I  fere, — 
Although  ihoa  hast  been  conduct^  of  my  shame  J 

Sheb.  It  is  my  office ;  and,  madam,  pwxion  me. 

DucH.  Ay,  ay,  ferewell ;  thy  office  is  discharg'd-r 
Come,  Stanley,  diall  we  go  ? 

Stan.  Madam,  your  penance  done,  throw  off  this  sheet, 
And  go  we  to  attire  you  for  our  journey. 
.  DucH.  My  diame  will  not  be  shifted  with  my  sheet: 
No,  it  will  hang  upon  my  richest  robes. 
And  show  itself,  attire  me  how  I  can. 
Go,  lead  the  way ;  I  long  to  see  my  prison.  lE^unL 


ACT    III. 

SCENE  I.—TJie  Abbey  at  Buir  St  Edmund's. 

Sennet.    Enter  to  the  Parliament^  Kixq  Henry,  Queen  Mabgaret, 
Cakdinal  Beaufort,  Suffolk,  York,  Buckinghai^  and  othen. 

K.  Hen.  I  muse  my  lord  of  Gloster  is  not  come ; 
'T  is  not  his  wont  to  be  the  hindmost  man, 
Whate'er  occasion  keeps  him  from  us  now. 

•  The  world  may  laugh  again :]  Eqinyalent  to,  FtrUme  maff  mmlt 
k  Conduct—}  GmdHctor, 
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Q.  Mar.  Can  you*  not  see  ?  or  will  ye  not  observe 
The  strangeness  of  his  altered  countenance? 
With  what  a  majesty  he  bears  himself; 
How  insolent  of  late  he  is  become, 
How  proud,  how  peremptory,  and  unlike  himself? 
We  know  the  time  since  he  was  mild  and  affable ; 
And  if  we  did  but  glance  a  far-off  look, 
Immediately  he  was  upon  his  knee, 
That  eM  the  court  admir'd  him  for  submission ; 
But  meet  him  now,  an  be  it  in  the  mom, 
When  every  one  will  give  the  time  of  day, 
He  knits  his  brow,  and  shows  an  angry  eye, 
And  passeth  by  with  stiff  unbowed  knee. 
Disdaining  duty  that  to  us  belongs, 
fimall  curs  are  not  regarded  when  they  grin ; 
But  great  men  tremble  when  the  lion  roars ; 
And  Humphrey  is  no  little  man  in  England. 
First,  note,  that  he  is  near  you  in  descent ; 
And  should  you  fall,  he  is  the  next  will  mount. 
Me  seemeth  then,  it  is  no  policy, — 
^Respecting  what  a  rancorous  mind  he  bears, 
Ana  his  advantage  following  your  decease, — 
That  he  should  come  about  your  royal  ijerson. 
Or  be  admitted  to  your  higlmess'  council. 
By  flattery  hath  he  won  the  commons'  hearts : 
And,  when  he  please  to  make  commotion, 
*T  is  to  be  fear'd,  they  all  will  follow  him. 
Now  *t  is  the  spring,  and  weeds  are  shallow-rooted ; 
Suffer  them  now,  and  they  '11  o'ergrow  the  garden. 
And  choke  the  herbs  for  want  of  husbandry. 
The  reverent  care  I  bear  unto  my  lord 
Made  me  collect  these  dangers  in  the  duke. 
If  it  be  fond,  call  it  a  woman's  fear ; 
Which  fear,  if  better  reasons  can  supplant, 
I  will  subscribe,  and  say  I  wrong'd  the  duke. 
My  lord  of  Suffblk, — Buckingham, — and  York, — 
Reprove  my  allegation,  if  you  can ; 
Or  else  conclude  my  words  effectual. 

Sur.  Well  hath  your  highness  seen  into  this  duke ; 
Aud^  had  I  first  b^  put  to  speak  my  mind, 
I  think  I  should  have  told  your  grace's  tale. 
The  duchess,  by  his  subornation. 
Upon  ray  life,  began  her  devilish  practices ; 
Or,  if  he  were  not  privy^  to  those  faults, 
Yet^  by  reputing*  of  his  high  descent 

•  Bcpntrng—l  Not,  as  it  is  invariably  explained,  valuing  himself y  but  pre$umnff, 
boasting.  See  Florio's  <<  World  of  Words,"  1611,  in  voce,  Eiputatione,  So  m  '*  Juliui 
<3a0Bar,^ActLSc.2:— 

'*  Brutus  had  rather  be  a  villager, 
Than  to  repuU  himself  a  son  of  Rome 
Under  these  hard  conditions." 
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As,  next  the  king,  he  was  succsessiTe  heir, — 
And  such  high  vaunts  of  his  nobility, — 
Did  instigate  the  bedlam  brain-sick  duchess 
By  wicked  means  to  frame  our  sovereign's  felL 
-  Smooth  runs  the  water  where  the  brook  is  de^ ; 
And  in  his  tdmple  show  he  harbours  treason  : 
The  fox  barks  not  when  he  woul^  steal  the  lamb. 
No,  no,  my  sovereign ;  Gloster  is  a  man 
Unsounded  yet,  and  full  of  deep  deceit. 

Cab.  Did  he  not,  contrary  to  form  of  law. 
Devise  strange  deaths  for  small  offences  done  ? 

York.  And  did  he  not,  in  his  protectorship, 
Levy  great  sums  of  money  through  the  realm. 
For  soldiers'  pay  in  France,  and  never  sent  it  ? 
By  means  whereof,  the  towns  each  day  revolted. 

Buck.  Tut !  these  are  petty  faults  to  feults  unknown. 
Which  time  will  bring  to  light  in  smooth  duke  Humphrey. 

K.  Hen.  My  lords,  at  once : — the  care  you  have  of  us, 
To  mow  down  thorns  that  would  aimoy  our  foot. 
Is  worthy  praise ;  but  shall  I  speak  my  conscience  ? 
Our  kinonan  Gloster  is  as  innocent 
From  meaning  treason  to  our  royal  person. 
As  is  the  suckling  lamb  or  hanmess  dove: 
The  duke  is  virtuous,  mild,  and  too  well  given 
To  dream  on  evil,  or  to  work  my  downfall 

Q.  Mar.  Ah,  what's  more  dangerous  than  this  fond  affiance! 
Smns  he  a  dove  ?  his  feathers  are  but  borrow'd. 
For  he 's  disposed  as  the  hateful  raven. 
Is  he  a  lamb  ?  his  skin  is  surely  lent  him. 
For  he 's  inclin'd  as  is  the  ravenous  wolf.* 
Who  cannot  steal  a  shape  that  means  deceit  ? 
Take  heed,  my  lord ;  the  welfare  of  us  all 
Hangs  on  the  cutting  short  that  fraudfnl  man. 

Jiaiier  Somerset. 

Son.  All  health  unto  my  gracious  sovereign ! 

K.  Hen.  Welcome,  lord  ^merset.    What  news  from  France? 

SoM.  That  all  your  interest  in  those  temtories 
Is  utterly  bereft  you ;  all  is  lost. 

K.  Hen.  Cold  news,  lord  Somerset:  but  (Jod's  will  bo  d(me! 

York.  lAside,']  Cold  news  for  me ;  for  I  had  hope  of  France,. 
As  firmly  as  I  hope  for  fertile  England. 
Thus  are  my  blossoms  blasted  in  the  bud, 
And  caterpillars  eat  my  leaves  away : 
But  I  will  remedy  this  gear  ere  long, 
Or  sell  my  title  for  a  glorious  grave. 

Enter  Gi/)UCESTER. 
Glo.  All  happiness  unto  my  lord  the  king! 
Pardon,  my  liege,  that  I  have  sta/d  so  long. 

(♦)  Old  text,  n^oleea. 
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SuF.  Nay,  Glostcr,  know,  that  thou  art  come  too  soon, 
Unless  thou  wert  more  loyal  than  thou  art : 
I  do  arrest  thee  of  high  treason  here. 

Glo.  Well,  Suffolk,  yet*  thou  shalt  not  see  me  blush, 
Nor  change  my  countenance  for  this  arrest ; 
A  heart  imspotted  is  not  easily  daunted. 
The  purest  spring  is  not  so  free  from  mud. 
As  I  am  clear  from  treason  to  my  sovereign : 
Who  can  accuse  me  ?  wherein  am  I  guilty  ? 

York.  'T  is  thought,  my  lord,  that  you  took  bribes  of  Prance, 
And,  being  nrotector,  stay'd  the  soldiers'  pay ; 
By  means  whereof  his  highness  hath  lost  France. 

Glo.  Is  it  but  thought  so  ?    What  are  they  that  think  it? 
I  never  robb*d  the  solSers  of  their  piy. 
Nor  ever  had  one  penny  bribe  from  IVanoe. 
So  help  me  (Jod,  as  I  have  watch'd  the  night, — 
^,  night  by  night, — ^in  studying  good  for  England! 
ifmt  doit  that  e'er  I  \vrested  from  the  king. 
Or  any  groat  I  hoarded  to  my  use. 
Be  brought  against  me  at  my  tritd-day ! 
No ;  many  a  pound  of  mine  own  proper  store, 
Because  I  would  not  tax  the  needy  commons, 
Have  I  dispursed  to  the  garrisons, 
And  never  ask'd  for  restitution. 

Cab.  It  serves  you  well,  my  lord,  to  say  so  much. 

Glo.  I  say  no  more  than  truth,  so  helft  me  God ! 

York.  In  your  protectorship  you  did  devise 
Strange  tortures  for  offenders,  never  heard  of. 
That  England  was  defam'd  by  t\Tanny. 

Glo.  Why,  't  is  well  known,  that  whiles  I  was  protector. 
Pity  was  all  the  fault  that  was  in  me ; 
For  I  should  melt  at  an  offender's  tears. 
And  lowly  words  were  ransom  for  their  fault. 
Unless  it  were  a  bloody  murderer. 
Or  foul  felonious  thief  that  fleec'd  poor  passengers, 
I  never  gave  them  condign  punishment  : 
Murder,  indeed,  that  bloody  sin,  I  tortur'd 
Above  the  felon,  or  what  trespass  else. 

SuF.  My  lord,  these  faults  are  easy,  quickly  answer'd : 
But  mightier  crimes  are  laid  unto  your  charge. 
Whereof  you  cannot  easily  purge  yourself. 
I  do  arrest  you  in  his  highness*  name ; 
And  here  commit  you  to  my  lord  cardinal 
To  keep,  until  your  further  time  of  trial. 

K.  Hen.  My  lord  of  Gloster,  *tis  my  special  hope. 
That  you  will  clear  yourself  from  all  suspect  ;^ 
If  y  conscience  tells  me  you  are  innocent. 

»  Yet  thou  shalt  net  s^  tne  bltuh,--']  Tet  was  added  in  the  second  folio.  The  paraUer 
line  in  "The  Contention"  readg,— -"  Why.  Suffolktfa  Duke,**  &c. 

k  From  ail  suspect ;]  So  CapoU  and  Mr.  Collier's  annotator.  The  old  copies  h2LX9' 
MUtpemte. 
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Glo.  Ah,  gracious  lord,  these  days  are  d^geroas! 
Virtue  is  chok*d  with  foul  ambition. 
And  charity  chas'd  hence  by  rancour's  hand ; 
Foul  subornation  is  predominant, 
And  equity  exil'd  your  highness'  land. 
I  know  their  complot  is  to  have  my  life ; 
And,  if  my  death  might  make  this  island  happy, 
Ajid  prove  the  period  of  their  tyranny, 
I  would  expend  it  with  all  willingness : 
But  mine  is  made  the  prologue  to  their  play ; 
For  thousands  more,  that  yet  suspect  no  peril, 
IVill  not  conclude  theu:  plotted  tragedy. 
Beaufort's  red  sparkling  eyes  blab  his  heart's  malice. 
And  Suffolk's  cloudy  brow  his  stormy  hate  ; 
^harp  Buckingham  unburdens  with  his  tongue 
The  envious  load  that  lies  upon  his  heart ; 
And  dogged  York,  that  reaches  at  the  moon. 
Whose  overweening  arm  I  have  pluck'd  bacl^ 
By  false  accuse  doth  level  at  my  life : —  • 
And  you,  my  sovereign  lady,  with  the  rest, 
Causeless  have  laid  disgraces  on  my  head. 
And  with  your  best  endeavour  have  stirr'd  up 
My  liefest*  liege  to  be  mine  enemy: — 
Ay,  all  of  you  hav6  laid  your  heads  together 
(Myself  had  notice  of  your  conventicles) 
And  all  to  make  away  my  guiltless  life. 
I  shall  not  want  false  vritness  to  condemn  me, 
Nor  store  of  treasons  to  augment  my  guilt ; 
The  ancient  proverb  will  be  well  effected, — 
A  staff  is  quickly  found  to  beat  a  dog. 

Cab.  My  liege,  his  railing  is  intolerable : 
If  those  that  care  to  keep  your  royal  person 
From  treason's  secret  knife,  and  traitors'  rage. 
Be  thus  upbraided,  chid,  and  rated  at. 
And  the  offender  granted  scope  of  speech, 
^T  will  make  them  cool  in  zeal  unto  your  grace. 

SuF.  Hath  he  not  twit  our  sovereign  lady  here 
With  ignominious  words,  though  clerkly  couch'd. 
As  if  she  had  suborned  some  to  swear 
False  allegations  to  o'erthrow  his  state? 

Q.  Mab.  But  I  can  give  the  loser  leave  to  chide. 

Glo.  Far  truer  spoke  than  meant :  I  lose,  indeed ; — 
Beshrew  the  winners,  for  they  play'd  me  ftdse ! 
And  well  such  losers  may  have  leave  to  speak. 

Buck.  He  '11  wrest  the  sense,  and  hold  us  here  all  day  >— 
Lord  cardinal,  he  is  your  prisoner. 

Cab.  Sirs,  take  away  the  duke,  and  guard  him  sure. 

Glo.  Ah,  thus  king  Henry  throws  away  his  crutch^ 
Before  his  legs  be  firm  to  bear  his  body  I 

•  Liefest—]  Ikareti, 
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Thus  is  the  shepherd  beaten  from  thy  side, 

And  wolves  are  gnarling  who  shall  gnaw  thee  first. 

Ah,  that  my  fear  were  false !  ah,  that  it  were ! 

For,  good  king  Henry,  thy  decay  I  fear.  lExit  guarded, 

K.  Hen.  My  lords,  what  to  your  wisdoms  seemeth  best, 
Do,  or  undo,  as  if  ourself  were  here. 

Q.  Mab.  What,  will  your  highness  leave  the  parliament  ? 

K.  Hen.  Ay,  Margaret;  my  heart  is  drown'd  with  grie^ 
Whose  flood  begins  to  flow  within  mine  eyes ; 
My  body  round  engirt  with  misery, — 
Por  what 's  more  miserable  than  discontent  ? — 
Ah,  uncle  Humphrey !  in  thy  face  I  see 
The  map  of  honour,  truth,  and  loyalty  I 
And  yet,  good  Humphrey,  is  the  hour  to  come, 
That  e*er  I  prov'd  thee  false,  or  fear'd  thy  faith. 
What  lowering  star  now  envies  thy  estate. 
That  these  great  lords,  and  Margaret  our  queen. 
Do  seek  subversion  of  thy  harmless  life  ? 
Thou  never  didst  them  wrong,  nor  no  man  wrong ; 
And  as  the  butchei*  takes  away  the  calf. 
And  binds  the  wretch,  and  beats  it  when  it  strays. 
Bearing  it  to  the  bloody  slaughter-house ; 
Even  so,  remorseless,  have  they  borne  him  hence, 
And  as  the  dam  runs  lowing  up  and  down. 
Looking  the  way  her  harmless  young  one  went. 
And  can  do  nought  but  wail  her  darling's  loss ; 
Even  so  myself  bewails  good  Gloster's  case, 
With  sad  unhelpful  tears ;  and  mth  dimmed  eyes 
Look  after  him,  and  cannot  do  him  good, — 
So  mighty  are  his  vowed  enemies. 
His  fortunes  I  will  weep ;  and,  'twixt  each  groan. 
Say — WTio  's  a  traitor ^^  Gloster  he  is  none,  [ETi't. 

Q.  Mar.  Free  lords,  cold  snow  melts  with  the  sun's  hot  beams : 
Henry  my  lord  is  cold  in  great  affairs. 
Too  rail  of  foolish  pity :  and  Gloster's  show 
Beguiles  him,  as  the  moumftil  crocodile 
With  sorrow  snares  relenting  passengers ; 
Or  as  the  snake,  roll'd  in  a  flowering  bank. 
With  shining  checkered  slough,  doth  sting  a  child, 
That  for  the  beauty  thinks  it  excellent. 
Believe  me,  lords,  were  none  more  wise  than  I 
(And  yet  herein  I  judge  mine  own  wit  good). 
This  Glostei;  should  be  quickly  rid  the  world. 
To  rid  us  from  the  fear  we  have  of  him. 

Cab.  That  he  should  die  is  worthy  policy ; 
But  yet  we  want  a  colour  for  his  death : 
'T  is  meet  he  be  condemn'd  by  course  of  law. 

SUF.  But,  in  my  mind,  that  were  no  policy : 
The  king  will  labour  still  to  save  his  life ; 

•  Who  *8  a  irailorf—']  That  is,  Whwfer't  a  traitor. 
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The  commons  haply  rise  to  save  his  life ; 

And  we  have  yet  but  trivial  argument, 

More  than  mistrust,  that  shows  him  worthy  death. 

YoRi.  So  that,  by  this,  you  would  not  have  him  die. 

SuF.  Ah,  York,  no  man  alive  so  fidn  as  I ! 

York.  'T  is  York  that  hath  more  reason  for  his  death. — 
But,  my  lord  cardinal,  and  you,  my  lord  of  Suffolk, — 
>5ay  as  you  think,  and  speak  it  from  your  souls, — 
Wer  't  not  all  one,  an  empty  eagle  were  set 
To  guard  the  chicken  from  a  hunffry  kite. 
As  place  duke  Humphrey  for  the  king's  protector  ? 

Q.  Mae.  So  the  poor  chicken  should  be  sure  of  death. 

Sup.  Madam,  't  is  true :  and  wer 't  not  madness  then. 
To  make  the  fox  surveyor  of  the  fold? 
Who  being  accused  a  crafty  murderer. 
His  guilt  should  be  but  idfly  posted  over, 
JBecause  his  purpose  is  not  executed. 
^0 ;  let  him  die,  in  that  he  is  a  fox. 
By  nature  prqv'd  an  enemy  to  the  flock, 
Before  his  chaps  be  stain'd  with  crimson  blood. 
As  Humphrey,  prov'd  by  reasons,  to  my  liege. 
And  do  not  stand  on  quillets  how  to  slay  him : 
Be  it  by  gins,  hj  snares,  by  subtlety, 
Sleeping  or  wakmg,  *t  is  no  matter  how. 
So  he  he  dead ;  for  that  is  good  deceit 
Which  mates^  him  first  that  first  intends  deceit. 

Q.  Mar.  Thrice  noble  Suffolk,  t  is  resolutely  spoke. 

SuF.  Not  resolute,  except  so  much  were  done ; 
For  things  are  often  spoke,  and  seldom  meant : 
Bu<^  that  my  heart  accordeth  with  my  tongue, — 
Seeing  the  deed  is  meritorious. 
And  to  preserve  my  sovereign  from  his  foe, — 
Say  but  the  word,  and  I  will  be  his  priest. 

Car.  But  I  would  have  him  dead,  my  lord  of  Suffolk, 
Ere  you  can  take  due  orders  for  a  priest. 
i^y>  you  consent,  and  censure  well  the  deed. 
And  I  '11  provide  his  executioner, — 
I  tender  so  the  safety  of  my  liege. 

SuF.  Here  is  my  hand,  the  deed  is  worthy  doing. 

Q.  Mar.  And  so  say  I.  , 

York.  And  I :  and  now  we  three  have  spoke  it. 
It  skills^  not  greatly  who  impugns  our  doom. 

Fnter  a  Messenger. 
Mess.  Great  lords,  from  Ireland  am  I  come  amain. 

•  Mates—]  This  appears  to  be  an  allusion  to  the  check-mate^  or  stale-nuiitf,  in  the 
game  of  chess ;  but  it  may  mean  merely,  confounds  or  destroys, 

*>  //  Bkills  not—"]  It  matters  «of,  It  w  not  important.  "We  often  find  to  fores  beanB^ 
the  same  signification  : — '*  Our  enemies  beare  the  poore  people  in  hand  that  thdis  is 
the  old  religion,  and  oures  is  an  yesterdaies  bird :  but  sooner  or  later  caUed,  it  sUfftth 
not,  old  or  new,  if  true,  itforceth  not.**—TBXUBf  On  GaiatManSj  p.  44. 
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To  signify — ^that  rebels  there  are  np, 

And  put  the  Englishlnen  unto  the  sword  : 

Send  succours,  lords,  and  stop  the  rage  betime, 

Before  the  wound  do  grow  uneurable ; 

For,  being  green,  there  is  great  hop  of  help. 

Car.  a  breach,  that  craves  a  quick  expedient  stop ! 
TVhat  counsel  give  you  in  this  weighty  cause  ? 

York.  That  Somerset  be  sent  as  regent  thither; 
'T  is  meet,  that  lucky  ruler  be  employ'd ; 
Witness  the  fortune  he  hath^had  in  France. 

SOM.  If  York,  with  all  his  far-fet  policy. 
Had  been  the  regent  there  instead  oi  me. 
He  never  would  nave  stay'd  in  France  so  long. 

York.  No,  not  to  lose  it  all,  as  thou  hast  done: 
I  rather  'would  have  lost  my  life  betimes, 
Than  bring  a  burden  of  dishonour  home, 
By  staying  there  so  long,  till  all  were  lost. 
Show  me  one  scar  character'd  on  thy  skin : 
Men's  flesh  preserved  so  whole  do  iseldom  win. 

Q.  Mar.  Nay,  then,  this  spark  will  prove  a  raging  fire, 
If  wind  and  fuel  be  brought  to  feed  it  with : — 
No  more,  good  York , — sweet  Somerset,  be  still ; — 
Thy  fortun^  York,  hadst  thou  been  regent  there. 
Might  happily  have  been  far  worse  than  his. 

York.  What^  worse  than  naught  ?  nay,  then  a  shame  take  all  I 

SoH.  And  in  the  number,  thee,  that  wishest  shame ! 

Car.  My  lord  of  York,  try  what  your  fortune  is. 
The  uncivil  kerns  of  Ireland  are  in  arms, 
And  temper  clay  with  blood  of  Englishmen :" 
To  Ireland  will  you  lead  a  band  of  men, 
■Collected  choicely,  frorii  each  county  some. 
And  try  your  hap  against  the  Irishmen  ? 

York.  I  will,  my  lord,  so  please  his  majesty. 

SuF.  Why,  our  authority  is  his  consent; 
And  what  we  do  establish  he  confirms : 
Then,  noble  York,  take  thou  this  task  in  hand. 

York.  I  am  content :  provide  me  soldiers,  lords, 
Whiles  I  take  orders  for  mine  own  affairs. 

Sup.  a  charge,  lord  York,  that  I  will  see  perform'd, 
But  now  return  we  to  the  felse  duke  Humphrey. 

Car.  No  more  of  him ;  for  I  will  deal  with  him, 
That  henceforth  he  shall  trouble  us  no  more. 
And  so  break  off;  the  day  is  almost  spent : 
Lord  Suffolk,  you  and  I  must^talk  of  that  event. 

York.  My  lord  of  Suffolk,  within  fourteen  days 
At  Bristol  I  expect  my  soldiers ; 
JFor  there  1 11  wiip  them  all  for  Ireland. 

SuF.  1*11  see  it  truly  done,  my  lord  of  York. 

[^Exeunt  all  except  York. 

York.  Now,  York,  or  never,  steel  thy  fearful  thoughts, 
And  change  misdoubt  to  resolution : 
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Be  that  thou  hop'st  to  be ;  or  what  thou  art 

Eesign  to  death — it  is  not  worth  the  enjoying : 

Let  pale-ftie'd  fear  keef>  with  the  mean-bom  man, 

And  find  no  harbour  in  a  royal  heart. 

Faster  than  spring  time  showers  comes  thought  on  thought. 

And  not  a  thought  but  thinks  on  dignity. 

My  brain,  more  busy  than  the  labouring  spider, 

"Weaves  tedious  snares  |o  trap  mine  enemies. 

Well,  nobles,  well,  'tis  politicly  done, 

To  send  me  packing  with  an  host  of  men : 

I  fear  me,  you  but  warm  the  starved  snake, 

Who,  cherished  in  your  breasts,  will  sting  your  hearts. 

'T  was  men  I  lack'd,  and  you  will  give  them  me : 

I  take  it  kindly ;  yet,  be  well  assured, 

You  put  sharp  weapons  in  a  madman's  hands. 

Whiles  I  in  Ireland  nourish  a  mighty  band, 

I  will  stir  up  in  England  some  black  storm. 

Shall  blow  ten  thousand  souls  to  heaven  or  hell : 

And  this  fell  tempest  shall  not  cease  to  rage 

Until  the  golden  circuit  on  my  head. 

Like  to  the  glorious  sun's  transparent  beams. 

Do  calm  the  fory  of  this  mad-bred  flaw.* 

And,  for  a  minister  of  my  intent, 

I  have  seduc'd  a  head-strong  Kentishman, 

John  Cade  of  Ashford,  . 

To  make  commotion,  as  full  well  he  can, 

Under  the  title  of  John  Mortimer. 

In  Ireland  have  I  seen  this  stubborn  Cade 

Oppose  himself  against  a  troop  of  kerns ; 

And  fought  so  long,  till  that»ms  thighs  with  darts 

Were  almost  like  a  sharp-quiU'd  porcupine : 

And,  in  the  end  being  rescu'd,  I  have  seen  him 

Caper  upright  like  a  wild  M6risco,(l) 

Shaking  the  bloodv  darts,  as  he  his  bells. 

Full  often,  like  a  shag-hair'd  crafly  kern, 

Hath  he  conversed  with  the  enemy ; 

And,  undiscovered,  come  to  me  again, 

And  given  me  notice  of  their  villanies. 

This  devil  here  shall  be  my  substitute ; 

For  that  John  Mortimer,  which  now  is  dead. 

In  face,  in  gait,  in  speech,  he»doth  resemble : 

By  this  I  shall  perceive  the  commons'  mind, 

How  they  aflfect  the  house  and  claim  of  York. 

Say,  he  be  taken,  rack'd,  and  tortured, 

I  know  no  pain  they  can  inflict  upon  him. 

Will  make  nim  say  I  mov'd  him  to  those  arms. 

Say,  that  he  thrive  (as 't  is  great  like  he  will), 

•  Mad-bred  flaw.]  Flaw  here  meana  a  violent^*  of  wind,  as  iif  Hamlet,"  Act  T. 
**  Should  patch  a  waU  to  expel  the  whaXefsfiawr' 
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Why,  then  from  Ireland  come  I  with  my  strengUi^ 

And  reap  the  harvest  which  that  rascal  sow'd: 

For,  Humphrey  being  dead,  as  he  shall  be, 

And  Heniy  put  apart,  the  next  for  me.  lExiL 


SCENE  IL— Bury.    A  Roam  in  the  Palace. 

Enter  certain  Murderers,  hastily,  (z) 

1  MuE.  Run  to  my  lord  of  Suffolk ;  let  him  know 
We  have  despatched  the  duke,  as  he  commanded. 

2  MuR.  0,  that  it  were  to  do ! — ^What  have  we  done! 
Didst  ever  hear  a  man  so  penitent  ? 

1  MuB.  Here  comes  my  lord. 

Enter  Suffolk. 

SUF.  Now,  sirs,  have  you  despatch'd  this  thing? 

1  MuR.  Ay,  my  good  lord,  he's  dead. 

SuF.  Why,  that 's  well  said.    Go,  get  you  to  my  house ; 
I  will  reward  you  for  this  venturous  deed. 
The  king  and  all  the  peers  are  here  at  hand : — 
Have  you  laid  fair  the  bed  ?  are  all  things  well, 
According  as  I  gave  directions  ? 

1  MuB.  *Tis,  my  good  lord. 

SuF.  Away !  be  gone.  lExeunt  Murderers. 

Trumpets  sounded.      Enter   King   Henby,    Queen    MAnaAKET, 
Cardinal  Bbaxjport,  Somerset,  Lords,  and  others. 

K.  Hen.  Go,  call  our  uncle  to  our  presence  straight ; 
Say  we  intend  to  try  his  grace  to-day. 
If  he  be  guilty,  as  't  is  published. 

Sup.  I  '11  call  hun  presently,  my  noble  lord.  [Exit, 

K.  Hen.  Lords,  take  your  places ; — and,  I  pray  you  all. 
Proceed  no  straiter  'gainst  our  uncle  Gloster, 
Than  from  true  evidence,  of  good  esteem, 
He  be  approv'd  in  practice  culpable. 

Q.  Mar.  God  forbid  any  malice  should  prevail, 
That  faultless  may  condemn  a  nobleman  I 
Pray  God  he  mav  acquit  him  of  suspicion ! 

S.  Hen.   I  thank  thee,    Margaret  ;♦   these  words  content  me 
much. 

Re-enter  Suffolk. 

How  now !  why  look'st  thou  pale  ?  why  tremblest  thou  ? 
Where  is  our  uncle  ?  what  *s  the  matter,  Suflfolk  ? 
Suf.  Dead  in  his  bed,  my  lord !    Gloster  is  dead! 

(*)  Old  text,  iW;. 

VOL.  HL  £  B 
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Q.  Mae.  Marry,  God  forefend! 

Cae.  God's  secret  judgment ! — I  did  dream  to-night, 
The  duke  was  dumb,  and  could  not  speak  a  word. 

\_T?ie  King  swoons. 

Q.  Mae.  How  fares  my  lord  ? — Help,  lords !  tiie  king  is  dead. 

SoM.  Rear  up  his  body ;  wring  him  by  the  nose. 

Q.  Mae.  Eun,  go,  help,  help ! — 0  Heniy,  ope  thine  eyes ! 

Sup.  He  doth  revive  agom ; — ^madam,  be  patient 

K  Hen.  0  heavenly  God  I 

Q.  MaeI  How  feres  my  gracious  lord? 

SuF.  Comfort,  my  sovereign  I  gracious  Henry,  comfort  I 

K.  Hen.  What,  doth  my  lord  of  Suffolk  comfort  me  ? 
Came  he  right  now  to  sing  a  raven's  note, 
Whose  dismal  tune  bereft  my  vital  powers ; 
And  thinks  he  that  the  chirping  of  a  wren, 
By  crying  comfort  from  a  hollow  breast. 
Can  chase  away  the  first-conceived  sound  ? 
Hide  not  thy  poison  with  such  sugar'd  words. 
Lay  not  thy  hands  on  me ;  forbear,  I  say ; 
Their  toucn  affrights  me,  as  a  serpent's  sting. 
Thou  baleful  messenger,  out  of  my  sight ! 
Upon  thy  eyeballs  murderous  tyranny 
Sits  in  grim  majesty,  to  fright  the  world. 
Look  not  upon  me,  for  thine  eyes  are  wounding : — 
Yet  do  not  go  away : — come,  basilisk. 
And  kill  the  innocent  gazer  with  thy  sight : 
For  in  the  shade  of  death  I  shall  find  joy, — 
In  life  but  double  death,  now  Gloster  *s  dead. 

Q.  Mae.  Why  do  you  rate  my  lord  of  Suffolk  thus  ? 
Although  the  duke  was  enemy  to  him, 
Yet  he,  most  Christian-like,  laments  his  deatii : 
And  for  myself, — ^foe  as  he  was  to  me, — 
Might  liquid  tears,  or  heart-offending  groans. 
Or  blood-consuming  sighs,  recall  his  life, 
I  would  be  blind  with  weeping,  sick  with  groans, 
Look  pale  as  primrose  with  blood-drinking  sighs. 
And  all  to  have  the  noble  duke  alive. 
What  know  I  how  the  world  may  deem  of  me  ? 
For  it  is  faiown  we  were  but  hollow  friends ; 
It  may  be  judg'd  I  made  the  duke  away : 
So  shall  my  name  with  slander's  tongue  be  wounded. 
And  princes'  courts  be  fiU'd  with  my  reproach, 
This  get  I  by  his  death :  ay  me,  unhappy ! 
To  be  a  queen,  and  crown'd  with  infamy! 

E.  Hen.  Ah,  woe  is  me  for  Gloster,  wretched  man ! 

Q.  Mae.  Be  woe  for  me  more  wretched  than  he  is. 
What,  dost  thou  turn  away,  and  hide  thy  fece  ? 
I  am  no  loathsome  leper, — look  on  me. 
What,  art  thou,  like  the  adder,  waxen  deaf? 
Be  poisonous  too,  and  kill  thy  forlorn  queen. 
Is  all  thy  comfort  shut  in  Glostefs  tomb  ? 
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Why,  then  dame  Margaret*  was  ne'er  thy  joy: 

Erect  his  statuaf  and  worship  it, 

And  make  my  image  but  an  alehouse  sign. 

Was  I  for  this  nigh  wreck'd  upon  the  sea. 

And  twice  by  awkward*  wind  from  England's  bank 

Drove  back  again  unto  my  native  clime  ? 

What  boded  mis  but  well-fol-ewaming  wind 

Did  seem  to  saj-,— Seek  not  a  scorpion's  nest, 

Nor  set  no  footing  on  this  unkind  shore ! 

What  did  I  then,  but  curs'd  the  gentle^  gusts. 

And  he  that  loos'd  them  from  their  brazen  caves ; 

And  bid  them  blow  towards  England's  blessed  shore, 

Or /turn  our  stem  upon  a  dreadful  rock  ? 

Yet  -^lus  would  not  be  a  murderer. 

But  left  that  hateftil  office  unto  thee : 

The  pretty  vaulting  sea  refiis'd  to  drown  me ; 

Knowing  that  thou  wouldst  have  me  drown'd  on  shore, 

With  tears  as  salt  as  sea,  through  thy  unkindness : 

The  splitting  rocks  cowefd  in  ttie  sinking  sands. 

And  would  not  dash  me  with  their  ragg^  sides ; 

Because  thv  flinty  heart,  more  hard  than  they, 

Might  in  thy  palace  perish  Margaret.* 

As  far  as  I  could  ken  thy  chalky  cliffs, 

When  from  thv  shore  the  tempest  beat  us  back, 

I  stood  upon  the  hatches  in  the  storm : 

And  when  the  dusky  sky  began  to  rob 

My  earnest-gaping  sight  of  thy  land's  view, 

I  took  a  costly  jewel  from  my  neck, — 

A  heart  it  was,  bound  in. with  diamonds, — 

And  threw  it  towards  thy  land ; — the  sea  receiv'd  it ; 

And  so  I  wish'd  thy  body  might  my  heart : 

And  even  with  this  I  lost  fair  England's  view, 

And  bid  mine  eyes  be  packmg  with  my  heart ; 

And  call'd  them  blind  and  dusky  spectacles. 

For  losing  ken  of  Albion's  wished  coast. 

How  often  have  I  tempted  Suffolk's  tongue 

(The  agent  of  thy  foul  inconstancy). 

To  sit  and  witch  t  me,  as  Ascanius  did. 

When  he  to  madaing  Dido  would  unfold 

His  father's  acts,  commenc'd  in  burning  Troy ! 

Am  I  not  witch'd  like  her  ?  or  thou  not  false  like  him  ? 

Ah  me,  I  can  no  more  !    Die,  Margaret !  § 

For  Henry  weeps,  that  thou  dost  live  so  long. 

(♦)  Old  text,  JBlianor,  (+)  Old  text,  statue. 

(X)  Old  text,  tcatch.  (})  Old  text,  JElinor. 

•  Awkwaid  tnnd^^  That  it,  contrary  wind.    So  in  Marlowe's  "  King  Edward  II." 
ActlV.  Sc.6:— 

"  With  aiikward  winds,  and  with  sore  tempests  driven 
To  fall  on  shore." 
^  The  tfentle  austa,—']  The  gusts  that  kindly  would  have  kept  her  from  th*»  English 
shore.    Mr.  Collier's  annotator,  and  the  old  corrector  of  Mr.  Singrr'a  folio,  however, 
both  read  ungentle^  and  they  may  be  right. 
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Noise  wiUiOuL    Enter  Waewick  and  Salisburt.    The  Commons 
press  to  the  door. 

War.  It  is  reported,  mighty  sovereign, 
That  good  duke  Humphrey  traitorously  is  murder'd 
By  Suffolk  and  the.cardinal  Beaufort's  means. 
The  commons,  like  an  angry  hive  of  bees, 
That  want  their  leader,  scatter  up  and  down, 
And  care  not  who  they  sting  in  his  revenge* 
Myself  have  calm'd  their  spleenful  mutiny, 
Until  they  hear  the  order  of  his  death. 

K.  Hen.,  That  he  is  dead,  good  Warwick,  't  is  too  true ; 
But  how  he  died,  God  knows,  not  Henry : 
Enter  his  chamber,  view  his  breathless  corpse, 
And  comment  then  upon  his  sudden  death. 

War.  That  shall  I  do,  my  liege. — Stay,  Salisbury, 
With  the  rude  multitude  till  I  return. 

[Warwick  goes  into  an  imw  roomy  and  Salisbury  rsHits. 

K.  Hen.  0  thou  that  judgest  all  things,  stay  my  thoughts! 
My  thoughts,  that  labour  to  persuade  my  soul. 
Some  violent  hands  were  laid  on  Humphrey's  life ! 
If  my  suspect  bo  false,  forgive  me,  God ; 
For  judgment  only  doth  belong  to  thee  I 
Fain  would  I  go  to  chafe  his  paly  lips 
With  twenty  fliousand  kisses,  and  to  drain* 
Upon  his  face  an  ocean  of  salt  tears ; 
To  tell  my  love  unto  his  dumb  deaf  trunk, 
And  with  my  fingers  feel  his  hand  unfeeling. 
But.  all  in  vain  are  these  mean  obsequies ; 
And  \o  survey  his  dead  and  earthy  image. 
What  were  it  but  to  make  my  sorrow  greater? 

[The  folding-doors  of  an  inner  chamber  are  fhroumcpm,  and 
Gloucester  is  discovered  dead  m  iUs  bed:  Warwick 
and  others  standing  by  it.^ 

War.  Come  hither,  gracious  sovereign,  view  this  body. 

K.  Hen.  That  is  to  see  how  deep  my  grave  is  made ; 
For  Avith  his  soul  fled  all  my  worldly  §olace, 
.  For  seeing  him,  I  see  my  liib  in  death. 

War.  As  surely  as  my  soul  intends  to  live 
With  that  dread  King,  that  took  our  state  upon  him 
To  free  us  from  his  Father's  wrathful  curse, 
I  do  believe  that  \1olent  hands  were  laid 
Upon  the  life  of  this  thrice-famed  duke ! 

SUF.  A  dreadful  oath,  sworn  with  a  solemn  tongue! 
What  instance  gives  lord  Warwick  for  his  vow? 

War.  See,  how  the  blood  is  settled  in  his  face ! 

•  To  drain—]  Steeyens  and  Mr.  Collier's  annotator  substitate  twM,  which  is  certainly 
A  more  becoming  word. 

*»  Warwick  and  others  standing  by  it.]  The  whole  of  this  direction  Is  modem.  In  tlis 
old  copies  we  find  only  '^£cd  put  firth.* 
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Oft  have  I  seen  a  timely^parted  ghost,* 

Of  ashy  semblance,  meagre,  pale,  and  bloodless, 

Being  all  descended  to  &e  labouring  heart ; 

Who,  in  the  conflict  that  it  holds  with  death, 

Attraqts  the  same  for  aidance  Against  the  enemy ; 

Which  with  the  heart  there  cools,  and  ne'er  retumeUi 

To  blnsh  and  beantifjr  the  cheek  again. 

Bnt  see,  his  face  is  black  and  fhll  of  blood ; 

His  eye-balls  further  out  than  when  he  liv'd. 

Staring  full  ghastly  like  a  strangled  man : 

His  hair  uprear'd,  his  nostrils  stretch'd  with  struggling ; 

His  hands  abroad  displayed,  as  one  that  grasp'd 

And  tngg'd  for  life,  and  was  by  strength  suMu'd. 

Look  on  the  sheets  his  hair,  you  see,  is  sticking ; 

His  well-proportion'd  beard  made  rough  and  rugged, 

Like  to  the  summer's  com  by  tempest  lodg'd. 

It  cannot.be  but  he  was  murder'd  here ; 

The  least  of  all  these  signs  were  probable.  (3^ 

SuF.  Why,  Warwick,  who  should  do  the  duke  to  death  ? 
Myself  and  Beaufort  had  him  in  protection ; 
And  we,  I  hope,  sir,  are  no  murderers. 

War.  But  Doth  of  you  were  vow'd  duke  Humphrey's  foes ; 
And  you,  forsooth,  had  the  good  duke  to  keep : 
'T  is  like  you  would  not  feast  him  like  a  friend ; 
And  'tis  well  seen  he  found  an  en^my. 

Q.  Mar.  Then  you,  Belike,  suspect  these  noblemen 
As  guilty  of  duke  Humphrey's  timeless  death. 

War.  Who  finds  the  heifer  dead  and  bleeding  fresh, 
And  sees  fest  by  a  butcher  with  an  axe. 
But  will  suspect,  't  was  he  that  made  the  slaughter  ? 
Who  finds  the  partridge  in  the  puttock's  nest. 
But  may  imagine  how  the  bird  was  dead, 
Although  the  kite  soar  with  unbloodied  beak  ? 
Even  so  suspicious  is  this  tragedy. 

Q.  Mar.  Are  you  the  butcher,  Suffolk?  where 's  your  knife? 
Is  Beaufort  termed  a  kite?  where  are  his  talons? 

SuF.  I  wear  no  knife  to  slaughter  sleeping  men ; 
But  here 's  a  vengeful  sword,  rusted  with  ease. 
That  shall  be  scoured  in  his  rancorous  heart 
That  slanders  me  with  murder's  crimson  badge : — 
Say,  if  thou  dar'st,  proud  lord  of  Warwickshire, 
That  I  am  faulty  in  duke  Humphrey's  death. 

[Exmmi  Cardinal,  Som.  a)id  others. 

War.  What  dares  not  Warwick,  if  false  Suffolk  dare  him  ? 

•  A  timely-parted  ghost,—]  Thoiijgfh  titMly  is  commonly  used  in  our  ancient  'writers 
to  si^ify  wrtfff  it  appears  here  to  import  tbU^j  in  proper  tuMj  as  opposed  to  timeleu. 
Ghost  means  corm,  a  sense  in  in^h,  of  old,  it  is  foimd  repeatedly :  thus,  in  **  The  ' 
Contention  :"-.- 

^  0 !  dismaU  li^t,  see  where  he  breathleise  lies, 
All  smeiurd  and  weltred  in  his  luke-warme  blood, 
Sweeto  father,  to  thy  muHhred  ghoatt  I  sweare  " 
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Q.  Mab.  He  dares  not  calm  his  contnmelions  spirit^ 
Nor  cease  to  be  an  arrogant  controller, 
Though  Sufifblk  dare  him  twenty  thousand  times. 

War.  Madam,  be  still, — ^with  reverence  may  I  say ; 
For  every  word  you  speak  in  his  behalf 
Is  slander  to  your  royal  dignity. 

SuF.  Blunt-witted  lord,  ignoble  in  demeanour! 
If  ever  lady  wron^d  her  lora  so  much, 
Thy  mother  took  mto  her  blameful  bed 
Some  stem  untutor'd  churl,  and  noble  stock 
Was  graft  with  crab-tree  slip ;  whose  fruit  thou  art> 
And  never  of  the  Nevils'  noble  race. 

War.  But  that  the  guilt  of  murder  bucklers  thee^ 
And  I  should  rob  the  deathsman  of  his  fee, 
Quitting  thee  thereby  of  ten  thousand  shames ; 
And  that  my  sovereign's  presence  makes  me  mild, 
I  would,  false  murderous  coward,  on  thy  knee 
Make  thee  beg  pardon  for  thy  passed  speech. 
And  say  it  was  thy  mother  that  thou  meant'st, 
That  thou  thyself  wast  bom  in  bastardy : 
And,  after  all  this  fearful  homage  done. 
Give  thee  thy  hire,  and  send  thy  soul  to  hell, 
Pernicious  blood-sucker  of  sleeping  men ! 

Sup.  Thou  shalt  be  waking  while  I  shed  thy  blood, 
If  from  this  presence  thou  dar*st  go  with  me.. 

War.  Away  even  now,  or  I  will  dra^  thee  hence ! 
"Unworthy  though  thou  art,  I  '11  cope  with  thee, 
And  do  some  service  to  duke  Humphrey's  ghost. 

^Exeunt  Suffolk  and  Warwick. 

K  Hen.  What  stronger  breast-plate  than  a  heart  untainted ! 
Thrice  is  he  ann'd,  that  hath  his  quarrel  just ; 
And  he  but  naked,  though  lock'd  up  in  steel. 
Whose  conscience  with  injustice  is  corrupted.  [^A  noise  mfhouL 

Q.  Mar.  What  noise  is  this  ? 

Be'^nter  Suffolk  and  Warwick,  taith  their  weapons  drawn. 

K.  Hen.  ^Vhy,  how  now,  lords !  your  wrathful  weapons  drawn 
Here  in  our  presence !  dare  you  be  so  bold  ? — 
Why,  what  tumultuous  clamour  have  we  here  ? 

SuF.  The  traitorous  Warwick,  with  the  men  of  Bury, 
Set  all  upon  me,  mighty  sovereign.  {^Noise  of  a  crowd  withouL 

Re-enter  Salisbury. 

Sal.  [7b  those  without,']  Sirs,  stand  apart;  the  king  shall  know 
your  mind. — 
Dread  lord,  the  commons  send  you  word  by  me. 
Unless  false  *  Suffolk  straight  be  done  to  death, 

•  False  SuJlfolk'-''\  So  "The  Contention/'  The  foUo  1623,  owing,  jprobaUj,  to  tli« 
rompoutor  having  caught  the  word,  Lord^  from  the  preceding  line,  h«8  *'£ortf 
Suffolke,"  &c. 
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Or  banished  fair  England's  territories, 
They  will  by  violence  tear  him  tcom  your  palace, 
And  torture  him  with  grievous  ling'rmg  death. 
They  say,  by  him  the  good  duke  Humphre  v  died ; 
They  say,  in  him  they  fear  your  highness'  death ; 
And  mere  instinct  of  love  and  loymy, — 
Free  from  a  stubborn  opposite  intent. 
As  being  thought  to  contradict  your  liking, — 
Makes  them  thus  forward  in  his  banishment. 
They  say,  in  care  of  your  most  royal  person. 
That,  if  your  highness  should  intend  to  sleep. 
And  charge — ^that  no  man  should  disturb  your  rest, 
In  pain  of  your  dislike,  or  pain  of  death ; 
Yet,  notwithstanding  such  a  strait  edict. 
Were  there  a  serpent  seen,  with  forked  tongue. 
That  dily  glided  towards  your  majesty, 
It  were  but  necessary  you  were  waJc'd ; 
Lest,  being  suffer'd  m  that  harmfrd  slumber. 
The  mortal  worm  might  make  the  sleep  eternal : 
And  therefore  do  they  cry,  though  you  forbid. 
That  they  will  guard  you,  wh^r  you  will  or  no. 
From  such  fell  serpents  as  false  Suffolk  is ; 
With  whose  envenomed  and  fetal  sting. 
Your  loving  uncle,  twenty  times  his  worth. 
They  say,  is  shamefully  bereft  of  life. 

Commons.   [Without']   An  answer  from  the  king,  my  lord  of 
Salisbury  I 

SuF.  'Tis  like,  the  commons,  rude  unpolish'd  hinds, 
Could  send  such  message  to  their  sovereign : 
But  vou,  my  lord,  were  glad  to  be  employ'd. 
To  snow  how  quaint  an  orator  you  arc : 
But  all  the  honour  Salisbury  hath  won. 
Is,  that  he  was  the  lord  ambassador, 
Sc^t  from  a  sort  of  tinkers  to  the  king. 

Commons.  IWifhaut']  An  answer  from  the  king,  or  we  will  all 
break  in ! 

K.  Hen.  Go,  Salisbury,  and  tell  them  all  from  me, 
I  thank  them  for  their  tender  loving  care ; 
And  had  I  not  been  cited  so  by  them. 
Yet  did  I  purpose  as  they  do  entreat ; 
For  sure,  my  thoughts  do  hourly  prophesy 
Mischance  unto  my  state  by  Suffolk's  means : 
And  therefore — by  His  majesty  I  swear. 
Whose  far  unworthy  deputy  I  am, — 
He  shall  not  breathe  infection  in  this  air. 
But  three  da\'s  longer,  on  the  pain  of  death.  lExtt  Salisbubt. 

Q.  Mak.  0  Henry,  let  me  plead  for  gentle  Suffolk ! 

K.  Hen.  Ungentle  queen,  to  call  him  gentle  Suffolk! 
No  more,  I  say ;  if  thou  dost  plead  for  him. 
Thou  wilt  but  add  increase  unto  my  wrath. 
Had  I  but  said,  I  would  have  kept  my  word ; 
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But,  when  I  swear,  it  is  irrevocable : — 

I^  after  three  davs*  space,  thou  here  be'st  found 

On  any  ground  that  I  am  ruler  of,  * 

The  world  sljall  not  be  ransom  for  thy  life. —  ^ 

Come,  Warwick, — come,  good  Warwick,  go  with  me ; 

I  have  great  matters  to  impart  to  thee. 

[jKcetm^  K.  Henby,  Waewiok,  Lords,  <fec. 

Q.  Mak.  Mischance  and  sorrow  go  along  with  you ! 
Heart's  discontent,  and  sour  affliction, 
Be  playfellows  to  keep  you  company ! 
There 's  two  of  you ;  the  devil  make  a  third  I 
And  threefold  vengeance  tend  upon  your  steps ! 

SuF.  Cease,  gentle  queen,  these  execrations, 
And  let  thy  Suffolk  take  his  heavy  leave. 

Q.  Mab.  Fie,  coward  woman,  and  soft-hearted  wretch ! 
Hast  thou  not  spirit  to  curse  thine  enemies  ?♦ 

Sup.  a  plague  upon  them !  wherefore  should  I  curse  them  ? 
Would  curses  kill,  as  doth  the  mandrake's  groan,^ 
I  would  invent  as  bitter-searching  terms, 
As  curst,  as  harsh,  and  horrible  to  hear, 
Delivered  strongly  through  my  fixed  teeth. 
With  full  as  many  signs  of  deadly  hate. 
As  lean-fac'd  Envy  in  her  loathsome  cave : 
My  tongue  should  stumble  in  mine  earnest  words ; 
Mme  eyes  should  sparkle  like  the  beaten  flint; 
Mine  hair  be  fix'd  on  end,  as  one  distract ; 
Ay,  every  joint  should  seem  to  curse  and  ban : 
And  even  now  my  burden'd  heart  would  break. 
Should  I  not  curse  them.    Poison  be  their  drink ! 
Gall,  worse  than  gall,  the  daintiest  that  they  taste !     < 
Their  sweetest  shade,  a  grove  of  cypress-trees ! 
Their  chiefest  prospect,  murdering  oasilisks ! 
Their  softest  toucti^  as  smart  as  Imird's  stings ! 
Their  music,  frightftil  as  the  serpent's  hiss ; 
And  boding  screech-owls  make  tne  concert  ftiU ! 
All  the  foul  terrors  in  dark-seated  hell — 

Q.  Mae.  Enough,  sweet  Suflfblk ;  thou  torment'st  thyself; 
And  these  dread  curses — like  the  sun  'gainst  glass. 
Or  like  an  overcharged  gun, — recoil. 
And  turn  the  force  of  them  upon  thyself. 

SuF.  You  bade  me  ban,  and  will  you  bid  me  leave  ? 
Now,  by  the  ground  that  I  am  banish'd  from. 
Well  could  I  curse  away  a  winter's  night, 
Though  standing  nakea  on  a.mountain  top, 
Where  biting  cold  would  never  let  grass  grow. 
And  think  it  but  a  minute  spent  in  sport 

Q.  Mar.  0,  let  me  entreat  thee,  cease !    Give  me  thy  hand, 
That  I  may  dew  it  with  my  mournful  tears ; 

(♦)  Old  text,  entmy, 
•  The  mandrake's  groan,—]  See  note  (5),  p.  306,  VoL  I. 
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Nor  let  the  rain  of  heaven  wet  this  place, 

To  wash  away  my  woeful  monument*. 

0,  could  this  kiss  be  printed  in  thy  hand*  {_Kisses  his  hand. 

That  thou  mightst  tmnk  upon  these  by  t^e  seal. 

Through  whom  a  thousand  sighs  are  breath'd  for  thee ! 

So,  get  thee  gone,  that  I  may  know  my  grief; 

'T  is  but  surmis'd  whiles  thou  art  standing  by, 

As  one  that  surfi&its,  thinking  on  a  want. 

I  will  repeal  thee,  or,  be  well  assur'd, 

Adventure  to  be  banished  myself: 

And  banished  I  am,  if  but  from  thee. 

Go,  speak  not  to  me :— even  now  be  gone.-^ 

0,  go  not  yet! — Even  thus  two  friends  condemned. 

Embrace,  and  kiss,  and  take  ten  thousand  leaves, 

Lotber  a  hundred  times  to  part  than  die. 

Yet  now  farewell ;  and  farewell  life  with  thee ! 

Sup.  Thus  is  poor  SuffbUc  ten  times  banished, 
Once  by  the  king,  and  three  times  thrice  by  thee. 
T  is  not  the  land  I  care  for,  wert  thou  hence ;  ♦ 
A  wilderness  is  populous  enough, 
So  Suffolk  had  tny  heavenly  company : 
For  where  thou  art,  there  is  the  world  itself. 
With  every  several  pleasure  in  the  world ; 
And  where  thou  art  not,  desolation. 
I  can  no  more : — ^live  thou  to  joy  thy  life ; 
Myself  no  *  joy  in  nought  but  that  thou  liv'st. 

Enter  Vaux. 

Q.  Mas.  Whither  goes  Vaux  so  fast  ?  what  news,  I  pr'ythee  r 

Vaux.  To  si^iify  unto  his  majesty, 
That  cardinal  Beat^ort  is  at  point  of  death : 
For  suddenly  a  grievous  sickness  took  him. 
That  makes  him  gasp,  and  stare,  and  catch  the  air. 
Blaspheming  God,  and  cursing  men  on  earth. 
Sometime  he  talks  as  if  duke  Humphrey's  ghost 
Were  by  his  side ;  sometime  he  calls  the  king. 
And  whispers  to  his  pillow,  as  to  him. 
The  secrets  of  his  overcharged  soul : 
And  I  am  sent  to  tell  his  majesty. 
That  even  now  he  cries  aloud  for  him. 

Q.  Mak.  Go,  tell  this  heavy  message  to  the  king,        [Exit  Vaux. 
Ay  me !  what  is  this  world !  what  news  are  these  ? 
But  wherefore  grieve  I  at  an  hour's  poor  loss. 
Omitting  Suffolk's  exile,  my  soul's  treasure  ? 
Why  only,  Suffolk,  mourn  1  not  for  thee, 
And  with  the  southern  clouds  contend  in  tears, — 
Theirs  for  the  earth's  increase,  mine  for  my  sorrows  ? 

(♦)  FSrrt  folio,  t^mee. 
Mytelfno  joy  in  nough(r^'\  Mr.  Collier's  aimotator  reads,—"  Myself  to  joy,"  fto 
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Now,  get  thee  hence :  the  king,  thou  knoVst,  is  coming ; — 
If  thou  be  found  by  me,  thou  art  but  dead. 

Sup.  If  I  depart  from  thee,  I  cannot  live : 
And  in  thy  sight- to  die,  what  were  it  else, 
But  like  a  pleasant  slumber  in  thy  lap  ? 
Here  could  I  breathe  my  soul  into  the  air, 
As  mild  and  gentle  as  the  cradle-babe, 
Dying  with  mother's  dug  between  its  lips : 
Where,*  from  thy  sight,  I  should  be  ra^g  mad. 
And  cry  out  for  thee  to  close  up  mine  eyes. 
To  hare  thee  with  thy  lips  to  stop  my  mouth ; 
So  shouldst  thou  either  turn  my  flying  soul, 
Or  I  should  breathe  it  so  into  thy  body. 
And  then  it  liv'd  in  sweet  Elysium. 
To  die  by  thee,  were  but  to  &e  in  jest ; 
From  thee  to  die,  were  torture  mortf  than  death : 
0,  let  me  stay,  befall  what  may  be&ll ! 

Q.  Mar.  Away !    Though  parting  be  a  fretM  corrosiyc, 
It  is  applied  to  a  deathful  wound. 
To  France,  sweet  SuflPolk :  let  me  hear  from  thee ; 
For  wheresoe'er  thou  art  in  this  world's  globe, 
I  '11  have  an  Iris  that  shall  find  thee  out 

SuF.  I  go. 

Q.  Mar.        And  take  my  heart  with  thee. 

SuF.  A  jewel,  lock'd  into  the  woeful'st  cask 
That  ever  did  contain  a  thing  of  worth. 
Even  as  a  splitted  bark,  so  sunder  we ; 
This  way  fall  I  to  death. 

Q.  Mar.  This  way  for  me.  lEzeunt  severally. 


SCENE  III.— London.    Cardhial  Beauforf*  Bedchamber. 

Enter  Ejng  Henry,  Salisbury,  Warwick,  and  others.     The 
Cardinal  m  bed;  Attendants  mth  him. 

K.  Hen.  How  fares  my  lord  ?  speak,  Beaufort,  to  thy  sovereign. 

Car.  If  thou  be'st  death,  I  '11  give  thee  England's  treasury 
Enough  to  purchase  such  another  island. 
So  thou  wilt  let  me  live,  and  feel  no  pain. 

K.  Hen.  Ah,  what  a  sign  it  is  of  evil  life. 
Where  death's  approach  is  seen  so  terrible  I 

War.  Beaufort,  it  is  thy  sovereigii  speaks  to  thee. 

Car.  Bring  me  unto  my  trial,  when  you  will. 
Died  he  not  in  his  bed  ?  where  should  he  die  ? 
Can  I  make  men  live,  wher  they  will  or  no  ? — 
O,  torture  me  no  more !  I  will  confess. — 
Alive  again !  then  show  me  where  he  is ; 
I  '11  give  a  thousand  pound  to  look  upon  liim. — 
He  hath  no  eyes,  the  dust  hath  blinded  them. — 

•  Where, — ']  For  tchereat. 
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Comb  down  his  hair;  look!  look!  it  stands  npright. 
Like  lime-twigs  set  to  catch  my  winged  soul ! — 
Give  me  some  drink ;  and  bid  the  apothecary 
Bring  the  strong  poison  that  I  bought  of  him. 

K.  Hex.  0,  uiou  etemaJ  mover  of  the  heavens^ 
Look  with  a  gentle  eye  upon  this  wretch ! 
0,  beat  away  the  busy  meddling  fiend 
That  lays  strong  siege  unto  this  wretch's  soul,  . 

And  fh)m  his  bosom  purge  this  black  despair ! 

Wae.  See  how  the  pangs  of  death  do  make  him  grin! 

Sal.  Disturb  him  not,  let  him  pass  peaceably. 

K.  Hen.  Peace  to  his  soul,  if  God's  good  pleasure  be ! 
Lord  cardinal,  if  thou  think'st  on  heaven's  bliss. 
Hold  up  thy  hand,  make  signal  of  thy  hope. — 
He  dies,  and  makes  no  sign : — 0  Goo,  forgive  him ! 

Wab.  So  bad  a  death  argues  a  monstrous  life. 

K.  Hen.  Forbear  to  judge,  for  wb  are  sinners  all. — 
Close  up  his  eyes,  and  draw  liie  curtain  close ; 
And  let  us  all  to  meditation.  (4)  [ExmmL 


ACT    IV. 

SCENE  I.— Kent.    Tlie  Sea-slme  near  Dover. 

Firing  heard  at  Sea.  T^ien  enter,  from  a  boat,  a  Captain,*  a  Master, 
a  Master'^  Mate,  Waltbb  Whitmobb,  and  others;  with  them 
Suffolk,  disguised,  and  ot/ier  Gentlemen, prisoneis. 

Cap.  The  gaudy,  blabbing,''  and  remorseful  ^  day 
Is  crept  into  the  bosom  of  the  sea ; 
And  now  loud-howling  wolves  arouse  the  jades 
That  drag  the  tragic  melancholy  night ; 
Who  with  their  drowsy,  slow,  and  flagging  wings 
Clip  dead  men's  graves,  and  from  their  misty  jaws 
Breathe  foul  contagious  darkness  in  the  air. 
Therefore,  bring  forth  the  soldiers  of  our  prize ; 
For,  w^hilst  our  pinnace  anchors  in  the  Downs, 
Here  shall  they  make  their  ransom  on  the  sand, 
Or  with  their  blood  stain  this  discolour'd  shore. — 
Muster,  this  prisoner  freely  give  I  thee ; — 
And  thou  that  art  his  mate,  make  boot  of  this ; — 
The  other  {^Pointing  to  Stjffolk.],  Walter  Whitmore,  is  thy  share. 

•  Captain,—!  So  in  **  The  Contention."  The  folios  have  Lieutenant,  and  prefix  Lim, 
to  all  hid  speeches. 

«»  Bhibhing,— ]  **  The  epithet  blabbing,  apjiUed  to  the  day  by  a  man  about  to  commit 
murder,  is  exquisitely  beautiful  Guilt  is  afraid  of  lipht,  considers  darkness  as  a  natural 
shelter,  and  makes  night  the  confidante  of  those  actions  which  cannot  be  trusted  to  the 
tell-taie  rfffy."— JomrooK. 

«  Bcmorseful— ]  Uti/tiL 
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1  Gbnt.  What  is  my  ransom,  master  ?  let  me  know. 

Mast.  A  thousand  crowns,  or  else  lay  down  your  head. 

Mate.  And  so  much  shall  you  give,  or  off  goes  yours. 

Cap.  "Whatj  think  you  much  to  pay  two  thousand  crowns, 
And  bear  the  name  and  port  of  gentlemen  ? — 
Cut  both  the  villains'  throats ; — for  die  you  shall  ;— 
The  lives  of  those  which  we  have  lest  in  fight 
Be  counterppis'd  with  such  a  petty  sum  ?  » 

1  Gent.  I  *11  give  it,  sir ;  and  uierefore  spare  my  life. 

2  Gent.  And  so  will  I,  and  write  home  for  it  straight. 
Whit.  I  lost  mine  eye  in  laying  the  prize  aboard, 

And  therefore,  to  revenge  it,  shalt  thou  die ;  ^To  SuF. 

And  so  should  these,  if  I  might  have  ray  will. 

Cap.  Be  not  so  rash ;  take  ransom,  let  him  Hve. 

Sup.  Look  on  my.  George,  I  am  a  gentleman : 
Bate  me  at  what  thou  wilt,  thou  shalt  be  paid. 

Whtf.  And  so  am  I ;  my  name  is  Welter  Whitmore. 
How  now  I  why  start'st  thou  ?  what,  doth  death  affright  ? 

StJF.  Thy  name  affrights  me,  in  whose  sound  is  death. 
A  cunning  mau  did  calculate  my  birth, 
And  told  me — ^that  by  waier  1  should  die. 
Yet  let  not  this  make  thee  be  bloody-minded ; 
Thy  name  is  Ovaltier^  being  rightly  sounded. 

Whit.  GhiaUier,  or  Wal^^  which  it  is,  I  care  not ; 
Ne'er  yet  did  base  dishonour  blur  our  name. 
But  with  our  sword  we  wip'd  away  the  blot ; 
Therefore,  when  merchant-like  I  sell  revenge. 
Broke  be  my  sword,  my  arms  torn  and  de&'d. 
And  I  prociaim'd  a  coward  through  the  world ! 

[Lays  hold  on  Suffolk. 

SuF.  Stay,  Whitmore ;  for  thy  prisoner  is  a  prince. 
The  duke  of  Suffolk,  WilHam  de  la  Poole. 

Whtf.  The  duke  of  Suffolk  muflSed  up  in  rags  I 

SuF.  Ay,  but  these  rags  are  no  part  of  the  duke ; 
Jove  sometime  went  disguis'd,  ana  why  not  I  ?  ^ 

Cap.  But  Jove  was  never  slain,  as  thou  shalt  be. 

SuF.  Obscure  and  lowly  swain,  king  Henry's  blood,® 
The  honourable  blood  of  Lancaster, 
Must  not  be  shed  by  such  a  jaded  groom. 

»  The  lives  of  those  which  we  have  lost  in  fi^t 

Be  coanterpois'd  with  such  a  petty  sum  ?] 

SometLing  is  evidently  wrong  here.    Bowe  reads ; — 

**  Nor  can  those  Uves,"  &c 
CapeU— 

•*  Cantwi  bepoi^dj"  Sec 
Mr.  ColHer'B  annotator  :-^ 

"  Can  lives  of  those,"  &c. 
^  Jove  sometime  went  disguis'd,  and  why  not  I  ?]  A  line  found  only  in  the  earlier 
draft  of  this  play— the  First  Part  of  "  The  Contention,"  but  which  the  context  renders 
indispensable. 

c  Obscure  and  lowly  swain,  king  Henry's  blood,—]  In  the  old  text  this  line  is 
inadvertently  given  to  the  Captain,  and  lowly  is  mispriuted  lowine. 
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Hast  thou  not  kiss'd  thy  hand,  and  held  my  stirrnp  ? 
Bare  Jieaded,  plodded  by  my  foot-cloth  mnle. 
And  thought  thee  happy  when  I  shook  my  head  ? 
How  often  hast  thou  waited  at  my  cup, 
Fed  from  my  trencher,  kneeVd  down  at  the  board, 
When  I  have  feasted  with  queen  Margaret  ? 
Bemember  it,  and  let  it  make  thee  crest-fall'n ; 
Ay,  and  allay  this  thy  abortive  pride : 
How  in  our  voiding-lobby  hast  thou  stood. 
And  duly  waited  for  my  coming  forth  ? 
This  hand  of  mine  hath  writ  in  thy  behalf^ 
And  therefore  shall  it  charm  thy  riotous  tongue. 

Whit.  Speak,  captain,  shall  I  stab  the  forlorn  swain? 

Cap.  First  let  my  words  stab  him,  as  he  hath  me. 

SuF.  Base  slave !  thy  words  are  blunt,  and  so  art  thou. 

Cap.  Convey  him  hence,  and  on  our  long  boat's  side 
Strike  off  his  head. 

Sup.  Thou  dar'st  not  for  thy  own ! 

Cap.  Yes,  Poole. 

SuF.  Poole?* 

Cap.  Poole !  Sir  Poole !  Lord ! 

Ay,  kennel,  puddle,  sink;  whose  filth  and  dirt 
Troubles  the  silver  spring  where  England  drinks. 
Now  will  I  dam  up  this  thy  yawning  mouth. 
For  swallowing  the  treasure  of  the  reahn : 
Thy  lips,  that  Mss'd  the  queen,  shall  sweep  the  ground ; 
And  thou,  that  smil'dst  at  good  duke  Humphrey's  death, 
Against  the  senseless  winds  shall  grin  in  vam, 
Wno,  in  contempt,  shall  hiss  at  thee  again : 
And  wedded  be  thou  to  the  hags  of  heU, 
For  daring  to  aflty  a  mighty  lord 
Unto  the  daughter  of  a  worthless  Mn^, 
Having  neither  subject,  wealth,  nor  diadem. 
By  devilish  policy  art  thou  grown  great. 
And,  like  ambitious  Sylla,  ovei^or^d 
With  gobbets  of  thy  mother's  bleeding  ♦  heart. 
By  thee,  Anjou  and  Maine  were  sold  to  France ; 
The  false  revolting  Normans,  thorough  thee. 
Disdain  to  call  us  lord ;  and  Picardy 
Hath  slain  their  governors,  surpris'd  our  forts, 
And  sent  the  ragged  soldiers  wounded  home.' 
The  princely  Warwick,  and  the  Nevils  all, — 
Whose  dreaidfiil  swords  were  never  drawn  in  vain, — 
As  hating  thee,  are  f  rising  up  in  arms : 
And  now  the  house  of  York — ^thrust  from  the  crown, 

(•)  Old  text,  Mother-bUeding.  (f)  Old  text,  and. 

•  Cap.  Tes,  Poole. 

Suf.  Poole?] 

These  two  speecliefl  arc  only  found  in  the  Pint  Part  of  **  The  Contention."    Thej  ar« 
obriously  necessary  to  the  (ualogue. 
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By  BhameM  murder  of  a  goUtlefis  king. 

And  lofly  proud  encroaching  tyranny, — 

Boms  with  revengmg  fire ;  whose  hopdhl  colours 

Advance  our  half-£ac'd  sun,*  striving  to  shine, 

Under  the  which  is  writ — Invtiis  nubibuB. 

The  commons  here  in  Kent  are  up  in  arms ; 

And,  to  conclude,  reproach,  and  beggary, 

Is  crept  into  tiie  palace  of  our  king. 

And  all  by  thee. — ^Away !  convey  him  hence. 

SuF.  0,  that  I  were  a  god,  to*  shoot  forth  thunder 
Upon  these  paltry,  servile,  abject  drudges! 
Smdl  things  make  base  men  proud :  tMs  villain  here^ 
Being  capUin  of  a  pinnace,  threatens  more 
Than  Bargulus,  the  stating  Illyrian  pirate.^ 
Drones  suck  not  eagles'  blood,  but  rpb  bee-hives. 
It  is  impossible  that  I  should  die 
By  such  a  lowly  vassal  as  thyself. 
Thy  words  move  rage  and  not  remorse  in  me ; 
I  go  of  message  from  the  queen  to  France ; 
I  charge  thee,  waft  me  safely  'cross  the  channeL 

Cap.  Walter,— 

Whit.  Come,  Suffolk,  I  must  waft  thee  to  thy  death. 

Sup.  GeUdus  timor  occupat  arius:  ^ — 
It  is  thee  I  fear. 

Whit.  Thou  shalt  have  cause  to  fear  before  I  leave  thee. 
What,  are  ye  daunted  now  ?  now  will  ye  stoop  ? 

1  Gent.  My  gracious  lord,  entreat  him,  speak  him  fair. 

Sup.  Suffolk's  imperial  tongue  is  stem  and  rough, 
Us'd  to  command,  untaught  to  plead  for  favour. 
Far  be  it  we  should  honour  such  as  these 
With  humble  suit :  no,  rather  let  my  head 
Stoop  to  the  block,  than  these  knees  bow  to  any, 
Save  to  the  God  of  heaven  and  to  my  king ; 
And  sooner  dance  upon  a  bloody  pole. 
Than  stand  uncover'd  to  the  vulgar  groom. 
True  nobility  is  exempt  from,  fear : — 
More  can  I  bear  than  you  dare  execute. 

Cap.  Hale  him  away,  and  let  him  talk  no  more. 

Sup.  Come,  soldiers,  show  what  cruelty  ye  can,^ 

•  whose  hopefal  ooloun 

Adrance  our  half-fac*d  sun, — "] 

"  Edward  m.  bare  for  hin  device  the  rays  of  the  sun  dispersing  themselves  out  of  a 
cloud."— GAMDEys  Bttnaiftet. 

fc  Than  Bar^us,  the  stnmg  Illyrian  pirate.'^  This  noted  robber,  rightly  BardyllU, 
IB  mentioned  in  Cicero  De  Of.  Lid,  it.  cap,  xt.  ^^BargiUut  Illvrius  latro,  de  quo  est 
apud  Theopompum,"  &c.  See  note  on  the  passage  in  the  "Variorum."  The  corre- 
sponding passage  in  "  The  Contention  "  has  -.— 

" then  mightie  Abradat, 

The  great  Masadonian  pyrate." 

«  Oelidu*  timor  oeeupai  artut:—]  In  the  first  folio  we  have,  *^Fine  gelidus,"  &c^ 
which  led  Malone  to  read  ^^JPene  gelidus."  The  editor  of  the  second  folio  struck  out  the 
first  word,  and  his  example  has  heca  generally  foUowed. 

4  Come,  soldiers,  ftc.]  A  line  wrongly  assigned  to  the  previous  speaker  in  the  old  texL 
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'  That  this  my  death  may  never  be  forgot ! — 
Great  men  oft  die  by  vile  Bezonians :  * 
A  Roman  sworder  and  banditto  slave 
Murder'd  sweet  Tnlly ;  Brutus'  bastsa^  hand 
Stabb'd  Julius  Caesar ;  savage  islanders, 
Pompey  the  great :  and  Sujffolk  dies  by  pirates. 

lExeunt  Sup.  taith  Whitmorb  and  others. 
Cap.  And  as  for  these  whose  ransom  we  have  set, 
It  is  our  pleasure  one  of  them  depart : — 
Therefore  come  you  with  us,  and  let  him  go. 

[Exeunt  all  liU  (he  first  (Jentleman. 

Re-mter  WHiraoKE,  with  Suffolk's  lody. 

Whit.  There  let  his  head  and  lifeless  body  lie, 
Until  the  queen  his  mistress  bury  it.  [Exit. 

1  Gent.  0  barbarous  and  bloody  spectacle ! 
His  body  will  I  bear  unto  the  king : 
If  he  revenge  it  not,  yet  will  his  ftiends ; 
So  will  the  queen,  that  living  held  him  dear,  (i)   [Exit  with  the  body. 


SCENE  II.— Blackheath. 

Enter  George  Bevis  and  John  Holland. 

Geo.  Come,  and  get  thee  a  sword,  though  made  of  a  lath ;  they 
have  been  up  these  two  days. 

John.  They  have  the  more  need  to  sleep  now,  then. 

Geo.  I  tell  thee.  Jack  Cade  the  clothier  means  to  dress  the  com- 
monwealth, and  turn  it,  and  set  a  new  nap  upon  it. 

John.  So  he  had  need,  for  'tis  threadbare.  Well,  I  say  it  was 
never  merry  world  in  England  since  gentlemen  came  up. 

Geo.  0  miserable  age !  Virtue  is  not  regarded  in  handy-crafts- 
men. 

John.  The  nobility  think  scorn  to  go  in  leather  aprons. 

Geo.  Nay,  more,  me  king's  council  are  no  good  workmen. 

John.  True ;  and  yet  it  is  said, — labour  in  thy  vocation:  which  is 
as  much  to  say  as,^ — let  the  magistrates  be  labouring  men;  and 
tlierefore  should  we  be  magistrates. 

Geo.  Thou  hast  hit  it :  for  there 's  no  better  sign  of  a  brave  mind 
than  a  hard  hand. 

John.  I  see  them  I  I  see  them !  There 's  Best's  son,  the  tanner  of 
Wingham ; — 

Geo.  He  shall  have  the  skins  of  our  enemies,  to  make  dog's 
leather  of. 

John.  And  Dick  the  butcher, — 

•  Bezonians:]  See  note  (b),  p.  72,  Vol.  I. 

*  Jf^ich  is  as  much  to  say  as,—]  Mr.  Collier  adopts  the  modem  form  of  the  phrase, 

ri  the  authority  of  his  annotator,  "  «/'  he  observes,  "  having  been  misplaced  in  the 
editions ;"  but,  as  we  have  before  said  (see  note  (•),  p.  243),  the  constructioii  found 
^  the  early  copies  was  not  unusuoL 
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Geo.  Then  is  sin  struck  down  like  an  ox,  and  iniquity's  tiuoat  cut 
like  a  calf. 
John.  And  Smith  the  weaver. 
Geo.  Argo,  their  thread  of  life  is  spun. 
John.  Come,  come,  let  *s  fall  in  with  them. 

Dntm.    Enter  SkOK,  Cade,  Dick  the  butcher^  Sjhth  ihe  weaver^  and 
otJtere  in  great  number. 

Cade.  We,  John  Cade,  so  termed  of  our  supposed  father, — 

Dick.  Or  rather,  of  stealing  a  cade  of  herrings.  lAside. 

Cade.  For  our  enemies  shall  fall  before  us* — ^inspired  with  the 
spirit  of  putting  down  kings  and  princes. — Command  silence. 

Dick.  Silence! 

Cade.  My  father  was  a  Mortimer, — 

Dick.  He  was  an  honest  man,  and  a  good  bricklayer.  [^Aeide, 

Cade.  My  mother  a  Plantagenet, — 

Dick.  I  Knew  her  well,  she  was  a  midwife.  [^Aeide. 

Cade.  My  wife  descended  of  the  Lacies, — 

Dick.  She  was,  indieed,  a  pedlar's  daughter,  and  sold  many  laces. 

{^Aside. 

Smith.  But,  now  of  late,  not  able  to  travel  with  her  furred  pack, 
she  washes  bucks  here  at  home.  [Aside. 

Cade.  Therefore  am  I  of  an  honourable  house. 

Dick.  Ay,  by  my  faith,  the  field  is  honourable ;  and  there  was  he 
bom,  under  a  hedge, — for  his  father  had  never  a  house  but  the  cage. 

[Aside, 

Cade.  Valiant  I  am. 

Smith.  'A  must  needs ;  for  bleary  is  valiant.  [Aside. 

Cade.  I  am  able  to  endure  much. 

Smith.  No  question  of  that ;  for  I  have  seen  him  whipped  three 
market^iays  together.  [Aside. 

Cade.  I  fear  neither  sword  nor  fire. 

Smith.  He  need  not  fear  the  sword,  for  his  coat  is  of  proof.  [Aside. 

Dick.  But  methinks  he  should  stand  in  fear  of  fire,  being  burnt 
r  the  hand  for  stealing  of  sheep.  [Aside. 

Cade.  Be  brave  then ;  for  your  captain  is  brave,  and  vows  reform- 
ation. There  shall  be  in  England  seven  half-penny  loaves  sold  for  a 
penny :  the  three-hooped  pots  ^all  have  ten  hoops ;  and  I  will  make 
it  felony,  to  drink  smaU  beer:  all  the  realm  shall  be  in  common,  and 
in  Cneapside  shall  my  palfrey  go  to  grass.  And  when  I  am  king, — 
as  king  I  will  be— 

All.  God  save  your  majesty ! 

Cade.  I  thank  you,  good  people — ^there  shall  be  no  money;  all 
shall  eat  and  drink  on  my  score ;  and  I  will  apparel  them  all  in  one 
livery,  that  they  may  agree  like  brothers,  and  worship  me  their 
lord. 

Dick.  The  first  thing  we  do,  let 's  kill  all  the  lawyers. 

*  Onr  itmmet  thatt  fall  before  f<»— ]  AUudlng,  though  not  oonnstently— -for  th« 
truculent  rebel  was  no  scholat^-to  the  supposed  etvmolc^  of  his  name,  Code,  tnn, 
cado,  to  falL    The  old  copies  hare  ^^faik  beiore  us."" 
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Cade.  Nay,  that  I  mean  to  do.  Is  not  this  a  lamentable  thing, 
that  of  the  skin  of  tux  innocent  lamb  should  be  made  parchment  ? 
that  parchment,  being  scribbled  o'er,  shonld  undo  a  man?  Some  say, 
the  bee  stings ;  but  I  say,  't  is  the  bee's  wax,  for  I  did  but  seal  once  to 
a  thing,  and  I  was  never  mine  own  man  since.  How  now !  who 's 
there? 

Enter  somcy  bringing  in  (he  Clerk  of  Chatham. 

Smith.  The  Clerk  of  Chatham:  he  can  write  and  read,  and  cast 
account. 

Cade.  0  monstrous ! 

Smith.  We  took  him  setting  of  boys'  copies. 

Cade.  Here 's  a  villain ! 

Smith.  H  'as  a  book  in  his  pocket  with  red  letters  in 't. 

Cade.  Nay,  then  he  is  a  conjurer. 

Dick.  Nay,  he  can  make  obligations,  and  write  pourt-hand. 

Cade.  I  anj  sorry  for 't :  the  man  is  a  proper  n;>an,  of  mine  honour ; 
unless  I  find  him  guilty,  he  shall  not  die. — Come  hither,  sirrah,  I 
must  examine  thee :  what  is  thy  name? 

Clerk.  Emanuel. 

Dick.  They  use  to  write  it  on  the  top  of  letters; (2) — ^'twill  go 
hard  with  you. 

Cade.  Let  me  alone. — Dost  thou  use  to  write  thy  name?  or  hast 
thou  a  mark  to  thvself,  like  an  honest  plain-dealing  man  ? 

Clerk.  Sur,  I  thank  God,  I  have  been  so  well  brought  up  that  I 
can  write  my  name. 

All.  He  hath  confessed:  away  with  him!  he's  a  villain  and  a 
traitor. 

Cade.  Away  with  him,  I  say !  hang  him  with  his  pen-and-inkhom 
about  his  neck.  (3)  \^Exmnt  some  with  the  Clerk. 

Enter  Michael. 

Mich.  Where 's  our  general  ? 

Cade.  Here  I  am,  thou  particular  fellow. 

Mich.  Fly,  fly,  fly!  Sir  Humphrey  Stafford  and  his  brother  are 
hard  by,  with-  the  king's  forces. 

Cade.  Stand,  villain,  stand,  or  I  '11  fell  thee  down.  He  shall  be 
encountered  with  a  man  as  good  as  himself:  he  is  but  a  knight, 
is 'a? 

Mich.  No. 

Cade.  To  equal  him,  I  will  make  myself  a  knight  presently; 
\^Kneel8,']  rise  up  sir  John  Mortimer.  [^RieeeJ]    Now  have  at  him ! 

Enter  Sir  Humphrey  Stafford  and  William  his  brother,  with 
drum  and  Forces. 

Stap.  Rebellious  hinds,  the  filth  and  scum  of  Kent, 
Mark'd  for  the  gallows, — lay  your  weapons  down. 
Home  to  your  cottages,  forsake  this  groom, — 
The  king  is  merciful,  if  you  revolt. 

VOL.  m.  V  r 
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W.  Stap.  But  angry,  wratbM,  and  inclin'd  to  blood, 
If  you  go  forward :  therefore,  yield  or  die. 

Cadb.  Ab  for  these  silken-coated  slaves,  I  pass  not;» 
It  is  to  you,  good  people,  that  I  speak, 
O'er  whom,  in  time  to  come,  I  hope  to  reign ; 
For  I  am  rightful  heir  unto  the  crown. 

Stap.  Villain,  thy  father  was  f^  plasterer ; 
And  thou  thyself  a  shearman, — art  thou  not  ? 

Cadb.  And  Adam  was  a  gardener. 

W.  Staf.  And  what  of  that  ? 

Cade.  Many,  this : — Edmund  Mortimer,  earl  of  March, 
Married  the  duke  of  Clarence'  daughter— did  he  not  ? 

Staf.  Ay,  sir. 

Cade.  By  her  he  had  two  children  at  one  birth. 

W.  Stap.  That's  false. 

Cade.  Ay,  there 's  the  question ;  but  I  say,  't  is  true : 
The  elder  of  them,  being  put  to  nurse, 
Was  by  a  beggar-woman  stol'n  away ; 
And,  ignorant  of  his  birth  and  parentage. 
Became  a  bricklayer  when  he  came  to  age : 
His  son  am  I ,-  deny  it  if  you  can. 

DtCK.  Nay,  'tis  too  true ;  therefore  he  shall  be  king. 

SiiriH.  Sir,  he  made  a  chimney  in  my  father's  house,  and  the 
bricks  are  alive  at  this  day  to  testify  it ;  therefore  deny  it  not. 

Stap.  And  will  you  credit  this  base  drudge's  words, 
That  speaks  he  knows  not  what  ? 

All.  Ay,  marry,  will  we ;  therefore  get  ve  gone. 

W.  Stap.  Jack  Cade,  the  duke  of  York  hath  taught  you  this. 

Cade.  He  lies,  for  I  invented  it  myself.  lA8ide.']--Go  to,  sirrah, 
tell  the  king  from  me,  that — ^for  his  fother's  sake,  Henry  the  fifth,  in 
whose  time  boys  went  to  span-counter  for  French  crowns, — I  am 
content  he  shall  reign ;  but  I  '11  be  protector  over  him. 

Dick.  And  furthermore,  we  '11  have  the  lord  Say's  head  for  selling 
the  dukedom  of  Maine. 

Cade.  And  good  reason,  for  thereby  is  England  maimed,*  and  fain 
to  go  with  a  staflP,  but  that  my  puissance  holds  it  up.  Fellow  kings, 
I  tell  you  that  lord  Say  hath  gelded  the  commonwealth,  and  made  it 
an  eunuch ;  and,  more  than  that,  he  can  speafc  French,  and  therefore 
he  is  a  traitor. 

Staf.  0  gross  and  miserable  ignorance ! 

Cade.  Nav,  answer,  if  you  can: — ^the  Frenchmen  are  our  enemies; 
go  to,  then,  I  ask  but  this,-M;an  he  that  speaks  with  the  tongue  of  an 
enemy  be  a  good  counsellor  or  no  ? 

All.  No,  no ;  and  therefore  we  'II  have  his  head. 

W.  Stap.  Well,  seeing  gentle  words  will  not  prevail, 
Assail  them  with  the  army  of  the  king. 

Stap.  Herald,  away :  and  throughout  every  town. 
Proclaim  them  traitors  that  are  up  with  Cade ; 

(♦)  Old  text,  main'd. 
•  /pass  twij]  I  care  not,  or,  I  rcfford  not 
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That  those,  which  fly  before  the  battle  ends, 
May,  even  in  their  wives'  and  children's  sight, 
Be  hang*d  up  for  example  at  their  doors : — 
And  you,  that  be  the  long's  friends,  follow  me. 

[Exeunt  the  two  Staffords,  and  Forces. 

Cade.  And  you,  that  love  the  commons,  follow  me. — 
Now  show  yourselves  men ;  't  is  for  lib^ty. 
We  will  not  leave  one  lord,  one  gentleman : 
Spare  none  but  such  as  go  in  clouted  shoon ; 
For  thev  are  thrifty  honest  men,  and  such 
As  would  (but  that  they  dare  not)  take  our  parts. 

Dick.  They  are  all  in  order,  and  march  toward  us. 

Cade.  But  then  are  we  in  order  when  we  are  most  out  of  order. 
Come,  march  forward  I  [Exeunt 

SCENE  llL-^AnotherpariofBlackheBih. 

Alarum.    The  two  parties  enter  andfight^  and  both  the  Staffokds 

are  slain. 

Cade.  Where 's  Dick,  the  butcher  of  Ashford  ? 

Dick.  Here,  sir. 

Cade.  They  fell  before  thee  like  sheep  and  oxen,  and  thou  behavedst 
thyself  as  if  thou  hadst  been  in  thine  own  slaughter-house :  therefore 
thus  will  I  reward  thee, — ^the  Lent  shall  be  as  long  again  as  it  is ; 
and  thou  shalt  have  a  licence  to  kill  for  a  hundred  lacking  one  a 
week.* 

Dick.  I  desire  no  more. 

Cade.  And,  to  speak  truth,  thou  deservest  no  less.  The  monument 
of  the  victory  will  I  bear ;  [Putting  on  part  of  Sir  H.  Stafford'^ 
armour.']  and  the  bodies  shall  be  dragged  at  my  horse'  heels  till  I  do 
come  to  London,  where  we  will  have  the  mayor's  sword  borne  before 
us. 

Dick.  If  we  mean  to  thrive  and  do  good,  break  open  the  gaols,  and 
let  out  the  prisoners. 

Cade.  Fear  not  that,  I  warrant  thee. — Come,  let's  march  towards 
London.  [Exeunt. 

•  Thou  shalt  hav€  a  licence  to  kill  for  a  hundred  lacking  one  a  week.]  The  last  two 
words  are  restored  from  "  The  Contention.*'  In  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  butchers  were 
prohibited  from  sellinj^  flesh-meat  in  Lent ;  "not,"  so  the  statute  5  Eliz.  c.  6,  expresses 
It,  **  for  any  superstition  to  be  maintained  in  the  choyce  of  meates,"  but  for  the  double 
purpose  of  diminishing  the  consumption  of  flesh-meat  (already  restricted  to  four  davs 
in  tne  week  throughout  the  year),  and  of  encouraging  the  fisheries,  and  augmenting  the 
number  of  seamen.  Sick  and  infirm  people,  however,  unable  to  abstain  from  animal 
food^  were  dispensed  by  a  licence  from  their  bishop  or  curate,  and  certain  butchers  were 
specially  priyueged  to  supply  a  lioiited  number  each  week. 
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SCENE  IV.— London.    A  Boom  in  the  Palace. 

Enter  Bjng  Henry,  reading  a  suppUcaHon;  the  Duke  op  Bucking- 
HAH  and  Lord  Sat,  with  him:  at  a  distance  Queen  Mabga&et, 
moummg  over  Suffolk**  head. 

Q.  Mar.  Oft  have  I  heard  that  grief  softens  the  mind. 
And  makes  it  fearM  and  degenerate ; 
Think  therefore  on  revenge,  and  cease  to  weepL 
But  who  can  cease  to  weep,  and  look  on  this  ? 
Here  may  his  head  lie  on  my  throbbing  breast, 
But  where 's  the  body  that  I  should  embrace  ? 

Buck.  What  answer  makes  your  grace  to  the  lebek*  supplication  ? 

K.  Hen.  I  *11  send  some  holy  bishop  to  entreat ; 
For  God  forbid,  so  many  simple  souls 
Should  perish  by  the  sword !    And  I  myself, 
Rather  than  bloody  war  shall  cut  them  short. 
Will  parley  with  Jack  Cade  their  generd. — 
But  stay,  I  '11  read  it  over  once  again. 

Q.  Mar.  Ah,  barbarous  villains!  hath  this  lovely  £ace 
Rul*d,  like  a  wandering  planet,  over  me : 
And  could  it  not  enforce  them  to  relent, 
That  were  unworthy  to  behold  the  same  ? 

K.  Hen.  Lord  Say,  Jack  Cade  hath  sworn  to  have  thy  head. 

Say.  Ay,  but  I  hope  your  highness  shall  have  his. 

K.  Hen.  How  now,  madam ! 
Still  lamenting  and  mourj^ing  for  Suffolk's  death?* 
I  fear  me,  love,  if  that  I  had  been  dead, 
Thou  wouldest  not  have  moum'd  so  much  for  me. 

Q.  Mar.  No,  my  love,  I  should  not  mourn,  but  die  for  thee. 

Enter  a  Messenger. 

K.  Hen.  How  now !  what  news  ?  why  oom'st  thou  in  such  haste  ? 

Mess.  The  rebels  are  in  Southwark :  fly,  my  lord  I 
Jack  Cade  proclaims  himself  lord  Mortimer, 
Descended  from  the  duke  of  Clarence'  house ; 
And  calls  your  grace  usurper,  openly. 
And  vows  to  crown  himself  in  Westminster. 
His  army  is  a  ragged  multitude 
Of  hinds  and  peasants,  rude,  and  merciless : 
Sir  Humphrey  Stafford  and  his  brother's  death 
Hath  given  them  heart  and  courage  to  proceed ; 
All  scholars,  lawyers,  courtiers,  gentlemen. 
They  call — false  caterpillars,  and  intend  their  death. 

K.  Hen.  0  graceless  men !  they  know  not  what  they  do. 

Buck.  My  gracious  lord,  retire  to  Kenilworth,  » 

Until  a  power  be  rais'd  to  put  them  down. 

•  Still  lamenting  and  mourning  for  Suffolk's  death  ?j  Might  we  not  read, 
**  Still  mourning  and  lamenting  Suffolk's  death  ?" 
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Q.  Mar.  Ah  I  were  the  duke  of  SuflFolk  now  alive, 
These  Kentish  rebels  would  be  soon  appeas'd. 

K.  Hen.  Lord  Say,  the  traitor*  hateth  thee ; 
Therefore,  away  with  us  to  Kenilworth. 

Say.  So  might  your  grace's  person  be  in  danger ; 
The  sight  of  me  is  odious  in  their  eyes ; 
And  tlierefore  in  this  city  will  I  stay, 
And  liye  alone  as  secret  as  I  may. 

Entm-  a  second  Messenger. 

2  Mess.  Jack  Cade  hath  gotten  London-bridge ; 
The  citizens  fly  and  fOTsake  their  houses ; 
The  rascal  people,  thirsting  after  prey, 
Join  with  the  traitor ;  and  they  jointly  swear 
To  spoil  the  city  and  your  royal  court. 

Buck.  Then  linger  not,  my  lord ;  away,  take  horse. 

K  Hen.  Come,  Margaret ;  God,  our  hope,  will  suqcour  us. 

Q.  Mab.  My  hope  is  gone,  now  Suffolk  is  deceased. 

K.  Hen.  Farewell,  my  lord;  [^To  Lord  Say.]  trust  not  the 
Kentish  rebels. 

Buck.  Trust  nobody,  for  fear  you  bef  betra/d. 

Say,  The  trust  I  have  is  in  mme  innocence. 
And  therefore  am  I  bold  and  resolute.  [Exeunt 

SCENE  Y.—The  same.    The  Tower. 

Enter  Lord  Scales,  and  others,  on  the  walls.     Then  enter  certain 
Citizens,  below. 

Scales.  How,  now !  is  Jack  Cade  slain  ? 

1  CiT.  No,  my  lord,  nor  likely  to  be  slain ;  for  they  have  won  the 
bridge,  killing  ajl  those  that  withstand  them.  The  lord  mayor  craves 
aid  of  your  honour  from  the  Tower,  to  defend  the  city  from  the  rebels. 

Scales.  Such  aid  as  I  can  spare,  you  shall  command; 
But  I  am  troubled  here  with  them  myself; 
The  rebels  have  assay'd  to  win  the  Tower. 
But  get  you  to  Smithfield,  and  gather  head, 
And  thither  I  will  send  you  Matthew  Gough : 
Fight  for  your  king,  your  country,  and  your  lives ; 
And  so,  farewell,  for  I  must  hence  again.  *  [Exeunt. 


SCENE  YL^The  same.  -  Cannon-street 

Enter  Jack  Cade,  arid  his  Followers.    Ee  strikes  his  staff  on 

London-sUme. 

Cade.  N'ow  is  Mortimer  lord  of  this  city  I    And  here,  sitting  upon 

London-stone,  I  charge  and  command,  that,  of  the  city's  cost,  the 

pissing-conduit  run  nothing  but  claret  wine  this  first  year  of  our 

(•)  Old  text,  traitor t.  (t)  First  folio  omits,  be. 
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reign.    And  now,  henceforward,  it  shall  be  treason  for  any  that  calls 
me  other  than  lord  Mortimer. 

Enter  a  Soldier,  running. 

Sold.  Jack  Cade!  Jack  Cade! 

Cade.  Knock  him  down  there.  {,They  Ml  km. 

Smith.  If  this  fellow  be  wise,  he  '11  never  call  yon  Jack  Cade  more ; 
I  think  he  hath  a  very  fair  warning. 

Dick.  My  lord,  there's  an  army  gathered  together  in  Smithfield. 

Cade.  Come  then,  let 's  go  fight  with  them :  but  first,  go  and  set 
London-bridge  on  Jre ;  and  if  you  can,  bum  down  the  Tower  too. 
Come,  let 's  away.  \^ExemL 


SCENE  Nil.— The  same.    Smithfield. 

Alarums.  Enter,  on  one  side,  Cade  and  his  Company;  on  ike  otker, 
Citizens,  and  the  King'^  Forces,  headed  by  Matthew  Gough. 
T?iey  fight;  the  Citizens  are  routed^  and  Matthew  Gough  w 
slain. 

Cade.  So,  sirs. — Now  go  some  and  pull  down  the  Savoy ;  others  to 
the  inns  of  court ;  down  with  them  all. 

Dick.  I  have  a  suit  unto  your  lordship. 

Cade.  Be  it  a  lordship,  thou  shalt  have  it  for  that  word. 

Dick.  Only,  that  the  laws  of  England  may  come  out  of  your 
mouth. 

John.  Mass,  't  will  be  sore  law  then ;  for  he  was  thrust  in  the 
mouth  with  a  spear,  and  't  is  not  whole  yet.  [Aside. 

Smith.  Nay,  John,  it  will  be  stinking  law ;  for  his  breath  stinks 
with  eating  toasted  cheese.  [Aside. 

Cade.  I  have  thought  upon  it ;  it  shall  be  so.  Away,  bum  all  the 
records  of  the  realm :  my  mouth  shall  be  the  parliament  of  England. 

John.  Then  we  are  Uke  to  have  biting  statutes,  unless  his  teeth 
be  pulled  out.  [Asiek. 

Cade.  And  henceforward  all  things  shall  be  in  common. 

Enter  a  Messenger. 

Mess.  My  lord,  a  prize,  a  prize !  here 's  the  lord  Say,  which  sold  the 
towns  in  France ;  he  that  made  us  pay  one  and  twenty  fifteens,*  and 
one  shilling  to  the  pound,  the  last  subsidy. 

Enter  George  Bevis,  with  the  Lord  Say. 
Cade.  Well,  he  shdl  be  beheaded  for  it  ten  times. — ^Ah,  thou  say, 
thou  serge,  nay,  thou  buckram  lord!  now  art  thou  within  point-blank 
of  our  jurisdiction  regal.  What  canst  thou  answer  to  my  majesty  for 
giving  up  of  Normandy  unto  monsieur  Basimecu,  the  dauphin  c^ 
France  ?  Be  it  known  unto  thee  by  these  presence,  even  the  presaice 
of  lord  Mortimer,  that  I  am  the  besom  that  must  sweep  the  couit 

•  One-and-t  wenty  ^fteemSf—]  The  impost  caUed  aJlfUen,  waa  the  fifteenth  part  of 
aU  the  personal  property  of  each  subject. 
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clean  of  such  filth  as  thou  art.  Thou  hast  most  traitorously  corrupted 
the  youth  of  the  realm  in  erecting  a  grammar-school ;  and  whereas, 
before,  our  forefathers  had  no  other  books  but  the  score  and  the  tally, 
thou  hast  caused  printing  to  be  used ;  and,  contrary  to  the  king,  lus 
crown,  and  dignity,  thou  hast  built  a  paper-mill.  It  will  be  prored 
to  thy  face  that  thou  hast  men  about  thee  that  usually  talk  of  a  noun 
and  a  verb ;  and  such  abominable  words  as  no  Christian  ear  can  endure 
to  hear.  Thou  hast  appointed  justices  of  peace,  to  call  poor  men 
before  them  about  matters  they  were  not  able  to  answer.  Moreoyer, 
thou  hast  put  them  in  prison ;  and  because  they  could  not  read,  thou 
hast  hanged  them ;  when,  indeed,  only  for  that  cause  they  have  been 
most  worthy  to  live.    Thou  dost  ride  in  a  foot-cloth,  dost  thou  not  ? 

Say.  What  of  that? 

Cade.  Many,  thou  oughtest  not  to  let .  thy  horse  wear  a  cloak, 
when  honester  men  than  5iou  go  in  their  hose  and  doublets. 

Dick.  And  work  in  their  shirt  too ;  as  myself  for  example,  that 
am  a  butcher. 

Say.  You  men  of  Kent — 

Dick.  What  say  you  of  Kent  ?  ^ 

Say.  Nothing  but  this :  't  is  hona  terra,  mala  gens. 

Cade.  Away  with  him,  away  with  him !  he  speaks  LatiiL 

Say.  Hear  me  but  speak,  and  bear  me  where  you  will. 
Kent,  in  the  commentiies  Caesar  writ. 
Is  term'd  the  civiVst  place  of  all  this  isle:» 
Sweet  is  the  country,  because  full  of  riches ; 
The  people  liberal,  valiant,  active,  wealthy ; 
Which  makes  me  hope  you  are  not  void  of  pity. 
I  sold  not  Maine,  I  lost  not  Normandy  5 
Yet,  to  recover  them,  would  lose  my  life. 
Justice  with  favour  have  I  always  done ; 
Prayers  and  tears  have  moVd  me,  gifts  could  never. 
^  When  have  I  aught  exacted  at  your  hands, 
'But*>  to  maintain  the  king,  the  realm,  and  you  ? 
Large  gifts  have  I  bestow'd  on  learned  clerks. 
Because  my  book  preferred  me  to  the  king : 
And,  seeing  ignorance  is  the  curse  of  God, 
Knowledge  the  wing  wherewith  we  fly  to  heaven. 
Unless  you  be  possess'd  with  devilish  spirits, 
You  cannot  but  forbear  to  murder  me. 
This  tongue  hath  parle/d  unto  foreign  kings 
For  your  behoof — 

Cade.  Tut !  when  struck'st  thou  one  blow  in  the  field  ? 
.    Say.  Great  men  have  reaching  hands:  oft  have  I  struck 
Those  that  I  never  saw,  and  struck  them  dead. 

Geo.  0  monstrous  coward!  what,  to  come  behind  folks? 

•  The  civil' at  place  of  all  this  isle :]  **Sxhis  omnibus  hnge  sunt  humanmimi  qui 
Cantium  incolunW—CvoKay  "De  BeUo  Ckllico,"  Lib.  t.  This  paasa^is  translated 
by  Arthur  Oolding»  1566,  as  follows :~"  Of  all  the  inhabitantea  of  this  isle,  the  civilest 
are  the  Kentish  folke." 

k  But  io  wwtwteitt— ]  In  the  folios,^**  Kent  to  maintain,"  &c.  The  word  "^«<"  was 
substituted  by  Johnson. 
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Sat.  These  cheeks  are  pale  for  watching  for  yonr  good. 

Cade.  Give  him  a  box  o'  the  ear,  and  that  will  make  'em  red  again. 

Say.  Long  sitting  to  determine  poor  m^i's  causes 
Hath  made  me  Ml  of  sickness  and  diseases. 

Cade.  Ye  ^aU  have  a  hempen  caudle*  then,  and  the  help*  of  a 
hatchet 

Dick.  Why  dost  thou  quiver,  man  ? 

Say.  The  p«dsy,  and  not  fear,  provokes  me. 

Cade.  Nay,  he  nods  at  us,  as  who  should  say,  I  'U  be  even  with 
vou.  I  '11  see  if  his  head  ^fHi  stand  steadier  on  a  pole,  or  no.  Take 
Kim  away,  and  behead  hiuL 

Say.  Tell  me  wherein  have  I  offended  most  ? 
Have  I  affected  wealth  or  honour  ? — speak. 
Are  my  chests  fill'd  up  with  extorted  gold  ? 
Is  my  apparel  sumptuous  to  behold  ? 
Whom  have  I  injur'd,  that  ye  seek  my  death  ? 
These  hands  are  free  from  guiltless  blood-shedding. 
This  breast  from  harbouring  foul  deceitful  thoughts, 
0,  let  me  live ! 

Cade.  lAside.!  I  feel  remorse  in  myself  with  his  words:  but  I'D 
bridle  it :  he  shall  die,  an  it  be  but  for  pleading  so  well  for  his  life. 
Away  with  him !  he  has  a  familar  under  his  tongue ;  he  speaks  not  o* 
God's  name.  Go,  take  him  away,  I  say,  and  strike  off  his  head 
presently;  and  then  break  into  his  son-in-law's  house,  sir  James 
Cromer,  and  strike  off  his  head,  and  bring  them  both  upon  two  poles 
hither. 

All.  It  shall  be  done. 

Say.  Ah,  countrymen !  if  when  you  make  your  prayers, 
€k>d  should  be  so  obdurate  as  yourselves. 
How  would  it  fare  with  your  departed  souls  ? 
And  therefore  yet  relent,  and  save  my  life. 

Cadk  Away  with  him !  and  do  as  I  command  ye.  {^Exetmt  some 
fvUh  LoBD  Say.]  The  proudest  peer  in  the  realm  shall  not  wear  a 
head  on  his  shoulders,  unless  he  pay  me  tribute ;  there  shall  not  a 
maid*  be  married,  but  she  shall  pay  to  me  her  maidenhead  ere  thev 
have  it :  men  shall  hold  of  me  m  capiU;  and  we  charge  Mid  conmiand, 
that  their  wives  be  as  free  as  heart  can  wish,  or  tongue  can  tell. 

Dick.  My  lord,  when  rfiall  we  go  to  Cheapside,  and  take  up  com- 
modities upon  our  bilk? 

(♦)  Old  copies,  candle, 

•  The  help  of  a  hatchet.']  Fanner  suggests  that  we  ought  to  read  "pap  with  a 
hatchet."  This  was  a  cant  phrase  of  Shakespeare's  day,  and  Lily  has  adopted  it  in  the 
title  of  his  celebrated  pamphlet,  "i^  with  an  hatchet;  alias,  a  fig  for  my  godson;  or 
crack  me  this  nut ;  or  a  oountrjr  cuff :  that  is,  a  sound  box  of  the  ear,  et  csetent ;"  he 
has  again  introduced  it,  too,  in  ms  **Motiier  Bombie,"  1594 : — '*  They  give  us  pap  with  a 
spoone  before  we  can  siiNeako,  and  when  wee  speake  for  that  we  love,  pap  mth  a  hatchet.^* 
So  also  in  Dent's  "  FLedn  Man's  Pathway  to  Heaven,"  under  **  Ljing :" — "their  pur- 
pose was  to  entangle  him  in  his  words,  and  to  entrap  hini,  tliat  they  might  catch 
advantage  against  him,  and  so  cut  his  throat,  and  give  hmi  pap  with  a  hatchet.*'  The 
pap  of  a  hatchet  meant,  the  stroke  of  the  headsman's  axe ;  as  a  hempen  eaudtCy  which 
Cade  promises  with  it,  signified,  death  by  the  rope.  The  latter  slang  occurs,  also,  in  the 
old  play  called,  "  The  I)ownfall  of  Robert,  Earl  of  Huntingdon,"  Act  V.  So.  1  :— 

"  Here,  Wartnan,  put  this  hempen  caudle  o'er  thy  head." 
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Cade.  Marry,  presently. 
All.  0  brave ! 

Re-enter  Rebels,  tviih  the  heads  c/Lord  Say  and  his  Son-in-law. 

Cade.  But  is  not  this  braver? — Let  them  kiss  otie  another,  for 
they  loved  well  when  they  were  alive.  Now  part  them  again,  lest 
they  consult  about  the  giving  up  of  some  more  towns  in  France. 
Soldiers,  defer  the  spoil  of  the  city  until  night:  for  with  these  borne 
before  us,  indeed  of  maces,  will  we  ride  through  the  streets ;  and,  at 
every  comer,  have  them  kiss. — ^Away !  \^ExeunL 


SCENE  VIII.— Southwark. 

Alarum.    Enter  Cade  and  all  his  Babblement. 

Cade.  Up  Fish-street!  Down  Saint  Magnus'  corner!* (4)  Kill 
and  knock  down !  Throw  them  into  Thames ! — [J.  parky  sounded^ 
then  a  retreat^  What  noise  is  this  I  hear?  Dare  any  be  so  bold  to 
sound  retreat  or  parley,  when  I  command  them  kill. 

Enter  BucKiNaHAM  arwi  old  Clifford,  tmlh  Forces. 

Buck.  Ay,  here  they  be  that  dare,  and  will  disturb  thee : 
Know,  Cade,  we  come  ambassadors  from  the  king  - 
Unto  the  commons  whom  thou  hast  misled ; 
And  here  pronounce  free  pardon  to  them  all 
That  will  forsake  thee,  and  go  home  in  peace. 

Clif.  What  say  ye,  countrymen  ?  will  ye  relent, 
And  yield  to  mercy,  whilst  'tis  offer'd  you ; 
Or  let  a  rebel  ^  lead  you  to  your  deaths  ? 
Who  loves  the  king,  and  will  embrace  his  pardon, 
Fling  up  his  cap,  and  say — Ood  save  his  majesty! 
Who  hateth  him,  and  honoui»  not  his  father, 
Henry  the  fifth,  that  made  all  France  to  quake, 
Shake  he  his  weapon  at  us,  and  pass  by. 

All.  God  save  the  king !  God  save  the  king ! 

Cade.  What,  Buckingham,  and  Clifford,  are  ye  so  brave  ?— AnQ 
you,  base  peasants,  do  ye  believe  him?  will  you  needs  be  hanged 
with  your  pardons  about  your  necks?  Hath  my  sword  thereiore 
broke  through  London  Gates,  that  you  should  leave  me  at  the  White 
Hart  in  Southwark?  I  thought  ye  would  never  have  given  out« 
these  arms,  till  you  had  recovered  your  ancient  freedom :  but  you  are 
all  recreants  and  dastards,  and  delight  to  live  in  slavery  to  the 
nobility.  Let  them  break  your  backs  with  burdens,  take  your  houses 
over  your  heads,  ravish  your  wives  and  daughters  before  your  faces ; 

•  Up  Fiah-8treet !  Down  Saint  Magnus'  oomer !]  As  these  places  aje  on  the  opposite 
fide  of  the  river  to  that  on  which  Cade  now  is,  we  must  suppose  him  issuing  orders  to 
different  parties  of  his  rebels  as  to  the  direction  they  should  take. 

»»  Or  let  a  rebel  leadyou  to  your  tkathtf]  So,  and  rightly,  read  Mr.  Collier's  and  Mr. 
Singer's  annotator.    The  folios  have,  "  Or  let  a  rabble^'  &c. 

«  Uave  given  out,  &c.l  Have  given  up^  have  relinquished.  To  give  out,  in  the  sense 
of  resign  or  surrender^  is  yet  current  among  the  vulgar. 
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for  me, — I  will  make  shift  for  one ;  and  so — (Jod's  corse  light  upon 
you  all! 

All.  We  '11  follow  Cade,  we  '11  follow  Cade ! 

Clif.  Is  Cade  the  son  of  Henry  the  fifth, 
That  thus  you  do  exclaim  you  '11  go  with  him  ? 
Will  he  conduct  you  through  the  heart  of  France, 
And  make  the  meanest  of  you  earls  and  dukes  ? 
Alas,  he  hath  no  home,  no  place  to  fly  to ; 
Nor  knows  he  how  to  live,  but  by  the  spoil. 
Unless  by  robbing  of  your  friends  and  us. 
Wer  't  not  a  shame,  that  whilst  you  live  at  jar, 
The  fearftil  French,  whom  you  late  vanquished, 
Should  make  a  start  o'er  seas,  and  vanquish  you  ? 
Methinks  already  in  this  civil  broil, 
I  see  them  lording  it  in  London  streets. 
Crying, — Viliaco!^  unto  all  they  meet. 
Better  ten  thousand  base-bom  Cades  miscarry. 
Than  you  should  stoop  unto  a  Frenchman's  mercy. 
To  France,  to  France,  and  get  what  you  have  lost ; 
Spare  England,  for  it  is  your  native  coast : 
Henry  hath  money,  you  are  strong  and  manly ; 
God  on  our  side,  doubt  not  of  victory. 

All.  a  Clifford !  a  Clifford !  we  '11  follow  the  king,  and  Clifford. 

Cade.  [_AsidB,']  Was  ever  feather  so  lightly  blown  to  and  fro,  as 
this  multitude?  the  name  of  Henry  the  fiJth  hales  them  to  an 
hundred  mischiefs,  and  makes  them  leave  me  desolate.  I  see  them 
lay  their  heads  together  to  surprise  me :  my  sword  make  way  for  me, 
for  here  is  no  staying. — In  despite  of  l^e  devils  and  hell,  have  through 
the  very  middest  of  you !  and  heavens  and  honour  be  witness,  that  no 
want  of  resolution  in  me,  but  only  my  foUowers*  base  and  ignominioiis 
treasons,  makes  me  betake  me  to  my  heels.  .   [^ExiL 

Buck.  What,  is  he  fled  ?    Go,  some,  and  follow  him ; 
And  he  that  brings  his  head  unto  the  king 
Shall  have  a  thousand  crowns  for  his  reward. — 

[Exeunt  some  of  (hem. 
Follow  me,  soldiers ;  we  '11  devise  a  mean 
To  reconcile  you  all  unto  the  king.  lExeuni 


SCENE  IX.— Kenilworth  Castle. 

Trumpets  sounded.    Enter  King  Henry,  Queen  Mabgabet,  ofid 
SoMBBSET,  on  the  terrace  of  the  Castle. 

K.  Hen.  Was  ever  king  that  joy'd  an  earthly  throne. 
And  could  command  no  more  content  than  I? 
No  sooner  was  I  crept  out  of  my  cradle. 
But  I  was  made  a  king,  at  nine  months  old. 

•  Viliaco !]  The  old  coi)ie8  have,  VUliagOy  which  Theobald  transfonned  into  Filla§iw, 
VilliagOj  or  Viliaco^  signifying  raseai,  scoundrel,  and  the  like,  is  an  epithet  from  the 
Italian,  which  occurs  in  Ben  Jonson's  "  Every  Man  out  of  his  Humour,"  Act  V.  Sc  3, 
and  in  other  of  our  early  writers. 
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Was  never  subject  long'd  to  be  a  king 
As  I  do  long;  and  wish  to  be  a  subject. 

Enter  Buoeikohah  and  Cliffobd. 

Buck.  Health  and  glad  tidings  to  your  majesty! 
K.  Hen.  Why,  Buckingham,  is  the  traitor  Cade  surprised  ? 
Or  is  he  but  retir'd  to  make  him  strong  ?  ^ 

EnteTy  heloWf  a  great  number  of  Cade*«  Followers,  mth  halters  about 

Uieirnecks, 

Clip.  He 's  fled,  my  lord,  and  all  his  powers  do  yield ; 
And  humbly  thus,  with  halters  on  their  necks, 
E^roect  your  highness'  doom,  of  life,  or  death. 

K.  Hen.  Then,  heaven,  set  ope  thy  everlasting  gates, 
To  entertain  my  vows  of  thanks  and  praise ! — 
Soldiers,  this  day  have  you  redeemed  your  lives, 
And  show'd  how  well  you  love  your  prince  and  country : 
Continue  still  in  this  so  good  a  min(( 
And  Henry,  though  he  be  infortunate. 
Assure  yourselves,  will  never  be  unkind ; 
And  so,  with  thanks  and  pardon  to  you  all, 
I  do  dismiss  you  to  your  seyeral  countries. 

All.  (jod  save  the  king  I  God  save  the  king ! 

Enter  a  Messenger. 

Mess.  Please  it  your  grace  to  be  advertised, 
The  duke  of  York  is  newly  come  from  Ireland : 
And  with  a  puissant  and  a  mighty  power. 
Of  gallowglasses,  and  stout  kerns,  (5) 
Is  marching  hitherward  in  proud  array ; 
And  still  proclaimeth,  as  he  comes  along. 
His  arms  are  only  to  remove  from  thee 
The  duke  of  Somerset,  whom  he  terms  a  traitor. 

K.  Hen.  Thus  stands  my  state,  'twixt  Cade  and  York,  distress'd ; 
Like  to  a  ship,  that  having  'scap*d  a  tempest. 
Is  straightway  calm'd,*  and  boarded  with  a  pirate : 
But  now  is  Cade  driven  back,  his  men  dispersed ; 
And  now  is  York  in  arms  to  second  him. — 
I  pray  thee,  Buckingham,  go  and  meet  him  ;^ 

•  Is  »iraight%cay  palm'd, — "]  This  reading  is  derived  from  the  fourth  folio ;  the  first 

has,  "  ealnu;"*  the  second,  "  ciaimd;**  the  third,  **  claim* d.'*    Mr.  Collier  adopts  eaim. 

^  1  pray  thee,  Buckingham,  go  and  meet  him ;]  In  the  Variorum  this  was  altered  to,— 

" go  forth  and  meet  him," 

and, — 

" go  and  meet  toith  him. 

Mr.  Dyce  proposes, — 

« go  thou  and  meet  him  ;** 

and  Mr.  Collier's  annotator, — 

" go  then  and  meet  him." 

But  the  rhythm  may  he  restored  by  the  transposition  of  a  word : — 
'*  GOf  I  pray  thee,  Buckingham,  and  meet  him  " 
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And  ask  him  what 's  the  reason  of  these  arms. 
Tell  him  I  '11  send  duke  Edmund  to  the  Tower ; — 
And,  Somerset,  we  will  commit  thee  thither, 
Until  his  anny  be  dismissed  from  him. 

SoM.  My  lord, 
I  '11  yield  myself  to  prison  willingly, 
Or  unto  death,  to  do  my  country  good. 

K.  Hen.  In  any  case,  be  not  tw  rough  in  terms ; 
For  he  is  fierce,  and  cannot  brook  hard  language. 

Buck.  I  will,  my  lord ;  and  doubt  not  so  to  deal, 
As  all  things  shall  redound  unto  your  good. 

K.  Hen.  Come,  wife,  let's  in,  and  learn  to  goyem  better; 
For  yet  may  IJngland  curse  my  wretched  reign.  [ExeunL 


SCENE  X.— Kent.    Iden'5  Garden. 

Enter  Cade. 

Cade.  Fie  on  ambition  !♦  fie  on  myself;  that  have  a  sword,  and 
yet  am  ready  to  famish !  These  five  days  have  I  hid  me  in  these 
woods,  and  durst  not  peep  out,  for  all  the  country  is  laid  for  me ; 
but  now  am  I  so  hungry,  that  if  I  might  have  a  lease  of  my  life  for 
a  thousand  years,  I  could  stay  no  longer.  Wherefore,  on  a  brick-wall 
have  I  climbed  into  this  garden,  to  see  if  I  can  eat  grass,  or  pick  a 
sallet  another  while,  which  is  not  amiss  to  cool  a  man's  stomach  this 
hot  weather.  And,  I  think,  this  word  sallet  was  bom  to  do  me  good : 
for,  many  a  time,  but  for  a  sallet,*  my  brain-pan  had  been  cleft  with 
a  brown  bill ;  and,  many  a  time,  when  I  have  been  dry,  and  bravely 
marching,  it  hath  served  me  in^ad  of  a  quart-pot  to  drink  in ;  and 
now  the  word  sallet  must  serve  me  to  feed  on. 

,     Enter  Iden. 

Iden.  Lord,  who  would  live  turmoiled  in  the  court. 
And  may  enjoy  such  quiet  walks  as  these  I 
This  small  inheritance  my  father  left  me, 
Contenteth  me,  and  worth  a  monarchy. 
I  seek  not  to  wax  great  by  others'  waning  ;t     , 

^♦)  First  folio,  ambitions.  (f)  Old  text,  warning, 

•  Sallet,—]  This  feeble  quibble  on  follet,  a' helmet,  and  salad  must  have  "beoj 
sufficiently  hackneyed.  It  occurs  as  eaily  as  1537  in  **A  new  Enterlude  calkd 
Thcraytes :" — 

"  TiTERSTTES.  I  Say  abyde  good  Mulciber,  I  pray  y«  make  me  a  sallet 
MuLCLBEK.  Why  Thereites  hast  thou  anye  wytte  in  thy  head, 

Woldest  thou  have  a  sallet  nowe  aU  the  herbea  are  dead  ? 

•  •••••• 

Thebsites.   Goddes  passion,  Mulciber,  where  is  thy  wit  and  memoiy  ? 

I  woldc  have  a  sallet  made  of  stele. 
Mulciber.    WTiye  Syr,  in  youre  stomacke  longe  you  shall  it  fele. 

For  stele  is  harde  for  to  digest, 
Thebsites.   Mans  bones  and  svdes,  hee  is  worse  then  a  beast  I 

I  wolde  have  a  sallet  to  were  on  my  hed.** 
&c.  &c.  &c. 
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Or  gather  wealth,  I  care  not  with  what  envy ; 
Suiiiceth.that  I  have  maintams  my  state, 
And  sends  the  poor  well  pleased  from  my  gate. 

Cade.  lAside.']  Here's  the  lord  of  the  soil  come  to  seiz§  me  for  a 
stray,  for  entering  his  fee-simple  without  leave.  Ah,  villain,  thou 
wilt  betray  me,  and  get  a  thousand  crowns  of  the  king  by  carrying 
my  head  to  him !  but  I  'U  make  thee  eat  iron  like  an  ostrich,  and 
swallow  my  sword  like  a  great  pin,  ere  thou  and  I  part. 

Iden.  Why,  rude  companion,  whatsoe'er  thou  be, 
I  know  thee  not ;  why,  tnen,  should  I  betray  thee  ? 
Is't  not  enough,  to  break  into  my  garden. 
And,  like  a  thiei^  to  come  to  rob  my  grounds, 
Climbing  my  walls  in  spite  of  me  the  owner. 
But  thou  wilt  bra^  me  with  these  saucy  terms  ? 

Cade.  Brave  thee !  ay,  by  the  best  blood  that  ever  was  broached, 
and  beard  thee  too.  Look  on  me  well :  I  have  eat  no  meat  these  five 
days ;  yet,  come  thou  and  thy  five  men,  and  if  I  do  not  leave  you  all 
as  dead  as  a  door-nail,  I  pray  God  I  may  never  eat  grass  more. 

Iden.  Nay,  it  shall  ne'er  be  said,  while  England  stands, 
That  Alexander  Iden,  an  esquire  of  K^t, 
Took  odds  to  combat  a  poor  famish'd  man. 
Oppose  thy  steadfast-gazing  eyes  to  mine, 
See  if  thou  canst  outfece  me  with  thy  looks. 
Set  limb  to  limb,  and  thou  art  far  the  lesser ; 
Thy  hand  is  but  a  fiinger  to  my  fist ; 
Thy  leg  a  stick  compared  with  this  truncheon ; 
My  foot  shall  fight  with  all  the  strength  thou  hast ; 
And  if  mine  arm  be  heaved  in  the  air, 
Thy  grave  is  digg'd  already  in  the  earth. 
As  fbr  words,  whose  greatness  answers  words, 
Let  this  my  sword  report  what  speech  forbears. 

Cade.  By  my  valour,  the  most  complete  champion  that  ever  I 
heard.— Steel,  if  thou  turn  the  edge,  or  cut  not  out  the  burly-boned 
clown  in  chines  of  beef  ere  thou  sleep  in  thy  sheath,  I  beseech  6od» 
on  my  knees,  thou  mayest  be  turned  to  hob-nails.  IThey  fight. 
Cade  falls.']  0, 1  am  slain !  famine  and  no  other  hath  slain  me :  let 
ten  thousand  devils  come  against  me,  and  give  me  but  the  ten  meals 
I  have  lost,  and  I  'd  defy  them  all.  Wither,  garden ;  and  be  hence- 
forth a  burying-place  to  all  that  do  dwell  in  this  house,  because  the 
unconquered  soid  of  Cade  is  fled. 

Iden.  Is't  Cade  that  I  have  slain,  that  monstrous  traitor?, 
Sword,  I  will  hallow  thee  for  this  thy  deed, 
And  hang  thee  o'er  my  tomb  when  I  am  dead : 
Ne'er  shall  this  blood  oe  wiped  from  thy  point ; 
But  thou  shalt  wear  it  as  a  herald's  coat^ 
To  emblaze  the  honour  that 'thy  master  got. 

Cade.  Iden,  farewell ;  and  be  proud  of  thy  victory.  Tell  Kent 
from  me,  she  hath  lost  her  best  man,  and  exhort  all  the  world  to  be 

•  I  beseech  God—]  So  *'The  Contention ;"  but  in  the  folios,  Cade  ia  made  to  swear  by 
Jove. 
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cowards, — ^for  I,  that  never  feared  any,  am  vanquished  by  famine,  not 
by  valom*.  [Z>iM. 

Iden.  How  mnch  thou  wrongest  me,  heaven  be  my  judge. 
Die,  damned  wretch,  the  curse  of  her  that  bare  thee ! 
And  as  I  thrust  thy  body  in  with  my  sword, 
So  wish  I,  I  might  thrust  thv  soul  to  helL 
Hence  will  I  drag  thee  headlong  by  the  heels 
Unto  a  dunghill,  which  shall  be  thy  grave. 
And  there  cut  off  thy  most  ungracious  head ; 
Which  I  will  bear  in  triumph  to  the  king. 
Leaving  thy  trunk  for  crows  to  feed  upon. 

lExit  Iden,  dragging  out  Oie  body. 


ACT    V. 

SCENE  L—The  same.    Fields  between  Dartford  and  Blackheath. 

The  Klnq's  Camp  on  one  side.     On  the  other^  enter  York  attended^ 
with  drum  and  colovrs;  his  Forces  at  some  distance. 

York.  From  Ireland  thus  comes  York  to  claim  his  right. 
And  pluck  the  crown  from  feeble  Henry's  head ; 
Ring,  bells,  aloud ;  bum,  bonfires,  clear  and  bright ; 
To  entertain  great  England's  lawM  king ! 
Ah,  sancta  majestas  I  who  would  not  buy  thee  dear  ? 
Let  them  obey,  that  know  not  how  to  rule ; 
This  hand  was  made  to  handle  nought  but  gold: 
I  cannot  give  due  action  to  my  words, 
Except  a  sword  or  sceptre  balance  it. 
A  sceptre  shall  it  have, — have  I  a  soul, — 
On  which  I  '11  toss  the  flower-de-luce  of  France. 

Enter  BucKiNaHAM. 

\^Asick.']  Whom  have  we  hei*e?  Buckingham,  to  disturb  me? 
The  king  hath  sent  him,  sure :  I  must  dissemble. 

Buck.  York,  if  thou  meanest  well,  I  greet  thee  well. 

York.  Humphrey  of  Buckmgham,  I  accept  thy  greeting. 
Art  thou  a  messenger,  or  come  of  pleasure  ? 

Buck.  A  messenger  from  Henry,  our  dread  hege, 
To  know  the  reason  of  these  arms  in  peace ; 
Or  why,  thou — ^being  a  subject  as  I  am, —  * 

Against  thy  oath  and  true  allegiance  sworn. 
Should  raise  so  great  a  power  without  his  leave, 
Ot  dare  to  bring  thy  force  so  near  the  court 
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York.  Scarce  can  I  speak,  my  choler  is  so  great. ' 
0, 1  could  hew  up  rocks,  -and  fight  with  flint, 
I  am  so  angry  at  these  abject  tenns ! 
And  now,  like  Ajax  Telamonius, 

On  sheep  or  oxen  conld  I  spend  my  fuiy  I  )  Aside 

I  am  far  better  bom  than  is  the  king  5 
More  like  a  king,  more  kingly  in  my  thoughts : 
But  I  must  make  fair  weather  yet  a  while. 
Till  Henry  be  more  weak,  and  I  more  strong. — 
^*  Buckingham,  I  pr'ythee  pardon  me. 
That  I  have  given  no  answer  all  this  while, 
My  mind  was  troubled  with  deep  melancholy. 
The  cause  why  I  have  brought  this  army  hither, 
Is  to  remove  proud  Somerset  from  the  king. 
Seditious  to  his  grace,  and  to  tiie  state. 

Buck.  That  is  too  much  presumption  on  thy  part: 
But  if  thy  arms  be  to  no  other  end, 
The  king  hath  yielded  unto  thy  demand ;  - 
The  duke  of  Somerset  is  in  the  Tower. 

York.  Upon  thine  honour,  is  he  prisoner  ? 

Buck.  Upon  mine  honour,  he  is  prisoner. 

York.  Then,  Buckingham,  I  do  dismiss  my  powers. — 
Soldiers,  I  thank  you  all ;  disperse  yourselves : 
Meet  me  to-morrow  in  Saint  George's  Field, 
You  shall  have  jiay,  and  every  thing  you  wish. 
And  let  my  sovereign,  virtuous  Henry, 
Command  my  eldest  son, — ^nay,  all  my  sons. 
As  pledges  of  my  fealty  and  love, 
I  '11  send  them  idl  as  willing  as  I  live ; 
Lands,  goods,  horse,  armour,  any  thing  I  have 
Is  his  to  use,  so  Somerset  may  die. 

Buck.  York,  I  commend  this  kind  submission : 
We  twain  will  go  into  his  highness*  tent. 

Unter  Kma  Henry,  attended. 

K.  Hen.  Buckingham,  doth  York  intend  no  harm  to  us, 
That  thus  he  marcheth  with  thee  arm  in  arm  ? 

York.  In  all  submission  and  humility, 
York  doth  present  himself  unto  your  highness. 

K.  Hen.  Then  what  intend  these  forces  thou  dost  bring? 

York.  To  heave  the  traitor  Somerset  from  hence ; 
And  fi^ht  against  that  monstrous  rebel,  Cade^ 
Who  smce  1  heard  to  be  discomfited. 

Bnter  Iden,  with  Cade'«  Iiead. 

Iden.  If  one  so  rude  and  of  so  mean  condition, 
May  pass  into  the  presence  of  a  king, 
Lo,  I  present  your  grace  a  traitor's  head, 
The  head  of  Cade,  whom  I  in  combat  slew. 

(♦)  First  folio  omits,  0. 
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K.  Hen.  The  head  of  Cade ! — Great  God,  how  just  art  thou ! 
0,  let  me  view  his  visage  being  dead, 
That  living  wrought  m^  such  exceeding  trouble. — 
Tell  me,  my  friend,  art  thou  the  man  that  slew  him  ? 

Iden.  I  was,  an 't  like  your  majesty. 

K  Hen.  How  art  thou  calPd?  and  what  is  thy  d^ree? 

Iden.  Alexander  Iden,  that's  my  name ; 
A  poor  esquire  of  Kent,  that  loves  his  king. 

Buck.  So  please  it  you,  my  lord,  t  were  not  amiss 
He  were  created  knight  for  ms  good  service. 

K.  Hen.  Iden,  kneel  down,  iffe  JpneelsJ]  Eise  up  a  knight 
We  give  thee  for  reward  a  thousand  marks ; 
And  will  that  thou  henceforth  attend  on  u& 

Iden.  May  Iden  live  to  merit  such  a  bounty, 
And  never  live  but  true  unto  his  liege !  [i?w«. 

K.  Hen.  See,  Buckingham  I  Somerset  comes  with  the  queen ; 
Go,  bid  her  hide  him  quickly  from  the  duke. 

Enter  Queen  Mabgaeet  and  Somebsbt. 

Q.  Mab.  For  thousand  Yorks  he  shall  not  hide  his  bead. 
But  boldly  stand,  and  front  him  to  his  fece. 

York.  How  now!  is  Somerset  at  liberty? 
Then,  York,  unloose  thy  long-imprison*d^  thoughts. 
And  let  thy  tongue  be  equal  with  thy  heart. 
Shall  I  endure  the  sight  of  Somerset? — 
False  king !  why  hast  thou  broken  faith  with  me, 
Knowing  now  hardly  I  can  brook  abuse?    * 
Ring  did  I  call?  thee  ? — no,  thou  art  not  king ; 
Not  fit  to  govern  and  rule  multitudes, 
Which  dar*st  not, — no,  nor  canst  not  rule  a  traitor. 
That  hedd  of  thine  doth  not  become  a  crown ; 
Thy  hand  is  made  to  grasp  a  palmer's  staff, 
And  not  to  grace  an  awfiil  princely  sceptre. 
That  gold  must  round  engirt  these  brows  of  mine ; 
^VTiose  smile  and  frown,  like  to  Achilles'  spear, 
Is  able  with  the  change  to  kill  and  cure. . 
Here  is  a  hand  to  hold  a  sceptre  up. 
And  with  the  same  to  act  controlling  laws. 
Give  place ;  by  heaven  thou  shalt  rule  no  more 
O'er  him  whom  heaven -created  for  thy  ruler. 

SoM.  0  monstrous  traitor ! — I  arrest  thee,  York, 
Of  capital  treason  'gainst  the  king  and  crown : 
Obey,  audacious  traitor ;  kneel  for  grace. 

York.  Wouldst  have  me  kneel  ?  first  let  me  ask  of  these,* 
If  they  can  brook  I  bow  a  knee  to  man. — 
Sirrah,  call  in  my  sons*  to  be  my  bail ;  [ExU  an  Attendant. 

(♦)  First  folio,  aorme. 

■  First  let  me  ask  of  these,  &c.]  The  old  text  reads,  " of  thee.**    By  tJteu  York 

is  supposed  to  mean  his  sons,  or  his  forces. 
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I  know,  ere  they  wiU  have  me  go  to  ward. 

They'll  pawn  their  swords  for*  my  enfranchisement. 

Q.  Mab.  Oall  hither  OMbrd ;  bid  him  come  amain, 

lExii  Buckingham.* 
To  say  if  that  the  bastard  boys  of  York 
Shall  be  the  surety  for, their  traitor  father. 

YoEK.  0  blood-bespotted  Neapolitan, 
Outcast  of  Naples,  England's  bloody  scourge ! 
The  sons  of  "York,  thy  betters  in  their  birth. 
Shall  be  their  father's  bail ;  and  bane  to  those 
That  for  my  surety  will  refuse  the  boys ! 
See,  where  they  come ;  I  '11  warrant  they  '11  make  it  good. 

Q.  Mab.  And  here  comes  Clifford,  to  deny  their  baiL 

Enter  Edward  and  Biohabd  Plantagenet,  mih  Forces,  at  one  side; 
at  the  otheTy  with  Forces  also,  old  Glitfobd  and  his  Son. 

Clif.  Health  and  all  happiness  to  my  lord  the  king!         [Kneels. 

York.  I  thank  thee,  Clifford:  say,  what  news  with  thee? 
Nay,  do  not  fright  us  with  an  angry  look : 
We  are  thy  sovereign,  Clifford,— kneel  again ; 
For  thy  mistaking  so,  we  pardon  thee. 

Clip.  This  is  my  king,  York, — I  do  not  mistake ; 
But  thou  mistak'st  me  much  to  think  I  do : — 
To  Bedlam  with  him !  is  the  man  grown  mad? 

K.  Hen.  Ay,  Clifford ;  a  bedlam  and  ambitious  humour 
Makes  him  oppose  himself  against  his  king. 

Cup.  He  IS  a  traitor ;  let  him  to  the  Tower, 
And  chop  away  that  factious  pate  of  his. 

Q.  Mab.  He  is  arrested,  but  will  not  obey ; 
His  sons,  he  says,  shall  give  their  words  for  him. 

York.  Will  you  not^  sons  ? 

Edw.  Ay,  noble  fether,  if  our  words  will  serve. 

EiCH.  And  if  words  will  not,  then  our  weapons  shall. 

Clif.  Why,  what  a  brood  of  traitors  have  we  here ! 

York.  Look  in  a  glass,  and  call  thy  image  so ; 
I  am  Jihy  king,  and  mou  a  felse-heart  traitor.^ 
Call  hither  to  the  stake  my  two  brave  bears, 
That,  with  the  very  shaking  of  their  chains, 
1'hey  may  astonish  these  fell-lurking  curs  5 
Bid  Salisbury  and  Warwick  come  to  me. 

Drums.    Enter  Warwick  and  Salisbury,  tviih  Forces. 
Clip.  Are  these  thy  bears?  we'll  bait  thy  bears  to  death, 

(»)  First  foUo,  of. 

•  JSmt  BuciUNOKAM.]  The  old  copies  have  ho  stage  direction  here ;  but  it  is  evident 
from  what  the  King  says  presently— 

**  Call  Buekingham^  and  bid  him  ann  himself"— 
that  he  most  have  left  the  stage  at  some  period  of  the  scene.    The  modem  editors  hare 
been  eqoaUy  unmindfnl  of  his  9xit. 

VOL.  m,  Q  0 
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And  manacle  the  bear-ward  in  their  chains, 
If  thou  dar*st  bring  them  to  the  baiting-place. 

Rich.  Oft  have  I  seen  a  hot  o'erweening  cur 
Bun  back  and  bite,  because  he  was  withheld ; 
Who,  being  suffered  *^  with  the  bear's  fell  paw, 
Hath  clapp'd  his  tail  between  his  legs  and  cried: 
And  such  a  piece  of  service  will  you  do, 
If  you  oppose  yourselves  to  match  lord  Warwick. 

Clip.  Hence,  heap  of  wrath,  foul  indigested  lump. 
As  crooked  in  thy  manners  bs  thy  shape ! 

York.  Nay,  we  shall  heat  you  thoroughly  anon. 

CuF.  Take  heed,  lest  by  your  heat  you  bum  yourselves. 

K.  Hen.  Why,  Warwick,  hath  thy  knee  forgot  to  bow? 
Old  Salisbury, — shame  to  thy  silver  hair, 
Thou  mad  misleader  of  thy  brain-sick  son ! 
What,  wilt  thou  on  thy  death-bed  play  the  ruffian 
And  seek  ft)r  sorrow  with  thy  OT)ectacles  ? — 
0,  where  is  faith !  0,  where'  is  loyalty ! 
If  it  be  banish'd  from  the  frosty  nead. 
Where  shall  it  find  a  harbour  in  the  earth? — 
Wilt  thou  go  dig  a  ^ve  to  fiaid  out  war. 
And  shame  thine  honourable  age  with  blood  ? 
Why  art  thou  old,  and  want'st  experience  ? 
Or  wherefore  dost  abuse  it,  if  thou  hast  it  ? 
For  shame!  in  duty  bend  thy  knee  to  me. 
That  bows  unto  the  grave  with  mickle  age.  ' 

Sal.  My  lorf,  I  have  considered  with  myself 
The  title  of  this  most  renowned  duke ; 
And  in  my  conscience  do  repute  his  grace 
The  rightful  heir  to  England's  royal  seat. 

E.  Hen.  Hast  thou  not  sworn  aUegiance  unto  me  ? 

Sal.  I  have. 

E.  Hen.  Canst  thou  dispense  with  heaven  for  such  an  oath  ? 

Sal.  It  is  great  sin  to  swear  unto  a  sin  ; 
But  greater  sin  to  keep  a  sinfril  oath. 
Who  can  be  bound  by  any  solemn  vow 
To  do  a  murderous  deed,  to  rob  a  man, 
To  force  a  spotless  virgin's  chastity. 
To  reave  the  orphan  of  his  patrimony. 
To  wring  the  widow  from  her  customed  right ; 
And  have  no  other  reason  for  this  wron^, 
But  that  he  was  bound  by  a  solemn  oat£? 

*  IFho,  bdnp  mfor'd— 1  That  u,  who  being  unnatrained,  tmeheck$d.  So  in  Act  m. 
Sc.  2  :— 

** Iiest,  Mnff  iufer'd  in  that  harmful  alnmber,"  &o. 

And  in  «*  Henry  VI."  Part  m.  Act  IV.  Sc.  8  :— 

**  A  little  fire  is  quickly  trodden  out, 
Which  being  suffered,  riyers  cannot  quench." 

Mr.  €ollier*8  annotator,  from  ignoranoe  of  the  idiom,  substitutes  Aofiit^  tat  Mif 
"  and,"  Mr.  C.  remarks,  **  we  may  be  confident,  gives  us  the  poet's  linguage." 
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Q.  Mab.  a  subtle  traitor  needs  no  sophister. 

K.  Hen.  Call  Buckingham,  and  bid  him  ann  himself. 

YoBE.  Gall  Buckingh^  and  all  the  Mends  thou  hast^ 
1  am  resolv'd  for  death  or  ♦  dignity. 

Clip.  The  first  I  warrant  thee,  if  dreams  prove  true. 

War.  You  were  best  to  go  to  bed,  and  dream  again, 
TTo  keep  thee  from  the  tempest  of  the  field. 

Clif.  I  am  resolv'd  to  bear  a  greater  storm, 
Thian  any  thou  canst  conjure  up  to-day ; 
And  that  I  '11  write  upon  thy  burgonet, 
Might  I  but  know  thee  by  tiiy  household*  badge. 

Wab.  Now,  by  my  father's  badge,  old  Nevil's  crest, 
TTho  rampant  bear  chain'd  to  the  ragged  staflP, 
This  day  I  '11  wear  aloft  my  burgonet, 
^As  on  a  mountain-top  the  cedar  shows 
That  keeps  his  leaves  in  spite  of  any  storm,) 
Even  to  f  affright  thee  with  the  view  thereof 

Cup.  And  from  thy  burgonet  I  '11  rend  thy  bear, 
And  tread  it  under  foot  wim  all  contempt, 
Despite  the  bear-ward  that  protects  the  Dear. 

Y.  Clif.  And  sp  to  arms,  victorious  fether, 
'To  quell  the  rebels  and  their  'complices. 

BkiH.  Fie !  charity !  for  shame,  speak  not  in  spite, 
For  you  shall  sup  with  Jesu  Christ  to-night. 

Y.  Clif.  Foul  stigmatic,^  that's  more  than  thou  canst  telL 

BiCH.  If  not  in  heaven,  you'll  surely  sup  in  hell. 

lExeunt  aev&raUtj. 


SCENE  II.— Saint  Alban's. 

Alarums:  Excursions.    Enter  Waewiok. 

Wah.  Clifford  of  Cumberland,  'tis  Warwick  calls  I 
And  if  thou  dost  not  hide  thee  from  the  bear. 
Now, — when  the  angry  trumpet  sounds  alarm, 
And  dead  men's  cries  do  fill  the  empty  air, — 
Clifford,  I  say,  come  forth  and  fight  with  me  I 
Proud  northern  lord,  Clifford  of  Cumberland, 
Warwick  is  hoarse  with  calling  thee  to  arms. 

Enter  York. 

How  now,  my  noble  lord  I  what  all  a-foot  ? 

York.  The  deadly-handed  Clifford  slew  my  steed, 
But  match  to  match  I  have  encountefd  him, 

(•)  Old  text,  and.  (f)  Old  text,  80. 

ft  Homehold  badge,]  8o  **Thje  Contentioii."     The  first  folio  mispiinU  houtehold. 


^  Ibul  stigmaiic,^  A  itigmatie  origmally  signified  any  one  marked,  as  a  criminnl 
pimiahment,  with  a  hot  iron.  To  appreciate  the  application  of  this  term  to  Richard,  we 
must  caU  to  mind  the  cruel  belief  once  prevalent,  that  personal  deformity  was  a  brand 
*iir  itigma  set  by  Nature  on  a  being,  to  indicate  a  vicious  and  malignant  disposition. 

o  G  2 
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And  made  a  prey  for  carrion  kites  and  crows 
Even  of  the  bonny  beast  he  lov'd  so  welL 

Enter  Clifford. 

Wab.  Of  one  or  both  of  us  the  time  is  come. 

York.  Hold,  Warwick,  seek  thee  out  some  other  chase, 
For  I  myself  must  hunt  this  deer  to  death. 

War.  Then,  nobly,  York ;  't  is  for  a  crown  thou  fight'st. — 
As  I  intend,  Clifford  to  thrive  to-day. 
It  grieves  my  soul  to  leave  thee  unassaU'd.  [ExiL. 

Clif.  What  seest  thou  in  me,  York  ?    Why  dost  thou  pause  ? 

York.  With  thy  brave  bearing  should  I  be  in  love, 
But  that  thou  art  so  fast  mine  enemy. 

Clif.  Nor  should  thy  prowess  want  praise  and  esteem. 
But  that 't  ife  shown  ignobly  and  in  treason. 

York.  So  let  it  help  me  now  against  thy  sword, 
As  I  in  justice  and  true  right  express  it ! 

Clif.  My  soul  and  body  on  the  action  both ! —      , 

York.  A  dreadM  lay ! — address  thee  instantly. 

[  They  fight,  and  CLummD/aHs^ 

Clif.  La  Jin  couronne  lea  ceuvres.  {^Dies. 

York.  Thus  war  hath  given  thee  peace,  for  thou  art  stilL 
Peace  with  his  soul,  heaven,  if  it  be  thy  will!  [JEr*L 

Enter  Young  Clifford. 

Y.  Clif.  Shame  and  confusion  I  all  is  on  the  rout ; 
Fear  frames  disorder,  and  disorder  wounds 
"Where  it  should  guard.    0  war,  thou  son  of  hell, 
Whom  angry  heavens  do  make  their  minister, 
Throw  in  the  frozen  bosoms  of  our  part 
Hot  coals  of  vengeance ! — Let  no  soldier  fly : 
He  that  is  truly  dedicate  to  war 
Hath  no  self4ove ;  nor  he  that  loves  himself 
Hath  not  essentially,  but  by  circumstance. 
The  name  of  valour. — 0,  let  the  vile  world  end, 

[Seeing  his  deadfaSur^ 
And  the  premised  flames  of  the  last  day 
Knit  heaven  and  earth  together ! 
Kow  let  the  general  trumpet  blow  his  blast, 
Particularities  and  petty  sounds 
To  cease !    Wast  thou  ordain'd,  dear  father. 
To  lose  thy  youth  in  peace,  and  to  achieve 
The  silver  livery  of  advised  age ; 
And,  in  thy  reverence,  and  thy  chair-days,  thus 
To  die  in  ruffian  battle  ? — Even  at  this  sight 
My  heart  is  tum'd  to  stone :  and,  while  't  is  mine, 
It  shall  be  stony.    York  not  our  old  men  spares ; 
No  more  will  I  their  babes :  tears  virginal 
Shall  be  to  me  even  as  the  dew  to  fire ; 
And  beauty,  that  the  tyrant  oft  reclaims, 
Shall  to  my  flaming  wrath  be  oil  and  flax. 
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Henceforth  I  will  not  have  to  do  with  pity : 

Meet  I  an  infant  of  the  house  of  York, 

Into  as  many  gobbets  will  I  cut  it, 

-As  wild  Medea  young  Absyrtus  did : 

In  cruelty  will  I  seek  out  my  fame. — 

€ome,  thou  new  ruin  of  old  Cliflford's  house ;       ITaking  up  the  body. 

As  did  -tineas  old  Anchises  bear, 

So  bear  I  thee  upon  my  manly  shoulders ; 

But  then  JEneas  bare  a  living  load, 

Nothing  so  heavy  as  these  woes  of  mine.  \^ExiL 

Enter  Bichaed  Plantagenet  and  ^iSEBSE:r,  fighUnff,  and  Somerset 

is  killed. 

Rich.  So,  lie  thou  there ; — 
Per  underneath  an  alehouse'  paltry  sign. 
The  Castle  in  Saint  Alban's,  Somerset 
Hath  made  the  wizard  fsmious  in  his  death. — 
Sword,  hold  thy  temper :  heart,  be  wrathfdl  still : 
Priests  pray  for  enemies,  but  princes  kill.  [EipiL 

JLlarums:  Excursions.    Enter  King  Henry,  Queen  Margaret,  ami 
others,  retreating. 

Q.  Mar.  Away,  my  lord !  you  are  slow :  fbr  shame,  away ! 
K.  Hen.  Can  we  outrun  the  heavens  ?    Crood  Margaret,  stay* 
Q.  Mar.  "What  are  you  made  of?  you'll  nor  fight  nor  fly : 

ITow  is  it  manhood,  wisdom,  and  defence, 

To'give  the  enemy  way ;  and  to  secure  us 

By  what  we  can,  which  can  no  more  but  fly.  {^Alarum  afar  off. 

If  you  be  ta'en,  we  then  should  see  the  bottom 

Of  all  our  fortunes :  but  if  we  haply  scape 

{As  well  we  may,  if  not  through  your  neglect), 

We  shall  to  London  get ;  where  you  are  lov'd, 

And  where  this  breach,  now  in  our  fortunes  made, 

May  readily  be  stopp'd. 

Be-entet*  Young  Clifford. 

Y.  Clif.  But  that  my  heart 's  on  future  mischief  set, 
I  would  speak  blasphemy  ere  bid  you  fly ; 
But  fly  you  must ;  uncurablc  discomfit 
Reigns  m  the  hearts  of  all  our  present  parts. 
Away,  for  your  relief!    And  we  will  live 
To  see  their  day,  and  them  our  fortune  give: 
Away,  my  lord,  away !  [Exeunt. 
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SCENE  III.— Fields  near  Saint  Alban's. 

Alarum:  Beiireat    Flourish;  Him  enter  York,  Richaed  Planta-. 
GENET,  Warwick,  and  Soldiers,  with  drum  and  colours. 

York.  Of »  Salisbury,  who  can  report  of  him, — 
That  winter  lion,  who  in  rage  forgets 
Aged  contusions  and  all  brush  of  time ; 
And,  like  a  gallant  in  the  brow  of  youth, 
Repairs  him  with  occasion  ?    This  happy  day 
Is  not  itself,  nor  have  we  won  one  foot, 
If  SaHsbuiy  be  lost. 

EiCH.  My  noble  fiiiiier. 

Three  times  to-day  I  holp  him  to  his  horse, 
Three  times  bestnd  him,  thrice  I  led  him  ofP, 
Persuaded  him  from  any  farther  act : 
But  stiU,  where  danger  was,  still  there  I  met  him ; 
Anid,  like  rich  hangings  in  a  homely  house, 
So  was  his  will  in  his  old  feeble  body. 
But,  noble  as  he  is,  look  where  he  comes. 

Fnter  Salisbitry. 

Sal.  Now,  by  my  sword,  well  hast  thou  fought  to^y ; 
By  the  mass,  so  did  we  all. — ^I  thank  you,  Richard : 
God  knows,  how  long  it  is  I  have  to  hve ; 
And  it  hath  pleas'd  him,  that  three  times  to-day 
.  You  have  defended  me  from  imminent  death. — 
Well,  lords,  we  have  not  got  that  which  we  have : 
'T  is  not  enough  our  foes  are  this  time  fled. 
Being  opposites  of  such  repairing  nature. 

York.  I  know  our  safety  is  to  follow  them ; 
For,  as  I  hear,  the  king  is  fled  to  London, 
To  call  a  present  court  of  parliament. 
Let  us  pursue  him  ere  the  writs  go  forth : — 
What  says  lord  Warwick  ?  shall  we  after  them  ? 

War.  After  them !    Nay,  before  them,  if  we  can. 
Now,  by  my  hand,  lords,  't  was  a  glorious  day : 
Saint  Albans'  battle,  won  by  femous  York, 
Shall  be  etemiz'd  in  all  age  to  come. — 
Sound  drum  and  trumpets: — ^and  to  London  all: 
And  more  such  days  as  these  to  us  befall !  (i)  [JKwtwt 

•  0{  Salisburf/,—']  Mr.  Collier's  annotator,  foUowing  the  earlier  venion  of  th»  pfa^^ 
which  reads, — 

"  But  did  you  see  old  Salisbuiy  ?**— 

Bubstitutes  old  for  of. 
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ILLUSTRATIVE    COMMENTS. 


ACT  I. 

{I)  ScsNB  n. — With  Margery  Jourdam,  the  cunning  witeh.'\  From  Bymer's  Fcsdera 
we  uid  that  on  the  ninth  of  May,  1432  (the  10th  of  Henry  YI.),  Margery  J<mrdemayne, 
John  Virlev,  clerk,  and  fiiar  John  Aehwell,  who  had  been  confined  on  a  charge  of 
sorcery  in  tne  castle  of  Windsor,  were  conveyed  by  the  Constable  of  the  castle,  Walter 
Hungerford,  to  the  Conncil  at  Westminster,  and  were  there  delirered  into  the  custody 
of  the  Lord  Chancellor.  The  same  day,  upon  finding  securities  for  their  good  behaviour, 
they  were  discharged. 

QQ  Scene  Vf.'-Attj  awagf]  Hall's  account  of  the  arrest  and  trial  of  the  Duchess 
and  ner  confederates,  is  as  follows: — "Thys  yere  (1442-3),  dame  Elyanour  Cobham, 
wyfe  to  the  sayd  duke,  was  accused  of  treason,  for  that  she,  by  sorcery  and  enchauntmcnt, 
entended  to  destroy  the  kyng,  to  thentent  to  advaunce  and  promote  her  husbande  to  the 
croune:  upon  thys  she  was  examined  in  sainct  Stephens  chapell,  before  the  bishop  of 
Canterbury,  and  there  by  examinacion  convict  and  judged  to  do  open  penaimcc.  in  iii 
open  places  within  the  cytie  of  London,  and  after  that  adiudged  to  perpetuall  prisone  in 
the  Isle  of  Man,  under  the  kepyng  of  Sir  Ihon  Stanley,  Imyj^t.  At  the  same  season 
wer  arrested  as  ajders  and  counsailers  to  the  sayde  duchesse,  Thomas  Southwel,  prieste 
and  phanon  of  saincte  Btej^ens  in  Westjmynster,  Ihon  Hum  priest,  Boger  Bolyngbroke, 
a  conyng  nycromancier,  and  Margerie  lourdayne,  sumamed  tne  witche  of  Eye,  to  whose 
charge  it  was  laied,  that  thei,  at  tiie  request  of  the  duchesse,  had  devised  an  image  of 
.waxe  representyn^  the  kyng,  whiche  by  their  sorcery,  a  litle  and  litle  consumed, 
entendyng  ihenj  in  conclusion  to  waist  and  destroy  the  kynges  person,  and  so  to  bryng 
hym  to  aeath;  for  the  which  treison,  tiliey  wer  adiudfed  to  dye,  and  so  Margery 
Jordayne  was  brent  in  smithfelde,  and  Boger  BolyngDroxe  was  drawen  and  Quartered 
at  tibome;  takyng  upon  his  death,  that  there  was  never  no  suohe  thyng  oy  them 
3rmagined;  Ihon  Sum  had  his  pardon,  and  Southwel  died  in  the  toure  before 
execution.*' 


ACT  II. 

0)  Scene  I.— 

/or^yww  at  the  brook, 

I  taw  not  better  tport,  these  teven  yeari  day,'\ 

Thomas  Nash,  (not  the  satirical  author  of  *'  Pierce  Pennilesse  his  Supplication,")  in  his 
'^Quatemio,  or  a  Fourefold  Way  to  a  Happie  Life."  1633,  p.  35,  affords  an  animated 
picture  of  the  sport  of  hawking  at  water-fowl : — **  And  to  hoare  an  Accipitrary  relate 
ngaine,  how  he  went  forth  in  a  cleare,  calme,  and  Sun-shine  Evening,  about  an  houro 
wnore  the  Sunne  did  usually  maske  himselfe,  unto  the  Biver,  where  finding  of  a 
Mallard,  he  whistled  off  his  raulcon,  and  how  shoe  flew  from  him  as  if  sbee  would 
never  hare  turned  head  againe,  yet  presently  upon  a  shoote  came  in,  how  then  by 
degrees,  by  little  and  Uttle,  oy  flying  about  and  about,  she  mounted  so  high,  until  she  had 
lessened  herselfe  to  the  view  of  the  beholder,  to  the  shape  of  a  Pigeon  or  Partridge,  and 
had  made  the  height  of  the  Moone  the  place  of  her  flight,  how  presently  upon  the  land- 
ing of  the  fowle,  shoe  came  downe  like  a  stone  and  enewed  it,  and  suddenly  got  up 
tifaine,  and  suddenly  upon  a  second  landing  came  downe  a^^aine,  and  missing  of  it,  in 
the  downecome  recovered  it,  beyond  expectation,  to  the  admiration  of  the  beholder  at  a 
long  flight." 
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^)  ScENB  L — Let  them  be  whipped  through  every  fnarket-tottttj  OS  they  come  to 
Serwiekyjrom  whence  they  came.]  Shakespeare  may  nave  derired  the  inddenta  of  the 
forgoing  scene  fropi  a  story  related  by  Sir  Thomas  More  as  commonicated  to  him  bybi^ 
fisher : — ^*  I  remember  me  that  I  have  hard  my  father  t^U  of  a  bagger  that,  in  E^ 
Henry  his  dales  the  slzt,  cam  with  his  wife  to  Saint  Albonis.  And  there  was  wallon;: 
about  the  towne  begging  a  fire  or  six  dayes  before  the  kinges  commynge  thither, 
saienge  that  he  was  borne  blinde  and  nerer  sawe  in  hys  lyfe.  And  was  warned  in  bta 
drMme  that  he  shoulde  come  out  of  Berwykc,  where  he  said  h^  had  ever  dwelled,  tu 
eeke  saynt  Albon^  and  that  he  had  ben  at  his  shrj'He,  and  had  not  bene  holpen.  And 
therfore  he  woulde  go  seke  hym  at  some  other  nlaco,  for  he  had  hard  some  say  sins  he 
cam&  that  sainet  Albonys  body  ehold  be  at  Colon,  and  indede  such  a  contencion  hath 
ther  Den.  But  of  taroth.  as  I  am  siu*ely  informed,  he  lieth  here  at  Saint  Albonis,  saving 
some  reliques  of  him,  wnioh  thei  there  shew  shrined.  But  to  tell  you  forth,  whAi  the 
)rpg  was  comen,  and  the  towne  full,  sodainlye  thys  blind  man  at  Saint  Albonis  shrine  had 
his  sight  agaVne,  and  a  myracle  solemply  rongeii,  and  UJDeiim  songen,  so  that  nothyng 
was  talked  oi  in  al  the  towne  but  this  m}Tacle.  So  happened  it  than  that  Duke  Humfiy 
of  Glocester,  a  great  wyse  man  and  very  well  Icmed,  having  great  joy  to  se  such  a 
myracle,  (»lled  the  pore  man  unto  hym.  And  first  shewing  h^-mselfc  joyousc  of  Goddes 
glory  so  shewed  in  the  eettinge  of  his  sip^ht,  and  exortinge  hym  to  mekenes,  and  to  none 
ascribing  of  any  part  the  worshiu  to  himself,  nor  to  be  proued  of  the  neoplea  pnyae, 
which  would  etui  nym  a  good  ana  a  godly  man  therby.  At  last  he  lokea  weU  upon  his 
eyen,  and  asked  whvther  ne  could  never  se  nothing  at  al  in  al  his  life  before.  Ana  whan 
as  well  his  wyfe  as  himself  afibrmed  falsely  no,  man  he  loked  advisedly  upon  his  den 
a^^ain,  and  said,  I  beleve  you  very  weL  for  me  thinketh  that  ye  cannot  se  well  yet  Yes, 
sir,  quoth  he.  I  thanko  CK>d.  and  his  holy  marter,  I  can  se  nowe  as  well  as  any  man. 
Ye  can,  quotn  the  duke ;  what  colour  is  my  gowne  ?  Than  anone  the  beggar  tolas  him. 
What  cofoure,  quoth  he,  is  this  mans  gowne  ?  He  told  him  also,  and  soforth^  without 
any  sticking,  he  told  him  the  names  of  al  the  colours  that  coulde  oee  shewed  him.  And 
whan  my  lord  saw  that,  he  bad  him  walkc  faytoure,  and  made  him  be  se(  openly  in  the 
stockes.  For  though  he  coi4d  have  sene  soudenly  by  mirade.  the  dyfference  oetwene 
divers  colours,  yet  coulde  he  not  by  the  syght  so  sodenly  tell  the  names  of  all  these 
oolours,  but  if  he  had  knowen  them  before,  no  more  than  the  names  of  al  the  men  that 
he  should  sodenly  se." 

(3)  ScENB  ni. — Enter,  on  otie  side,  Horner,  ^.]  The  stage  direction  of  "  The  Con- 
tention "  is  amusing : — "  Enter  at  one  doore  the  Armourer  and  hie  netghbovre^  drinking 
to  him  90  much  that  he  is  drunken,  and  he  enters  with  a  drum  be/ore  him^  and  his  stafs 
with  a  sand-bay  fastened  to  it,  and  at  the  other  doore,  his  Man  with  a  drum  and  sem- 
bagyCy  and  Frentises  drinking  to  him.** 

ScEins  ni. — Feter  strikes  down  his  master. "]  In  our  illustration  of  the  trial  by 
tie  between  the  Dukes  of  Hereford  and  Norfolk  (see  Illustrative  Comments  to  *'  Bidiard 
the  Second,"  Act  I.  Sc.  3,  n.163,  Vol.  H.),  the  combat  represented  in  this  play  was 
especially  referred  to.  In  the  former  instance  the  duello  takes  place  between  noUe- 
men  of  the  first  rank,  in  the  present  betwixt  two  persons  of  the  lowest  degree,  but 
in  both  the  parties  are  each  other's  equals,  and  in  ooth  the  combat  springs  from  an 
accusation  of  treason,  which,  with  the  appeal  of  murder,  was  always  suomitted  to 
be  a  valid  cause  for  pcrmitt^g  the  Wager  of  Battle.  The  cases  in  question  were 
thus  far  parallel,  and  even  in  the  ceremonial  proper  to  each,  though  widely  dii&rent 
in  the  scene  of  action,  and  the  habits  and  weapons  of  the  combatants,  there  was 
a  marked  degree  of  similarity.  The  event  here  introduced  took  place  early  in  Beceflt 
ber,  1446,  and  was  the  second  appeal  of  treason  made  in  that  year,  for  which  the  Tria* 
by  Battle  was  appointed.  The  rrior  of  Kilmaine  had  appeached  tjie  Earl  of  Ormond, 
and  "  for  trial  thereof,*'  says  Fabian,  *'the  place  of  battaul  was  assigned  in  Smithfield, 
and  the  barriers  for  the  same  there  readie  pight  In  which  mesne  tyme  a  Doctour  ok 
Bivinitie,  named  Master  Gilbert  Worthington,  Parsone  of  Saint  Andrews  in  Holbome^ 
and  other  good  menne,  made  soche  labour  to  the  kynges  counsailL  that  when  iSbs 
dale  of  battaill  approched,  the  quarell  was  taken  into  the  kynges  nande  and  there 
ended."  The  same  author  also  records  the  Appeal  of  Treason  represented  in  the  pR»> 
sent  drama ;  and  he,  in  all  probability,  as  Mr.  Douce  conjeotureo,  was  Shakespeare's 
authority  for  the  incident.  In  his  Chronicle  there  is  a  blank  space  left  for  the  nime 
of  the  armourer,  which  is  supplied  by  Holinshed.  **  The  real  names  of  these  com- 
batants," Mr.  Douce  observes,  **  were  John  Daveys  and  William  Gatour,  as  i4>pesB 
from  the  original  precept  to  the  sheriffs,  still  remaining  in  the  Exdieqtier,  eommand* 
ing  them  to  prepare  the  barriers  in  Smithfield  for  combat  The  names  of  the  shoifi 
were  Godfrey  Boloyne  and  Robert  Home ;  and  the  latter,  whidi  occurs  on  tbe  pagtt 
of  Fabian's  Chronicle  that  records  the  duel,  might  have  suggested  the  name  of  Homer 
to  Shakespeare."  The  following  is  Fabian's  narrative,  by  which  it  will  be  seen  thatthe 
poet  has  historical  authority  for  exhibiting  the  armourer  as  overcome  by  intooricatjottt 
.  though  he  appears  to  have  <ieviated  from  it  in  maldng  bim  «  confess  treason  i^—- '*!& 


(4) 
battle' 
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ihif  vere  an  armurer  named ....  was  appeched  of  treason  hy  a  senrannte  of  his  owne : 
for  uiall  whereof  a  dale  to  *thcm  was  given  to  fight  in  Smithfield.  At  which  daie  of 
battaill  the  saied  armurer  was  overcomen  and  slain,  and  that  by  the  misguiding  of  him- 
aelf :  for  upon  the  morowe  when  he  should  come  to  the  fielde,  his  nei^hours  came  to 
him,  and  gave  unto  him  so  moche  wine  and  good  ale,  that  he  was  therewithe  distempered, 
tiiat  he  reeled  as  he  went,  and  so  was  slaine  tcithoul  gilt.  But  tiiat  £dse  seiraunt  lived 
not  longe  unpunished,  for  he  was  after  hanged  for  felony  at  Tibume."  In  the  volume 
of  "  Illustrations  of  the  Manners  and  Exnences  of  Antient  Times  in  England,"  pub- 
lished by  Nichols,  will  be  found  the  Excnequer  record  of  the  items  and  duurges  for 
erecting  the  barriers  and  preparing  the  field  for  this  duello,  amounting  to  £10  18«.  dd. 
These  works  occupied  about  a  week;  the  barriers  were  brought  in  nine  carts  from 
Westminster,  and  the  nound  was  cleared  of  snow,  and  strewed  with  rushes  and  168 
loads  of  Sana  and  gravel.  The  account  is  closed  with  some  items  partly  diNdlowed  by 
the  Barons  of  the  Exchequer,  showing  that  however  innocent  the  vanquished  armourer 
really  mi^ht  have  been,  nis  body  was  treated  as  that  of  a  traitor : — **  Paid  to  Officeree 
for  watching  of  y  ded  man  in  &nythfelde,  y  same  daye  and  y  nyghte  aftyr  that  the 
btttaill  was  doon ;  and  for  hors  hyre  for  the  Officeres  at  the  execution  doying :  and  for 
the  hancmans  labour, — 11«.  6d.  Alao  paid  for  y  cloth  jat  lay  upon  y  did  man  in 
Smythfeide— &{.  Also  paid  for  1  pole  and  nayllis  and  setting  up  oi  y«  manny's  hed  on 
liondon  bridge— Sd." 

It  is  not  so  easy  to  ascertain  the  aouxoe  whence  Shakespeare  derived  the  costume  of 
these  combatants,  as  it  was  in  the  case  of  the  important  personages  who  fought  in 
**  Bichard  the  Second."  No  one  of  the  Chronicles  notices  the  "  staff  with  a  sand-bag 
iastened  to  it,"  with  which  Homer  and  Peter  were  to  settle  their  differences.  The 
weapons  proper  to  civil  persons  under  the  rank  of  gentlemen,  and  in  a  case  of  felony, 
were  batons  of  an  ell  in  length,  tipped  with  horn  at  each  end,  but  without  any  iron; 
and  square  targets  covered  with  leatner.  The  sand-ba^appear  to  have  been  attached 
to  the  oatons  only  when  the  combat  was  assigned  on  a  Wnt  of  lUght ;  which  became, 
AS  Blackstone  r^;aids  it,  a  species  of  cudgel-playing,  the  end  of  which  was  not  the  death 
of  either  party,  but  only  a  manifest  superiority  of  skill.  Any  nice  distinction  as  to  the 
peculiar  weapons  appointed  by  the  legal  character  of  appeal  was  not  to  be  expected  in 
ohakespeare,  especially  as  such  disputes  commonly  related  to  questions  of  property,  and 
not  to  criminal  accusations. 


ACT  III, 

(1)  ScEKB  I. — Caper  upriaht  like  a  wild  Jforiseo.l  There  can  be  little  doubt  that 
upon  the  first  introduction  of  the  Moorish  dance,  or  as  it  soon  became  corrupted  Morris 
dance,  the  performers  endeavoured,  by  the  wildness  of  their  gestures,  by  colouring  theb 
faces,  and  by  assuming  a  costume  which  resembled  that  of  Africa,  to  imitate  as  nearh 
as  they  could  the  actions  and  appearance  of  the  native  dancers.  One  peciiliarity  which 
has  been  already  noticed  (see  Illustrative  Comments  to  **  All 's  Well  that  Ends  Well," 

&307))  and  wmch  lasted  in  this  country  as  long  as  the  Morris  dance  itself,  was  that  of 
e  dancers  hanging  bells  about  their  knees,  and  sometimes  their  arms  also ;  hence  th(> 
Allusion  in  ^e  text  to  the  shaking  his  bells.  From  some  passages  in  our  old  writers,  it 
is  evident  tdso,  that  in  imitation  of  the  original  dancers,  they  were  once  in  the  habit  of 
bearing  swords,  which  they  shook  and  probably  clashed  with  vehemence,  as  they  became 
excited  by  the  motion,  the  noise  they  made,  and  by  the  plaudits  of  the  spectators :— - 
••  There  are  other  actions  of  dancing  used,  as  of  those  who  are  represented  with  weapon* 
in  their  hands  going  round  in  a  ring  capering  skilfully,  shaking  their  weapons  after  thif 
manner  of  the  Morris,  with  divere  actions  of  meeting." — Haydockb's  Translatioti  of 
XomaezOj  on  Fating,  1598. 

J^  SCBKS  n. — Ikter  certain  Murderers,  hastilg.']  The  stage  direction  in  the  folio 
1623  is: — ^^£nter  two  or  three,  running  over  the  stage^from  the  murder  of  Duke 
Humphrev ; "  but  firom  that  in  tne  earlier  version  of  the  puty,  '^  The  Contention,"  it  is 
evident  tne  murder  was  represented  to  the  audience  in  dumb  show: — "Then  tht 
Ourtaines  being  drawne,  Duke  Humphrey  is  discovered  in  his  bedy  and  two  men  lying  on 
his  brest,  ana  smothering  him  in  his  6ed.  And  thett  enter  the  Duke  of  Suflfolke  to 
ihmr 

(3)  BCENB  n.—  ^ 

It  cannot  be  but  he  was  murdered  here; 
The  least  of  all  these  signs  were  probable.] 

It  is  instructive  and  interesting  also  to  observe  the  care  with  which  this  terrible  picture 
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was  elaborated  from  what  we  beliere  to  hare  been  Shakespesre's  first  rough  deiigiL  of  it 
in  "  The  Contention :  "— 

'*  Wab.  Oft  have  I  seei^e  a  timely  parted  ehost, 
Of  ashie  semblance,  pale  and  bloodleese, 
But  loe  the  blood  is  sctled  in  his  face, 
More  better  coloured  then  when  he  liy'd, 
His  well  proportioned  beard  made  rough  and  steme, 
His  fingers  spred  abroad  as  one  that  graspt  for  Ufe, 
Yet  was  by  strength  surprisde,  the  least  of  these  are  probable, 
It  cannot  chuse  but  he  was  murthered." 

An  eminent  medical  authority  makes  the  following  obserration  upon  the  poet^s 
description  of  Gloucester's  death : — "  My  readers  will  smile,  perhaps,  to  see  me  qnoting 
Shakespeare  among  physicians  and  theologists ;  but  not  one  of  all  their  tribe,  popoloas 
though  it  be,  could  describe  so  exquisitely  the  marks  of  apoplexy,  conspiring  with  the 
struggles  for  life,  and  the  agonies  of  suffocation,  to  deform  the  countenance  of  the  dead: 
so  curiously  docs  our  poet  nresent  to  our  conceptions  all  the  signs  firom  which  it  might 
be  inferrea  that  the  good  auke  Humfrey  had  oied  a  yiolent  death." — ^Bbll's  Brine^lu 
of  Surgery^  1816.    ii.  657. 

(4)  Scene  HI.— 

Close  up  hi*  eyes,  and  draw  the  curtain  dote; 
And  let  us  all  to  meditation  J] 

Eyery  circumstance  connected  with  a  scene  so  uniyersally  admired  as  this  commaads 
attention,  and  no  apology  therefore  need  be  offered  for  the  introduction  here  of  Shake- 
speare's original  yendon  of  it  as  it  stands  in  the  old  ^'  Contention,"  or  of  the  passage 
from  the  Cluromclcs  on  which  it  appears  to  haye  been  based : — 

**jEnier  King  rrn^f  Salsbury,  and  then  tJu  Curtainet  he  draume,  and  the  OghknaU  u 
di^tcoverefl  in  his  bed,  raving  and  staring  as  if  hi  were  nuuUU, 

Car.  Oh  death,  if  thou  wilt  let  me  liye  but  one  whole  yeare, 

He  giye  tnee  as  much  gold  as  will  purchase  such  another  iland. 
Kino.  Oh  see  my  Lord  of  Salsbury  how  he  is  troubled. 

Lord  Caroinall,  remember  Christ  must  sate  thy  soule. 
Cah.  Why  died  he  not  in  his  bed? 

What  would  you  have  me  to  ^^  *^ —  ^ 

Can  I  make  men  live  whethe 

Sirra,  go  fetch  me  the  strong 

Oh  see  where  Duke  Humphry 

And  stares  me  in  the  face.    I 

So  now  hecs  gone  againe :  01 

Sal.  See  how  the  ponges  of  death 

Kino.  Lord  Cardinall,  u  thou  diest  i 

Hold  up  thy  hand  and  moke  \ 

Oh  see  he  cues,  and  makes  no 

Oh  Qod  forgive  his  soule. 
S.VLB.  So  bad  an  ende  did  never  non 

But  as  his  deatii,  so  was  his  1 
Kino.  Forbeare  to  iudge,  good  Salsl 

For  God  will  iudge  us  all. 

Go  take  him  hence,  and  sec  h 

The  accoimt  in  Hall,  which  in  all  prol 
**  Durine  these  doyngcs,  Henry  Beaufford, 
Oardynall,  departed  out  of  this  worlde,  an( 
sonne  to  Ihon  of  Gaunte,  duke  of  Lancai 
borne  in  Baste,  more  noble  of  bloud,  then 
hygh  in  countenaunce,  ryche  above  measui 
to  his  kynne,  and  dreadnill  to  his  lovers,  ] 
t  hinges  begynning,  and  nothing  perfoum 
long  lyfe,  made  hym  bothe  to  forget  God,  1 
for  Doctor  Ihon  Baker,  his  pryvie  counsail) 
on  his  death  bed,  said  these  wordes :  *  Whj 
whole  reabue  would  save  my  lyfe,  I  am  abl 
bye  it.  Fye,  will  not  death  be  hyered,  noi 
of  Bedford  died,  I  thought  myselfe  halfe 
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nephew  of  Gloucester  disceascd,  then  I  thought  myself  able  to  be  equale  with  kinge^ 
una.  80  thought  to  encreaso  my  treasure  in  hoope  to  have  wome  a  tryple  Croune^!  But 
I  se  nowe  the  worldc  faileth  me,  and  so  I  am  deceyved,  praiyng  you  all  to  pray 
for  me.* " 

It  is,  perhaps,  hardly  necessary  to  add  that  there  is  no  historical  foundation  foi 
charging  Cardmal  Beaufort  with  complicity  in  the  murder  of  Gloucester.  Long  before 
that  time  he  had  retired  £x>m  public  affairs,  applying  himself  sedulously  to  the  duties 
of  his  diocese,  and  distinguishing  himself  by  many  acts  of  mimificence  and  charity. 


ACT  IV. 


(1)  Scene  hSo  tciU  the  queen,  thai  living  held  him  dear,]  The  circumstances 
attending  the  captiu^  and  murder  of  the  Duke  of  Suffolk  are  thus  briefly  narmtod  by 
Hall :— **  But  fortune  wold  not  that  this  flagitious  person  slioulde  so  escape ;  for  when 
he  shipped  in  Suffolke,  entendjnge  to  be  transported  into  Fraunce,  he  was  encontered 
with  a  snippe  of  warre  appcrtainyng  to  the  duke  of  Excester,  the  constable  of  the  towro 
of  I/ondon,  called  the  Nicholas  of  the  Towre.  The  capitayno'  of  the  same  barke  vith 
small  fi^te  entered  into  the  duke*s  shyppe,  and  percey  ving  his  person  present,  brought 
hym  to  Dover  rode,  and  there  on  the  one  syde  of  a  oocke  bote,  causea  his  head  to  be- 
«^ken  of,  and  left  his  body  with  the  heade  upon  the  sandes  of  Dover,  which  corse  was. 
there  founde  by  a  chapelayne  of  his,  and  conveyed  to  Wingfolde  College  in  Suffolke, 
and  there  buried.  This  cnde  had  William  de  la  Pole,  first  duke  of  Suffolke,  as  men 
jud^  by  God's  punyshment  for  above  all  thinges  he  was  noted  to  be  the  very  organ, 
engine,  and  diviser  of  ihe  destruccion  of  Humirey  the  good  duke  of  Gloucester,  and 
eo  the  blouddo  of  the  innoccnte  man  was  with  his  dolorous  death,  recompensed  and 
punished." 

(2)  ScE2ra  n.— 

Cade.  What  is  thy  name? 

Clerk.  Emanxtel. 

Dick.  Hiey  uee  to  write  it  on  the  top  of  letters.] 

An  exem|)liflcation  of  Dick'^s  remark  is  found  in  the  following  letter  from  John  Speed,. 
the  historian,  to  Sir  Robert  Cotton,  written  about  1609  or  1610,  and  published  by  the^ 
Camden  Society  in  ^^  Original  Lettera  of  Eminent  Literary  Men,"  1843 : — 

*'  Emanuell. 

ITonhipfull  Sir,  my  thoughts  runnyn^  upon  the  well  performance  of  this  workc,. 
•nd  fearfull  to  comitt  an^  thing  disagreeing  from  the  truth,  I  have  sent  ]rou  a  eoppy 
of  •some  part  of  that  which  you  have  alredy  sene,  because  you  left  in  writin;^  at  tne- 
Printers  that  with  a  fSast  eye  you  had  overuue  it,  and  your  leasure  better  affordmg  that 
bosines  in  the  contrey  than  here  vou  had ;  this  therefore  hath  caused  me  to  send  you  ^s 
mnch  as  my  Printer  can  espare,  beseiching  your  Worshipe  to  read  it  more  attentyvly, 
to  place  the  Coynes,  and  what  adicssions  you  wiU  before  you  retume  it ;  and  I  pray  you 
to  past  a  paper  where  you  doe  adde,  and  not  to  intirline  the  coppy,  for  soincwhero  we 
cannot  re«d  your  Notee  because  the  place  geves  your  pene  not  rome  to  exprcse  your 
mynd.  I  have  sent  suqh  Co3mes  as  are  cutt,  and  will  weekly  supply  the  same ;  so  much 
thereiipTe  as  you  shall  perfect  I  praye  you  send  againe  with  as  mucin  speed  as  you  can  ; 
hut  where  you  do  want  the  Coynes,  kepe  that  coppy  still  with  you,  untill  I  send  them : 
for  I  shall  not  be  sattisfied  with  your  other  directions  or  Mr.  Coles  helpe.  Good  Sir, 
afford  me  herein  your  assistance  as  you  have  begune,  and  remember  my  suit  to  my  L. 
privy-seall,  wherein  you  shall  binde  me  in  -ell  dudfnll  service  and  affection  to  your 
Worship's  command.  So  beaeikiog  the  Almighty  to  prosper  our  indevours  I  humbly 
take  my  leave,  and  leave  your  Worriiip  to  the  Lordes  protection.  Your  Worships  t'a 
nd  in  all  dutifull  service,  Jon.  Speed." 


It  is  somewhat  surnrising  that  modem  editors  of  Shakespeare,  to  whose  research  we 
owe  so  much,  should  imve  been  unable  to  furnish  a  single  example  of  the  use  of  this- 
pr^lz  to  letters.  Warburton  speaks  of  it  as  adopted  only  in  "  letters  missive  and  such 
like  pnblick  acts,"  and  Mr.  Collier  echoes  liira.  This  is  a  curious  mistake.  In  addition 
to  the  ioftance  ated  above,  we  can  refer  to  one  MS.  alone  in  the  British  Museum  (Add. 
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^SS.  19,400)  which  contains  no  lees  than  fourteen  prirate  epistles  headed  ^  £mmtewttl^ 
or  "Jesus  Jtmnanuel.'*    See  foUos  40,  47, 100,  116,  137, 142,  145,  160,  ld5,  16S,  165L 
168, 185,  and  204. 

(3)  Scene  II. — Han^  him  with  his  pm-and'inkhom  about  his  ntek.'\  A  han,  to 
contain  pens  and  ink,  or  a  pencase  and  an  inkhom  attached  toother  by  a  cord,  oied 
formerly  to  be  carried  about  by  professional  people^  such  as  schoolmasters,  lawyers, 
notiries,  &:c.,  who  are  always  represented  in  ancient  illuminations.  ])ictures,  and  tombt, 
with  these  useful  appendages  hanging  from  their  girdles.  A  gooa  ideal  representatiTe 
of  the  Clerk  of  Chatnam  will  be  found  in  Waller's  "  Series  of  Monumentaa  Bnmet/* 
from  a  monument,  temp.  Edward  IV.,  in  the  church  of  St,  Mary  Tower,  Ipswich.  As 
more  intimately  connected,  however,  with  the  present  drama^  it  is  interesting  to  know 
that  the  identical  pen-and-ink  case  formerly  belonging  to  king  Henry  YI.  still  existL 
It  is  made  of  leather,  ornamented  with  the  amts  of  Ei^land,  and  the  rose  of  the  House 
■of  Lancaster,  surmounted  by  the  crown.  Inside  are  three  cells,  one  to  receive  the  ink- 
stand, the  other  two  to  hold  pens,  &c.  This  curious  relic  is  engraved  in  Shaw's  **  Drenes 
4md  Decorations  of  the  Middle  Ages." 

(4)  ScexeVHI.— CJ)  Fis/i'Sircrt !  Doum  Saint  Uoffmuf  eortur!]  The  insurectiaQ 
of  Jack  Cade,  with  all  its  concomitant  circumstances,  is  told  with  great  spirit  by  tli» 
old  chroniclers,  but  at  too  great  kuffth  to  be  transcribed  entioe :  we  subjoin,  thcrefbre» 
Holinshed's  account  of  the  fight  at  London-bridge : — 

*'  The  Maior  and  other  the  Mii^strates  of  London,  perceyving  themselves  nejthert» 
"bee  sure  of  goodes,  nor  of  life  well  warranted,  determined  to  repulse  and  keene  out  tf 
their  citie  such  a  mischievous  caitife  and  lus  nv-icked  company.  And  to  be  tne  better 
able  so  to  do,  they  made  the  lor  Jo  Scales  and  that  renowned  captaine  Matthew  Goughe 
privye  both  of  their  intent  and  enterprise,  beseeching  them  of  their  helpe  and  furthersnee 
therein.  The  Lord  Scales  prumlHed  them  his  aide  with  shooting  off  the  artiUerie  in  tks 
tower,  and  Matthew  Gough  wasi  by  hym  appointed  to  assiste  the  Maior  and  Londoi»% 
in  all  that  he  might,  and  so  he  anil  other  captaines,  appointed  for  defense  of  the  citie^ 
tooke  upon  them  in  the  night  to  keene  the  brydge,  and  would  not  suffer  the  Kentishmoa 
once  to  approche.  The  rebclles  which  never  soundly  slept  for  feare  of  aoddaine  chauneei^ 
hearing  tnat  the  bridge  was  thus  kept,  ran  vdth  greate  haste  to  open  that  passa^,  ^hoe 
hetwene  both  jMirties  was  a  fierce  and  cruell  fight.  Matthew  Gough  perceiving  tlM 
rebels  to  stand  to  their  tackling  more  manfullie  than  he  thought  they  would  have  doooe^ 
advised  his  companie  not  to  advance  anie  further  toward  Southwarke,  till  the  dna 
appeared,  that  they  might  see  where  the  place  of  jeopardie  rested^  and  so  to  provide  ftr 
the  same ;  but  this  little  availed.  For  the  rebels  with  their  multitude  drave  backe  ^ 
•citizens  from  the  stoulps  at  the  bridge-foot  to  the  draw  bridge,  and  began  to  set  fire  m 
diverse  houses.  Great  ruth  it  was  to  behold  the  miserable  state,  wherein  some  deoriig 
to  eschew  the  fire  died  upon  their  cnimies  weapon ;  women  with  children  in  their  anaes 
lept  for  feare  into  the  river,  other  in  a  deadlie  care  how  to  save  themselves,  between  fist, 
water,  and  sword,  were  in  their  houses  choked  and  smothered.  Yet  the  captains  not 
sparing,  fought  on  the  bridge  all  the  night  \'aliantlie  :  but  in  conclusion  the  rebels  gat 
tne  draw  bndge,  and  drouned  many,  and  slew  John  Sutton,  alderman,  and  Eobert  He^ 
fiand,  a  hardie  citizen,  with  manie  other,  beside  Matthew  Gough.  a  man  of  great  int» 
and  much  experience  in  feates  of  chivalry,  the  which  in  continual  warres  had  spent  li» 
time  in  service  of  the  king  and  his  father. 

*^  This  sore  conflict  endured  in  doubtfull  wise  on  the  bridge,  till  nine  of  the  dockeia 
the  morning ;  for  sometime  the  Londoners  were  beaten  backe  to  sainte  Magnus  corav; 
and  suddenelie  againe,  the  rebels  were  repulsed  to  the  stoulpes  in  Southwarke,  so  t]»t 
both  parts  beeing  faint  and  wearie.  agreed  to  leave  off  from  fighting  till  the  next  day* 
Nippon  condition  that  nejther  Londoners  should  passe  into  Southwarke.  nor  KentiihaMa 
into  London.  Upon  this  abstinence,  this  rakeheil  capteine  for  making  nim  more  M^iA^ 
l>rake  up  the  ganes  of  the  kings  Bench  and  Marshalsie,  and  so  were  manie  mates  set  at 
libertie  verie  meet  for  his  matters  in  hand." — Holinshed,  sub  atmo  1450. 

(6)  Scene  IX.— 

The  duke  of  York  is  newly  come  from  Ireland: 
And  with  a  puissant  and  a  miffhty  potoeff 
Of  gallowghtsHs^  and  stout  kemsj 
Is  marching  hit/terward  in  proud  array. "] 

The  only  distinction  between  these  formidable  mercenaries,  whose  wild  appearanoe  aaA 
ierocious  habits  arc  specially  depicted  by  English  writers  of  the  time  of  Eunbedi,  «a» 
that  the  kerns  were  light,  and  the  gallow^lasses  heavjr,  armed  foot  soldiers ;  the  priiM^ 
Tvcapon  of  the  former  being  a  dart,  which,  an  eye-witness  of  their  prowess  r 
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ther  wielded  with  such  force  as  to  piecce  through  both  the  chain  and  plate  armour  of 
their  antagonists.*  The  gallowglaiss,  chosen  for  his  size  and  strength,  was  armed  with 
«  shirt  of  mail,  a  skull  cap,  and  a  gallowglass  axe.    Savage  andanercilees  in  warfare/ 

" the  gallowglass,  the  kerne, 

Yield  or  not  yield,  whomso  they  take  they  slay,"  f 

they  were  a  terror  at  homo  in  times  of  peace.  "  The  kerne,"  says  Bamaby  Riche  ia 
his  I>e»cription  of  Ireland,  1610,  p.  37,  "  are  the  very  drosse  and  scum  of  the  countrey, 
a  generation  of  \'illaines  not  worthy  to  live ;  these  be  they  that  live  by  robbing  and 
spoiling  tiie  poore  countreyman,  that  maketh  him  many  times  to  buy  bread  to  giver 
unto  Uiem,  though  he  want  for  himselfe  and  his  poore  cmldren.  These  are  they,  that 
tre  ready  to  run  out  with  everie  rebell,  and  these  are  the  verie  hags  of  hell,  nt  for 
mothing  but  the  gallows." 


ACT  V. 

(1)  Scene  m.— 

Sound  drum  and  trumpets  :^-and  to  Zofidon  aU: 
And  more  such  days  as  these  to  us  be/ail !] 

The  first  battle  of  St.  Alban's,  fought  on  Thursday,  22nd  May,  1455,  is  thus  descnbed! 
by  Holinshed.  ^*The  king  enformed  hereof,  assembled  lykewise  a  great  host,  and 
meaning  to  meet  with  the  Duke,  rather  in  the  north  parts  than  about  London,  where- 
it  was  thought  he  had  too  many  Mends,  with  great  speede,  and  small  lucke,  being 
accompanied  with  the  Dukes  of  Somerset  and  Buckingham,  the  Erles  of  Pembroke, 
Stafibrd,  Northumberland,  Devonshire^  Dorset,  and  Wiltshire,  the  Lords  Clifford, 
Sudlev,  Bemeis,  Boos,  and  others,  beemg  in  all  above  two  thousande  men  of  warre, 
departed  from  Westminster  the  twentith,  or,  as  some  have,  the  one  and  twentith  oi 
May,  and  lay  the  first  night  at  Wadford.  Of  whose  doings  the  duke  of  Torke  by  espials 
having  still  advertisement,  with  all  his  power,  being  not  past  three  thousande  men  (as 
some  write),  coasted  the  countrey,  and  came  to  the  tonne  of  Saint  Albons,  the  third 
day  next  ensuing.  The  king  there  had  pight  his  standerto  in  a  place  called  Gbsclowe, 
otherwise  Sundimrd,  in  Saint  Peeters  streete  :  the  Lord  Glifforde  kept  the  barriers  of  the 
toune,  to  stop  that  the  Duke,  being  assembled  in  Keye  field,  should  not  enter  the  toune. 
•  *  •  The  king,  when  first  he  heard  of  the  Dukes  anproche,  sent  to  him  messeng^crs, 
as  the  Duke  of  BuckiDgham  and  others,  to  understand  what  he  meant  by  his  eommin|, 
thus  famished  after  the  manner  of  warre.  The  Duke  of  Buckingham,  doing  his 
message  as  hee  had  in  commaundement,  was  answered  by  the  Duke  of  Torke  and  his 
oomphces,  that  they  were  all  of  them  the  king's  faithful!  liege  subjects,  and  intended 
no  harme  to  hhn  at  all :  but  the  cause  of  our  comming  (sale  they)  is  not  in  meaning 
anie  hurt  to  his  person.  But  let  that  wicked  and  naugntie  man  the  duke  of  Somerset 
he  delivered  imto  us,  who  hath  lost  Normandie,  and  taken  no  regard  to  the  preservation 
of  Oascoigne;  and  furthermore  hath  brought  the  realme  into  this  miserable  estate : 
that  whore  it  was  the  floure  of  nations,  and  the  princesse  of  provinces,  now  is  it  haled 
into  desolation  and  spoile,  not  so  dreadfull  by  malice  of  forren  enimie,  that  indeed 
Qtterlie  (as  yce  knowe^  seckcth  our  mine,  as  by  the  intoUerable  outrages  of  him  that  so 
long  ago  and  even  still  appeares  to  have  swome  the  confiision  of  our  king  and  realme. 
U  it  therefore  please  the  king  to  deliver  that  bad  man  into  our  hands,  we  are  readie 
without  trouble  or  breach  of  peace,  to  retume  into  our  countrie.  But  if  the  king  be 
not  minded  so  to  do,  because  he  cannot  misse  him ;  let  him  understand,  that  wo  wiU 
rather  die  in  the  fieldj  than  suffer  such  a  mischeefe  unredressed. 

*'  The  king,  advertised  of  this  aunswere,  more  wilfull  than  reasonable,  chose  rather 
to  trie  battel!  than  deliver  the  duke  of  Somerset  to  his  enimies.  Whereof  they  ascer- 
tained made  no  lon^^r  stale,  but  straightway  sounded  the  trumpet  to  battell,  or  rather  as 
Hall  hath,  while  King  Henry  sent  forth  Ids  ambassadors  to  treate  of  peace  at  the  one 
ende  of  the  toune,  the  Erie  of  Warwike,  with  his  Harchmen,  entred  at  the  other  end, 
and  fiercely  setting  on  the  king's  foreward,  within  a  small  tyme  discomfited  the  same. 
The  place  where  they  first  brake  into  the  towne  was  about  the  middle  of  saint  Peter's 
Btreet.  The  fight  for  a  time  was  ryghte  sharp  and  crueU,  for  the  Duke  of  Somerset, 
with  the  other  lords,  coming  to  the  succours  oi  their  companions,  that  were  put  to  the 

•  French  Metrical  History  of  the  Deposition  of  Eichard  II.  Archmtogia^  xx.  p.  23. 
t  Mirrour  for  Magistrates. 
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worse,  did  what  they  could  to  beate  btck  the  eminies,  but  the  Duke  of  York  nent  emr 
fr^  men  to  succour  the  wearie,  and  to  supplie  the  places  of  them  that  were  hurt,  hr 
which  policie,  the  king's  army  waa  finally  brought  to  confusion,  and  all  the  chiefetaiiint 
of  the  fielde  slaine  and  beaten  doune.  Pot  there  dyed  under  the  sign  of  the  Castdl, 
Edmund  Duke  of  SomeFset^  who,  as  hath  bin  reported,  was  warned  long  before  ti» 
avoid  all  castels :  and  beside  hym  laye  Henry  the  second  of  that  name  Earle  or  NorthHni<- 
berland,  HumiVey  erle  of  Stadbrd,  son  to  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  John  Lord  CKffofd, 
air  Barthram  Antwisell  knight,  a  Norman  bom  (who  forsaking  his  native  eountzie  to 
continue  in  his  loiall  obedience  to  king  Henrie,  came  over  to  dwell  here  in  Engkiid 
when  Normandie  was  lost),  "William  Zouch,  John  Boutreux,  Rafe  Babthor]),  witli  hi« 
aonne,  William  Con^-in,  William  Cotton,  Gilbert  Faldinger,  Reginald  Griffon,  John 
Dawes,  Elice  Wood,  John  Eith,  Rafe  Woodward.  Gilbert  Skarlock,  and  5afe  WiUoughWe 
esquires,  with  many  other,  in  all  to  the  number  of  eie:ht  thousand,  as  Edward  Hall 
8ai^  in  his  chronicle :  if  there  escaped  not  a  fault  in  the  impression,  as  8000  for  800i» 
sitii  hundreds  in  verie  deed  would  better  agree  with  the  number  of  the  kings  wholo 
power,  which  he  brought  with  him  to  that  battell,  being  not  manie  above  two  tnousand, 
as  bywriters  appeareu. 

**  Humfrey,  uuke  of  Buckingham,  being  wounded,  and  James  Butler,  Earle  of  Ormond 
and  Wiltshire,  and  Thomas  Thorpe  lord  cheefe  baron  of  the  eschcker,  seeing  fortone 
thus  to  bee  agiiinst  them,  left  the  king  alone  and  witn  a  number  fledde  away.  Thoae 
that  thus  fled,  made  the  oest  shift  they  could  to  (^et  awaie  through  gardens  and  bads- 
aides,  through  shrubs,  hedges,  and  woods,  seelong  places  where  to  hide  thenuelvos^ 
untm  that  dangerous  tempest  of  the  battell  were  overblowne.  Diverse  of  the  Idnga 
house  also,  that  could  better  skill  to  plaie  the  courtiers  than  warriors,  fled  with  the  fint ; 
and  those  of  the  east  parts  of  the  realme  were  likewise  noted  of  too  mudi  lacke  of 
courage,  for  their  speeoie  withdrawing  themselves,  and  leaving  the  king  in  danger  cf 
hit  adversariea,  who,  jieroevving  hys  men  thus  fledde  fh>m  him,  withdrewe  into  a  poor 
mans  house  to  save  himselie  from  the  shot  of  arrowes,  that  flew  about  his  eeies  as  thieka 
as  snowe." 
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THE  THIBD  PAKT  OF 

KING  HENRY  THE  SIXTH. 


PKELTMTNARY  NOTICE. 

This  tragedy  was  first  printed  in  its  present  form,  in  the  folio  of  1623. 
It  is  an  enlarged  and  improved  version  by  Shakespeare,  of  **  The  True 
Tragedie  of  Eiohard,  Duke  of  Yorke/'  &c.  before  adverted  to,  as  that,  wo 
conceive,  was  an  alteration  and  improvement  by  him  of  an  earlier  drama, 
the  work  of  one  or  mord  of  his  contemporaries. 

From  the  circumstance  of  Bobert  Qieene's  paraphrasing  a  line  of  **  Tho 
True  Tragedy:"— 

**  0,  tiger's  hart,  wrapt  in  a  woman's  hide ; " 

when  reflecting  on  Shakespeare,  in  his  "  Groatsworth  of  Wit,"  1592,*  and 
oFsome  resemblances  between  passages  in  his  acknowledged  dramas  and 
passages  in  **  The  True  Tragedy,"  it  may  be  inferred  that  he  had  some 
share  in  the  production  of  the  piece  or  pieces,  on  which  were  based  *'  The 
Pirst  Part  of  the  Contention,"  and  "  The  True  Tragedie  of  Bichaid,  Duke 
of  Yorke."  This  deduction  is  strengthened  by  a  passage  in  '*  C^reene's 
J^oneralls,  By  B.  B.  Qent."  4to.  Lend.  1594,  a  small  tract  of  twelve  leaves 
preserved  in  the  Bodleian  Library : — 

''  Greene  is  the  pleasing  Obiect  of  an  eie ; 
Greene  pleasde  the  eies  of  all  that  lookt  upon  him. 
Greene  is  the  ground  of  everie  Painter's  die ; 
Greene  gave  the  ground  to  all  that  wrote  upon  him ; 
Nay,  more,  the  men  that  so  Eclipet  his  fame, 
Purloynde  his  Plumes,  can  they  deny  the  same  P " 

«  «  Yes.  trust  them  not:  for  there  is  an  upstart  orow  beautifled  with  our  feathers, 
that  with  nis  l^fgr^s  heart  wrapt  in  a  players  hyde^  supposes  hoe  is  as  weU  able  to 
bombast  out  a  blanke  verae  as  the  best  of  you ;  and,  oeing  an  absolute  Johannes 
Factotum,  is,  in  his  own  conoeyt,  the  onely  Sblake-scene  in  a  coontrey." 
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On  King  Remfk  tide. 


Knro  Henbt  the  Sixth. 
Edwabo,  Prinee  of  Wales,  hi*  Son. 
Lewis  XI.,  King  o/"  France. 

DiTILE  OF  SOMEBflET, 

Duke  of  Exeteb; 
Eael  of  Oxford, 

£aBL  of  NORTHUJfBEBIAKD, 

£abl  of  Westmobeland, 

LoBD  Clifford, 

Richard  Plaioaoenet,  Luke  0/ York 

Edward,  Etwl  0/ March,  afterwards  King  Edward  IV., 

George,  afterwards  Duke  q/"  Clarence,  1  ^  ^an^ 

Richard,  afterwards  Iktke  cf  Gloucester, 

Edmund,  £<ir/o/ Rutland, 

Duke  of  Norfolk. 

Marquis  of  Montague. 

Earl  of  Warwick. 

Earl  of  Pembroke. 

Lord  Hastings. 

Lord  Stafford. 

Sir  John  Mortimer,    )    ^   ,    ^    ,.    ^  ,     >.^  , 

Sir  Hugh  Mortimer,  ) 

Henry,  iaar/q/"  Richmond,  a  Youth, 

Lord  Rit7.bs,  Brother  to  Lady  Grey. 

Sir  William  Stanley. 

Sir  John  Montgomery. 

Sir  John  Somerville.  j,  ¥ 

Tutor  to  Rutland.  .  -  ^ 

Mayor  of  York.  * 

Lieutenant  of  the  Tower. 

A  Nobleman. 

Two  Keepers.  4.^ 

A  Huntsman. 

A  Son  that  kiUed  his  Father. 

A  Father  that  killed  his  Son. 

Queen  Margaret. 

Ladt  Gret,  afterwards  Queen  to  Edward  IV. 

Bona,  Sister  to  the  French  Queen, 

Soldiers,  and  other  Attendants  on  King  Henry  and  King  Edward, 
MessenfferSf  WatchmsHf  ^. 

SCENE,— 2>Mrwi^  i>art  of  the  Third  Act,  in  France;  during  the  rest  itf  ih0 
Tlay,  in  England. 
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ACT    I. 

SCENE  I.— London.    The  Parliament-HouBe, 

Drums,  Some  Soldiers  of  York'*  party  break  in.  Then  enter  the 
Duke  of  York,  EdwArd,  Kichard,  Norfolk,  Montague^ 
Warwick,  and  others,  with  white  roses  in  their  hats. 

War.  I  wonder  how  the  king  escap'd  om*  hands. 

York.  While  we  pursu'd  the  horsemen  of  the  north. 
He  slily  stole  away,  and  left  his  men : 
Whereat  the  great  lord  of  Northumberland, 
"^Vhose  warlike  ears  could  never  brook  retreat, 
Cheer'd  up  the  drt)oping  army ;  and  himself, 
Lord  Clifford,  and  lord  Staflfbrd,  all  abreast, 
Charg'd  our  main  battle's  front,  and,  breaking  in, 
Were  by  the  swords  of  common  soldiers  slain. 

Edw.  Lord  StaflFord's  father,  duke  of  Buckingham, 
Is  either  slain,  or  wounded  dangerous : 
I  cleft  his  beaver  Avith  a  downright  blow ; 
That  this  is  true,  father,  behold  his  blood,  \_8homng  his  bloody  stvord, 

Mont.  And,  brother,  here  *s  the  earl  of  Wiltshire's  blood. 

ITo  York,  showing  his. 
Wliom  I  encountered  as  the  battles  join'd. 

Rich.  Speak  thou  for  me,  and  teU  them  what  I  did. 

[Throwmg  down  the  Duke  of  Somerset^*  head. 

York.  Richard  hath  best  deserv'd  of  all  my  sons. 
But,  is  your  grace  dead,  my  lord  of  Somerset  ? 

NoRF.  Such  hope  have  all  the  line  of  John  of  Gaunt ! 

Rich.  Thus  do  I  hope  to  shake  king  Henry's  head. 

War.  And  so  do  I. — Victorious  prince  of  York, 
Before  I  see  thee  seated  in  that  throne 
Which  now  the  house  of  Lancaster  usurps, 
I  vow  by  heaven  these  eyes  shall  never  close. 
This  is  the  palace  of  the  fearful  king. 
And  this  the  regal  seat :  possess  it,  York ; 
For  this  is  thine,  and  not  king  Henry's  heirs'. 

York.  Assist  me  then,  sweet  Warwick,  and  I  will ; 
For  hither  we  have  broken  in  by  force. 

NoRF.  We  '11  all  assist  vou ;  he  that  flies  shall  die. 

York.  Thanks,  gentle  Norfolk : — stajr  by  me,  my  lords; 
And,  soldiers,  stay,  and  lodge  by  me  this  night. 

War.  And,  when  the  king  comes,  offer  him  no  violence, 
Unless  he  seek  to  thrust  you  out  perforce.  \_The  Soldiers  retires 

York.  The  queen,  this  day,  here  holds  her  parliament. 
But  little  thinks  we  shall  be  of  her  council : 
By  words  or  blows  here  let  us  win  our  right. 

Rich.  Arm'd  as  we  are,  let's  stay  within  this  house. 
War.  The  bloody  parliament  shall  this  be  call'd, 

▼0L»  m.  H  H 
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Unless  Plantagenet,  duke  of  York,  be  Kng, 
And  bashfdl  Henry  depos'd,  whose  cowardice 
Hath  made  ns  bywords  to  oar  enemies. 

York.  Then  leave  me  not,  my  lords ;  be  resolute, 
I  mean  to  take  possession  of  my  right. 

Win,  Neither  the  king,  nor  he  that  loves  him  best^ 
The  proudest  he  that  holds  up  Lancaster, 
Dares  stir  a  wing,  if  Warwick  shake  his  bells. 
I  '11  plant  Plant^net^  root  him  up  who  dares : — 
Resolve  thee,  Richard ;  claim  the  English  crown. 

[Warwick  leads  York  to  the  throne^  who  seats  hmss^. 

Flourish.  Enter  King  Henry,  Clifford,  Northuhberland,  West- 
MORELAiO),  Exeter,  and  others,  mth  red  roses  in  thew  hats, 

K.  Hen.  My  lords,  look  where  the  sturdy  rebel  site, 
Even  in  the  chair  of  state !  belike  he  means 
(Back'd  by  the  power  of  Warwick,  that  false  peer,) 
To  aspire  unto  the  crown,  and  leign  as  king. — 
Earl  of  Northumberland,  he  slew  thy  father  ; — 
And  thine,  lord  Clifford ;  and  you  both  have  vow'd  revenge 
On  him,  his  sons,  his  favourites,  and  his  friends. 

North.  If  I  be  not,  heavens  be  reveng'd  on  me ! 

Clif.  The  hope  thereof  makes  Clifford  mourn  in  steel. 

West.  What,  shall  we  suffer  this?  let's  pluck  him  down: 
My  heart  for  anger  bums ;  I  cannot  brook  it. 

K.  Hen.  Be  patient,  gentle  earl  of  Westmoreland. 

CWF.  Patience  is  for  poltroons,*  such  as  he ; 
He  durst  not  sit  there,  had  your  father  liv'd. 
My  gracious  lord,  here  in  the  parliament 
Let  us  assail  the  familv  of  York. 

North.  Well  hast  thou  spoken,  cousin ;  be  it  so. 

K.  Hen.  Ah,  know  you  not  the  city  favours  them. 
And  they  have  troops  of  soldiers  at  their  beck  ? 

ExK  But  when  the  duke  is  slain,  they  '11  quickly  fly.^ 

K.  Hen.  Far  be  the  thought  of  this  from  Henry's  heart, 
To  make  a  shambles  of  the  parliament-house ! 
Cousin  of  Exeter,  frowns,  words,  and  threate 
Shall  be  the  war  that  Henry  means  to  use. — 

\_They  advance  to  the  DuXE. 
Thou  factious  duke  of  York,  descend  my  throne, 
And  kneel  for  grace  and  mercy  at  my  feet ; 
I  am  thy  sovereign. 

York.  I  am  thine.® 

ExE.  For  shame,  come  down ;  he  made  thee  duke  of  York. 

York,  'T  was  my  inheritance,  as  the  earldom  ^  was. 

•  Patience  is  for  poltroonfl,— ]  An  old  Italian  proverb  says  the  same : — ^*Iksieiua  i 
potto  dipoUroni,** 

^  But  when,  Ac]  In  the  foUo  1623,  this  is  assigned  to  Wettmoreland :  in  *«The  Troa 
Tragedy."  15S5,  itlias,  rightly,  the  prefix,  Exeter. 

c  1  iii  thine.l  "The  True  Tragedy"  reads:— "Thou  art  decciv*d:  I  am  thine^*' 
which  Malone  adopts. 

^  Am  the  earldom  tra«.]  For  earldom^  "  The  True  Tragedy"  has  kmgiame. 
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ExB.  Thy  father  was  a  traitor  to  the  crown. 

War,  Exeter,  thou  art  a  traitor  to  the  crown, 
In  following  this  usurping  Henry. 

Clif.  Whom  should  he  follow  but  his  natural  king  ? 

War.  True,  Clifford;  and»  that's  Richard,  duke  of  York, 

E.  "Ses.  And  shall  I  stand,  and  thou  sit  in  my  throne  ? 

York.  It  must  and  shall  be  bo  :  content  thyself. 

War.  Be  duke  of  Lancaster,  let  him  be  king. 

West.  He  is  both  king  and  duke  of  Lancaster  ; 
And  that  the  lord  of  Westmoreland  shall  maintain. 

War.  And  Warwick  shall  disprove  it.    You  forget 
That  we  are  those  which  chas'd  you  from  the  field 
And  slew  your  fathers,  and  with  colours  spread, 
March'd  through  the  city  to  the  palace-gates. 

North.  Yes,'^  Warwick,  I  remember  it  to  my  grief; 
And,  by  his  soul,  thou  and  thy  house  shall  rue  it. 

West.  Plantagenet,  of  thee,  and  these  thy  sons. 
Thy  kinsmen,  and  thy  friends,  I  *11  have  more  lives 
Than  drops  of  blood  were  in  my  father's  veins. 

Clif.  Urge  it  no  more ;  lest  that,  instead  of  words, 
I  send  thee,  Warwick,  such  a  messen^r 
As  shall  revenge  his  death  before  I  stir. 

War.  Poor  Clifford !  how  I  scorn  his  worthless  threats ! 

York.  Will  you  we  show  our  title  to  the  crown? 
If  not,  our  swords  shall  plead  it  in  the  field. 

K.  Hen.  What  title  hast  thou,  traitor,  to  the  crown  ? 
Thy «  father  was,' as  thou  art,  duke  of  York ; 
Thy  grandfather,  Roger  Mortimer,  earl  of  March : 
I  am  the  son  of  Henry  the  fifth. 
Who  made  the  dauphin  and  the  French  to  stoop. 
And  seiz'd  upon  their  toAvns  and  provinces. 

War.  Talk  not  of  France,  sith  thou  hast  lost  it  all. 

K.  Hen.  The  lord  protector  lost  it,  and  not  I ; 
When  I  was  crown'd,  I  was  but  nine  months  old. 

Rich.  You  are  old  enough  now,  and  yet,  methinks  you  lose : — 
Father,  tear  the  crown  from  the  usurper's  head. 

Edw.  Sweet  father,  do  so ;  set  it  on  your  head. 

Mont.  Grood  brother  [7b  York.],  as  thou  lov'st  and  honour'st 
arms. 
Let 's  fight  it  out,  and  not  stand  cavilling  thus. 

Rich.  Sound  drums  and  trumpets,  and  the  king  will  fly. 

York.  Sons,  peace ! 

K.  Hen.  Peace  thou !  and  give  king  Henry  leave  to  s^xjak. 

War.  Phmtagenet  shall  sp^  first :  hear  him,  lords, 
And  be  you  silent  and  attentive  too. 
For  he  that  interrupts  him  shall  not  live, 

•  And  Hurt's  Siehard,—']  And,  omitted  in  the  folio,  1623,  is  restored  from  **The 
True  Tra^pdy." 

k  Yes,  /ra/trie*,— ]  The  earlier  version  reads,  "iVb,  Warwick,"  ^4iich  is  preferable. 

e  Thy  father—]  In  the  folio  1623,  **ify  &ther,"  &c.,  corrected  from  *^The  Tru© 
Tragedy." 
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K.  Hen.  Think'gt  tliou  that  I  will  leave  my  kingly  thranc. 
Wherein  my  grandsire  and  my  father  sat  ? 
vNo :  first  shall  war  unpeople  this  my  realm ; 
Ay,  and  their  colours— -often  borne  m  France, 
And  now  in  England  to  our  heart's  great  sorrow, — 
Shall  be  my  windmg-sheet. — Why  fwnt  you,  lords  ? 
Mytitle  's  good,  and  better  far  than  his. 

Wab.  Prove  it,  Henry,  and  thou  shalt  be  king. 

K.  Hen.  Henry  the  fourth  by  conquest  got  the  crown. 

York.  'T  was  by  rebellion  against  his  king. 

K.  Hen.  [-^^iJip.l  I  know  not  what  to  say ;  my  title 's  weak. 
Tell  me,  may  not  a  Idng  adopt  an  heir  ? 

York.  What  then? 

K.  Hen.  An  if  he  may,  then  am  I  lawful  king : 
For  Richard,  in  the  view  of  many  lords. 
Resigned  tlie  crown  to  Henry  the  fourth, 
Whose  heir  my  father  was,  and  I  am  hisi. 

York.  He  rose  against  him,  being  his  sovereign. 
And  made  him  to  resign  his  crown  perforce. 

War.  Suppose,  niy  lords,  he  did  it  unconstrain'd, 
Think  you 't  were  prejudicial  to  his  crown  ? 

Exe.  Xo  ;  for  he  could  not  so  resign  his  crown. 
But  that  the  next  heir  should  succeed  and  reign. 

K.  Hen.  Ait  thou  against  us,  duke  of  Exeter? 

Exe.  His  is  the  right,  and  therefore  i)ardon  me. 

York.  Why  whisper  you,  my  lords,  and  answer  not? 

Exe.  My  conscience  tells  me,  he  is  lawM  king. 

K.  Hen.*  [Aside.^  All  will  revolt  from  me  and  tmn  to  him. 

North.  Plantagenet,  for  all  the  claim  thou  lay'st. 
Think  not  that  Henry  shall  be  so  depos'd. 

War.  Depos'd  he  shall  be,' in  despite  of  all. 

North.  Thou  art  deceived :  't  is  not  thy  southern  power 
Of  Essex,  Norfolk,  Suffolk,  nor  of  Kent,— ' 
Wliich  makes  thee  thus  presumptuous  and  proud, — 
Can  set  the  duke  up  in  despite  of  me. 

Clip.  King  Henry,  be  thy  title  right  or  wTong, 
Lord  Clifford  vows  to  fight  in  thy  defence : 
May  that  ground  gape  and  swallow  me  alive. 
Where  I  shall  kneel  to  him  that  slew  my  father  I 

K.  Hen.  0  Clifford,  how  thy  words  revive  my  heart ! 

York.  Henry  of  Lancaster,  resign  thy  crown : — 
Wliat  mutter  you,  or  what  conspire  you,  lords  ? 
•  War.  Do  right  unto  this  princely  duke  of  York, 
Or  I  will  fill  the  house  with  armed  men. 
And  o'er  the  chair  of  state,  where  now  he  sits, 
Write  up  his  title  with  usurping  blood. 

[Ee  stamps,  and  the  Soldiers  shoto  themselves. 

K.  Hen.  My  lord  of  Warwick,  hear  but  one  word ; — 
Let  me  for  this  my  life-time  reign  as  king. 

York.  Confirm  the  crown  to  me  and  to  mine  heirs, 
And  thou  shalt  reign  in  quiet  while  thou  liv'st. 
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K.  Hen.  I  am  content :  Richard  Elantagenet, 
Enjoy  the  kingdom  after  my  decease. 

Clip.  What  wrong  is  this  mi  to  the  prince  your  son  I 

War.  What  good  is  this  to  England  and  himself! 

West.  Base,  fearful,  and  despairing  Henry! 

Clip.  How  hast  thou  iniur'd  both  thyself  and  us ! 

West.  I  cannot  stay  to  hear  these  articles. 

North.  Nor  I. 

Clip.  Come,  cousin,  let  us  toll  the  queen  these  news. 

West.  Farewell,  faint-hearted  and  dcffenerato  king, 
In  whose  cold  blood  no  spark  of  honour  bides. 

North.  Be  thou  a  prey  unto  the  house  of  York, 
And  die  in  bands,  for  this  unmanly  deed ! 

Clip.  In  dreadftil  war  mayst  thou  be  overcome  ! 
Or  live  in  peace,  abandon'd  and  despis'd ! 

lExeunt  Northumberland,  Clifford,  and  Westmoreland. 

War.  Turn  this  way,  Henry,  and  regard  them  not. 

ExE.  They  seek  revenge,  and  therefore  will  not  yield. 

K.  Hen.  Ah,  Exeter  I 

War.  Why  should  you  sigh,  my  lord  ? 

K.  Hen.  Not  for  myself,  lord  Warwick,  but  my  son, 
Whom  I  unnaturally  shall  disinherit. 
But,  be  it  as  it  may : — I  here  entail 
The  crown  to  thee,  and  to  thine  heirs  for  ever ;  (l) 
Conditionally,  that  here  thou  take  an  oath 
To  cease  this  civil  war,  and,  whilst  I  live. 
To  honour  me  as  thy  king  and  sovereign. 
And  neither  by  treason  nor  hostility. 
To  seek  to  put  me  down,  and  reign  thyself. 

York.  This  oath  I  willingly  take,  and  will  perform. 

[Caming  from  (lie  throm. 

War.  Long  live  kin^  Henry ! — Plantagenet,  embrace  him. 

K.  Hen.  And  long  live  thou,  and  these  thy  forward  sons ! 

Y(5rk.  Now  York  and  Lancaster  are  reconcil'd. 

ExE.  Accurs'd  be  he  that  seeks  to  make  them  foes ! 

[Semipf,     TJie  Lords  come  fortcariL 

York.  Farewell,  my  gracious  lord ;  I  '11  to  my  castle. 

War.  -^d  I  *11  keep  liondon  with  my  soldiery 

NoRF.  And  I  to  Norfolk  with  my  followei-s. 

Mont.  And  I  unto  the  sea,  from  whence  I  came. 

\_Exeunt  "^ork  and  his  Sons,  Warwick,  Norfolk, 
Montague,  Soldiers,  ami  Attendants. 

K.  Hen.  And  I,  vnth.  grief  and  sorrow,  to  the  court. 

ExE.  Here  comes  the  queen,  whose  looks  bewray*  her  anger: 
.I'll  steal  away. 

K.  Hen.  Exeter,  so  will  I.  [^Going. 

Enter  Queen  Margaret,  and  the  Prince  op  Wales. 
Q.  Mar.  Nay,  go  not  from  me ;  I  will  follow  thee, 

■  Bewray—]  Tliat  is,  disclose ,  discover. 
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K.  Hex.  Be  patient,  gentle  queen,  and  I  will  stay. 

Q.  Mar.  Who  can  be  patient  in  such  extremes  ? 
Ah,  wretched  man !  would  I  had  died  a  maid, 
And  never  seen  thee,  never  borne  thee  son, 
Seeing  thou  hast  prov'd  so  unnatural  a  fother  I 
Hath  he  deserv'd  to  lose  his  birihright  thus  ? 
Hadst  thou  but  lov'd  him  half  so  well  as  I, 
Or  felt  that  i^ain  which  I  did  for  him  once. 
Or  nourish'd  him,  as  I  did  with  my  blood, — 
Thou  wouldst  have  left  thy  dearest  heart-blood  there, 
Bather  tlian  have  made  that  savage  duke  thine  heir, 
And  disinherited  thine  only  son. 

Prince.  Father,  you  cannot  disinherit  me: 
If  you  be  king,  why  should  not  I  succeed  ? 

k.  Hen.  Pardon  me,  Margaret; — ^pardon  me,  sweet  son;— 
The  earl  of  Warwick  and  the  duke  enforced  me. 

Q.  Mar.  Enforc'd  thee !  art  thou  king,  and  wilt  be  forc'd  ? 
I  shame  to  hear  thee  speak.    Ah,  timorous  wretch  I 
Thou  hast  undone  thyself  thy  son,  and  me. 
And  given  unto  the  house  of  x  ork  such  head, 
As  thou  shalt  reign  but  by  their  sufferance. 
To  entail  him  and  his  heirs  unto  the  crown,    - 
What  is  it,  but  to  make  thy  sepulchre. 
And  creep  into  it  far  before  thy  time  ? 
Warwick  is  chancellor,  and  the  lord  of  Calais ; 
Stem  Falconbridge  (2)  commands  the  narrow  seas ; 
The  duke  is  made  protector  of  the  realm ; 
And  yet  shalt  thou  be  safe  ?  such  safety  finds 
The  trembling  lamb,  environed  with  wolves. 
Had  I  been  there,  which  am  a  silly  woman. 
The  soldiers  should  have  toss'd  me  on  their  pikes, 
Before  I  would  have  granted  to  that  act.' 
But  thou  preferr'st  thy  life  before  thine  honour : 
And,  seeing  thou  dost,  I  here  divorce  myself 
Both  from  tliy  table,  Hcnr}%  and  thy  bed. 
Until  that  act  of  parliament  be  repealed, 
Whereby  my  son  is  disinherited. 
The  northern  lords  that  have  forsworn  tliy  colours 
Will  follow  mine,  if  once  they  see  them  spread ; 
And  spread  they  shall  be,  to  thy  foul  disgrace, 
And  utter  ruin  of  the  house  of  York.  / 

Thus  do  I  leave  thee. — Come,  son,  let's  away ; 
Our  army 's  ready ;  come,  we  '11  after  them. 

K.  Hen.  Stay,  gentle  Margaret,  and  hear  me  speak. 

Q.  ]\Iar.  Thou  hast  spoke  too  much  already ;  get  thee  gone. 

K.  Hen.  Gentle  son  Edward,  thou  wilt  stay  with  me? 

Q.  Mar.  Ay,  to  be  murder'd  by  his  enemies. 

Prince.  When  I  return  with  victory  from»  the  field, 
I  '11  see  your  grace :  till  then,  I  '11  follow  her. 

•  From  thejtcldy'—']  80  the  early  version ;  tlie  folio  1623,  by  mistake,  prints,  "  to  tb« 
field." 
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Q.  Mar.  Come,  son,  away !  we  may  not  linger  thus, 

[Eieunt  Queen  MABaAEET  and  the  Prince. 

K.  Hen.  Poor  queen !  how  love  to  me  and  to  her  son, 
Hath  made  her  break  out  into  terms  of  rage ! 
Reveng'd  may  she  be  on  that  hatefiil  duke, 
"Whose  haughty  spirit,  winged  with  desire, 
Will  cost*  my  crown,  and,  Hke  an  empty  eagle, 
Tire^  on  the  flesh  of  me  and  of  my  son ! 
The  loss  of  those  three  lords  torments  my  heart ; 
I  '11  write  unto  them,  and  entreat  them  fair  j — 
Come,  cousin,  you  shall  be  the  messenger. 

Evi?.  And  I,  I  hope,  shall  reconcile  them  all.  [jFaswm/. 


SCENE  ll.^A  Boom  in  Sandal  Castle,  near  Wakefield,  in  Yorkshire. 

Enter  Edward,  Eichard,  and  Montague. 

Rich.  Brother,  though  I  be  youngest,  give  me  leave. 
Edw.  No,  I  can  better  play  the  orator. 
Mont.  But  I  have  reasons  strong  and  forcible. 

Enter  York. 

York.  Why,  how  now,  sons  and  brother !  at  a  strife  ? 
What  is  your  quarrel  ?  how  began  it  first  ? 

Edw.  No  quarrel,  but  a  slight  contention. 

York.  About  what? 

Rich.  About  that  which  concerns  your  grace  and  us — 
The  crown  of  England,  father,  which  is  yours. 

York.  Mine,  boy?  not  till  king  Henry  be  dead. 

Rich.  Your  right  depends  not  on  his  life  or  death. 

Edw.  Now  you  are  heir,  therefore  enjoy  it  now : 
By  giving  the  house  of  Lancaster  leave  to  breathe. 
It  \nll  outrun  you,  father,  in  the  end. 

York.  I  took  an  oath,  that  he  should  quietly  reign. 

Edw.  But,  for  a  kingdom,  any  oath  may  be  broken : 
I  'd  break  a  thousand  oaths  to  reign  one  year. 

Rich.  No  ;  God  forbid  your  grace  should  be  forsworn. 

York.  I  shall  be,  if  I  claim  by  c»pen  war. 

Rich.  I  '11  prove  the  contrary,  if  you  *11  hear  me  speak. 

York.  Thou  canst  not,  son ;  it  is  impossible. 

•  Will  cost  fwv  {froiTM,— ]  Warburton  sugi^csted  coast  for  cost.  To  coatt  means  to 
keep  alonatitU:  but  in  that  sense  it  seems  as  Uttle  applicable  to  the  context  at  the  word 
it  would  displace. 

^  Tire  on  thtjienh  of  me,  &c.]  To  tire  is  to  peek  as  birds  do;  and  gencraUy  impUes 
to  tear  and  rend  the  food.  Steevens  quotes  an  apt  example  of  the  word  used  in  this 
sense  from  Decker's  **  Match  Mo  in  London,"  1631  :— 

*' the  vulture  tires 

Upon  the  eagle's  heart." 

And  Mr.  ColUer  another  from  Mistriomaetix,  1610,  Sig.  F.  3  :>- 
'*  0.  how  this  vulture,  vile  ambition, 
2^res  on  the  heart  of  greatncsse,  sjoA  depourt," 
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Rich.  An  oatli  is  of  no  moment,  being  not  took« 
Before  a  true  and  lawfhl  magistrate, 
That  hath  authority  over  him  that  swears: 
Henry  had  none,  but  did  usurp  the  place ; 
Then,  seeing  't  was  he  that  made  you  to  depose. 
Your  oath,  my  lord,  is  vain  and  frivolous. 
Therefore,  to  arms !  and,  &ther,  do  bi^t  think,  t 

How  sweet  a  thing  it  is  to  wear  a  crown, 
WitMn  whose  circuit  is  Elysium, 
And  all  that  poets  feign  of  bliss  and  joy. 
Why  do  we  hnger  thus  ?  I  cannot  rest, 
Until  ilie  white  rose  that  I  wear,  be  dy'd 
Even  in  the  lukewarm  blood  of  Henry's  heart. 

YoEK.  Eichfi^,  enough ;  I  will  be  king,  or  die. — 
Brother,  thou  shalt  to  Ixmdon  presently. 
And  whet  on  Warwick  to  this  enterprise. — 
Thou,  Bichard,  shalt  to  the  duke  of  Norfolk, 
And  tell  him  privily  of  our  intent. — 
You,  Edward,  shall  unto  my  lord  Cobham, 
With  whom  tiie  Kentishmen  will  willingly  rise : 
In  them  I  trust ;  for  tliey  are  soldiers. 
Witty,  courteous,  liberal,  ftill  of  spirit. — 
Whfle  you  are  thus  emplo/d,  what  resteth  more. 
But  that  I  seek  occasion  how  to  rise. 
And  yet  the  king  not  privy  to  my  drift, 
Nor  any  of  the  house  of  Lancaster? 

Enter  a  Messenger.** 

But,  stay ;  what  news  ?    Why  com'st  thou  in  such  post  ? 

Mess.  The  queen  with  all  the  northern  earls  and  lords, 
Intend  here  to  besiege  you  in  your  castle : 
She  is  hard  by  with  twenty  tliousand  men ; 
And  therefore  fortify  your  hold,  my  lord. 

York.  Ay,  with  my  sword,     what!  think'st  thou  that  we  fear 
them?— 
Edward  and  Richard,  you  shall  stay  xdih  me ; — 
My  brother  Montague  shall  post  to  London: 
Let  noble  Warwick,  Cobham,  and  the  rest, 
Whom  we  have  left  protectors  of  the  king, 
Witii  powerftil  policy  strengthen  themselves, 
And  Ixust  not  sunple  Henry  nor  his  oaAs. 

Mont.  Brother,  I  go ;  I  '11  win  them,  fear  it  not: 
And  thus  most  humbly  I  do  take  my  leave.  \^ExiL 

Enter  Sm  John  and  Sm  Hugh  Moetmer. 
YoBE.  Sir  John,  and  sir  Hugh  Mortimer,  mine  uncles ! 

•  Being  not  took—]  "  The  True  Tragedy,"  with  more  propriety,  reads :— **  Bemg  not 
stcome.** 

»»  Enter  a  Mesecngjer.]  The  folio  1623  ha«,  ^'EtUer  Oabrid:*  Oabriei  ir  suppoaed  to 
have  been  the  Chrisuan  name  of  the  actor  wno  perfonncd  the  port. 
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You  are  come  to  Sandal  in  a  happy  hour ; 
The  army  of  the  queen  mean  to  besiej^e  us. 

Sm  John.  She  shall  not  need,  we  '11  meet  her  lA  the  field. 

YcKK.  What,  with  five  thousand  men  ? 

Rich.  Ay,  with  five  hundred,  father,  for  a  need : 
A  woman 's  general ;  what  should  wo  fear  ?  [A  inarch  afar  off. 

Edw.  I  hear  their  drums ;  let 's  set  our  men  in  order ; 
And  issue  forth,  and  bid  them  battle  straight. 

York.  Five  men  to  twenty ! — though  the  odds  be  great, 
I  doubt  not,  uncle,  of  our  victory. 
Many  a  battle  have  I  won  in  France, 
Whenas  the  enemy  hath  been  ten  to  one ; 
Why  should  I  not  now  have  the  like  success?        [Alartm.    Exeunt 


SCENE  III.— Plains  near  Sandal  Castle.     . 

Alarum:  Excursions.    Enter  Rutland  aiul  his  Tutor. 
Rut.  Ah,  T^^hither  shall  I  fly  to  'scape  their  hands  ? 
Ah,  tutor!  look  where  bloody  Clifford  comes ! 

Enter  Clifford  and  Soldiers. 

CiiiF.  Chaplain,  away !  thy  priesthood  saves  thy  life. 
As  for  the  brat  of  this  accursed  duke. 
Whose  father  slew  my  father, — he  shall  die. 

Tutor.  And  I,  my  lord,  will  bear  him  company. 

Clif.  Soldiers,  away  with  him. 

Tutor.  Ah,  Clifford !  murder  not  this  innocent  child, 
Lest  thou  be  hated  both  of  God  and  man.  {Exit,  forced  off  ly  Soldiers* 

Clip.  How  now !  is  he  dead  already  ?  or,  is  it  fear 
That  makes  him  close  his  eyes? — I  'II  oi)en  them. 

Rut.  So  looks  the  pent-up  lion  o'er  the  wretch 
That  trembles  under  his  devouring  paws : 
And  so  he  walks,  insulting  o'er  his  prey  ? 
And  so  he  comes,  to  rend  his  limbs  asunder. — 
Ah,  gentle  Clifford,  kill  me  with  thy  sword, 
And  not  with  such  a  cruel  ihreat'nin^  look  I 
Sweet  Clifford,  hear  me  speak  before  I  die ! — 
I  am  too  mean  a  subject  for  thy  wrath ; 
Be  thou  reveng'd  on  men,  and  let  me  live. 

Clif.  In  vam  thou  speak'st,  poor  boy ;  my  fethefs  blood 
Hath  stopp'd  tibe  passage  where  thy  words  should  enter. 

Rut.  Then  let  my  father's  blood  open  it  again ; 
He  is  a  man,  and,  Clifford,  cope  with  him. 

Clif.  Had  I  thy  brethren  here,  their  lives  and  thine 
Were  not  revenge  sufficient  for  me ; 
No,  if  I  digg'd  up  thy  forefathers'  graves. 
And  hung  their  rotten  coffins  up  in  chains, 
It  could  not  dake  mine  ire,  nor  ease  my  heart. 
•Khe  sight  of  any  of  the  house  of  York 
Is  as  a  fury  to  torment  my  soul ; 
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And  till  I  root  out  their  accursed  line, 
And  leave  not  one  alive,  I  live  in  hell. 
Therefore [  LifUng  Ms  hcmd. 

Rut.  0,  let  me  pray  before  I  take  my  death ! — 
To  thee  I  pray ;  sweet  Clifford,  pity  me  I 

Clif.  Such  pity  as  my  rapier's  point  affords. 

EuTl  I  never  did  th^  harm ;  why  wilt  thou  slay  me? 

Clif.  Thy  father  hath. 

Rut.  But 't  was  ere  I  was  bom. 

Thou  hast  one  son, — ^for  his  sake  pity  me, 
Lest  in  revenge  thereof, — sith  Goa  is  just, — 
He  be  as  miserably  slain  as  I. 
Ah,  let  me  live  in  prison  all  my  days, 
And  when  I  dve  occasion  of  offence. 
Then  let  me  die,  for  now  thou  hast  no  cause. 

Clif.  No  cause  I 
Thy  father  slew  my  father ;  therefore,  die.  (3)  [^Slaha  him. 

Rut.  Difacianty  laudia  smnma  sit  ista  tua!^  \_Dies. 

Clif.  Plantagenet !  I  come,  Plantagenet  I 
And  this  thy  son's  blood  cleaving  to  my  blade 
Shall  rust  upon  my  weapon,  till  thy  blood, 
Congeal'd  with  this,  do  make  me  wipe  off  both.  \ExiL 

SCENE  lY.—Anotlierjxzrt  of  the  Plains. 

Alarum.    Enter  York. 

York.  The  army  of  the  queen  hath  got  the  field : 
My  uncles  both  are  slain  in  rescuing  me ; 
And  all  my  followers  to  the  eager  foe 
Turn  back,  and  fly,  like  ships  before  the  wind. 
Or  lambs  pursu'd  by  hunger-starved  wolves. 
My  sons — God  knows  what  hath  bechanced  them ; 
But  tliis  I  know, — ^they  have  demean'd  themselves 
Like  men  bom  to  renown  by  life  or  death. 
Three  times  did  Richard  make  a  lane  to  me, 
i\jid  thrice  cried, — Cmiragey  fatJier !  fight  ii  out! 
And  ftill  as  oft  came  Edward  to  my  side, 
AVith  purple  falchion,  painted  to  the  hilt 
In  blood  of  those  that  had  encounter'c 
And  when  the  hardiest  warriors  did  n 
Richard  cried, — CJiargct  and  give  no  j 
And  cried, — A  crown,  or  else  a  gloriou 
A  sceptre,  or  an  earthly  sepulchre  I 
With  this  we  charg'd  again :  but,  out 
We  bodg'd"*  again ;  as  I  have  seen  a  s 

•  2)ifaciant,  &c.]  This  lino,  fix)m  Ovid's  **E 
also  bv  Naah  in  hia  ^'Have  With  You  to  Safrot 
Up,"  &c.,  1596. 

•  Bodg'd — "]  This  is  usually  explained  to  be 
hod^d  is  the  genuine  word,  and  means  bungled. 
1598,  Sbozzi  is  translated  *'  bodges,  or  buuger-lii 
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With  bootless  labour  swim  against  the  tide, 

And  spend  her  strength  with  over-matching  waves.  lA  short  alarum^ 

Ah,  hark !  the  fatal  followers  do  pnrsue, 

And  I  am  faint,  wa^  cannot  ^y  their  fiiry : 

And  were  I  strong,  I  wotild  not  shun  their  fory  * 

The  sands  are  nmnber'd  that  make  up  my  life  I 

Here  must  I  stay,  and  here  my  life  must  end. 

Enter  Queen  MARGAnET,  Clifford,  Northumbeeland,  and  Soldiers^ 

Come,  bloody  Clifford, — rough  Northumberland. — 
I  dare  your  quenchless  fttrv  to  more  rage ; 
I  am  your  butt,  and  I  abide  your  shot. 

North.  Yield  to  our  mercy,  proud  Plantagenet. 

Clif.  Ay,  to  such  mercy  as  his  ruthless  arm. 
With  downright  payment,  show'd  unto  my  father. 
Now  Phaeton  hath  tumbled  from  his  car. 
And  made  an  evening  at  the  noontide  prick. 

York.  My  ashes,  as  the  phoenix,  may  bring  forth 
A  bird  that  will  revenge  upon  you  all : 
And  in  that  hope  I  throw  mine  eyes  to  heaven. 
Scorning  whatever  you  can  afflict  me  with. 
\Yhy  come  you  not?  what!  multitudes,  and  fear? 

Clif.  So  cowards  fight  when  they  can  fly  no  further ; 
So  doves  do  peck  the  falcon's  piercing  talons ; 
So  desperate  thieves,  all  hopeless  of  Sieir  lives, 
Breathe  out  invectives  'gainst  the  officers.  ' 

York.  0,  Clifford,  but  bethink  thee  once  again. 
And  in  thy  thought  o'er-run  my  fonner  time ; 
And,  if  thou  canst  for  blushing,  view  this  face. 
And  bite  thy  tongue,  that  slanders  him  with  cowardice, 
Whose  frown  hath  made  thee  faint  and  fly  ere  this ! 

Clif.  I  mil  not  bandv  mth  thee  word  for  word. 
But  buckle*  with  thee  blows,  twice  two  for  one.  [Draics. 

Q.  Mar.  Hold,  valiant  Clifford !  for  a  thousand  causes, 
I  would  prolong  awhile  the  traitor's  life : — 
Wrath  makes  him  deaf: — speak  thou,  Northumberland. 

North.  Hold,  Clifford !  do  not  honour  him  so  much. 
To  prick  thy  finger,  though  to  wound  his  heart : 
WTiat  valour  were  it,  when  a  cur  doth  grin. 
For  one  to  thrust  his  hand  between  his  teeth, 
When  he  might  spurn  him  with  his  foot  away  ? 
It  is  war's  prize  to  take  all  vantages ; 
And  ten  to  one  is  no  impeach  of  valour. 

lT?iej/  lay  hands  on  York,  who  struggles, 

Clif.  Ay,  ay,  so  strives  the  woodcock  with  the  gin. 

North.  So  doth  the  coney  struggle  in  the  net. 

[York  is  taken  jnisoner* 

York.  So  triumph  thieves  upon  their  conquer'd  booty ; 
So  true  men  yield,  with  robbers  so  o'ermatch'd. 

•  Buckle—]  So  "The  True  Tragedy:"  the  folios  have  "  buckler:* 
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North.  What  would  your  grace  have  done  unto  him  now  ? 

Q.  Mar.  Brave  warriors,  Clifford  and  Northumberland, 
Come,  make  him  stand  upon  this  molehill  here, 
That  raught*^  at  mountains  with  Outstretched  arms, 
Yet  parted  but  the  shadow  with  his  hand. — 
What !  was  it  you  that  would  be  England's  king  ? 
Was 't  you  that  rcvell'd  in  our  parliament. 
And  made  a  preachment  of  your  high  descent  ? 
•Where  are  your  mess^  of  sons  to  back  you  now, 
The  wanton  Edward,  and  the  lusty  George  ? 
And  where 's  that  valiant  crook-back  prodigy, 
Dicky,  your  boy,  that  with  his  grumbling  voice, 
Was  wont  to  cheer  his  dad  in  mutinies  ? 
Or,  with  the  rest,  where  is  your  darling  Rutland  ? 
Look,  York ;  I  stain'd  this  napkin  wim  the  blood 
That  valiant  Clifford,  with  his  rapier's  point, 
Made  issue  from  the  bosom  of  the  boy : 
And  if  thine  eyes  can  water  for  liis  death, 
I  give  thee  this  to  dry  thy  cheeks  withal. 
Alas,  poor  York !  but  that  I  hate  thee  deadly, 
I  should  lament  thy  miserable  state. 
Ipr'y  thee,  grieve,  to  mBke  me  meny,  York : 
Wnat,  hath  thy  fiery  heart  so  parch'd  thine  entrails, 
That  not  a  tear  can  fall  for  Rutland's  death  ? 
Why  art  thou  patient,  man?  thou  shouldst  be  mad, 
And  I,  to  make  thee  mad,  do  moct  thee  thus. 
Stamp,  rave,  and  fret,  that  I  may  sing  and  dance. 
Thou  wouldflt  be  fee'd,  I  see,  to  make  me  sport : 
York  cannot  speak,  unless  he  wear  a  cro\vn. — 
A  crown  for  York ! — and,  lords,  bow  low  to  him. — 
Hold  you  his  hands,  whilst  I  do  set  it  on. — 

[^Putting  a  paper  crown  on  his  head. 
Ay,  many,  sir,  now  looks  he  like  a  king ! 
Ay,  this  is  he  that  took  king  Heni7*s  chair ; 
And  this  is  he  was  his  adopted  heir. — 
But  how  is  it  that  great  Plantagenet 
Is  crown'd  so  soon,  and  broke  his  solemn  oath  ? 
As  I  bethink  me,  you  should  not  be  king 
Till  our  king  Henry  had  shook  hands  with  death. 
And  will  you  pale<^  your  head  in  Henry'^  <rinrv 
And  rob  his  temples  of  the  diadem, 
Now  in  his  life,  against  your  holy  oath 
O,  't  is  a  feult  too-too  unpardonable ! — 

•  Raught— ]  Beaclied^  gratped. 

*»  Your  mess  of  sons— ]  **  A  vtMs"  Mr,  Collier 
the  inns  of  Court  a  mess  consists  of  four  person 
beint,  that  dinner  for  four  was  of  old  served  in 
jiumDier.  York's  *mos8  of  sons'  consisted  of  Ed 
ilarl  of  Rutland." 

«  Tale—]  That  is,  impale.    In  **  The  True  Tn 

**  And  will  you  impale  your  head 
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OIF  with  the  cro\vn ;  and,  with  the  crown,  his  head! 
And,  whilst  we  breathe,  take  time  to  do  him  dead. 

Clif.  That  is  my  office,  for  my  father's  sake. 

Q.  Mar.  Nay,  stay ;  let 's  hear  the  orisons  be  makes. 

York.  She-wolf  of  France,  but  worse  than  wolves  of  Prance, 
Whose  tongue  more  poisons  than  the  adder's  tooth ! 
How  dll-bcsceming  is  it  in  thjr  sex 
To  triumph,  like  an  Amazoman  trull, 
Upon  their  woes,  whom  fortune  captivates : 
But  that  thy  face  is,  vizard-like,  unchanging. 
Made  impudent  with  use  of  evil  deeds, 
I  would  assay,  proud  queen,  to  make  thee  blusli : 
To  tell  thee  whence  thou  cam'st,  of  whom  deriv'd, 
Were  shame  enough  to  shame  thee,  wert  thou  not  shameless. 
Thy  father  bears  the  type*  of  king  of  Naples, 
Of  both  the  Sioils,  and  Jerusalem; 
Yet  not  so  wealthy  as  an  English  yeoman. 
Hath  that  poor  monarch  taught  thee  to  insult? 
It  needs  not,  nor  it  boots  thee  not,  proud  queen ; 
Unless  the  adage  must  be  verified, — 
That  beggars  mounted  run  their  horse  to  death. 
'T  is  beauty  that  doth  oft  make  ^vomcn  proud ; 
But  God  he  knows,  thy  share  thereof  is  small : 
'T  is  i-ii-tue  that  doth  make  them  most  admir'd ; 
The  contrary  doth  make  thee  wonder'd  at : 
'T  is  government^  that  makes  them  seem  di\dnc ; 
The  want  thereof  makes  thee  abominable : 
Thou  art  as  opposite  to  every  good, 
As  the  Antipodes  are  unto  us. 
Or  as  the  south  to  the  septentrion.*^ 
0  tiger's  heart  wrapp'd  in  a  woman's  hide ! 
How  couldst  thou  drain  the  life-blood  of  the  child, 
To  bid  the  father  wipe  his  eyes  withal. 
And  yet  be  seen  to  bear  a  woman's  face  ? 
Women  are  soft,  mild,  pitifid,  and  flexible ; 
Thou  stem,  obdurate,  flinty,  rough,  remorseless. 


•  Tlte  type — ]  Menmng  the  crown,  or  diatinguiahing  mark  of  royalty, 
•ccurs  again  in  '*  Richard  III."  Act  IV.  Sc.  4 : — 


^  _^ ^  __  _     ^  -  w  -     -      Th«  word 

occurs  again  i 

**  The  high  imperial  type  of  tliis  earth's  glory." 

And  vre  more  than  suspect  that  in  the  wcU-knowii  passage  in  **  Macbeth,"  Act  IV. 
Sc.  1  :— 

" What  is  this, 

That  risea  like  the  issue  of  a  king ; 

And  weaw  upon  his  baby-brow  the  round 

And  top  of  sovereignty  ?'" 

fop  ha.  more  misprint  for  iypej  and  that  the  poet's  lection 

" the  roimd 

And  ti/pe  of  sovereignty  ? " 

*  Government— JiMjoderationy  sel/Hicnialf  forbearance, 
■  Scptcntrion.]  The  North.    Septcntrio, 
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Bidd'st  thou  me  rage  ?  why  now  thou  hast  thy  wish : 
Wouldst  have  me  weep  ?  why  now  thou  hast  thy  will : 
For  raffing  wind  blows  up  incessant  showers, 
And  when  the  rage  allays,  the  rain  begins. 
These  te^rs  are  my  sweet  Rutland's  obsequies. 
And  every  drop  cries  vengeance  for  his  death, — 
*6ftinst  thee,  fell  Clifford, — and  thee,  felse  Frenchwoman. 

North.  Beshrew  me,  but  his  passions  move  me  so. 
That  hardlv  can  I  check  my  eyes  from  tears. 

YoBK.  That  face  of  his  the  hungry  cannibals 
Would  not  have  touch'd,  would  not  have  stain'd  with  blood: 
But  you  are  more  inhuman,  more  inexorable, — 
O,  ten  times  more, — than  tigcre  of  Hyrcania. 
See,  ruthless  queen,  a  hapless  father's  tears : 
This  cloth  thou  dipp'dst  m  blood  of  my  sweet  boy. 
And  I  with  tears  do  wash  the  blood  away. 
Keep  thou  the  napkin,  and  go  boast  of  this : 

\_He  gives  hack  Uie  handkerchief. 
And,  if  thou  tell'st  the  heavy  story  right. 
Upon  my  soul,  the  hearers  will  shed  tears ; 
Yea,  even  my  foes  will  shed  fast-falling  teal's, 
And  say, — AlaSy  it  was  a  piteous  deed/ — 
There,  take  the  crown,  and,  with  the  crown,  my  curse ; 

\_Throivvig  off  Uie paper  crowru 
And,  in  thy  need,  such  comfort  come  t^  thee, 
•  As  now  I  reap  at  thy  too  cJruel  hand ! — 
Mard-hearted  Clifford,  take  me  from  the  world ; 
My  soul  to  heaven,  my  blood  upon  your  heads ! 

North.  Had  he  been  slaughter-man  to  all  my  kin, 
I  should  not  for  my  life  but  weep  witli  him. 
To  see  how  inly  sorrow  gripes  his  soul. 

Q.  Mar.  What,  weeping-ripe,  my  lord  Northumberland  ? 
Think  but  upon  the  wrong  he  did  us  all. 
And  that  will  quickly  dry  thy  melting  tears. 

Clif.  Here 's  for  my  oath,  here 's  for  my  father's  death. 

\_Stahhing  hini, 

Q.  Mar.  And  here 's  to  right  our  gentle-hearted  king. 

\_Stdbhing  him. 

York.  Open  thy  gate  of  mercy,  gracious  God  I 
My  soul  flies  through  these  wounds  to  seek  out  thee.  [^Dies. 

Q.  Mar.  Off  with  his  head,  and  set  it  on  York  gates ; 
JSo  York  may  overlook  the  town  of  York.  IFIourish.    ExetmL 
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ACT    IL 

SCENE  I. — A  Plain  near  Mortimer^s  Cross,  in  Herefordshire. 

Drums.    Enter  Edward  and  Richard,  with  their  Forces  marching. 

Edw.  J.  wonder,  how  our  prmeely  father  'scap'd ; 
Or  whether  he  be  'seap'd  away  or  no 
From  Clifford's  and  Northumberland's  pursuit ; 
Had  he  been  ta'en,  we  should  have  heard  the  news ; 
Had  he  been  slain,  we  should  have  heard  the  news ; 
Or,  had  he  'scap'd,  methinks  we  should  have  heard 
The  happy  tidings  of  his  good  escape. — 
How  fares  my  brother?  why  is  he  so  sad? 

Rich.  I  cannot  joy,  until  I  be  resolv'd 
Where  our  right  valiant  father  is  become. 
I  saw  him  in  the  battle  range  about, 
And  watch'd  him  how  he  singled  Clifford  forth, 
Methought  he  bore  him  in  the  thickest  troop 
As  doth  a  lion  in  a  herd  of  neat : 
Or  as  a  bear,  encompass'd  round  with  dogs, — 
Who  having  pinch'd  a  few,  and  made  them  cry, 
The  rest  stand  all  aloof,  and  bark  at  him. 
So  far'd  our  father  with  his  enemies ; 
So  fled  his  enemies  my  warlike  father ; 
Methinks  'tis  prize "^  enough  to  be  his  son. — 
See  how  the  morning  opes  her  golden  gates, 
And  takes  her  farewell  of  the  glorious  sun ! 
How  well  resembles  it  the  prime  of  youth, 
Trimm'd  like  a  younker,  prancing  to  his  love ! 

Edw.  Dazzle  mine  eyes,  or  do  I  see  three  suns?^ 

Rich.  Three  glorious  suns,  each  one  a  perfect  sun: 
Not  separated  with  the  racking  clouds, 
But  sever'd  in  a  pale  clear-shining  sky. 
See,  see  I  they  jom,  embrace,  and  seem  to  kiss, 
As  if  they  vow'd  some  league  inviolable : 
Now  are  they  but  one  lamp,  one  light,  one  sun ! 
In  this  the  heaven  figures  some  event. 

Edw.  'T  is  wondrous  strange,  the  like  yet  never  heard  of. 
I  think  it  cites  us,  brother,  to  the  field, — 
That  we,  the  sons  of  brave  Plantagenet, 
Each  one  already  blazing  by  our  meeds,^ 

•  Prize  enough— '\  That  is,  privilegt  enough.    So  in  So.  4 : — 
**  It  is  war's  prize  to  take  all  yantages." 

^  Do  I  tee  three  suns  ?1  So  in  Holinshed : — '*  —  at  which  tpio  the  eon  (m  some 
write)  appeared  to  the  Earle  of  March  like  three  eunnes^  and  sodainely  ioyned  altogithcr 
in  one,  nppon  whiche  sight  hce  tooke  suche  courage,  that  he  fiercely  setting  on  hia 
<!nerayes  put  them  to  flight;  and  for  this  cause  menne  ymagined  that  he  gaye  the  suik 
in  his  full  bryghtnesse  for  his  badge  of  cognizance." 

«  Our  meeds,—]  Our  deeerte,  our  inerite. 
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Should,  notwithstanding,  join  our  lights  together, 
And  over^hine  the  earth,  as  this  the  world. 
Whate'er  it  bodes,  henceforward  will  I  bear 
Upon  my  target  three  fair  shining  suns. 

Rich.  Nay,  bear  three  daughters : — ^by  your  leave  I  speak  itf 
You  lore  the  breeder  better  than  the  male. 

Enter  a  Messenger. 

But  what  art  thou,  whose  heavy  looks  foretell 
Some  dreadful  story  hanging  on  thy  tongue  ? 

Mess.  Ah,  one  that  was  a  woefid  looker  on, 
AVhenas  the  noble  duke  of  York  was  slain. 
Your  princely  father  and  my  loving  lord! 

Edw.  0,  speak  no  more !  for  I  have  heard  too  mucL 

Rich.  Say  how  he  died,  for  I  wDl  hear  it  alL 

Mess.  Environed  he  was  with  many  foes ; 
And  stood  against  them  as  the  hope  of  Troy 
Against  the  Greeks  that  would  have  enter'd  Troy, 
But  Hercules  himself  must  yield  to  odds ; 
And  many  strokes,  though  vnth  a  little  axe, 
Hew  down  and  fell  the  hardest-timbered  oak. 
By  muny  hands  your  father  was  subdu'd ; 
But  only  slaughtered  by  the  ireful  arm 
Of  unrelenting  Clifford,  and  the  queen,— 
Who  crown'd  the  gracious  duke  in  high  despite ; 
Laugh'd  in  his  face ;  and,  when  with  grief  he  wept. 
The  ruthless  queen  gave  him  to  dry  his  cheeks, 
A  napkin  steeped  in  the  harmless  blood 
Of  sweet  young  Rutland,  by  rough  Clifford  slain : 
And,  after  many  scorns,  many  foul  taunts. 
They  took  his  head,  and  on  tiie  gates  of  York 
They  set  the  same ;  and  there  it  doth  remain. 
The  saddest  spectacle  that  e'er  I  view'd. 

Edw.  Sweet  duke  of  York,  our  prop  to  lean  upon, — 
Now  thou  art  gone,  we  have  no  staff,  no  stay ! — 
0  Clifford,  boist'rous  Clifford,  thou  hast  slain 
The  flower  of  Europe  for  his.  chivalry ; 
And  treacherously  hast  thou  vanquish'd  him. 
For,  hand  to  hand,  he  would  have  vanquish'd  thee  I — 
Now  my  soul's  palace  is  become,  a  prison : 
Ah,  would  she  break  from  hence,  that  this  my  body 
Might  in  the  ground  be  closed  up  in  rest ! 
For  never  henceforth  shall  I  joy  again, 
NeveF,  0  never,  shall  I  see  more  joy ! 

Rich.  I  cannot  weep ;  for  all  my  body^s  moisture 
Scarce  serves  to  quench  my  fumace-buniing  heart : 
Nor  can  my  tongue  unload  my  heart's  great  burden ; 
For  self-same  wind  that  I  should  speak  withal. 
Is  kindling  coals  that  fire  all  my  breast. 
And  bum  me  up  with  flames,  that  tears  would  quench. 
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To  weep,  is  to  make  less  the  depth  of  grief : 
Tears,  then,  for  babes ;  blows  and  revenge  for  me ! — 
Richflid,  I  bear  thy  name,  I  *11  venge  thy  deaths 
Or  die  renowned  by  attempting  it. 

Edw.  His  name  that  valiant  dnke  hath  left  with  thee ; 
His  dukedom  and  his  chair  with  me  is  left. 

Rich.  Nay,  if  thou  be  that  princelv  eagle's  bird, 
Show  thy  descent  by  gazing  'gainst  the  sun :  (l) 
For  chair  and  dukedom,  tl^one  and  kingdom,  say 
Either  that  is  thine,  or  else  thou  wert  not  his. 

March.    Enter  Wabwiok  mid  Montagub,  mth  Forces. 

Wae.  How  now,  Mr  lords !  what  fare  ?  what  news  abroad  ? 

Rich.  Great  lord  of  Warwick,  if  we  should  recount 
Our  baleful  news,  and  at  each  word's  deliverance, 
Stab  poniards  in  our  flesh  till  all  were  told. 
The  words  would  add  more  anguish  than  the  wounds. 

0  valiant  lord,  the  duke  of  York  is  slain ! 

Edw.  0  Warwick  I  Warwick !  that  Plantagenet, 
Which  held  thee  dearly  as  his  soul's  redemption 
Is  by  the  stem  lord  CfiflPord  done  to  death. 

Wab.  Ten  days  ago  I  drown'd  these  news  in  tears ; 
And  now,  to  add  more  measure  to  your  wpes, 

1  come  to  tell  you  things  sith  then  befall'n. 
After  the  bloody  fray  at  Wakefield  fought. 
Where  your  brave  fether  bfeath'd  his  latest  gasp, 
Tidings,  as  swiftly  as  the  posts  could  run. 
Were  brought  me  of  your  loss  and  his  depart. 

I,  then  in  London,  keeper  of  the  king, 
Mustefd  my  soldiers,  gather^  flocks  of  friends, 
And  very  well  appointed,,  as  I  thought,** 
March'd  toward  Saint  Alban's  to  intercept  the  queen. 
Bearing  the  king  in  my  behalf  along : 
For  by  my  scoute  I  was  advertised. 
That  she  was  coming  with  a  full  intent 
To  dash  our  laAe  decree  in  parliament. 
Touching  king  Henry's  oath,  and  your  succession. 
Short  tale  to  make, — ^we  at  Saint  Alban's  met. 
Our  battles  join'd,  and  both  sides  fiercely  fought : 
But  whether  t  was  the  coldness  of  the  lang. 
Who  look'd  fall  gently  on  his  warlike  queen. 
That  robb'd  my  soldiers  of  their  heated  spleen. 
Or  whether  'twas  report  of  her  success. 
Or  more  than  common  fear  of  ClifFbrd's  rigour, 
Who  thunders  to  his  captives — blood  and  deaths 
I  cannot  judge :  but,  to  conclude  with  truth. 
Their  weapcms  like  to  lightning  came  and  went ; 
Our  soldiers' — like  the  night-owl's  lazy  flight, 

•  And  very  well  appointed,  aa  I  thought,—]  Thia  line,  which  ia  found  only  in  **The 
Tnio  Trageay,"  appeara  to  hare  been  inadvertently  omitted  in  the  folio  1623. 
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Or  like  a  lazv  thresher*  with  a  flail, — 
Fell  gently  down,  as  if  they  stmck  their  Mend& 
I  ch^d  tbem  up  with  jn^oe  of  our  cause, 
With  promise  of  high  pay  and  great  rewards ; 
But  aU  in  Tain ;  they  had  no  heart  to  fight, 
And  we,  in  them,  no  hope  to  win  the  day. 
So  that  we  fled:  tlie  king  unto  the  queen ; 
Lord  (Jeorge  your  brother,  Norfolk,  and  myself 
In  haste,  post-haste,  are  come  to  join  with  you  5 
For  in  the  marches  here,  we  heard  you  were, 
Making  another  head  to  fight  again. 

Edw.  Where  is  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  gentle  Warwick  ? 
And  when  came  George  from  Burgundy  to  England  ? 

Wab.  Some  six  miles  off  the  diSce  is  with  the  soldiers: 
And  for  your  brother,  he  was  lately  sent 
From  your  kind  auni^  duchess  of  Burgundy, 
With  aid  of  soldiers  to  this  needful  war. 

Rich.  T  was  odds,  belike,  when  valiant  Warwick  fled : 
Oft  have  I  heard  his  praises  in  pursuit. 
But  ne'er  tiU  now,  his  scandal  of  retire. 

War.  Nor  now  my  scandal^  Richard,  dost  thou  hear ; 
For  thou  shalt  know  this  strong  right  hand  of  mine 
Can  pluck  the  diadem  fix>m  feint  Hennas  head, 
And  wring  the  awful  sceptre  from  his  nst,  . 
Were  he  as  femious  and  as  bold  in  war. 
As  he  is  fam*d  fbr  mildness,  peace,  and  prayer. 

Rich.  I  know  it  well,  lord  Warwick :  blame  me  not ; 
'T  is  love  I  bear  thy  glories  makes  me  speak. 
But,  in  this  troublous  time  what 's  to  be  done  ? 
Shall  we  go  throw  away  our  coats  of  steel. 
And  wrap  our  bodies  in  black  mourning  gowns, 
Numbering  our  Ave-Maries  with  our  bSwis  ? 
Or  shall  we  on  the  helmets  of  our  fi)es 
Tell  our  devotion  with  revengeM  arms  ? 
If  for  the  last,  say — Ay,  and  to  it,  lords. 

Wab.  Why,  therefore  Warwick  came  to  seek  you  out ; 
And  therefore  comes  my  brother  Montague. 
Attend  me,  lords.    TOie  proud  insulting  queen, 
With  Clifford  and  the  haught  Northumberlani 
And  of  their  feather,  many  more*  proud  birds. 
Have  wrought  the  easy-melting  king  like  wax. 
He  swore  consent  to  your  succession. 
His  oath  enrolled  in  the  parliament ; 
And  now  to  London  all  tiie  crew  are  gone. 
To  firustrate  both  his  oath,  and  what  beside , 
May  make  against  the  house  of  Lancaster. 


(•)  Old  text,  moe, 

•  Or  like  a  lazy  thresher—']  The  repetition  of  lazy  was  no  doubt  an  error  of  the 
transcriber  or  oompoaitor.  In  "The  True  Tragedy"  we  have— *' Or  like  mh  idle 
thresher,"  &c. 
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Their  power,  I  think,  is  thirty  thousand  strong : 
Now,  if  the  help  of  Norfolk  and  myself 
With  all  the  friends  that  thou,  brave' earl  of  March, 
Amongst  the  loving  Welshmen  canst  procure, 
Will  but  amount  to  five  and  twenty  thousand, 
Whv,  Via!  to  London  will  we  inarch  amain  ;* 
Ana  once  again  bestride  our  foai^ing  steeds. 
And  once  again  cry — Charge!  upon  our  foes, 
But  never  once  again  turn  back,  and  fly. 

Rich.  Av,  now  methinks  I  hear  great  Warwick  speak: 
Ne'er  may  he  live  to  see  a  sunshine  day, 
That  cries — ReHre,  if  Warwick  bid  him  stajr, 

Edw.  Lord  Warwick,  on  thy  shoulder  will  I  lean ; 
And  when  thou  fall'st^  (as  God  fbrbid  the  hour!) 
Must  Edward  fall,  which  pril  heaven  forefend ! 

Wae.  No  longer  earl  of  March,  but  duke  of  York ; 
The  next  degree  is  England's  royal  throne : 
For  king  of  England  shalt  thou  be  proclaim'd 
In  everj'  borough  as  we  pass  along ; 
And  he  that  throws  not  up  his  cap  for  joy, 
ShaU  for  the  fault  make  forfeit  of  his  head. 
King  Edward, — valiant  Richard, — Montague, — 
Stay  we  no  longer  dreaming  of  renown, 
But  sound  the  trumpets,  and  about  our  task. 

Rich.  Then,  Clifford,  were  thy  heart  as  hard  as  steel 
(As  thou  hast  shown  it  flinty  by  thy  deeds), 
I  come  topierce  it,— or  to  give  thee  mine. 

Edw.  Then  strike  up,  drums ;— God  and  Saint  George,  for  us  I 

Enter  a  Messenger. 

War.  How  now  I  what  news  ? 

Mess.  The  duke  of  Norfolk  sends  you  word  by  me. 
The  queen  is  coining  with  a  puissant  host ; 
And  craves  your  company  for  speedy  counseL 

War.  Why  then  it  sorts:  brave  warriors,  let's  away.         [Exeunt. 

SCENE  U.— Be/ore  York. 

Enter  King  Henry,  Queen  Margaret,  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
Clifford,  and  Northumberland,  mth  Forces. 

Q.  Mar,  Welcome,  my  lord,  to  this  brave  town  of  Yo^V 
Yonder  *s  the  head  of  tiiat  arch-enemy, 
That  sought  to  be  encompass'd  with  your  crown : 
Doth  not  the  object  cheer  your  heart,  my  lord  ? 

K  Hen.  Ay,  as  the  rocks  cheer  them  that  fear  their  wreck  ;— 

•  JThi^,  Via!  to  London  wiUfffefnarehtmun;]  The  word  **  amain"  is  reBtored  from 
**  The  True  Tragedy."    It  probably  dropped  out  of  the  folio  at  Dress.         ,,    ,  _^ 

t  JFhen  thou  fall^st,  &c.]  JW^rt,  which  aeems  called  for  V  tho— "Must  Edwanl 
falV'—oi  the  Pucceedinjg  line,  was  an  emendation  by  Malone;  the  foUo  1623  reailmi; 
faW$ty  and  '* The  TrueTragedy"  faintt, 
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To  Bee  this  sight,  it  irks  my  very  soul. — 
Withhold  revenge,  dear  Qod !  't  is  not  my  feult, 
N^ot  wittingly  have  I  infringed  my  vow. 

Clip.  My  gracious  liege,  this  too  much  lenity 
And  harmful  pity  must  be  laid  aside. 
To  whom  do  uons  cast  their  gentle  looks? 
Kot  to  the  beast  that  would  usurp  their  den. 
Whose  hand  is  that  the  forest  bear  doth  lick  ? 
Kot  his  that  spoils  her  young  before  her  fece. 
Who  'scapes  the  lurking  serpent's  mortal  sting  r 
Not  he  that  sets  his  foot  upon  her  back. 
The  smallest  worm  will  turn  being  trodden  on ; 
And  doves  will  peck  in  safeguard  of  their  brood 
Ambitious  York  did  level  at  thy  crown, 
Thou  smiling,  while  he  knit  his  angry  brows : 
He,  but  a  duke,  would  have  his  son  a  king, 
And  raise  his  issue,  like  a  loving  sire ; 
Thou,  being  a  king,  bless'd  with  a  goodly  son. 
Didst  yield  consent  to  disinherit  him, 
"Which  argued  thee  a  most  unloving  father. 
Unreasonable  creatures  feed  their  young ; 
And  though  man's  face  be  fearftil  to  their  eyes. 
Yet,  in  protection  of  their  tender  ones, 
Who  hath  not  seen  them  (even  with  those  wings 
/Which  sometime  they  have  us'd  with  fearful  flight). 
Make  war  with  him  that  climb'd  xmto  their  nesl, 
OfPring  their  own  lives  in  their  young's  defence  ? 
For  shame,  mj  liege,  make  them  your  precedent ! 
Were  it  not  pity  that  this  goodly  bov 
Should  lose  his  birthright  by  his  fether's  fault, 
And  long  hereafter  say  unto  his  child, — 
What  my  great-grandfather  and  grandeire  got^ 
My  careless  father  fmdly  gave  atmyl 
Ah,  what  a  shame  were  this !    Look  on  the  boy ; 
And  let  his  manly  face,  which  promiseth 
Successful  fortune,  steel  thy  melting  heart. 
To  hold  thine  own,  and  leave  thine  own  with  him. 

K.  Hen.  Full  well  hath  Clifford  play'd  the  orator 
Inferring  arguments  of  mighty  force. 
But,  Clifford,  tell  me,  didst  thou  never  hear 
That  things  ill  got  had  ever  bad  success  ? 
And  happy  always  was  it  for  that  son. 
Whose  father  for  his  hoarding  went  to  hell?  (2) 
I  '11  leave  my  son  my  virtuous  deeds  behind ; 
And  would  my  father  had  left  me  no  more ! 
For  all  the  rest  is  held  at  such  a  rate. 
Ah  brings  a  thousand-fold  more  care  to  keep, 
Than  in  possession  any  lot  of  pleasure. — 
Ah,  cousm  York !  would  thy  best  friends  did  know 
How  it  doth  grieve  me  that  thy  head  is  here ! 

Q.  Mar.  My  lord,  cheer  up  your  spirits ;  our  foes  are  nign^ 
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And  this  soft  coTu^e*  makes  your  followers  faint. 
You  promis'd  knighthood  to  our  forward  son ; 
Unsheathe  your  sword,  and  dub  him  presently. — 
Edward,  kneel  down. 

K.  Hen.  Edward  Plantagenet,  arise  a  knight; 
And  learn  this  lesson, — draw  thv  sword  in  right. 

Prince.  My  gracious  father,  by  your  kingly  leave, 
I  *11  draw  it  as  Apparent  to  the  crown. 
And  in  that  quarrel  use  it  to  the  death. 

Clip.  Why,  that  is  spoken  like  a  toward  prince. 

^ier  a  Messenger. 

Mess.  Royal  commanders,  be  in  readiness ; 
For,  with  a  band  of  thirty  thousand  men, 

Comes  Warwick,  backing  of  the  duke  of  York :  ** 

And  in  the  towns,  as  they  do  march  along. 
Proclaims  him  king,  and  many  fly  to  him : 
Darraign  •»  your  battle,  for  they  are  at  hand. 

Clif.  I  would  your  highness  would  depart  the  field ; 
The  oueen  hath  best  success  when  you  are  absent.  (3) 

Q.  Mar.  Ay-,  good  my  lord,  and  leave  us  to  our  fortune. 

K.  Hen.  Why,  that's  my  fortune  too ;  therefore  I  '11  stay. 

North.  Be  it  with  resolution,  then,  to  fight. 

Prince.  My  royal  father,  cheer  these  noble  lords. 
And  hearten  those  that  fight  in  vour  defence : 
Unsheathe  your  sword,  good  fatner;  ,cry.  Saint  Oeorge! 

March.    Enter  Edward,  George,  Richard,  Warwick,  Norfolk, 
Montague,  and  Soldiers. 

Edw.  Now,  perjur'd  Henry !  wilt  thou  kneel  for  grace. 
And  set  thy  diadem  upon  my  head ; 
Or  bide  the  mortal  fortune  of  the  field  ? 

Q.  Mar.  Go,  rate  thy  minions,  proud  insulting  boy ! 
Becomes  it  tiiee  to  be  tiius  bold  in  terms 
Before  thy  sovereign  and  thy  lawful  king ! 

Edw.  I  am  his  king,  and  he  should  bow  his  knee ; 
I  was  adopted  heir  by  his  consent : 
Since  when,*  his  oath  is  broke ;  for,  as  I  hear. 
You  that  are  king,  though  he  do  wear  the  crown, 
Have  caus'd  him,  by  new  act  of  parliament, 
To  blot  out  me,  and  put  his  own  son  in. 

Clif.  And  reason  too ; 
Who  should  succeed  the  father  but  the  son  ? 

Rich.  Are  you  there,  butcher? — 0, 1  cannot  speak  I 

•  And  this  soft  courage—]  Mason  and  Mr.  Collier's  annotator  would  read  carriage  for 
eouraae:  but  couraae  here  means  mettle^  hearty  spirit, 

»»  Darraign—]  Tmt  is,  boldlu  prepare. 

e  Since  when,  &c.]  From  this  point  the  speech,  both  in  "  The  True  Tragedy,"  and 
in  the  folio,  1623,  is  assigned  to  Clarence,  except  that  in  the  former  the  last  line  reads : — 

"  To  blot  our  brother  outf'*  &c 
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Clip.  Ay,  crook-back ;  here  I  stand  to  answer  thee. 
Or  any  he  the  proudest  of  thy  sort. 

Rich.  'T  was  you  that  kilVd  young  Rutland,  was  it  not  ? 

Clif.  Ay,  and  old  York,  and  yet  not  satisfied. 

Rich.  For  God's  sake,  lords,  give  signal  to  the  fight. 

War,  What  sa/st  thou,  Henry :  wilt  thou  yield  the  crown? 

Q.  Mar.  Why,  how  now,  long-tongu'd  Warwick!  dare  you  speak? 
When  you  and  I  met  at  Saint  Alban's  last^ 
Your  legs  did  better  service  than  your  hands. 

War.  Then  't  was  my  turn  to  fly,  and  now  't  is  thine. 

Clif.  You  said  so  much  before,  and  yet  you  fled. 

War.  T  was  not  your  valour,  Clifford,  drove  me  thence. 

North.  No,  nor  your  manhood  that  durst  make  you  stay. 

Rich.  Northumberland,  I  hold  thee  reverently ; — 
Break  off  the  parley ;  for  scarce  I  can  refrain 
The  execution  of  my  big-swoln  heart 
Upon  that  Clifford,  that  cruel  child-killer. 

Clif.  I  slew  thy  fiither,— calPst  thou  him  a  child? 

Rich.  Ay,  like  a  dastard,  and  a  treacherous  coward. 
As  thou  diost  kill  our  tender  brother,  Rutland ; 
But  ere  sunset  I  'U  make  thee  curse  the  deed. 

K.  Hen.  Have  done  with  words,  my  lords,  and  hear  me  speak. 

Q.  Mar.  Defy  them,  then,  or  else  hold  close  thy  lips. 

K.  Hen.  I  pr'vthee,  give  no  limits  to  my  tongue: 
I  am  a  king,  ana  privileg'd  to  speak. 

Clif.  My  liege,  the  wound  that  bred  this  meeting  here 
Cannot  be  cur'd  by  words ;  therefore  be  still. 

Rich.  Then,  executioner,  unsheathe  thy  sword ; 
Bv  Him  that  made  us  aU,  I  am  resolv'd. 
That  Clifford's  manhood  lies  upon  his  tongue. 

Edw.  Say,  Henry,  shall  I  have  my  right  or  no  ? 
A  thousand  men  have  broke  their  fasts  to-day. 
That  ne'er  shall  dine  unless  thou  yield  the  crown. 

War.  If  thou  deny,  their  blood  upon  thy  head ; 
For  York  in  justice  puts  his  armour  on. 

Prince.  If  that  be  right  which  Warwick  says  is  right, 
There  is  no  wrong,  but  everything  is  right. 

Rich.  Whoever  got  thee,*  there  thy  mother  stands ; 
For,  well  I  wot,  thou  hast  thy  mother's  tongue. 

Q.  Mar.  But  thou  art  neither  like  thy  sire  nor  dam ; 
But  like  a  foul  mis-shapen  stigmatic,** 
Mark'd  by  the  destinies  to  be  avoided, 
As  venom  toads,  or  lizards*  dreadful  stings. 

Rich.  Iron  of  Naples  hid  with  English  gilt, 
Whose  father  bears  the  title  of  a  king 
(As  if  a  channel  <^  should  be  call'd  the  sea), 

•  Whoever  got  thee^  &o.]  This  speech  in  the  folioe  has  the  prefix  War,,  but  in  *'  The 
True  Tragedy    it  is  rightly  giyen  to  Richard. 
»»  Stigmatic, — ^]  See  note  (•),  p.  461. 
«  Channel—]  That  is,  kennel.    Thus  in  Marlowe's  "  Edward  II.*'— 

**  Here 's  ehannel'V titer,  as  our  charge  is  giren." 
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Sham'st  thou  not,  knowing  whence  thou  are  extranght, 
To  let  thy  tongue  detect*  thy  base-bom  heart? 

Edw.  a  wisp  of  straw**  were  worth  a  thousand  crowns, 
To  make  this  shameless  callet  know  herself. — 
Helen  of  Greece  was  &irer  far  than  thou, 
Although  thy  husband  may  be  Menelaus ; 
And  ne'er  was  Agamemnon's  brother  wrong'd 
B^  that  false  woman,  as  this  king  by  thee. 
His  fether  reveU'd  in  the  heart  of  Irance, 
And  tam'd  the  king,  and  made  the  dauphin  stoop ; 
And,  had  he  match'd  according  to  his  state, 
He  might  have  kept  that  glory  to  this  day ; 
But  when  he  took  a  beggar  to  his  bed. 
And  grac'd  thy  poor  sire  with  his  bridal-day, 
Even  then  that  sunshine  brew'd  a  shower  for  him, 
That  wash'd  his  father's  fortunes  forth  of  France, 
And  heap'd  sedition  on  his  crown  at  home. 
For  what  hath  broach'd  this  tumult  but  thy  pride  ? 
Hadst  thou  been  meek,  our  title  still  had  slept, 
And  we,  in  pity  of  the  gentle  king, 
Had  slipp'd  our  claim  xmtil  another  age. 

Geo.  !Dut  when  we  saw  our  sunshine  made  thy  spring, 
And  that  thy  summer  bred  us  no  increase, 
We  set  the  axe  to  thy  usurping  root ; 
And  though  the  edge  hath  something  hit  ourselves. 
Yet,  know  thou,  since  we  have  begun  to  strike, 
We  'U  never  leave  till  we  have  hewn  thee  down. 
Or  bath'd  thy  ^wing  with  our  heated  bloods. 

Edw.  And,  m  this  resolution,  I  defy  thee ; 
Not  willing  any  longer  conference. 
Since  thou  deniest*  the  gentle  king  to  speak. — 
Sound  trumpets ! — Let  our  bloody  colours  wave ! — 
And  either  victory,  or  else  a  grav6. 

Q.  Mab.  Stay,  Edward,— 

Edw.  No,  wrangling  woman,  we  '11  no  longer  stay ; 
These  words  wiU  cost  ten  thousand  Hves  this  day.  {^Exeufit 

(•)  First  folio,  <fo«t«r«/. 

•  Detect—]  SuhibiL  tUtplay. 

k  A  wisp  of  straw— J  Firom  several  passages  in  the  old  writers,  it  would  appear  that 
one  punishment  for  a  scold  was  to  crown  her  with  a  wisp  of  $trauf.  Thus  in  **  A 
Dialogue  between  John  and  Jone,  Striving  who  shall  Wear  the  Breeches,"— Pleasures 
of  Poetry,  bL  L  no  date  (quoted  by  Malone)  :— 

'*  And  make  me  promise,  never  more 
That  thou  shaft  mind  to  beat  me ; 
For  feare  thou  toeort  the  witpef  good  wife." 
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SCENE  III.— Jl  Field  of  Battle  between  Towton  and  Saxton,  in 

Yorkshire.  (4) 

Alarums:  Excursions.    Enter  Wabmick. 

War.  Porespent  with  toil,  as  ruimers  with  a  race, 
I  lay  me  down  a  little  while  to  breathe ; 
For  strokes  receiv'd,  and  many  blows  repaid, 
Have  robb'd  my  strong-knit  smews  of  their  strength, 
And,  spite  of  spite,  needs  must  I  rest  awhile. 

Enter  Edwabd,  running. 

Edw.  Smile,  gentle  heaven !  or  strike,  ungentle  death ! 
For  this  world  frowns,  and  Edward's  sun  is  clouded. 
Wab.  How  now,  my  lord  I  what  hap  ?  what  hope  of  good  ? 

Enter  George. 

Geo.  Our  hap  is  loss,  our  hope  but  sad  despair ; 
Our  ranks  are  broke,  and  ruin  follows  us : 
What  counsel  give  you?  whither  shall  we  fly? 

Edw.  Bootless  is  flight, — ^they  follow  us  with  wings  5 
And  weak  we  are,  and  cannot  shun  pursuit. 

Enter  Richard. 

Rich.  Ah,  Warwick,  whjr  hast  thou  withdrawn  thyself? 
Thy  brother's  blood  the  thirsty  earth  hath  drunk, 
Broach'd  with  the  steely  point  of  Clifford's  lance  5 
And,  in  the  very  pangs  of  death,  he  cried, — 
Like  to  a  dismd  clangor  heard  from  far, — 
Warwick,  revenge/  brother,  revenge  my  death/ 
So  underneath  the  belly  of  their  steeds, 
That  stain'd  their  fetlocks  in  his  smokihg  blood, 
The  noble  gentleman  gave  up  the  ghost. 

War.  Then-let  the  earth  be  dnmken  with  our  blood: 
I  '11  kill  my  horse,  because  I  will  not  fly. 
Why  stand,  we  like  soft-hearted  women  here. 
Wailing  our  losses,  whiles  the  foe  doth  rage ; 
And  look  upon,  as  if  the  tragedy 
Were  pla/d  in  jest  by  counterfeiting  actors  ? 
Here  on  my  knee  I  vow  to  God  above, 
I  '11  never  pause  again,  never  stand  still. 
Tin  either  death  hath  clos'd  these  eyes  of  mine, 
Or  fortune  ^^o.  me  measure  of  revenge ! 

Edw.  0  Warwick,  I  do  bend  my  knee  with  thine ; 
And  in  this  vow  do  chain  my  soul  to  thine ! — 
And,  ere  my  knee  rise  from  the  earth's  cold  face, 
I  throw  my  hands,  mine  eyes,  my  heart  to  thee. 
Thou  settOT-up  and  plucker-down  of  kings, — 
Beseeching  thee,  if  with  thy  will  it  stands. 
That  to  my  foes  this  body  must  be  prey, — 
Yet  that  tny  brazen  gates  of  heaven  may  ope, 
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And  give  sweet  passage  to  my.  sinfdl  soul ! — 
Now,  lords,  take  leave  until  we  meet  again, 
Where'er  it  be,  in  heaven  or  in  earth. 

Rich.  Brottier,  give  me  thy  hand , — and,  gentle  Warwick, 
Let  me  embrace  thee  in  my  weary  arms : 
I,  that  did  never  weep,  now  melt  with  woe,  ' 

That  winter  should  cut  off  our  spring-time  so. 

Wab.  Away,  away  I    Once  more,  sweet  lords,  farewell. 

Geo.  Yet  let  us  «dl  together  to  our  troops. 
And  give  them  leave  to  fly  that  will  not  stay ; 
And  call  them  pillars  that  will  stand  to  us  5 
And,  if  we  thrive,  promise  them  such  rewards 
As  victors  wear  at  the  Olympian  games : 
This  majr  plant  courage  in  their  quailing  breasts ; 
For  yet  is  nope  of  life  and  victory. — 
Foreslow  no  longer,  make  we  hence  amain.  lExeunL 

SCENE  lY. --Another  part  of  the  Field. 

Excursions.     Enter  Richard  and  Clifford. 

Rich.  Now,  Clifford,  I  have  singled  thee  alone : 
Suppose  this  arm  is  for  the  duke  of  York, 
And  tliis  for  Rutland ;  both  bound  to  revenge, 
Wert  thou  environed  with  a  brazen  wall. 

Clif.  Now,  Richard,  I  am  with  thee  here  alone : 
This  is  the  hand  that  stabb'd  thy  father  York ; 
And  this  the  hand  that  slew  thy  brother  Rutland ; 
And  here 's  the  heart  that  triumphs  in  their  death. 
And  cheers  these  hands  that  slew  thy  sire  and  brother, 
To  execute  the  like  upon  thyself; 
And  so,  have  at  thee ! 

[They  fight.    'Warwick  enters ;  Cuvfotld  flies. 

Rich.  Nay,  Warwick,  single  out  some  other  chase ; 
For  I  myself  will  hunt  this  wolf  to  death.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  Y.— Another  part  of  the  Field. 

Alarum.    Enter  King  Henry. 

K  Hen.  This  battle  fares  like  to  the  morning's  war, 
When  dying  clouds  contend  with  growing  light, 
What  time  the  shepherd,  blowing  of  his  naik, 
Can  neither  call  it  perfect  day  nor  night. 
Now  sways  it  this  way,  like  a  mighty  sea 
Forced  by  the  tide  to  combat  with  the  wind ; 
Now  sways  it  that  way,  like  the  self-same  sea 
Forc'd  to  retire  by  fu^  of  the  wind : 
Sometime  the  flood  prevails,  and  then  the  wind ; 
Now,  one  the  better,  then,  another  best ; 
Both  tugging  to  be  victors,  breast  to  breast, 
Yet  neitner  conqueror  nor  conquered : 
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So  is  the  equal  poise  of  this  fell  war. 

Here  on  this  molehill  will  I  sit  me  down. 

To  whom  God  will,  there  be  the  victory ! 

For  Margaret  my  queen,  and  CliflTord  too, 

Have  chid  me  worn  the  battle ;  swearing  both, 

They  prosper  best  of  all  when  I  am  thence. 

Would  I  were  dead!  if  God's  good  will  were  soi 

For  what  is  in  this  world  but  grief  and  woe,? 

0  God !  methinks  it  were  a  happy  life 

To  be  no  better  than  a  homely  swain ; 

To  sit  upon  a  hill,  as  I  do  now. 

To  carve  out  dials  quaintly,  point  by  point, 

Thereby  to  see  the  minutes  how  they  run, — 

How  many  make  the  hour  full  complete ; 

How  many  hours  bring  about  the  day; 

How  many  days  will  finish  up  the  year; 

How  many  years  a  mortal  man  may  live. 

When  this  is  known,  then  to  divide  the  times, — 

So  many  hours  must  I  tend  my  flock; 

So  many  hours  must  I  take  my  rest ; 

So  many  hours  must  I  contemplate ; 

So  many  hours  must  I  sport  myself; 

So  many  days  my  ewes  have  been  with  young ; 

So  many  weeks  ere  the  poor  fools  will  yean ; 

So  many  years*  ere  I  shall  shear  the  fleece : 

So  minutes,  hours,  days,  months,  and  years, 

Pass*d  over  to  the  end  tiiey  were  created, 

Would  bring  white  hairs  unto  a  quiet  grave. 

Ah,  what  a  life  were  this  I  how  sweet  I  how  lovely ! 

Gives  not  the  hawthorn-bush  a  sweeter  shade 

To  shepherds,  looking  on  their  silly  sheep. 

Than  doth  a  rich  embroider'd  canopy 

To  kings,  that  fear  their  subjects'  treachery? 

0,  yes,  it  doth ;  a  thousand-fold,  it  doth ! 

And  to  conclude, — the  shepherd's  homely  curds. 

His  cold  thin  drink  out  of  his  leather  bottle. 

His  wonted  sleep  under  a  fresh  tree's  shade, 

All  which  secure  and  sweetly  he  enjoys, 

Is  far  beyond  a  prince's  delicates, 

His  viands  sparkling  in  a  golden  cup. 

His  body  couched  in  a  curious  bed. 

When  care,  mistrust,  and  treason  wait  on  him. 

Alarum,   Enter  a  Son  that  hath  killed  his  Father,  bringing  in  the  hoig. 

Son.  Ill  blows  the  wind  that  profits  nobody. — 
This  man,  whom  hand  to  hand  I  slew  in  fight, 
May  be  possessed  with  some  store  of  crowns : 

»  So  many  yean— 1  Rowe  altered  yeiira  to  manihs,  and  Mr.  Collier's  aimotator  nukes 
the  same  change.  Malone  expMna  years  to  mean— "The  years  which  must  elapse 
between  the  time  of  the  yeaning  of  the  ewes,  and  the  lambs  arrlTing  to  such  a  state  as 
to  admit  of  being  shorn  " 
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And  I,  that  haply  take  them  from  him  now, 
May  yet  ere  night  yield  both  my  life  and  them 
To  some  man  else,  as  this  dead  man  doth  me. — 
Who  '8  this  ?— 0  God !  it  is  my  father's  face, 
Whom  in  this  conflict  I  unwares  have  kill'd. 
0  heayy  times,  begetting  such  events! 
Prom  London  by  fiie  king  was  I  press'd  forth ; 
My  father,  being  the  earl  of  Warwidt's  man, 
Came  on  the  part  of  York,  press'd  by  his  master ; 
And  I,  who  at  his  hands  receiVd  my  life. 
Have  by  my  hands  of  life  bereaved  Mm. — 
Pardon  me,  God, — I  knew  not  what  I  did  I — 
And  pardon,  father,  for  I  knew  not  thee ! — 
My  tears  shall  wipe  away  these  bloody  marks, 
And  no  more  words  till  they  have  flow'd  their  fill, 
K.  Hen.  0  piteous  spectacle  1    0  bloody  times ! 
Whiles  lions  war  and  battle  for  their  dens, 
Poor  harmless  lambs  abide  their  enmity. — 
We^p,  wretched  man,  I  '11  aid  thee  tear  for  tear; 
And  let  our  hearts  and  eyes,  like  civil  war. 
Be  blind  with  tears,  and  break  o'ercharg'd  with  grief. 

Enter  a  Father,  that  hath  hilled  hie  Son,  hringing  in  (he  body. 

Path.  Thou  that  so  stoutly  hast  resisted  me. 
Give  me  thy  gold,  if  thou  hast  any  gold ; 
Por  I  have  bought  it  with  an  hundred  blows. — 
But  let  me  see : — ^is  this  our  foeman's  face  ? 
Ah,  no,  no,  no,  it  is  mine  only  son  I 
Ah,  boy,  if  any  life  be  left  in  thee, 
Throw  up  thine  e;^e !  see,  see  what  showers  arise, 
Blown  with  the  windy  tempest  of  my  heart. 
Upon  thy  wounds,  that  kill  mine  eye  and  heart ! — 
0,  pity,  God,  this  miserable  age  I — 
What  stratagems,  how  fell,  how  butcherly, 
Erroneous,  mutinous,  and  unnatural, 
This  deadly  quarrel  dailv  doth  beget ! — 
0  bov,  thy  father  gave  mee  life  too  soon. 
And  hath  bereft  thee  of  thy  life  too  late  I 

K  Hen.  Woe  above  woe !  grief  more  than  common  grief 
0,  that  my  death  would  stay  Siese  ruthful  deeds ! — 
0  pity,  pity,  gentle  heaven,  pity ! — 
The  red  rose  and  the  white  are  on  his  face. 
The  fatal  colours  of  our  striving  houses : 
The  one  his  purple  blood  right  well  resembles, 
The  other  his  pale  cheeks,  methinks,  presenteth : 
Wither  one  rose,  and  let  the  other  flourish  I 
If  you  contend,  a  thousand  lives  must  wither. 

Son.  How  will  my  mother  for  a  father's  death, 
Take  on  with  me,  and  ne'er  be  satisfled  I 

Path.  How  will  my  wife  for  slaughter  of  my  son, 
Shed  seas  of  tears,  and  ne'er  be  satined ! 
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K.  Hen.  How  will  the  country  for  these  woefdl  chances, 
Misthink  tiie  king,  and  not  be  satisfied ! 

♦Son.  Was  ever  son  so  ru'd  a  father's  death  ? 

Fath.  Was  ever  father  so  bemoan'd  his  son  ? 

K.  Hen.  Was  ever  king  so  griev'd  for  subjects'  woe? 
Much  is  your  sorrow ;  mine,  ten  times  so  much. 

Son.  I  '11  bear  thee  hence,  where  I  may  weep  my  filL 

[Exit  with  ih$  body. 

Fath.  These  arms  of  mine  shall  be  thy  winding-sheet ; 
My  heart,  sweet  boy,  shall  be  thy  sepulchre, — 
For  from  my  heart  thine  image  ne'er  shall  go ; 
My  sighing  breast  shall  be  thy  ftineral  bell ; 
And  so  obsequious*  will  thy  father  be. 
Men**  for  the  loss  of  thee,  having  no  more, 
As  Priam  was  for  all  his  valiant  sons. 
I  '11  bear  thee  hence ;  and  let  them  fight  that  will. 
For  I  have  murder'd  where  I  should  not  kill.        lExtt  with  the  body. 

K.  Hen.  Sad-hearted  men,  much  overgone  with  care, 
Here  sits  a  king  more  W9eful  than  you  are. 

Alarums :  Excursions.    Enter  Queen  Margaret,  Ois  Prince  op 
Wales,  and  Exeter. 

Prince.  Fly,  father,  fly !  for  all  your  friends  are  fled. 
And  Warwick  rages  like  a  chafed  bull ; 
Away !  for  death  doth  hold  us  in  pursuit. 

Q.  Mar.  Mount  you,  my  lord ;  towards  Berwick  post  amain : 
Edward  and  Eichard,  like  a  brace  of  greyhounds 
Having  the  fearful  flying  hare  in  sight, 
With  fiery  eyes  sparkling  for  very  wraiii, 
And  bloody  steel  grasp'd  in  their  ireftd  hands, 
Are  at  our  backs ;  and  therefore  hence  amam. 

Exe.  Away !  for  vengeance  comes  along  with  them : 
Nay,  stay  not  to  expostulate, — make  speed, 
Or  else  come  after ;  I  '11  away  before. 

K.  Hen.  Nay,  take  me  with  thee,  good  sweet  Exeter: 
Not  that  I  fear  to  stay,  but  love  to  go 
Whither  the  queen  intends.    Forward ;  away !  [Exeun! 

•  Obsequious—]   Obsequious  here  appears  to  Bignify  funerealy  engroMed  bp  deaths* 
riiM. 

^  Men  for  the  loss  of  theey—]  The  commentators,  with  one  aooerd,  prononnoe  JCw  U 
bo  a  miBprint :  and  Rowe  reads : — 

'    *•  Sad  for  the  loss,"  &c. 
a  change  generaUy  adopted,  until  Kr.  Dyce  proposed,  a  few  years  once,  to  lubsdtate.^ 
"jTwi  for  the  loss,"  &c. 

Of  the  two,  we  prefer  Mr.  Dyce*s  emendation,  but  are  unwilling  to  expel  the  original 
word,  because  it  again  occurs  with  equal  ambiguity  in  "Love's  Labour's  Lost'*  (see 
note  (•)  p.  106,  Vol.  I.),  and  in  Ben  Jonson's  "  Every  Man  in  His  Humour,"  Act  IV. 
Sc.  4 :  "I  was  going  along  in  the  street,  thinldng  nothing,  when,  of  a  sudden,  a  voice 
calls,  Mr.  KnoweWsjnan!  another  cries,  Soldier  !  and  thus  half  a  dozen  of  tbem,  till 
they  had  call' d  me  within  a  houfe,  where  I  no  sooner  came,  but  they  seem'd  me»y  and 
out  flew  all  their  rapiers  at  my  bosom ;"  and  it  may  possibly  have  once  bonte  the  mean- 
ing of  d&mentedf  frenzied^  and  the  like. 
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SCENE  YL.— Another  part  of  the  Field. 

A  hud  Alarum.    Uhter  Clifford,  wounded. 

Clif.  Here  bums  my  candle  out, — ay,  here  it  dies, 
Which,  whiles  it  lasted,  gave  king  Henry  light. 

0,  Lancaster,  I  fear  thy  overthrow 

More  than  my  body's  p^iiing  with  my  soul ! 
My  love  and  fear  glued  many  friends  to  thee ; 
And,  now  I  fall,  thy  tough  commixtures  melti 
Impairing  Henry,  strength'ning  mis-proud  York. 
The  common  people  swarm  like  summer  flies  :* 
And  whither  fly  the  gnats  but  to  the  sun  ? 
And  who  shines  now  but  Henry's  enemies  ? 

0  Phoebus,  hadst  thou  never  given  consent 
That  Phaeton  should  check  thy  fiery  steeds, 
Thy  burning  car  never  had  scorch'd  the  earth ! 
And  Henry,  hadst  thou  sway'd  as  kings  should  do. 
Or  as  thy  father  and  his  father  did. 

Giving  no  ground  unto  the  house  of  York, 
They  never  then  had  sprung  like  summer  flies  ;* 

1,  and  ten  thousand  in  this  luckless  realm. 
Had  left  no  mourning  widpws  for  our  death. 
And  thou  this  day  hadst  kept  thy  chair  in  peace. 
For  what  doth  clierish  weeds  but  gentle  air? 

And  what  makes  robbers  bold  but  too  much  lenity  ? 
Bootless  are  plaints,  and  cureless  are  my  wounds : 
No  way  to  fly,  nor  strength  to  hold  out  flight ; 
The  foe  is  merciless,  and  will  not  pity ; 
For  at  their  hands  I  have  deserv'd  no  pity. 
The  air  hath  got  into  my  deadly  wounds, 
And  much  effuse  of  blood  doth  make  me  faint : 
Come,  York,  and  Richard,  Warwick,  and  the  rest, 

1  stabb'd  your  fathers'  bosoms, — split  my  breast.  IFaints. 

Alarum  and  retreat.   Enter  Edward,  George,  Richard,  Montague, 
Warwick,  and  Soldiers. 

Edw.  Now  breathe  we,  lords ;  good  fortune  bids  us  pause, 
And  smooth  the  frowns  of  war  wi5i  peaceful  looks. — 
Some  troops  pursue  the  bloody-minded  queen, 
That  led  calm  Henry,  though  he  were  a  idng,-:- 
As  doth  a  sail,  fill'd  with  a  fretting  gust. 
Command  an  argosy — to  stem  the  waves. 
But  think  you,  lords,  that  Clifford  fled  with  them? 

War.  No,  'tis  impossible  he  should  escape: 

«  The  common  people  swarm  like  summer  flier.]  This  line,  so  necessary  to  the  context, 
by  some  InadTertence  was  omitted  in  the  folio.    Theobald  restored  it  mnn  **  The  True 


■-«•■ 


They  never  then  had  sprupg  like  summer  flies:]  This  is  not  found  in  "The  True 
Trage<ly  ;'*  it  was  probably  intended  to  be  canceUed  in  the  folio,  and  the  line  acci- 
dentally omitted  aboye  to  be  introduced. 
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For,  though  before  his  face  I  speak  the  words, 
Your  brofiier  Richard  mark'd  him  for  the  grave, 
And,  wheresoe'er  he  is,  he 's  surely  dead. 

[Clifford  groans^  and  dies, 

Edw.  Whose  soul  is  that  which  takes  her  heavy  leave  ? 

Rich.  A  df*adly  groan,  like  life  and  death's  departing. 

Edw.  Soo  who  it  is :  and,  now  the  battle 's  enaed. 
If  friend  or  foe,  let  him  be  gently  us*d.* 

Rich.  Revoke  that  doom  of  mercy,  for 't  is  Clifford ; 
Who  not  contented  that  he  lopp'd  the  branch 
In  hewing  Rutland  when  his  leaves  put  forth, 
But  set  Ms  murdering  knife  unto  the  root 
From  whence  that  tender  spray  did  sweetly  spring, — 
I  mean  our  princely  father,  duke  of  York. 

Wak.  From  off  the  gates  of  York  fetch  down  the  head, 
Your  father's  head,  which  Clifford  placed  there: 
Instead  whereof  let  this  supply  the  room ; 
Measure  for  measure  must  be  answered. 

Edw.  Bring  forth  that  fatal  screech-owl  to  our  house, 
That  nothing  sung  but  death  to  us  and  ours : 
Now  death  ^all  stop  his  dismal  threat'ning  sound, 
And  his  ill-boding  tongue  no  more  shall  q)eak. 

\^AUendant8  Mng  the  body  forward. 

War.  I  think  his  understanding  is  bereft : — 
Speak,  Clifford,  dost  thou  know  who  speaks  to  thee  ? — 
Dark  cloudy  death  o'ershades  his  beams  of  life, 
And  he  nor  sees,  nor  hears  us  what  we  say. 

Rich.  0,  woidd  he  did !  and  so,  perhaps,  he  doth : 
'T  is  but  his  policy  to  counterfeit, 
Because  he  would  avoid  such  bitter  taunts 
Which  in  the  time  of  death  he  gave  our  father.    . 

Geo.  If  so  thou  think'st,  vex  him  with  eager**  words. 

Rich.  Clifford!  ask  mercy,  and  obtain  no  grace. 

Edw.  Clifford!  repent  in  bootless  penitence. 

War.  Clifford!  devise  excuses  for  thy  faults. 

Geo.  While  we  devise  fell  tortures  for  thy  faults. 

Rich.  Thou  didst  love  York,  and  I  am  son  to  York. 

Edw.  Thou  pitied'st  Rutland,  I  will  pity  thee. 

Geo.  Where's  captain  Margaret,  to  fence  you  now? 

War.  They  mock  thee,  Clifford !  swear  as  thou  wast  wont. 

Rich.  What^  not  an  oath  ?  nay,  then  the  world  goes  hard. 
When  Clifford  cannot  spare  his  friends  an  oath : — 
I  know  by  that  he's  dead;  and,  by  my  soul, 

•  If  friend  or  fbe,  let  him  be  srently  :as*d.]  The  distribution  of  the  three  last  speeches 
is  that  of  ** The  True  Tragedy;"  in  me  folio  they  are  apportioned  thus  :— 

**  Rich.  Whose  soule  is  that  which  takes  hir  heavy  leave  ? 
A  deadly  grone,  like  life  and  deaths  departing. 
See  who  it  is. 
Ed.  And  now  the  Battailes  ended, 

If  Friend  or  Foe,  let  him  be  gently  used." 

^  Eager  tcdrdif .]  Biting ^  mntr  words. 
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If  this  right  hand  would  buy  two  hours*  life, 

That  I  in  all  despite  might  rail  at  hm. 

This  hand  shoula  chop  it  off;  and  with  the  issuing  blood 

Stifle  the  yillain,  whose  unstancshed  thirst 

York  and  young  Eutland  could  not  satisfy. 

War.  Ay,  but  he 's  dead :  off  with  the  traitor's  head, 
And  rear  it  in  the  place  your  father's  stands. — 
And  now  to  London  with  triumphant  march, 
There  to  be  crowned  England's  royal  king. 
From  whence  shall  Warwick  cut  tne  sea  to  France, 
And  ask  the  lady  Bona  for  thy  queen: 
So  shalt  thou  sinew  both  these  lands  together ; 
And,  having  Prance  thy  Mend,  thou  shalt  not  dread 
The  scatter'd  foe  that  hopes  to  rise  again ; 
For  though  they  cannot  greatly  sting  to  hurt, 
Yet  look  to  have  them  buz,  to  offend  thine  ears. 
First,  will  I  see  the  coronation ; 
And  then  to  Brittany  I  '11  cross  the  sea. 
To  effect  this  marriage,  so  it  please  my  lord. 

Edw.  Even  as  thou  wilt,  sweet  Warwick,  let  it  be, 
For  in  thy  shoulder  do  I  build  my  seat ; 
And  never  will  I  undertake  the  thing, 
Wh^^in  thy  counsel  and  consent  is  wanting. — 
Richard,  I  will  create  thee  duke  of  Gloster ; 
And  George,  of  Clarence ; — Warwick,  as  oursel^ 
Shall  do,  and  undo,  as  him  pleaseth  best. 

Riai.  Let  me  be  duke  of  Clarence ;  George,  of  Gloster ; 
For  Gloster's  dukedom  is  too  ominous.  (6) 

War.  Tut,  that's  a  foolish  obseivation; 
Richard,  be  duke  of  Gloster.    Now  to  London, 
To  see  these  honours  in  possession.  [^Exeunt. 


ACT    III. 

SCENE  I.— A  Chace  in  the  North  <?/ England. 

Enter  two  Keepers,*  with  cross-hows  in  their  hands. 

1  Keep.  Under  this  thick-grown  brake  we  '11  shroud  ourselves ; 
For  through  this  laund*>  anon  the  deer  will  come ; 

And  in  this  covert  will  we  make  our  stand. 
Culling  the  principal  of  all  the  deer. 

2  Rbbp.  1  '11  stay  above  the  hill,  so  both  may  shoot. 

•  Enter  two  Eeepen,  &c.]  So  "  The  True  Tragedy :"  the  direction  in  the  folio  is, 
'*  Enter  Sinklo,  and  Hvmfrtyy*  &c. ;  an'd  these  names  are  prefixed  to  the  corresponding 
speeches  throughout  the  scene.  Sincklo  and  Humphrey  wero  i>robaMv  the  actors  who 
personated  the  two  keepers.  The  former  is  mentioned  again  in  '^Tne  Taming  of  the 
Shrew"  (see  note  (^,  p.  316L  Vol.  I.),  and  in  "  Henry  IV.^'  Part  H.  Act  IV.  Sc.  4. 

b  Laund — ^  A  tavm^  ot  plain  between  tooode. 
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1  Keep.  That  cannot  be ;  the  noise  of  thy  croaa-bow 
Will  scare  the  herd^  and  so  my  shoot  is  lost. 

Here  stand  we  both,  and  aim  we  at  the  best : 
And,  for  the  time  shall  not  seem  tedious, 
I  '11  tell  thee  what  befel  me  on  a  day, 
In  this  self-^ace  where  now  we  mean  to  stand. 

2  Keep.  Here  comes  a  man ;  let's  stay  till  he  be  pass'd. 

Enter  King  Henby,  disguised^  with  a  prayer-book. 

K.  Hen.  From  Scotland  am  I  stolX  eyen  of  pure  IoTe,(i) 
To  greet  mine  own  land  with  my  wishfiil  sight. 
No,  Harry,  Harry,  't  is  no  land  of  thine ; 
Thy  place  is  fiU'o,  thy  sceptre  wnmg  ttom  thee. 
Thy  balm  wash'd  oflF,  wherewith  thou  wast  anointed : 
J^o  bending  knee  will  call  thee  Csesar  now, 
No  humble  suitors  press  to  speak  for  rigfai^ 
No,  not  a  man  comes  for  redress  of  thee, 
For  how  can  I  help  them,  and  not  myself? 

1  !^eep.  Ay,  here 's  a  deer  whose  skin 's  a  keeper's  fee : 
This  is  the  quondam  king ;  let 's  seize  upon  him. 

K.  Hen.  Let  me  embrace  these  sour  adyersitiesj* 
Fbr  wise  men  say  it  is  the  wisest  course. 

2  Keep.  Why  linger  we  ?  let  us  lay  hands  upon  him. 
1  Keep.  Forbear  awhile ;  we  'U  hear  a  little  more. 

K.  Hen.  My  queen  and  son  are  gone  to  France  for  aid ; 
And,  as  I  hear,  tne  great  conmiandmg  Warwick 
Is  thither  gone,  to  crave  the  French  kmg's  sister 
To  wife  for  Edward :  if  this  news  be  true. 
Poor  nueen  and  son,  your  labour  is  but  lost ; 
For  Warwick  is  a  subtle  orator, 
And  Lewis  a  prince  soon  won  with  moving  words. 
By  this  account,  then,  Margaret  may  win  him, 
For  she 's  a  woman  to  be  pitied  much : 
Her  sighs  will  make  a  baUery  in  his  breast, 
Her  tears  will  pierce  into  a  marble  heart ; 
The  tiger  virill.be  mild,  whiles  she  doth  mourn, 
And  Nero  will  be  tainted  with  remorse. 
To  hear,  and  see,  her  plaints,  her  brinish  tears. 
Ay,  but  she 's  come  to  beg ;  Warwick,  to  give: 
She,  on  his  left  side,  cravmg  aid  for  Henrv, 
He,  on  his  right,  asking  a  wife  for  Edward. 
She  weeps,  and  says  her  Henry  is  depos'd  ; 
He  smiles,  and  says  his  Edward  is  inistall'd ; 
That  she,  poor  wretch,  for  grief  can  speak  no  more, 
Whiles  Warwick  tells  his  title,  smootns  the  wrolig, 
Inferreth  arguments  of  migh^  strength ; 
And,  in  conclusion,  wins  the  ting  from  her, 
With  promise  of  his  sister,  and  what  else, 

•  These  9our  adreraitics ;]  A  reading  of  Pope's,  and  Mr.  Collier's  annotator.    In  thtt 
folio  1623,  we  have  "tA*  aower  Adversaries"  &c. 
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To  strengthen  and  support  king  Edward's  place. 
0  Margaret,  thus  'twill  be ;  and  thou,  poor  soijl, 
Art  then  forsaken,  as  thou  went'st  forlorn ! 

2  Keep.  Say,  what  art  thon,  that*  talk'st  of  kings  and  queens? 

K.  Hen.  More  than  I  seem,  and  less  than  I  was  bom  to : 
A  man  at  least,  for  less  I  should  not  be  ^ 
And  men  may  talk  of  kings,  and  why  not  I  ? 

2  Keep.  Ay,  but  thou  talk'st  as  if  thou  wert  a  king. 

K.  Hen.  Why,  so  I  am,  in  mind ;  and  that 's  enough. 

2  Keep.  But,  if  thon  be  a  king,  where  is  thy  crown  ? 

K.  HesT.  My  crown  is  in  my  heart,  not  on  toy  head ; 
Not  deck'd  with  diamonds,  and  Indian  stones, 
Nor  to  be  seen :  my  crown  is  call'd  content, — 
A  crown  it  is  that  seldom  kings  enjoy. 

2  Keep.  Well,  if  you  be  a  king  crown'd  with  content, 
Tour  crown,  content,  and  you,  must  be  contented 
To  go  along  with  us :  for,  as  we  think. 
You  are  the  king,  king  Edward  hath  depos'd ; 
And  we  his  subjects,  sworn  in  aU  allegiance, 
Will  ^prehend  you  as  his  enemy. 

K.  Hen.  But  did  you  never  swear,  and  break  an  oath  ? 

2  Keep.  No,  never  such  an  oath ;  nor  will  not  now. 

K.  Hen.  Where  did  you  dwell,  when  I  was  king  of  England? 

2  Keep.  Here  in  this  country,  where  we  now  remain. 

K.  Hen.  I  wa$  anointed  king  at  nine  months  old ; 
My  fether,  and  my  grandfather,  were  kings ; 
And  you  were  sworn  true  subjects  unto  me : 
And,  tell  me  then,  have  you  not  broke  your  oaths  ? 

1  Keep.  No  ; 
For  we  were  subjects  but  while  you  were  king. 

K.  Hen.  Why,  am  I  dead?  do  I  not  breatSe  a  man? 
Ah,  simple  men,  you  know  not  what  you  swear  I 
Look,  as  I  blow  mis  feather  from  my  face, 
And  as  the  air  blows  it  to  me  again, 
Obgring  with  my  wind  when  I  do  blow, 
Ana  yielding  to  another  when  it  blows, 
Commanded  always  by  the  greater  gust. 
Such  is  the  lightness  of  you  conuncm  men. 
But  do  not  break  your  oaths ;  for,  of  that  sin 
My  mild  entreaty  shall  not  make  you  guilty. 
Go  where  you  will,  the  king  shall  be  commanded ; 
And  be  you  kings ;  command,  and  1 11  obey. 

1  Keep.  We  are  true  subjects  to  the  king,  king  Edward, 

K.  Hen.  So  would  you  be  again  to  Henry, 
If  he  were  seated  as  kmg  Edward  is. 

1  Keep.  We  charge  you,  in  God's  name,  and  in*  the  king's. 
To  go  with  us  unto  the  oflScers. 

•  Say,  what  art  thou^  that  tal1^it-A  The  vord  that^  omitted  in  the  foKo,  is  restored 
from  the  corrrsponding  line  of  *'  The  Tnie  Tragedy." 

k  And  in  the  kin^Sy-]  The  folio  1623  reads,  '< and  the  king's.*'    Bdwe  first 

supplied  the  preposition  in, 

VOL.  m,  ^  ^ 
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E.  Hek.  In  God's  name,  lead;  your  king*?  name  be  obey'd; 
And  what  God  wUl,  that  let  your  king  perform ; 
And  what  h«  will,  I  humbly  yield  unto.  [EiuunL 


SCENE  IL— London.    A  Eoom  in  ihs  Palace^ 

Enter  King  Edwabd,  Gloucester,  Claeencb,  and  Lady  Gbsy. 

K.  Edw.  Brother  of  Gloster,  at  Saint  Albans'  field 
This  lady's  hud)and,  sir  John  ♦  Grey,  was  slain^ 
His  lands'  then  seiz'd  on  by  the  conqueror : 
Her  suit  is  now,  to  repossess  those  lands ; 
Which  we  in  justice  cannot  well  deny, 
Becimse  in  quarrel  ^f  the  house  of  York 
The  worthy  gentleman  did  lose  his  life.  (2) 

Glo.  Your  highness  shall  do  well,  to  grant  her  suit; 
It  were  dishonour  to  deny  it  her. 

K.  Edw.  It  were  no  less;  but  yet  I  '11  make  a  pause. 

Glo.  Yea!  is  it  so?  {Aside  to  Clab. 

I  see,  the  lady  hath  a  thing  to  grant, 
Before  the  king  will  grant  ner  humble  suit 

Clail  He  knows  the  game ;  how  true  he  keeps  the  wind ! 

lAmde  h  GLa 

Glo.  Silence!  {Aside  to  ChkSu 

K.  Edw.  Widow,  we  will  consider  of  your  suit; 
And  come  some  other  time  to  know  our  mind. 

L.  Gbet.  Bight  gracious  lord,  I  cannot  brook  delay: 
May  it  please  your  highness  to  resolve  me  now, 
And  what  your  pleasure  is,  shall  satisfir  me. 

Glo.  {Aside."]  Ay,  widow  ?  then  I  'll  warrant  you  all  your  lands. 
An  if  what  pleases  mm  shall  pleasure  you. 
Fight  closer,  or,  good  faith,  you  '11  catch  a  blow. 

Clab.  I  fear  her  not,  unless  she  chance  to  &1L         {Aside  to  Gw. 

Glo.  God  forbid  that !  for  he  '11  take  yantages.       {Aside  to  Clab. 

K  Edw.  How  many  children  hast  thou,  widow  ?  tell  me. 

Clab.  I  think,  he  means  to  beg  a  child  of  her.         {Aside  to  Glo. 

Glo.  Nay,  whip  me  then;^  he'll  rather  give  h^  two. 

{Aside  to  Clab. 

L.  Gbey.  Three,  my  most  gracious  lord. 

Glo.  You  shall  have  four,  if  you  '11  be  rul'd  by  him.  {Aside. 

K.  Edw.  'Twere  pity  they  should  lose  their  father's  lands. 

L.  Gbey.  Be  pitiftil,  dread  lord,  and  grant  it  then. 

K.  Edw.  Lords,  give  us  leave ;  I  '11  ti^^  this  widow's  wit. 

Glo.  {Aside.']  Ay,  good  leave  have  you ;  for  you  will  have  leave. 
Till  youth  takeleave  and  leave  you  to  the  crutoh. 

[Glo.  and  Clab.  stand  aloqf. 

(♦)  Old  text,  Richard. 
•  Jff«  landa— ]  Thus  "The  True  Tragedy."    The  folio  1623  has  "land," 
b  Nay,  whip  mo  then ;]  So  '  *  The  True  Tragedy."    The  folio  ha«  "  Nay,  then  wiup 
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K.  Edw.  Now  tell  me,  madam,  do  you  love  your  children? 

L.  Grey.  Ay,  foil  as  dearly  as  I  love  myself. 

K.  Edw.  And  would  you  not  do  much  to  do  them  cood? 

li.  Gbet.  To  do  them  good,  I  would  sustain  some  harm. 

K.  Edw.  Then  get  your  husband's  lands,  to  do  them  good. 

L.  Grey.  Therefore  I  came  unto  your  majesty. 

K.  Edw.  I  '11  tell  you  how  these  lands  are  to  be  got. 

L.  Grey.  So  shall  you  bind  me  to  your  highness'  service. 

K.  Edw.  What  service  wilt  thou  do  me,  if  I  give  them? 

L.  Grey.  What  you  command,  that  rests  in  me  to  do. 

K.  Edw.  But  you  will  take  exceptions  to  my  boon. 

L.  Grey.  No,  gracious  lord,  except  I  cannot  do  it 

K.  Edw.  Ay,  but  thou  canst  do  what  I  mean  to  ask. 

L.  Grey.  Why,  then  I  will  do  what  your  grace  commands. 

•Glo.  Ho  plies  her  hard;  and  much  rain  wears  the  marble. 

lAside  toChAR. 

•Clar.  As  red  as  fire  I  nay,  then  her  wax  must  melt. 

lAside  to  Glo. 

L.  Grey.  Why  stops  my  lord?  shall  I  not  hear  my  task? 

K.  Edw.  An  easy  task ;  'tis  but  to  love  a  king. 

L.  Grey.  That's  soon  perform'd,  because  I  am  a  subject 

K.  Edw.  Why  then,  thy  husband's  lands  I  freely  give  thee, 

L.  Grey.  I  take  my  leave  with  many  thousand  thanks. 

Glo.  lAside,']  The  match  is  made ;  she  seals  it  with  a  curt'sy. 

K.  Edw.  But  stay  thee, — ^"tis  the  fruits  of  love  I  mean. 

L.  Grey.  The  fruits  of  love  I  mean,  my  loving  liege. 

K.  Edw.  Ay,  but^  I  fear  me,  in  another  sense. 
What  love,  thmk'st  thou,  I  sue  so  much  to  get  ? 

L.  Grey.  My  love  till  death,  my  humble  thanks,  my  prayers. 
That  love,  which  virtue  begs,  and  virtue  grants. 

K.  Edw.  No,  by  my  troQi,  I  did  not  mean  such  love. 

L.  Grey.  Why,  then  you  mean  not  as  I  thought  you  did. 

K.  Edw.  But  now  you  partly  may  perceive  my  mind. 

L.  Grey.  My  mind  will  never  grant  what  I  perceive 
Your  highness  aims  at,  if  I  aim  aright. 

K.  Edw.  To  tell  thee  plain,  I  aim  to  lie  with  thee. 

L.  Grey.  Tdtell  you  plain,  I  had  rather  lie  in  prison. 

K.  Edw.  Why,  then  thou  ^alt  not  have  thy  husband's  lands. 

L.  Grey.  Why,  then  mine  honesty  shall  be  my  dower; 
For  by  that  loss  I  will  not  purchaae  them. 

K.  Edw.  Therein  thou  wrong'st  thy  children  mightily. 

L.  Grey.  Herein  your  highness  wrongs  both  them  and  me. 
But,  mighty  lord,  this  merry  inclination 
.  Accords  not  with  the  sadness  of  my  suit ; 
Please  you  dismiss  me,  either  with  ay,  or  no. 

K  Edw.  Ay,  if  thou  wilt  say  ay,  to  my  request ; 
JVi?,  if  thou  dost  say  no,  to  my  demand. 

L.  Grey.    Then,  no,  my  lord.    My  suit  is  at  an  end. 

Glo.  The  widow  likes  liira  not,  she  knits  her  brows. 

lAside  to  Clab. 

Otar.  He  is  the  blimtest  wooer  in  Christendom.       lAside  to  QiJO. 
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K.  Edw.  {^Aside.li  Her  looks  do  arofnc  her  replete  with  modesty ; 
Her  words  do  showlier  wit  incomparable ; 
All  her  perfections  challenge  soTereignty : 
One  way,  or  other,  she  is  for  a  king ; 
And  she  shall  be  my  love,  or  else  my  queen. — 
Say  that  king  Edward  take  theo  for  his  queen  ? 

L.  Geey.  *T  is  better  said  than  done,  my  gracious  lord : 
I  am  a  subject  fit  to  jest  withal, 
But  far  unfit  to  be  a  sovereign. 

K.  Edw.  Sweet  widow,  by  my  state  I  swear  to  thee, 
I  speak  no  more  than  what  my  soul  intends ; 
And  that  is,  to  enjoy  thee  for  my  love. 

L.  Geey.  And  that  is  more  than  I  will  yield  unto : 
I  know  I  am  too  mean  to  be  your  queen ; 
And  yet  too  good  to  be  your  concubine. 

K.  Edw.  You  cavil,  widow ;  I  did  mean,  my  queen. 

L.  Geey.  T  will  grieve  your  grace,  my  sons  should  call  you  father.. 

K.  Edw.  No  more,  than  when  my  daughters  call  thee  mother. 
Thou  art  a  widow,  and  thou  hast  some  children ; 
And,  by  God's  mother,  I,  being  but  a  bachelor, 
Have  other  some :  why,  't  is  a  nappy  thing 
To  be  the  father  unto  many  sons. 
Answer  no  more,  for  thou  shalt  be  my  queen. 

Glo.  The  ghostly  father  now  hath  done  his  shrift.  [^Aside  io  Clab. 

Clae.  When  he  was  made  a  shriver,  t  was  for  shift.  [_Aside  to  Glo^ 

K.  Edw.  Brothers,  you  muse  what  chat  we  two  have  had 

Glo.  The  widow  likes  it  not,  for  she  looks  very  sad. 

K.  Edw.  You  'd  think  it  strange  if  I  should  marry  her. 

€lae.  To  whom,  my  lord? 

K.  Edw.  Why,  Clarence,  to  myself. 

Glo.  That  would  be  ten  days  wonder,  at  the  least 

Clae.  That 's  a  da^  longer  than  a  wonder  lasts. 

Glo.  By  so  much  is  the  wonder  in  extremes. 

K.  Edw.  Well,  jest  on,  brothers :  I  can  tell  you  both, 
Her  suit  is  granted  for  her  husband's  lands. 

Enter  a  Nobleman.  » 

Nob.  My  gracious  lord,  Henry  your  foe  is  taken. 
And  brought  your  prisoner  to  your  palace  gate. 

K.  Edw.  See  that  he  be  conveyed  unto  the  Tower: — 
And  go  we,  brothers,  to  the  man  that  took  him. 
To  question  of  Ids  apprehension. — 
Widow,  go  you  along ; — ^lords,  use  her  honourably.* 

[Exeunt  K.  Edwaed,  L.  Geky,  Claebncb,  and  NoblemaiU 

Glo.  Ay,  Edward  will  use  women  honourahly. 
Would  he  were  wasted,  marrow,  bones,  and  all. 
That  fix)m  his  loins  no  hopeful  branch  may  spring, 

•  TThc  her  honourably.]  The  folio  1623  reads  honourable,  in  thia  instance  prabably 
throujfh  nejfligcnce,  n»  **  The  True  Tragedy"  has  "honourably,**  and  Gloucester,  in  the 
next  line,  repeats  that  woixl. 
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To  cross  me  from  the  golden  time  I  look  for! 
And  yet,  between  my  soul's  desire,  and  me, 
(The  lustful  Edward's  title  buried,) 
Is  Clarence,  Henry,  and  his  son  young  £ldward. 
And  all  the  unlook'd-for  issue  of  their  bodies, 
To  take  their  rooms,  ere  I  can  place  myself: 
A  xjold  premeditation  for  my  purpose ! 
Why,  then,  I, do  but  dream  on  sovereignty ; 
Like  one  that  stands  upon  a  promontory, 
And  spies  a  far-ofF  shore  where  he  would  tread, 
"Wishing  his  foot  were  equal  with  his  eye. 
And  chides  the  sea  that  sunders  him  from  thenoe, 
Haying — he  '11  lade  it  dry  to  have  his  way ; 
>8o  do  I  wish  the  crown,  being  so  far  off ; 
And  so  I  chide  the  means  that  k|eep  me  from  it ; 
And  so  I  say — I  '11  cut  the  causes  off, 
nattering  me  with  impossibilities. — 
My  eye 's  too  quick,  my  heart  o'erweens  too  much. 
Unless  my  hand  and  strength,  could  equal  them. 
TV'ell,  say  there  is  no  kingdom,  then,  for  Richard ; 
What  otner  pleasure  can  the  world  afford  ? 
I  '11  make  my  heaven  in  a  lady's  lap. 
And  deck  my  body  in  gay  ornaments. 
And  witch  sweet  ladies  with  my  words  and  looks. 

0  miserable  thought !  and  more  unlikely 
Than  to  accomplish  twenty  golden  crowns ! 
Why,  love  forswore  ;aie  in  my  mother's  womb : 
And,  for  I  should  not  deal  in  her  soft  laws. 
She  did  corrupt  frail  nature  with  some  bribe 
To  shrink  mine  arm  up  like  a  withered  shrub ; 
To  make  an  envious  mountain  on  my  back, 
Where  sits  deformity  to  mock  my  body ; 

To  shape  my  legs  of  an  unequal  size ; 

To  disproportion  me  in  every  part, 

Like  to  a  chaos,  or  an  unlick'a  bear-whelp, 

That  carries  no  impression  like  the  dam. 

And  am  I,  then,  a  man  to  be  belov'd  ? 

O,  monstrous  fault,  to  harbour  such  a  thought ! 

Then,  since'this  eaaA  affords  no  joy  to  me, 

But  to  command,  to  check,  to  o'erbcar  such 

As  are  of  better  person  than  myself 

1  '11  make  my  heaven — ^to  dream  upon  the  crown ; 
And,  whiles  I  live,  to  account  this  world  but  hell. 
Until  my  misshap'd  trunk,  that  bears  this  head. 
Be  round  impaled  with  a  glorious  crown. 

And  yet  I  know  not  how  to  get  the  cro^vn. 
For  many  lives  stand  between  me  and  home : 
And  I, — like  one  lost  in  a  thorny  wood, 
That  rents  the  thorns,  and  is  rent  with  the  thorns, 
fieddng  a  way,  and  straying  from  the  way, 
Not  knowing  how  to  find  the  open  air, 
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But  toiling  desperately  to  find  it  out, — 

Torment  myself  to  catch  the  English  crown : 

And  from  that  torment  I  will  free  myself, 

Or  hew  my  way  out  with  a  bloody  axe. 

"Why,  I  can  snule,  and  murder  whiles  I  smile ; 

And  cry  content  to  that  which  grieves  my  heart. 

And  wet  my  cheeks  with  artificial  tears, 

And  frame  my  face  to  all  occasions. 

I  '11  drown  more  sailors  than  the  mermaid  shall ; 

I  '11  slay  more  gazers  than  the  basilisk ; 

I  '11  play  the  orator  as  well  as  Nestor, 

Deceive  more  slily  than  Ulysses  could, 

And,  like  a  Sinon,  take  another  Troy : 

I  can  add  colours  to  the  cameleon. 

Change  shapes  with  Proteus  for  advantages, 

And  set  the  murd'rous  Machiavel  to  school 

Can  I  do  this,  and  cannot  get  a  crown? 

Tut !  were  it  farther  off,  I  '11  pluck  it  down.  [ExU^ 


SCENE  III.— France.    Roam  in  the  Palace. 

Flourish.  Enter  King  Lewis  and  Lady  Bona,  attmded;  ffie  Kixo 
takes  Ms  state.  Then  enter  Queen  Maegaret,  Prince  Edwahd. 
her  Son,  and  the  Earl  of  Oxford. 

K.  Lew.  Fair  queen  of  England,  worthy  Margaret,  [^Risin^^^ 

Sit  down  with  us ;  it  ill  befits  thy  state 
And  birth,  that  thou  should'st  stand,  while  Lewis  doth  sit. 

Q.  Mar.  No,  mighty  king  of  France ;  now  Margaret 
Must  strike  her  sail,  and  learn  awhile  to  serve 
Where  kings  command.    I  was,  I  must  confess. 
Great  Albion's  queen  in  former  golden  days ; 
But  now  mischance  hath  trod  my  title  down, 
And  with  dishonour  laid  me  on  the  ground, 
"Where  I  must-  take  like  «eat  unto  my  fortune, 
And  to  my  humble  seat  conform  myself. 

K.  Lew.  "Why,  say,  fair  queen,  whence  springs  this  deep  despair? 

Q.  Mar.  From  such  a  cause  as  fills  mine  eyes  with  tears. 
And  stops  my  tongue,  while  heart  is  drown'd  in  cares. 

K.  Lew.  Whate'er  it  be,  be  thou  stiU  like  thyself, 
And  sit  thee  by  our  side :  yield  not  thy  neck  ^Seats  her  by  him^ 

To  fortune's  yoke,  but  let  thv  dauntless  mind 
Still  ride  in  triumph  over  all  mischance. 
Be  plain,  queen  Margaret,  and  tell  thy  grief; 
It  shall  be  eas'd,  if  France  can  yield  relief. 

Q.  Mar.  Those  gracious  words  revive  my  drooping  thoughts. 
And  give  my  tongue-tied  sorrows  leave  to  speak. 
Now,  therefore,  be  it  known  to  noble  Lewis, — 
That  Henry,  sole  possessor  of  my  love. 
Is,  of  a  king,  become  a  banish'd  man. 
And  forc'd  to  live  in  Scotland  a  forlorn  j 
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"While  proud  ambitious  Edward,  duke  of  York, 
Usurps  the  regal  title,  and  the  seat 
Of  England's  true-anointed  lawfcil  king. 
This  is  the  cause,  that  I,  poor  Mar^ret, — 
With  this  my  son,  prince  Edward,  Henry's  heir, — 
Am  come  to  crave  thy  just  and  lawful  aid ; 
And  if  thou  fail  us,  all  our  hope  is  done: 
Scotland  hath  will  to  help,  but  cannot  help ; 
Our  people  and  our  peers  arc  both  misled, 
Our  treasure  seiz'd,  our  soldiers  put  to  flight, 
And,  as  thou  seest,  ourselyes  in  heayy  plight. 

K.  Lew.  Renowned  queen,  with  patience  calm  the  storm, 
While  we  bethink  a  means  to' break  it  off. 

Q.  Mab.  The  more  we  stay,  the  stronger  grows  our  foe, 

K.  Lew,  The  more  I  stay,  the  more  I  '11  succour  thee. 

Q.  Mab.  0,  but  impatience  waiteth  on  true  sorrow  I 
And  see,  where  comes  the  breeder  of  my  sorrow. 

Enter  Wabwick,  attended. 

K.  Lew.  What  *s  he,  approacheth  boldly  to  our  presence  ? 

Q.  Mab.  Our  earl  of  Warwick,  Edward's  greatest  Mend. 

K.  Lew.  Welcome,  brave  Warwick !  what  brings  thee  to  Prance  ? 
\J)e8cendmg  from  his  state.    Queen  Maboabet  rM«#« 

Q.  Mab.  Ay,  now  begins  a  seecoid  storm  to  rise ; 
For  this  is  he  that  moves  both  wind  and  tide. 

Wab.  From  worthy  Edward,  king  of  Albion, 
My  lord  and  sovereign,  and  thy  vowed  Mend, 
I  come, — ^in  kindness  and  unfeigned  love, — 
Firsts  to  do  greetings  to  thy  royal  person^ 
And,  then,  to  crave  a  league  of  amity ; 
And  lastly,  to  confirm  that  amity 
With  nuptial  knot,  if  thou  vouchsafe  to  grant 
That  virtuous  lady  Bona,  thy  foir  sister, 
To  England's  king  in  lawfdl  marriage. 

Q.  MAB.  ^^AstdeJj  H  that  go  forward,  Henry's  hope  is  done. 

Wab.  And,  gracious  madam,  [To  Bona.]  in  our  king's  behalf 
I  am  commanded,  with  your  leave  and  favour. 
Humbly  to  kiss  your  hand,  and  with  my  tongue 
To  tell  the  passion  of  my  sovereign's  h^^irt ; 
Where  fame,  late  entering  at  his  needful  ears, 
Hath  plao'd  thy  beauty's  ima^e  and  thy  virtue. 

Q.  Mab.  King  Lewis, — ana  lady  Bona, — ^hear  me  speak. 
Before  you  answer  Warwick.    His  demand 
Springs  not  from  Edward's  well-meant  honest  love. 
But  from  deceit,  bred  by  necessity : 
For  how  can  tyrants  safely  govern  home, 
Unless  abroad  they  purchase  great  alliance  ? 
To  prove  him  tyrant,  this  reason  may  sufl&cc, — 
That  Henry  liveth  still:  but  were  he  dead. 
Yet  here  prince  Edward  stands,  king  Henry's  son. 
Look  therefore,  Lewis,  that  by  this  league  and  marriage 
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Thou  draw  not  on  thy  danger  and  dishonour : 

For  though  usurpers  Bway  the  rule  awhile, 

Yet  heayens  ssre  just»  and  time  suppresseth  wrongs. 

War.  Injurious  Margaret ! 

Peinob.  And  why  not  queen  ? 

War.  Because  thy  father  Henry  did  usurp, 
And  thou  no  more  wet  prince  than  she  is  queen. 

OxF.  Then  Warwick  disannuls  great  Jonn  of  Gaunt, 
Whidi  did  subdue  the  greatest  part  of  Spain ; 
And,  after  John  of  Gaunt^  Henry  tihe  fourth. 
Whose  wisdom  was  a  mirror  to  me  wisest ; 
And,  after  that  wise  prin(^  Henry  the  fifth, 
Who  by  his  prowess  conquered  all  France : 
From  these  our  Henry  lineally  descends. 

Wab.  Oxford,  how  haps  it,  in  this  smooth  discourse. 
Yon  told  not  how,  Henry  the  sixth  hatli  lost 
All  that  which  Henry  the  fifth  had  gotten  ? 
Methinks  these  peers  of  France  shoiSd  smile  at  that. 
But  for  the  rest, — ^you  tell  a  pedigree 
Of  threescore  and  two  years ;  a  silly  time 
To  make  prescription  for  a  kingdom's  worth. 

OxF.  Why,  Warwick,  canst  Siou  speak  against  thy  liege. 
Whom  thou  obeyed'st  thirty  and  six  years. 
And  not  bewray  thy  treason  with  a  blush  ? 

Wae.  Can  Oxford,  that  did  ever  fence  the  right, 
Now  buckler  falsehood  with  a  pedigree  ? 
For  shame !  leave  Henry,  and  call  Edward  king. 

Oxp.  Call  him  my  king,  by  whose  injurious  doom 
My  elder  brother,  the  lord  Aubrey  Yere, 
Was  done  to  death  ?  and  more  than  so,  my  father, 
Even  in  the  downfall  of  his  mellow'd  years, 
When  nature  brought  him  to  the  door  of  death  ? 
No,  Warwick,  no ;  while  life  upholds  this  arm, 
This  arm  upholds  the  house  of  Lancaster. 

Wae.  And  I  the  house  of  York. 

K^  Lew.  Queen  Margaret,  prince  Edward,  ^d  Oxford, 
Vouchsafe,  at  our  request,  to  stand  aside, 
Wliile  I  use  farther  conference  with  Warwick. 

Q.  Mae.  Heavens  grant  that  Warwick's  words  bewitch  him  not ! 
[Eetirir^f  with  the  "Peincb  and  Oxford. 

K.  Lew.  Now,  Warwick,  tell  me,  even  upon  thy  conscience, 
Is  Edward  your  true  king  ?  for  I  were  loth 
To  link  with  him  that  were  not  lawful  chosen. 

Wae.  Thereon  I  pawn  my  credit  and  mine  honour. 

K.  Lew.  But  is  he  gracious  in  the  people's  eye  ?  , 

Wae.  The  more,  that  Henrjr  was  unfortunate. 

K.  Lew.  Then  further, — all  dissembling  set  aside, 
Tell  me  for  truth  the  measure  of  his  love 
Unto  our  sister  Bona. 

Wab.  Such  it  seems. 

As  may  beseem  a  monarch  like  himselt 
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^lyself  have  often  heard  him  say,  and  swear,— 
That  this  his  love  was  an  eternal*  plant; 
AVhereof  the  root  was  fix'd  in  virtue's  ground, 
The  leaves  and  fruit  maintain'd  with  l^uty's  sun ; 
Exempt  from  en\7,  but  not  from  disdain, 
Unless  the  lady  Bona  quit  his  pain. 

K.  Lew.  Now,  sister,  let  us  hear  your  firm  resolve. 

Bona.  Your  grant,  or  your  denial,  shall  be  mine : — 
Yet  I  confess,  [To  Wae.1  that  often  ere  this  dav, 
When  I  have  heard  your  king's  desert  recounted, 
Mine  ear  hath  tempted  judgment  to  desire. 

K.  Lew.  Then,  Warwick,  thus, — our  sister  shall  be  Edward's ; 
And,now  forthwith  shall  articles  be  drawn 
Touching  the  jointure  that  your  king  must  make. 
Which  with  her  dowry  shall  be  counterpoised : — 
Draw  near,  aueen  Margaret ;  and  be  a  witness. 
That  Bona  snail  be  wife  to  the  English  king. 

Prince.  To  Edward,  but  not  to  the  English  king. 

Q.  Mab.  Deceitftil  Warwick !  it  was  thy  device 
By  this  alliance  to  make  void  my  suit ; 
Before  thy  coming,  Lewis  was  Henry's  friend. 

K.  Lew.  And  still  is  friend  to  him  and  Margaret: 
But  if  your  title  to  the  crown  be  weak, — 
As  may  appear  by  Edward's  good  success,-^ 
Then 't  is  but  reason  that  I  be  releas'd 
From  giving  aid,  which  late  I  promised. 
Yet  shall  you  have  all  kindness  at  my  hand. 
That  your  estate  requires,  and  mine  can  yield. 

Wae.  Henry  now  lives  in  Scotland,  at  liis  ease. 
Where  having  nothing,  nothing  can  he  lose. 
And  as  for  you  yourself,  our  quondam  queen, — 
You  have  a  father  able  to  maintain  you ; 
And  better  'twere  you  troubled  him  than  France. 

Q.  Mab.  Peace,  impudent  and  shameless  Warwick,  peace  !*> 
Proud  setter-up  and  puUer-down  of  kings ! 
I  will  not  hence,  till  with  mj  talk  and  tears, 
Both  full  of  truth,  I  make  king  Lewis  behold 
Thy  sly  conveyance,  and  thy  lord's  false  love ; 
For  both  of  you  are  birds  of  self-same  feather. 

[A  ham  sounded  wiihouL 

K.  Lew.  Warwick,  this  is  some  post  te  us,  or  thee. 

Enter  a  Messenger. 

Mess.  My  lord  ambassador,  these  letters  are  for  you, 
Sent  from  your  brother,  marquis  Montague. — 
Tiese  from  our  king  unto  your  majesty. — .  • 

•  An  eternal  plant;]  Thus  "  The  True  Tragedy ;"  iUrmU  in  the  folio  1623  is  mil- 
printed  **  exUnuM** 

h  ShameUu  TTanciekjye&ce !]  The  second  peace  is  not  found  in  the  folio  1G23,  but 
'vas  supplied  b J  that  of  J  "" 
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And,  Tni^^RTnJ  [^To  Mabo.]  these  for  yon ;  fix>m  whom,  I  know  noL 

[AUreadlheirlBHerK 

OxF.  I  like  it  well,  that  onr  &ir  qneen  and  mistress 
Smiles  at  her  news,  while  Warwick  m)wn^  at  his. 

Prince^  Nay,  mark,  how  Lewis  stamps  as.  he  were  nettled : 
I  hope  all's  for  the  b^. 

K,  Lew,  Warwick,  what  are  thv  news?  and  touts,  Mr  qneen? 

Q.  Mab.  Mine,  snch  as  fill  my  neart  with  nnhop'd  joys. 

War.  Mine,  foil  of  sorrow  and  heart's  discontent 

EL  Lew.  What !  has  your  king  married  the  lady  Grey? 
And  now,  to  soothe  yonr  forgery  and  his, 
Sends  me  a  paper  to  persuade  me  patience? 
Is  this  the  alliance  that  he  seeks  mth  Prance? 
Dare  he  presume  to  scorn  us  in  this  manner  ? 

Q.  Mar.  I  told  your  majesty  as  much  before : 
This  proveth  Edward's  love,  and  Warwick's  honesty. 

War.  Bang  Lewis,  I  here  protest, — ^in  sight  of  heaven. 
And  1^  the  hope  I  have  of  heavenly  bliss, — 
That  I  am  clear  from  this  misdeed  of  Edward's  j 
No  more  my  king !  for  he  dishonours  me, 
But  most  Imnself,  if  he  could  see  his  shame. — 
Did  I  forget,  that  by  the  house  of  York 
My  father  came  untimely  to  his  death  ? 
Did  I  let  pass  the  abuse  done  to  my  niece  ? 
Did  I  impale  him  with  the  r^al  crown  ? 
Did  I  put  Heniy  from  his  native  rights 
And  am  I  guerdon'd  at  the  last  with  shame  ? 
Shame  on  himself!  for  my  desert  is  honour : 
And,  to  repair  my  honour  lost  for  him, 
I  here  renounce  him,  and  return  tg  Heniy. — 
My  noble  queen,  let  former  grudges  pass, 
And  henceiorth  I  am  thy  true  servitor ; 
I  will  revenge  his  wrong  to  lady  Bona, 
And  replant  Heniy  in  his  former  state. 

Q.  Mar.  Warwick,  these  words  have  tum'd  my  hate  to  love ;. 
And  I  forgive  and  quite  forget  old  faults, 
And  joy  that  thou  becom'st  king  Henry's  friend. 

War.  So  much  his  friend,  ay,  his  unfeigned  friend, 
That  if  king  Lewis  vouchsafe  to  ftimish  us 
With  some  few  bands  of  chosen  soldiers, 
I  '11  undertake  to  land  them  on  our  coast, 
And  force  the  tyrant  from  his  seat  by  war. 
T  is  not  his  new-made  bride  shall  succour  him : 
And  as  for  Clarence, — as  my  letters  toll  me. 
He 's  very  likely  now  to  fall  from  him. 
For  matehing  more  for  wanton  lust  than  honour* 
Or  than  for  strength  and  safety  of  our  country. 

Bona.  Dear  brother,  how  shall  Bona  be  reveng'd. 
But  by  thy  help  to  this  distressed  queen  ? 

Q.  Mar.  Renowned  prince,  how  shall  poor  Henry  live. 
Unless  thou  rescue  him  from  foul  despair  ? 
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BoKA.  My  qBarrel  and  this  Englieh  queen's  are  one. 

War.  And  mine,  fair  lady  Bona,  joins  with  yours. 

K.  Lew.  And  mine,  with  hers,  and  thine,  and  Margaret's. 
Tharefore,  at  lasi^  I  firmly  am  resolv'd 
You  shall  have  aid. 

Q.  Mab.  Let  me  give  humble  thanks  for  all  at  once. 

K.  Lew.  Then  England's  messenger,  return  in  post, 
And  tell  false  Edward^  thy  supposed  king, — 
That  Lewis  of  Prance  is  sendmg  oyer  masquers, 
To  revel  it  with  him  and  his  new  bride : 
Thou  seest  what 's  pass'd,  go  fear*  thy  king  withaL 

Bona.  Tell  him,  in  hope  he'll  prove  a  widower  shortly, 
I  '11*  wear  the  willow  garland  for  his  sake. 

Q.  Mab.  Tell  him,  my  mourning  weeds  are  laid  aside. 
And  I  am  read^  to  put  armour  on. 

Wab.  Tell  mm  finom  me,  that  he  hath  done  me  wrong. 
And  therefore  I  '11  uncrown  him,  ere 't  be  long. 
There 's  thy  reward ;  be  gone*  lExil  Mkss^ 

K.  Lew.  But,  Warwick, 

Thou  and  Ox&rd,  with  five  thousand  men, 
Shall  cross  the  seas,  and  bid  false  Edward  battle : 
And,  as  occasion  serves,  this  noble  queen 
And  prince  shall  fWlow  with  a  firesh  8UH)ly. 
Yet,  ere  thou  go,  but  answer  me  one  doubt ; — 
What  pl€^  have  we  of  thy  firm  loyalty  ? 

War.  T&s  shall  assure  my  constant  loyalty ; — 
That  if  our  queen  and  this  young  prince  agree, 
1 11  join  mine  eldest  daughter,  and  my  joy, 
To  him  forthwith  in  holy  wedlock  baids. 

Q.  Mab.  Yes,  I  agree,  and  thank  you  for  your  motion : — 
Son  Edward,  she  is  fair  and  virtuous,   ' 
Therefore  delay  not,  give  thy  hand  to  Warwick ; 
And,  with  thy  hand,  thy  fidth  irrevocable. 
That  only  Warwick's  daughter  shall  be  thine. 

Princb.  Yes,  I  accept  her,  for  she  well  deserves  it ; 
And  here,  to  pledge  my  vow,  I  give  my  hand. 

[Owes  his  Jtand  to  Wabwick*. 

K.  Lew.  Why  stay  we  now  ?    These  soldiers  shall  be  levied, 
And  thou,  lord  Bourbon,  our  high-admiral. 
Shall  waft  them  over  with  our  royal  fleet — 
I  long  till  Edward  fall  by  war's  mischance. 
For  mocking  marriage  with  a  dame  of  France. 

^Exeunt  all  except  Wabwick. 

Wab.  I  came  ficom  Edward  as  ambassador,  (s) 
But  I  return  his  sworn  and  mortal  foe : 
Matter  of  marriage  was  the  charge  he  gave  me, 
But  dreadftd  war  shall  answer  his  demand. 

(♦)  First  foUo,  /. 
•  Oo  fear—]  That  is,  fso  fright*   This  active  sense  otfear  was  rcry  oommon,  and  has 
iMfore  been  noticed. 
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Had  he  none  else  to  make  a  stale,*  bnt  me  ? 

Then  none  but  I  shall  turn  his  jest  to  sorrow. 

I  was  the  chief  that  raised  him  to  the  crown. 

And  I  '11  be  chief  to  bring  him  down  again  : 

Xot  that  I  pity  Henr/s  misery, 

But  seek  revenge  on  Edward's  mockeiy.  [^EdL 


ACT    IV. 

SCENE  I.— LondML    A  Boom  in  ffis  Patau. 

Enter  Clabenge,  Gloucester,  Somerset,  Montague,  and  oOken. 

Glo.  Now  tell  me,  brother  Clarence,  what  think  you 
Of  this  new  marriage  with  the  lady  Grey  ? 
Hath  not  our  brother  made  a  worthy  choice  ? 

CiAR,  Alas,  you  know,  't  is  far  from  hence  to  France ; 
How  could  he  stay  till  Warwick  made  return  ? 

SoM.  My  lords,  forbear  this  talk ;  here  comes  the  king. 

Glo.  And  his  well-chosen  bride. 

Clar.  I  mind  to  tell  him  plainly  what  I  think. 

Flourish.    Enter  King  Edward,  attended;  Lady  Grey,  a^'QuEES; 
Pembroke,  Stafford,  HAfinxas,  and  others.^ 

K.  Edw.  Now,  brother  of  Clarence,  how  like  you  our  choice. 
That  you  stand  pensive,  as  half  malcontent  ? 

Clar.  As  well  as  Lewis  of  France,  or  the  earl  of  Warwick ; 
Which  are  so  weak  of  courage  and  in  judgment^ 
That  they'll  take  no  oflfence  at  our  abuse. 

K.  Edw.  Suppose  they  t^e  offence  without  a  cause, 
They  are  but  Lewis  and  Warwick ;  I  am  Edward, 
Your  king  and  Warwick's,  and  must  hare  my  will. 

Glo.  And  shall  have®  your  will,  because  our  king : 
Yet  hasty  marriage  seldom  proveth  well. 

K.  Edw.  Yea,  brother  Richard,  are  you  offended  too? 

Glo.  Not  I: 
No ;  God  forbid,  that  I  should  wish  them  severed 
Whom  God  hath  ioin'd  together;  ay,  and  'twere  pity 
To  sunder  them  that  yoke  so  well  together. 

K.  Edw.  Setting  your  scorns  and  your  m^slikc  aside, 
Tell  me  some  reason  why  the  lady  Grey 
•Should  not  become  my  wife,  and  England's  queen : — 

•  A  stale,— 1  That  is,  a  ttM-ing-Korte^  a  decoy,  ^pretetiee.  See  note  (5),  p.  482,  VoL  It. 

^  £»tUr,  ^c]  The  folio  1623  adds  to  the  list  of  charactcn  who  enter,  the  directioa, 
**four$  stand  ow  one  eieie,  andfoure  on  the  other." 

«  And  ahaU  have,  &c.]  Bowe  improTed  the  measure  by  reading— <*  And  you  diaU 
"hare,"  &c. 
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And  yon  too,  Somerset  and  Montague, 
Speak  freely  what  you  think. 

Clae.  Then  this  is  mine  opinion, — ^that  king  Lewis 
Becomes  your  enemy,  for  mocking  him 
About  the  marriage  of  the  lady  Bona. 

Glo.  And  Warwick,  doing  what  yon  gave  in  charge, 
Is  now  dishonoured  by  this  new  marriage. 

K.  Edw.  What  if  iJoth  Lewis  and  Warwick  be  appeas'd, 
By  such  invention  as  I  can  devise? 

Mont.  Yet  to  have  join'd  vdih  Finance  in  such  alliance, 
Would  more  have  strengthened  this  our  commonwealth 
"Gainst  foreign  storms,  than  any  home-bred  marriage. 

Hast.  Why,  knows  not  Montague,  that  of  itself 
England  is  safe,  if  true  within  itself? 

Mont.  Yes  ;^  but  the  safer  when  *tis  back'd  with  Franco. 

Hast.  'T  is  better  using  France  than  trusting  France : 
Let  us  be  back'd  with  God,  and  with  the  seas 
Which  he  hath  given  for  fence  impregnable. 
And  with  their  helps  only  defend  ourselves ; 
In  them  and  in  ourselves  our  safety  lies* 

Clar.  For  this  one  speech,  lord  Hastings  well  deserves 
To  have  the  hen*  of  the  lord  Hungerford. 

K.  Edw.  Ay,  what  of  that  ?  it  was  my  will  and  grant ; 
And  for  this  once  my  will  shall  stand  for  law. 

Glo.  And  yet,  methinks,  your  grace  hath  not  done  weU, 
To  give  the  heir  and  daughter  of  lord  Scales 
Unto  the  brother  of  your  loving  bride ; 
^  She  better  would  have  fitted  me,  or  Clarence : 
'  But  in  your  bride  you  bury  brotherhood. 

Clar.  Or  else  you  would  not  have  bestow'd  the  heir 
Of  the  lord  Bonvule  on  your  new  wife's  son, 
And  leave  your  brothers  to  go  speed  elsewhere. 

K.  Edw.  Alas,  poor  Clarence !  is  it  for  a  vnfQ 
That  thou  art  malcontent  ?    I  will  provide  thee. 

Clak.  In  choosing  for  yourself,  you  show'd  your  judgment: 
Which  being  shallow,  you  shall  give  me  leave 
To  play  the  broker  in  mine  o^\^l  behalf; 
Ani  to  that  end,  I  shortly  mind  to  leave  you. 

K.  Edw.  Leave  me,  or  tarn*,  Edward  will  be  king, 
And  not  be  tied  unto  his  brothers'  will. 

Q.  Eliz.  My  lords,  before  it  pleas'd  his  majesty 
To  raise  my  state  to  title  of  a  queen, 
Do  me  but  right,  and  you  must  all  confess 
That  I  was  not  ignoble  of  descent ; 
And  meaner  than  myself  have  had  like  fortime. 
But  as  this  title  honours  me  and  mine. 
So  your  dislikes,  to  whom  I  woidd  be  pleasing. 
Do  cloud  my  joys  with  danger  and  with  sorrow. 

K.  Edw.  My  love,  forbear  to  fawn  upon  their  frowns : 

•  Tea ;  &c.]  So  the  second  folio ;  the  first  omits  "  Yes.*' 
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What  danger  or  what  sorrow  can  be£all  thee, 
80  long  as  Edward  is  thy  constant  Mend, 
And  their  trae  sovereign,  whom  they  must  ob^? 
Nay,  whom  they  shall  obey,  and  love  thee  too, 
Unless  they  seek  for  hatred  at  my  hands ; ' 
Which  if  they  do,  vet  will  I  keep  thee  safe, 
And  thev  shall  feel  the  vengeance  of  my  wrath. 

Glo.  t^«*^-]  I  ^i<iar,  yet  say  not  much,  but  Uiink  the  most. 

Enter  a  Messenger. 

K.  Edw.  Now,  messenger,  what  letters,  or  what  news» 
From  France  ? 

Mess.  My  sovereign  liege,  no  letters,  and  few  words; 
But  such  as  I,  without  your  special  pardon. 
Dare  not  relate. 

K.  Edw.  Go  to,  we  ptmlon  thee :  therefore,  in  brlei^ 
Tell  me  their  words  as  near  as  thou  canst  guess  tiicm. 
IVhat  answCT  makes  king  Lewis  unto  our  letters  ? 

Mbss.  At  my  depart,  these  were  his  very  words ; 
^0  tell  false  Eatvardy  thy^  supposed  king, — 
Thai  Lewis  of  France  is  sending  over  masquers. 
To  revel  it  tcith  km  and  his  new  bride, 

K.  Edw.  Is  Lewis  so  brave?  belike,  he  thinks  me  Henij. 
But  what  said  lady  Bona  to  my  marriage  ? 

Mess.  These  were  her  words,  utter'd  with  mild  disdain  ; 
Tell  him,  in  hope  he  Ul  prove  a  widower  shortly, 
I'll  wear  the  willow  garland  for  Ms  sake. 

K.  Edw.  I  blame  not  her,  she  could  say  nttle  less; 
She  had  the  wrong.    But  what  said  Heniys  queen  ? 
For  I  have  heard  that  she  was  there  in  place. 

Mess.  TeU  him,  quoth  she,  my  mourning  weeds  rnre  done^ 
And  I  am  ready  to  ptd  armour  on. 

E.  Edw.  Belike,  she  minds  to  play  the  Amazon. 
But  what  said  Warwick  to  these  injuries  ? 

Mess.  He,  more  incens'd  against  your  majesty 
Than  all  the  rest,  discharged  me  with  these  words ; 
Tell  him  from  me,  that  he  hath  done  me  tvn'ong. 
And  therefore  I'll  uncrown  Mm,  ere  7  he  long. 

K.  Edw.  Ha !  durst  the  traitor  breathe  out  so  proud  words? 
Well,  I  will  arm  me,  being  thus  forewam'd : 
They  shall  have  wars,  and  pay  for  their  presumption. 
But  say,  is  Warwick  Mends  with  Margaret  ? 

Mess.  Ay,  gracious  sovereign ;  they  are  ^o  link'd  in  Mendahip^ 
That  young  prince  Edward  marries  Warwick's  daughter. 

Clab.  Belike,  the  elder ;  Clarence  will  have  the  younger. 
Now,  brother  king,  farewell,  and  sit  you  fast, 
For  I  will  hence  to  "Warwick's  other  daughter ; 
That,  though  I  want  a  kingdom,  yet  in  marriage 

•  Thy  supposed  king,—']  The  folio  1623  has  "  (he  supposed,"  &c.;  but "  thy"  iB^^m 
reading  of  **  The  True  Tragedy; "  an4  ^  the  prenous  scene  Lewis  says,  **  thy  soppoEcA 
king." 
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I  may  not  prove  inferior  to  yourself. — 
Ton,  that  love  me  and  Warwick,  follow  me. 

[^Exit  Clabenoe,  and  Somebsbt  follows. 

Glo.  Not  I: 
My  thoughts  aim  at  a  ftirther  matter ; 
I  stay  not  for  the  love  of  Edward,  but  the  crown.  ^Aside. 

K.  Edw.  Clarence  and  Somerset  both  gone  to  Warwick ! 
Yet  am  I  arm'd  against  the  worst  can  happen  i 
And  haste  is  neednil  in  this  desperate  case. — 
Pembroke  and  Stafford,  you  in  our  behalf 
Go  levy  men,  and  make  prepare  for  war ; 
They  are  already,  or  quickly  will  be  landed : 
Myself  in  person  will  straight  follow  you. 

[Exeunt  Pembboee  and  Staffobd. 
But,  ere  I  go,  Hastings  and  Montc^e, 
Besolve  my  doubt ;  you  twain,  of  mL  the  rest, 
Are  near  to  Warwick,  by  J)lood,  and  by  alliance : 
Tell  me  if  you  love  Warwick  more  than  me  ? 
If  it  be  so,  then  both  depart  to  him ; 
I  rather  wish  you  foes  than  hollow  Mends ; 
But  if  you  mind  to  hold  your  true  obedience, 
<xive  me  assurance  with  some  friendly  vow. 
That  I  m^  never  have  you  in  suspect. 

Mont.  So  God  help  Montague,  as  he  proves  true ! 

Hast.  And  Hastings,  as  he  fevours  Edward's  cause ! 

K.  Edw.  Now,  broSier  Richard,  will  you  stand  by  us  ? 

Glo.  Ay,  in  despite  of  all  that  shall  withstand  you. 

K.  Edw.  Why  so !  then  am  I  sure  of  victory. 
Now  therefore  let  us  hence ;  and  lose  no  hour, 
Till  we  meet  Warwick  with  his  foreign  power.  [ExiunL 


SCENE  IL— -4  Plain  in  Warwickshire. 
Enter  Waewick  and  Oxpokd,  with  French  and  other  Forces. 

Wak,  Trust  me,  my  lord,  all  hitherto  goes  well ; 
The  common  people  by  numbers  swarm  to  us. 

EnUr  Clabekce  and  Soueeset. 

But  see  where  Somerset  and  Clarence  come ! 
Speak  suddenly,  my  lords, — are  we  all  friends  ? 

Olab.  Fear  not  that,  my  lord. 

Wab.  Then,  gentle  Clarence,  welcome  unto  Warwick ; — 
And  welcome,  ^merset : — I  hold  it  cowardice. 
To  rest  mistrustftd  where  a  noble  heart 
Hath  pawn'd  an  open  hand  in  sign  of  love ; 
Else  might  I  think  that  Clarence,  Edward's  brother. 
Were  but  a  feigned  friend  to  our  proceedings : 
But  welcome,  sweet  Clarence  j  my  daughter  shall  be  thine. 
And  now  what  rests  but,  in  night's  coverture, 
Thy  brother  being  carelessly  encamp'd. 
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His  soldiers  lurking  in  the  towns*  about, 

And  bnt  attended  by  a  simple  guard, 

We  may  surprise,  and  take  nim  at  our  pleasure  ? 

Our  scouts  have  found  the  adventure  very  easy : 

That  as  Ulysses,  and  stout  Diomede, 

With  sleight  and  manhood  stole  to  Shesus'  tents, 

And  brought  from  thence  the  Thracian  fatal  steeds : 

So  we,  well  cover'd  with  the  night's  block  mantle, 

At  unawares  mav  beat  down  Edward's  gua^ 

And  seize  himself; — I  say  not,  slaughter  him, 

For  I  intend  tut  only  to  surprise*  him. — 

You  that  will  follow  me  to  this  attempt. 

Applaud  the  name  of  Henry,  with  your  leader. 

[They  all  cry, «  Henry  !* 
Why,  then,  let  *s  on  our  way  in  silent  sort : 
For  Warwick  and  his  friends/  God  and  saint  George !  {^Exeunt 

SCENE  III.— Edward'^  (Jamp,  near  Warwick. 

Enter  certain  Watchmen,  to  guard  the  King**  imt. 

1  Watch.  Come  on,  my  masters,  each  man  take  his  stand : 
The  king,  by  this,  is  set  him  down  to  sleep. 

2  Watch.  What,  will  he  not  to  bed  ? 

1  Watch.  Why,  no;  for  he  hath  made  a  solemn  vow 
Never  to  lie  and  take  his  natural  rest. 

Till  Warwick  or  himself  be  quite  suppress'd. 

2  Watch.  To-morrow,  then,  belike,  shall  be  the  day, 
If  Warwick  be  so  near  as  men  report. 

3  Watch.  But  sav,  I  pray,  what  nobleman  is  that, 
That  with  the  king  here  resteth  in  his  tent? 

1  Watch.  'Tis  the  lord  Hastings,  the  kin^s  chiefest  friend. 
3  Watch.  0,  is  it  so  ?    But  why  commands  the  king     . 

That  his  chief  followers  lodge  in  towns  about  him. 
While  he  himself  keeps  in  the  cold  field  ? 

2  Watch.  'T  is  the  more  honour,  because  more  dangerous. 

3  Watch.  Ay,  but  give  me  worship  and  quietness ; 
I  like  it  better  than  a  dangerous  honour : 

If  Warwick  knew  in  what  estate  he  stands, 
'T  is  to  be  doubted,  he  would  waken  him. 

1  Watch.  Unless  our  halberds  did  shut  up  his  passage. 

2  Watch.  Ajr,  wherefore  else  guard  we  his  royal  tenC 
But  to  defend  his  person  from  night-foes  ? 

Enter,  in  silence,  Warwick,  Clarence,  Oxford,  SoMKRaKT,  and 

Forces. 

War.  This  is  his  tent ;  and  see,  where  stand  his  guard. 

(•)  Oldtexi  Tmcne, 
•  SnrpiiBC  Aim.—]  That  ib,  capture  him :  a  sense  of  the  word  mrpria,  now  ohsolet* 
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Courage,  my  masters !  honour  now,  or  never  I 
But  follow  me,  and  Edward  shall  he  ours. 

1  Watch.  Who  goes  there  ? 

2  Watch.  Stay,  or  thou  diest ! 

[Wabwick,  and  the  rest,  cry  aJ^" Warwick!    Warwick!**  and  set 

vpon  the  Guard;  who  fly ^  crying — "Ann!  Arm!"    Warwick 

and  the  rest,  foUmving  thrni. 
The  drum  heating,  and  trumpet  soundingy  re-enter  Warwick,  and  the 

rest,  bringing  the  King  out  in  his  goum,  sitting  m  a  chair: 

Gloucester  and  Hastings /y. 

SoM.  What  are  they  that  fly  there  ? 

War.  Richard  and  Hastings :  let  them  go ;  here  is  the  duke. 

K.  Edw.  The  duke !  why,  Warwick,  when  we  parted  last,* 
Thou  calFdst  me  king ! 

War.  Ay,  but  the  case  is.  altered : 

When  you  disgrac'd  me  in  my  embassade, 
Then  I  degraded  you  from  being  king. 
And  come  now  to  cr^te  you  duke  of  York. 
Alas  I  how  should  you  govern  any  kingdom, 
That  know  not  how  to  use  ambassadors ; 
Nor  how  to  be  contented  with  one  wife ; 
Nor  how  to  use  your  brothers  brotherly ; 
Nor  how  to  study  for  the  people's  welfare ; 
Nor  how  to  shroud  yourself  from  enemies  ? 

K.  Edw.  Yea,  brother  of  Clarence,  art  thou  here  too  ? 
Nay,  then  I  see,  that  Edward  needs  must  down. — 
Yet,  Warwick,  in  despite  of  all  mischance, 
Of  thee  thyself,  and  aJl  thy  complices, 
Edward  will  always  bear  himself  as  king : 
Though  Fortune's  malice  overtlm)w  my  state, 
Mymind  exceeds  the  compass  of  her  wheel. 

WAR.  Then,  for  his  mind,  be  Edward  England's  king : 

lT(dtes  off  his  crown.. 
But  Henry  now  shall  wear  the  English  crown. 
And  be  true  king  indeed ; — ^thou  but  the  shadow. — 
My  lord  of  Somerset,  at  my  request, 
See  that  forthwith  duke  Edwam  be  convey*d 
Unto  my  brother,  archbishop  of  York. 
When  I  have  fought  with  Pembroke  and  his  fellows^ 
I  '11  follow  you,  and  tell  what  answer 
Lewis,  and  the  ladv  Bona,  send  to  him : — 
Now,  for  a  while,  farewell,  good  duke  of  York. 

K.  Edw.  What  fates  impose,  that  men  must  needs  abide ; 
It  boots  not  to  resist  both  wind  and  tide. 

\^Exit,  led  out;  Somerset  toith  him. 

0x7.  What  now  remains,  my  lords,  for  us  to  do, 
But  march  to  London  with  our  soldiers  ? 

•  JFhen  we  parted  last—]  So  rends  "  The  True  Tragedy;"  in  the  folio  1623,  kut 
appears  to  hare  been  accidentaUy  omitted. 

VOL.  III.  L  L 
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War.  Ay,  that's  the  first  thing  that  we  have  to  do; 
To  free  king  Henry  from  imprisonment, 
And  see  him  seated  in  the  regal  throne.  l^ceunL 


SCENE  IV.— London,    A  Room  in  the  Palace. 
Enter  Queen  Elizabeth  and  BiVers. 

Biv.  Madam^  what  makes  yon  in  this  sadden  change? 

Q.  Eliz,  Why,  brother  Rivers,  are  yon  yet  to  learn 
What  late  misfoitnne  is  befallen  king  Edward? 

Riv.  What,  loss  of  some  pitch'd  battle  against  Warwick  ? 

Q.  Euz.  No,  bnt  the  loss  of  his  own  royal  person. 

Riv.  Then,  is  my  sovereign  $lain? 

Q.  Eliz.  Ay,  almost  slain,  for  he  is  taken  prisoner ; 
Either  betray'd  by  falsehood  of  his  gnard. 
Or  by  his  foe  snrpris'd  at  unawares : 
And,  as  I  further  have  to  understand. 
Is  new  committed  to  the  bishop  of  York, 
Fell  Warwick's  brother,  and  by  that  our  foe. 

Rrv.  These  news,  I  must  confess,  are  ftdl  of  grief; 
Yet,  gracious  madam,  bear  it  as  vou  may : 
Warwick  may  lose,  that  now  hath  won  the  day. 

Q.  Eliz.  Till  then,  fair  hope  must  hinda:  life's  decay ; 
And  I  the  rather  wean  me  from  despair. 
For  love  of  Edward's  offspring  in  my  womb : 
This  is  it  that  makes  me  bridle  passion. 
And  bear  with  mildness  my  misfortune's  cross ; 
Ay,  ay,  for  this  I  draw  in  many  a  tear. 
And  stop  the  rising  of  blood-sucking  sighs. 
Lest  with  my  sighs  or  tears  I  blast  or  drown 
King  Edward's  fruit,  true  heir  to  the  English  crown. 

Rjv.  But,  madam,  where  is  Warwick  fiien  become? 

Q.  Eliz.  I  am  informed  that  he  comes  towards  London, 
To  set  the  crown  once  more  on  Henry's  head : 
Guess  thou  the  rest ;  king  Edward's  friends  must  down. 
But,  to  prevent  the  tyrant's  violence, 
(For  trust  not  him  that  hath  once  broken  faith,) 
I  '11  hence  forthwith  unto  the  sanctuary. 
To  save  at  least  the  heir  of  Edward's  nght ; 
There  shall  I  rest  secure  from  force  and  fraud* 
Come,  therefore,  let  us  fly  while  we  may  fly ; 
If  Warwick  take  us,  we  are  sure  to  die.  {^Exetmi. 


SCENE  V.—^  Park  near  Middleham  Castle  in  Yorkshire. 

Enter  Gloucester,  Hastings,  Sir  William  Stanley,  and  others. 

Glo.  Now,  my  lord  Hastings,  and  sir  William  Stanley, 
Leave  off  to  wonder  why  I  drew  you  hither, 
Into  this  chiefest  thicket  of  the  park. 
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Thus  stands*  the  case :  you  know  our  king,  my  brother. 

Is  prisoner  to  the  bishop  here,  at  whose  h^ds 

He  hath  good  usage  ana  great  liberty ; 

And  often,  but  attended  with  weak  guard, 

Comesf  hunting  this  way  to  disport  himselfc 

I  have  advertised  hij;a  by  secret  means. 

That  if  about  this  hour  he  make  this  way, 

Under  the  colour  of  his  usual  game, 

He  shall  here  find  his  friends,  with  horse  and  men. 

To  set  him  free  from  his  captivity. 

Enter  King  Edward  and  a  Huntsman. 

Hunt.  This  way,  my  lord,  for  this  way  lies  the  game. 

K.  Edw.  Nay,  this  way,  man ;  see,  where  the  huntsmen  stand.— 
Now,  brother  of  Gloster,  lord  Hastings,  and  the  rest, 
Stand  you  thus  close,  to  steal  the  bishop's  deer  ? 

Glo.  Brother,  the  time  and  case  requireth  haste ; 
Tour  horse  stands  ready  at  the  park  comer. 

K.  Edw.  But  whither  shall  we  then  ? 

Hast.  To  Lynn,  my  lord ;  and  shipl  from  thence  to  Flanders. 

Glo.  Well  guess'd,  believe  me ;  for  tnat  was  my  meaning. 

K.  Edw.  Stanley,  I  will  requite  thy  forwardness. 

Glo.  But  wherefore  stay  we  ?  't  is  no  time  to  talk. 

K.  Edw.  Huntsman,  what  ^f%i  thou?  wilt  thou  go  along? 

Hunt.  Better  do  so,  than  tarry  and  be  hang'd. 

Glo.  Come  then,  away !  let 's  have  no  more  ado. 

K.  Edw.  Bishop,  farewell :  shield  thee  from  Warwick's  frown 
And  pray  that  I  may  repossess  the  crown.  lExeu/tt. 


SCENE  VI.— ^  Boom  in  the  Tower. 

Fnter  King  Heney,  Clarence,  Warwick,  Soherset,  Young  Rich- 
mond, Oxford,  Montague,  Lieutenant  of  the  Tower,  and 
Attendants. 

K.  Hen.  Master  lieutenant,  now  that  God  and  friends 
Have  shaken  £dward  from  the  regal  seat, 
And.  tum'd  my  captive  state  to  liberty. 
My  fear  to  hope/  my  sorrows  unto  ioys, — 
At  our  enlargement  what  are  thy  due  fees  ? 

Lieu.  Subjects  may  challenge  nothing  of  their  sovereigns ; 
But  if  an  humble  prayer  may  prevail, 
I  then  crave  pardon  of  your  majesty. 

K.  Hen.  For  what,  lieutenant?  for  well  using  me? 
Nay,  be  thou  sure,  I  '11  well  requite  thy  kindness, 
For  that  it  made  my  imprisonment  a  pleasure : 
Ay,  such  a  pleasure  as  incaged  birds 
Conceive,  wnen,  after  many  moody  thoughts, 
At  last,  by  notes  of  household  harmony, 

(•)  First  foUo,  stand.  (f)  First  folio,  Come.  (J)  First  folio,  ghipt 
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They  quite  forget  their  loss  of  liberty.— 
Bnt,  Warwick,  after  God,  thou  setf  st  me  free^ 
And  chiefly  therefore  I  thank  God  and  thee ; 
He  wafi  the  author,  thou  the  instrument. 
Therefore,  that  I  may  conquer  fortune's  spite, 
By  living  low,  where  fortune  cannot  hurt  me, 
And  that  the  people  of  this  blessed  land 
May  not  be  punisVd  with  my  thwarting  staris, — 
Warwick,  although  my  head  still  wear  the  crown, 
I  here  resign  my  government  to  thee. 
For  thou  art  fortunate  in  all  thy  deeds. 

Wae.  Your  grace  hath  still  been  fem'd  for  virtuous; 
And  now  may  seem  as  wise  as  virtuous, 
By  spying  and  avoiding  fortune's  malice, 
For  few  men  rightly  temper  with  the  stars  :■ 
Yet  in  this  one  thing  let  me  blame  your  grace. 
For  choosing  me  when  Clarence  is  in  pla^. 

Clar.  No,  Warwick,  thou  art  worthy  of  the  sway, 
To  whom  the  heavens,  in  thy  nativity, 
Adjudg'd  an  olive  branch  and  laurel  crown, 
As  likely  to  be  blest  in  peace  and  war ; 
And  therefore  I  yield  thee  my  free  consent. 

Wab.  And  I  choose  Clarence  only  for  protector. 

K.  Hen.  Warwick  and  Clarence,  rive  me  both  your  hands ; 
Now  join  your  hands  and  with  your  hands  your  hearts, 
That  no  dissension  hinder  government : 
I  make  you  both  protectors  of  this  land. 
While  I  myself  will  lead  a  private  life. 
And  in  devotion  spend  my  latter  days. 
To  sin's  rebuke,  and  my  Creator's  praise. 

War.  What  answers  Clarence  to  his  sovereign's  will? . 

Clab.  That  he  consents,  if  Warwick  yield  consent ; 
For  on  thy  fortune  I  repose  mysel£ 

Wab.  Why  then,  though  loth,  yet  must  I  be  consent: 
We'll  yoke  together,  like  a  double  shadow 
To  Henry's  body,  and  supply  his  place ; 
I  mean,  m  beanng  weight  of  government, 
"WTiile  he  enjoys  the  honour  and  his  ease. 
And,  Clarence,  now  then  it  is  more  than  needful 
Forthwith  that  Edward  be  pronounc'd  a  traitor. 
And  all  his  lands  and  goods  be  confiscate.^ 

Clar.  What  else  ?  and  that  succession  be  determin'd. 

War.  Ay,  therein  Clarence  shall  not  want  his  part. 

K.  Hen.  But,  with  the  first  of  all  your  chief  affairs, 
Let  me  entreat,  (for  I  command  no  more/) 
That  Margaret  your  queen,  ,and  my  son  Edward, 

•  For  few  men  rightly  temper  with  the  stars :]  This  moons,  apparently,— few  men. 
arcopt  their  dcstin?  without  complaint. 

t»  And  all  his  lands  and  goods  be  cotijiseate.l  The  first  folio  emits  he,  which  w«t 
supplied  by  Malone ;  the  second  reads — 

" and  Goods  conjiseated*' 
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Be  sent  for,  to  return  from  France  with  speed: 

For  tilll  see  them  here,  by  doubtful  fear 

My  joy  of  liberty  is  half  eclipsU 
Clar.  It  shaU  be  done,  my  sovereign,  with  all  speed* 
E.  Hen.  My  lord  of  Somerset,  what  youth  is  that, 

Of  whom  you  seem  to  have  so  tender  care  ? 
SoM.  My  liege,  it  is  young  Henry,  earl  of  Richmond,  (l) 
K.  Hen.  Come  hither,  England's  hope : — if  secret  powers 

[^Laya  his  hand  on  kU  head. 

Suggest  but  truth  to  my  divining  thoughts, 

This  pretty  lad  will  prove  our  country's  bliss. 

His  looks  are  full  of  peaceful  majesty ; 

His  head  by  nature  fram'd  to  wear  a  crown, 

His  hand  to  wield  a  sceptre ;  and  himself 

Likely  in  time  to  bless  a  regal  throne. 

Make  much  of  him,  my  lor^ ;  for  this  is  he, 

Must  help  you  more  than  you  are  hurt  by  me. 

Enter  a  Messenger. 

Wae.  yrhat  news,  my  friend  ? 

Mess.  That  Edward  is  escaped  from  your  brother, 
And  fled,  as  he  hears  since,  to  Burgundy. 

War.  Unsavoury  news  I  but  how  made  he  escape  ? 

Mess.  He  was  convey'd  by  Eichard  duke  of  Gloster, 
And  the  lord  Hastings,  whp  attended  him 
In  secret  ambush  on  the  forest  side, 
And  from  the  bishop's  huntsmen  rescu'd  him ; 
For  hunting  was  his  daily  exercise. 

War.  My  brother  was  too  careless  of  his  charge. — 
But  let  us  hence,  my  sovereign,  to  provide 
A  salve  for  any  sore  that  may  betide. 

\_Exeunt  King  Henry,  War.,  Clar.,  Lieut.,  and  Attendants. 

Soil  My  lord,  I  like  not  of  this  flight  of  Edward's, 
Tor  doubtless  Burgundy  will  yield  him  help, 
And  we  shall  have  more  wars  before 't  be  long. 
As  Henry's  late  presiding  prophecy 
Did  glkd  my  hetuii  with  hope  of  tms  young  Richmond, 
So  doth  my  heart  misgive  me,  in  these  conflicts 
What  may  befall  him,  to  his  hfum  and  ours: 
Therefore,  lord  Oxford,  to  prevent  the  worst. 
Forthwith  we'll  send  him  hence  to  Brittany, 
Till  storms  be  past  of  civil  enmity. 

Oxp.  Ay;  for,  if  Edward  repossess  the  crown, 
T  is  like  that  Richmond  with  the  rest  shall  down. 

SoM.  It  shall  be  so ;  he  shall  to  Brittany. 
Come,  therefore,  let 's  about  it  speedily.  lExnmL 
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SCENE  \ll.— Before  York. 

Enteir  Ejng  Edwaed,  Glotjcbsteii,  Hastings,  and  Forces. 

E.  £dw.  Now,  brother  Richard,  lord  HastingSy  cudd  the  rest; 
Yet,  thus  far,  fortune  maketh  ns  amends. 
And  says,  that  once  more  I  shall  interchange 
Mjr  waned  state  for  Henry's  regal  crown. 
Well  have  we  pass'd,  and  now  repassed  the  seas, 
And  brought  desired  help  from  Burgundy: 
What  then  remains,  we  being  thus  arriv'd 
From  Ravenspurg  haven  before  the  gates  of  York, 
But  that  we  enter,  as  into  our  dukedom? 

Glo.  The  gates  made  fast ! — ^Brother,  I  like  not  this ; 
For  many  men  that  stumble  at  the  threshold, 
Are  well  foretold  that  danger  lurks  within. 

K.  Edw.  Tush,  man!  abodements  must  not  now  afiright  ns: 
By  fair  or  foul  means  we  must  enter  in. 
For  hither  will  our  friends  repair  to  us. 

Hast.  My  liege,  I  '11  knock  once  more  to  summon  them. 

Enter,  on  the  Walls,  tJie  Mayor  of  York,  a7id  Aldermen. 

May.  Mv  lords,  we  were  forewarned  of  your  coming. 
And  shut  the  gates  for  safety  of  ourselves ; 
For  now  we  owe  allegiance  unto  Henry. 

K.  Edw.  But,  master  mayor,  if  Henry  be  your  king. 
Yet  Edward,  at  the  least,  is  duke  of  York. 

]^La.t.  True,  my  good  lord ;  I  know  you  f#r  no  less. 

K.  Edw.  Why,  and  I  chall^ige  notning  but  my  dukedom, 
As  being  well  content  with  that  alone. 

Glo.  But  when  the  fox  hath  once  got  in  his  nose, 
He  '11  soon  find  means  to  make  the  body  follow.  [^Aside. 

Habt.  Why,  master  mayor,  why  stand  you  in  a  doubt? 
Open  the  gates ;  we  are  king  Henry's  friends. 

May.  Ay,  say  you  so  ?  the  gates  shall  then  be  oj^en'd. 

lExetmtfrom  above. 

Glo.  a  wise  stout  captain,  and  persuaded  soon  I"^ 

Hast.  The  good  old  man  would  fain  that  all  were  well, 
So  't  were  not  'long  of  him :  but,  being  enter'd, 
I  doubt  not,  I,  but  we  shall  soon  persuade 
Both  him  and  all  his  brothers  unto  reason. 

Enter  the  Mayor  ajid  Aldermen,  helmv. 

K.  Edw.  So,  master  mayor :  these  gates  must  not  be  shut, 
But  in  the  night,  or  in  the  time  of  war. 

What !  fear  not,  man,  but  yield  me  up  the  keys ;        [_Takes  hts  keys. 
For  Edward  will  defend  the  town,  and  thee, 
And  all  those  friends  that  deign  to  follow  me. 

•  Pcraunded  soon !]  The  old  text  has—"  soon  porsunued ; "  Pope  made  the  transjiosi* 
lion,  which,  as  Stwvcns  remarked,  requires  no  apology. 
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Drum.    Enter  Montgomert,  and  Forces,  marckHig. 

Glo.  Brother,  this  is  sir  John  Montgomeiy, 
Our  trusty  friend,  unless  I  be  deceived. 

K  Edw.  Welcome,  sir  John  I  but  why  come  you  in  arms? 

Mont.  To  help  king  Edward  in  his  tune  of  storm. 
As  every  loyal  subject  ought  to  do. 

K.  Edw.  Thanks,  good  Montgomery  5  but  we  now  forget 
Onr  title  to  the  crown,  and  only  claim 
Our  dukedom,  till  God  please  to  send  the  rest. 

Mont.  Then  flare  you  well,  for  I  will  hence  again ; 
I  came  to  serve  a  king,  and  not  a  duke, — 
Drummer,  strike  up,  and  let  us  march  away.  [J.  march  begun. 

K.  Edw.  Nay,  stay,  sir  John,  awhile;  and  we'll  debate, 
By  what  safe  means  the  crown  may  be  recovered. 

Mont.  What  talk  you  of  debating?  in  few  words, 
If  you'll  not  here  proclaim  yourself  our  king, 
I  'U  leave  you  to  your  fortune,  and  be  gone 
To  keep  them  back  that  come  to  succour  you : 
Why  diall  we  fight,*  if  you  pretend  no  title  ? 

Glo.  Why,  brother,  wherefore  stand  you  on  nice  points? 

K  Edw.  When  we  grow  stronger,  then  we  '11  make  our  claim : 
Till  then,  'tis  wisdom  to  conceal  our  meaning. 

Hast.  Away  with  scrupulous  wit !  now  arms  must  rule. 

GiiO.  And  fearless  minds^^limb  soonest  unto  crowns. 
Brother,  we  wiU  proclaim  you  out  of  hand ; 
The  bruit  thereof  will  bring  you  many  friends. 

K.  Edw*  Then  be  it  as  you  will ;  for  'tis  my  right, 
And  Henry  but  usurps  the  diadem. 


\mich.i .  «    . 

since,  in  addition  to  the  manifold  variations  he  has  thought  proper  to  introduce  into  this 
play  on  the  authority  of  his  annotator,  he  has  several  times  departed  fipom  the  old  text 
witliout  a  syllable  of  explanation ;  for  instance,  in  Act  I.  Sc.  1,  tlie  folio  1623  reads : — 

"  Unless  he  seek  to  thrust  you  out  perforce.** 
Mr.  CoUier  has— 

« to  thrust  you  out  by  force." 

In  Act  n.^c.  1,  in  the  folio  1623  we  have— 

«  Amongst  the  loving  Welshmen  canst  procure/ 

In  Mr.  Collier's  edition,  "  —  «ii»procure." 
In  Act  n.  Sc  5,  in  the  folio  1623  it  is— 

*'  Was  ever  father  so  bemoaned  hit  son  ? " 

InMr.ColUen**— «8on?" 
In  Act  n.  Sc.  6,  the  folio  1623  has— 

**  Which,  whiles  it  lasted,"  &c. 

Mr.  Collier  reads,  "  —  while  it  lasted." 
In  Act  IV.  Sc  8,  the  folio  1623  ha»—     , 

*' Shalt  B^  up,"  **«*«/«  find,"  and  "  iW^  muster." 
While  Mr.  Collier  reads, — 

"iSAo/^stirup,"  "#A«//find,"  and  "  iA««  muster." 
These  deviations  are  not,  certainly,  of  great  importance,  though  of  quite  as  much  as 
Malone's  change  of  shall  to  should. 
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Mont.  Ay,  now  my  Boverei^  speaketh  like  himself; 
And  now  wul  I  be  Edward's  champion. 

Hast.  Sound,  trompet ;  Edwara  shall  be  here  proclaim'd: — 
Come,  fellow-soldier,  make  thou  proclamation. 

lOives  him  a  paper.    Flourish, 

Sold.  [Beads.]  Edward  the  fourth^  by  the  yrace  of  God^  king  of 
England  and  France^  and  lord  oflrelandy  <&c. 

MoKT.  And  whosoever  gainsays  king  Edward's  right. 
By  this  I  challenge  him  to  single  fight     [^Throws  dotan  his  gauniUt. 

Alt*.  Long  live  Edward  the  fourw! 

IL  Edw.  Thanks,  brare  Montgomery  i — and  thanks  nnto  yon  all : 
If  fortune  serve  pae,  I  'U  requite  this  kmdness. 
Now,  for  this  night^  let's  harbour  here  in  York, 
And  when  the  morning  sun  shall  raise  his  car 
Above  the  border  of  this  horizon, 
We  '11  forward  towards  Warwick  and  his  mates ; 
For  well  I  wot  that  Henry  is  no  soldier. — 
Ah,  fix)ward  Clarence ! — ^how  evil  it  beseems  thee. 
To  flatter  Henry,  and  forsake  thy  brother ! 
Yet,  as  we  may,  we  'U  meet  both  thee  and  Warwick. — 
Come  on,  brave  soldiers ;  doubt  not  of  the  day. 
And,  that  once  gotten,  doubt  not  of  large  pay.  [Exeunl, 


SCENE  VIIL— London.    A  Boom  in  the  Palace, 

Enter  King  Hexey,  Warwick,  Clarence,  Montague,  Exeter,  and 

Oxford.* 

War.  What  counsel,  lords?    Edward  fix)m  Belgia, 
With  hasty  Germans  and  blunt  Hollanders, 
Hath  pass'd  in  safety  through  the  narrow  seas. 
And  with  his  troops  doth  march  amain  to  London ; 
And  many  giddy  people  flock  to  him. 

OxF.  Let 's  levy  men,  and  beat  him  back  again.^ 

Clar.  a  little  fire  is  quickly  trodden  out, 
Which  beinffsuflPer'd,  rivers  cannot  quench. 

War.  In  Warwickshire  I  have  true-hearted  friends. 
Not  mutinous  in  peace,  yet  bold  in  war; 
Those  will  I  muster  up : — and  thou,  son  Clarence, 
Shalt  stir  up  in  Suffolk,  Norfolk,  and  in  Kent, 
The  knights  and  gentlemen  to  come  with  thee : — 
Thou,  brother  Montague,  in  Buckingham, 
Northampton,  and  in  Leicestershire,  shalt  find 
Men  well  inclin'd  to  hear  what  thou  command'st: — 

•  Exeter,  and  Oxford.']  The  folio  1623,  for  ExeUr,  hai  miatakenly  8om$r$tL 
b  Let's  levy  men,  and  beat  him  back  again.]  In  the  folio  1623,  this  line  is  given  to 
the  King  ;^  but  the  modem  editors,  who  asngned  it  to  a  more  warlike  character,  were 
probably  ri^ht.  It  is  not  consonant  with  Henry's  pacific  natnre,  nor  indeed  becoming 
to  one  who  has  juit  before  abdicated  his  soyereign^  in  everything  but  the  name,  that 
he  might — 

" lead  a  private  Ufe, 

And  in  devoti9n  spend  [his]  latter  days.'* 
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And  thou,  brave  Oxford,  wondrons  well  belov*d, 
In  Oxfordshire  shalt  muster  up  thy  friends. — 
My  soYereign,  with  the  loving  citizens, — 
Like  to  his  island,  girt  in  with  the  ocean. 
Or  modest  Dian,  circled  with  her  nymphs, — 
Shall  rest  in  London,  till  we  come  to  him. — 
Fair  lords,  take  leave,  and  stand  not  to  reply. — 
Farewell,  my  sovereign. 

K  Hen.  Farewell,  my  Hector,  and  my  Troy's  true  hope. 

Clab.  In  sign  of  truth,  I  kiss  your  highness'  hand. 

K.  Hen.  Well-minded  Clarence,  be  thou  fortunate ! 

Mont.  Comfort,  my  lord ; — and  so  I  take  my  leave. 

Oxp.  And  thus  IKissing  Henry'*  MndJ]  1  seal  my  truth,  and  bid 
adieu. 

K.  Hen.  Sweet  Oxford,  and  my  loving  Montague, 
And  all  at  once,*  once  more  a  happy  farewell. 

Wab.  Farewell,  sweet  lords :  kt  's  meet  at  Coventry. 

lExeuni  War.,  Clar.,  Oxf.,  and  ilo^rr. 

K.  Hen.  Here  at  the  palace  will  I  rest  a  while. 
Cousin  of  Exeter,  what  tninks  your  lordship? 
Methinks  the  power  that  Edward  hath  in  field, 
Should  not  be  able  to  encounter  mine. 
.  ExE.  The  doubt  is,  that  he  will  seduce  the  rest. 

K.  Hen.  That 's  not  my  fear ;  my  meed^  hath  got  me  fiune : 
I  have  not  stopp'd  mine  ears  to  their  demands, 
Nor  posted  off  their  suits  with  slow  delays ; 
My  pity  hath  been  balm  to  heal  their  wounds, 
My  mildness  hath  alla/d  their  swelling  griefs, 
Mv  mercy  dried  their  water-flowing  tears ; 
I  have  not  been  desirous  of  their  wealth. 
Nor  much  oppress'd  them  with  great  subsidies,  (2) 
Nor  forward  of  revenge,  though  they  much  err'd: 
Then  why  should  they  love  Edward  more  than  me  ? 
No,  Exeter,  these  graces  challenge  grace  ; 
And,  when  the  lion  fawns  upon  the  lamb. 
The  lamb  will  never  cease  to  follow  him. 

[Shout  without^  "A  Lancaster!  A  Lancaster!" 

Exe.  Hark,  hark,  my  lord!  what  shouts  are  these? 

Enter  King  Edward,  Gloucester,  and  Soldiers. 

K.  Edw.  Seize  on  the  shame-fac'd  Henry,  bear  him  hence. 
And  once  again  proclaim  us  king  of  England ! — 
You  are  the  fount,  that  makes  small  brooks  to  flow; 
Now  stops  thy  spring ;  my  sea  shall  suck  them  dry. 
And  swell  so  much  the  higher  by  their  ebb. — 
Hence  with  him  to'  the  Tower ;  let  him  not  speak. 

\^Erewit  some  tvith  EiNQ  Henry. 

•  And  all  at  once,—]  See  note  0»),  p.  4. 

^  My  meed—]  My  merit,  as  in  a  former  passage,  Act  H.  Scl  :— 

"  Each  one  already  blazing  by  onr  meedi,*' 
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And,  lords,  towards  Corentry  bend  we  our  coarse, 
Wh^  peremptory  Warwick  now  remains: 
The  son  shines  hot,  and,  if  we  nse  delay, 
Cold  biting  winter  mars  our  hop*d-for  hay. 

GiiO.  Away  betimes,  before  Ms  forces  join. 
And  take  the  great-grown  traitor  unawares : 
Braye  warriors,  march  amain  towards  Goyentiy.  [Exeunt. 


ACT    V. 

SCENE  I.— Coventry. 

'     EnUr^  upon  the  WalU^  Waewick,  the  Mayor  of  CoTcntry,  two 
Messengers,  and  others. 

War.  Where  is  the  post,  that  came  fix)m  valiant  Oxford? 
How  fer  hence  is  thy  lord,  mine  honest  fellow  ? 

1  Mess.  By  this  at  Dunsmore,  marching  hitherward. 
War.  How  far  off  is  our  brother  Montague  ? — 

Where  is  the  post  that  came  from  Montague  ? 

2  Mess.  By  this  at  Daintry,  with  a  puissant  troop. 

Enter  Sir  John  Somerville. 

War.  Say,  SomerviUe,  what  says  my  loving  son  ? 
And,  by  thy  guess,  how  nigh  is  Clarence  now? 

SOM.  At  Southam  I  did  leave  him  with  his  forces, 
And  do  expect  him  here  some  two  hours  hence.  [Drum  heard. 

War.  Then  Clarence  is  at  hand,  I  hear  his  drum. 

SOM.  It  is  not  his,  my  lord ;  here  Southam  lies : 
The  drum  your  honour  hears,  marcheth  from  Warwick. 

War.  Who  should  that  be  ?  belike,  unlook'd-for  friends. 

SoM.  They  are  at  hand,  and  you  shall  quickly  know. 

March.    Enter  King  Edward,  Gloucester,  and  Forces. 

K.  Edw.  Go,  trumpet,  to  the  walls,  and  sound  a  parle.    [Flotirish. 

Glo.  See  how  the  surly  Warwick  mans  the  wall. 

War.  0,  unbid  spite!  is  sportftil  Edward  come? 
Where  slept  our  scouts,  or  how  are  they  seduc'd. 
That  we  could  hear  no  news  of  his  repair  ? 

K.  Edw.  Now,  Warwick,  wilt  thou  ope  the  ciiy  gates, 
Speak  gentle  words,  and  humbly  bend  thy  knee. 
Call  Edward  king,  and  at  his  hands  beg  mercy  ? 
And  he  shall  pamon  thee  these  outrages. 

War.  Nay,  rather,  wilt  thou  draw  thy  forces  hence, 
Confess  who  set  thee  up  and  pluck'd  thee  down, 
Call  Warwick  patron,  and  be  penitent?  x 

And  thou  shalt  still  remain  the  duke  of  York. 
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Glo.  I  thonght,  at  least,  he  would  have  said — ^the  king ; 
Or  did  he  make  the  lest  against  his  will  ? 

War.  Is  not  a  dukedom,  sir,  a  goodly  gift  ? 

Glo.  Ay,  by  pay  faith,  for  a  poor  earl  to  give: 
I  'U  do  thee  service  for  so  good  a  gift. 

War.  'T  was  I,  that  gave  the  kmgdom  to  thy  brother. 

K:  Edw.  Why,  then  't  is  mine^  if  but  by  Warwick's  gift. 

War.  Thou  Mt  no  Atlas  for  so  great  a  weight: 
And,  weakling,  Warwick  takes  his  gift  again ; 
And  Henry  is  myking,  Warwick  his  subject. 

K.  Edw.  But  Warwick's  king  is  Edwaid's  prisoner: 
Andigallant  Warwick,  do  but  answer  this, — 
What  is  the  body  when  the  head  is  off  ? 

Glo.  Alas,  that  Warwick  had  no  more  forecast, 
But,  whiles  he  thought  to  steal  the  single  ten, 
The  king  was  slily  nnger'd  from  the  deck  t» 
You  left  poor  Henry  at  the  bishop's  palace. 
And,  ten  to  one,  you  'U  meet  him  in  the  Tower. 

K.  Edw.  'Tis  even  so ;  yet  you  are  Warwick  still. 

Glo.  Come,  Warwick,  take  the  time ;  kneel  down,  kneel  down: 
Nay,  when?^  strike  now,  or  else  the  iron  cools. 

War.  I  had  rather  chop  this  hand  off  at  a  blow, 
And  with  the  other  fling  it  at  thy  fiice, 
Than  bear  so  low  a  sail,  to  strike  to  thee. 

K.  Edw.  Sail  how  thou  canst,  have  wind  and  tide  thy  friend ; 
This  hand,  fast  wound  about  thy  coal-black  hair, 
ShalJ,  whiles  thy  head  is  warm,  and  new  cut  off. 
Write  in  the  duk  this  sentence  with  thy  blood, — 
Wind<hanging  Warwick  now  can  change  no  more. 

Enter  Oxford,  mith  Forces,  drumy  and  colours. 

War.  0  cheerful  colours !  see,  Avhere  O^ord  comes ! 

OXF.  Oxford,  Oxford,  for  Lancaster  1 

[^He  and  his  Forces  enter  the  cUy. 

Glo.  The  gates  are  open,  let  us  enter  too. 

K.  Edw.  So  other  foes  may  set  upon  our  backs. 
Stand  we  in  good  array ;  for  they,  no  doubt, 
Will  issue  out  again  and  bid  us  battle : 
If  not,  the  city  being  but  of  small  defence. 
We  '11  quickly  rouse  the  traitors  in  the  same. 

War.  0,  welcome,  Oxford]  for  we  want  thy  help. 

Enter  Montague,  tvith  Forces,  drum^  and  colours. 

Mont.  Montague,  Montague,  for  Lancaster  I 

[Eb  and  Ms  Forces  enter  (he  city, 

•  The  king  was  tUly  fnget'dfrom  iht  deck  H  ApAck  of  cards  was  formerly  tenned  a 
deck  of  cards;  thus,  in  **  Selim«»,  Emperor  of  tue  T^ks,"  1594,  quoted  by  Steeyeni: — 

"  Well,  if  I  chance  but  once  to  get  the  deck 
To  deal  about  and  shuffle  as  I  would." 


and  in 


b  Nay^  when  V\  This  expression  of  impatience  occurs  again  in  ^*  Richard  the  Seoood,** 
id  in  "  The  Taming  of  the  Shrew."    See  noto  (•) ,  p.  86,  Vol.  11. 
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GiiO.  Thoa  and  thy  brother  both  shall  buy  this  treason 
Even  with  the  dearest  blood  tout  bodies  bear. 

K.  Edw.  The  harder  match'd,  the  greater  victory : 
My  mind  presageth  happy  gain  and  conquest 

Enter  So3£ERSET,  with  Forces,  drum^  and  colours. 

8oH.  Somerset,  Somerset,  for  Lancast^! 

IHe  and  his  Forces  enter  the  cUy. 

Glo.  Two  of  thy  name,  both  dukes  of  Somerset, 
Have  sold  their  lives  nnto  the  honse  of  York ; 
And  thou  shalt  be  the  third,  if  this  sword  hold. 

Enter  Claeencb,  with  Forces,  drum,  atid  cohure. 

War.  And  lo,  where  George  of  Clarence  sweeps  along, 
Of  force  enough  to  bid  his  brother  battle : 
With  whom  an*  upright  zeal  to  right  prevails, 
More  than  the  nature  of  a  brother's  love : — 
Come,  Clarence,  come ;  thou  wilt,  if  Warwick  caU. 

Clae.  Father  of  Warwick,  know  you  what  this  means  ? 

[Takinff  the  red  rose  out  of  his  haL* 
Look,  here  I  throw  my  infamy  at  thee  I 
I  will  not  ruinate  my  father's  house. 
Who  gave  his  blood  to  lime  the  stones  together. 
And  set  up  Lancaster.    Why  trow'st  thou,  Warwick, 
That  Clarence  is  so  harsh,  so  blunt,^  unnatural, 
To  bend  the  &tal  instruments  of  war 
Against  his  brother  and  his  lawful  Idnjg  ? 
Perhaps,  thou  wilt  object  my  holy  oi^ : 
To  keep  that  oath,  were  more  impiely 
Than  Jephtha's,t  when  he  sacrific'd  his  daughter. 
I  am  so  sorry  for  mv  trespass  made, 
That,  to  deserve  well  at  my  brother's  hands, 
I  here  proclaim  myself  thy  mortal  foe ;  " 
With  resolution,  whereso'er  I  meet  thee, 
(As  I  will  meet  thee,  if  thou  stir  abroad,) 
To  plague  thee  for  thy  foul  misleading  me. 
And  so  proud-hearted  Warwick,  I  defy  thee. 
And  to  my  brother  turn  my  blushing  chedcs. — 
Pardon  me,  Edward,  I  will  make  amends ; — 
And,  Richard,  do  not  fix)wh  upon  my  faults, 
For  I  will  henceforth  be  no  more  unconstant. 

K.  Edw.  Now  welcome  more,  and  ten  times  more  belov'd. 
Than  if  thou  never  hadst  deserved  our  hate. 

Glo.  Welcome,  good  Clarence ;  this  is  brother-like. 

(•)  First  folio,  in.  (f)  CM  text,  lephah. 

•  Takingthe  red  rose  out  of  hit  hat.']   The  folio  lias  no  tta^  direction  here,  and  bot 
for  *'  The  True  Tragedy,"  which  reads.  **Soufid  a  Parlies  and  fiichard  and  Clarence 
whigpers  toaither^  and  then  Clarence  tafees  hit  red  Ron  out  of  hit  hat  and  throwes  it  at 
Warwicke,    it  would  have  been  difficult  to  ^css  what  Clarence  did  on  8a}-ing,  — 
**  Look,  here  I  throw  my  in&my  at  tiiee  1" 

i>  Blunt,—]  That  is,  duily  intentible. 
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Wab.  0  passing*  traitor,  perjur'd,  and  nnjnst! 

K.  Edw.  What,  Warwick,  wilt  thou  leave  the  town,  and  fi^it? 
Or  shall  we  beat  the  stones  abont  thine  ears  ? 

War.  Alas,  I  am  not  coop'd  here  for  defence! 
I  will  away  towards  Bamet  presently, 
And  bid  thee  battle,  Edward,  if  thou  dar'st. 

K  Edw.  Yes,  Warwick,  Edward  dares,  and  leads  the  way : — 
Lords,  to  the  field!  saint  George,  and  victory!         [_March.    Exeunt 


SCENE  11.—^  Field  of  Battle  near  Bamet. 

Alarums  and  Excursions.    Enter  King  Edwaed,  bringing  in 
Warwick  wounded. 

K.  Edw.  So,  lie  thou  there :  die  thou,  and  die  our  fear ; 
For  Warwick  was  a  bug,  that  fear'd  us  all.*> — 
Now,  Montague,  sit  fest ;  I  seek  for  thee. 
That  Warwick's  bones  may  keep  thine  company.  \^ExU, 

War.  Ah,  who  is  nigh?  come  to  me,  friend  or  foe, 
And  tell  me  who  is  victor,  York,  or  Warwick  ? 
Why  ask  I  that?  my  mangled  body  shows. 
My  blood,  my  want  of  strength,  my  sick  heart  shows, 
That  I  must  yield  my  body  to  the  earth. 
And,  by  my  fall,  the  conquest  to  my  foe. 
Thus  yields  the  cedar  to  the  axe*s  edge, 
Whose  arms  gave  shelter  to  the  princely  eagle, 
Under  whose  shade  the  ramping  lion  slept. 
Whose  top-branch  overpeer'd  Jove's  spreading  tree, 
And  kept  low  shrubs  from  winter's  powerftil  wind. 
These  eyes,  that  now  are  dimm'd  with  death's  black  veil, 
Have  been  as  piercing  as  the  mid-day  sun. 
To  search  the  secret  treasons  of  the  world : 
The  wrinkles  in  m^  brows,  now  fill'd  with  blood. 
Were  liken'd  oft  to  kinglv  sepulchres ; 
For  who  liv'd  king,  but  I  could  dig  his  grave  ? 
And  who  durst  smUe  when  Warwick  bent  his  brow? 
Lo,  now  my  glory  smear'd  in  dust  and  blood ! 
My  parks,  my  walks,  my  manors  that  I  had, 
Even  now  forsake  me ;  and  of  all  my  lands, 
Is  nothing  left  me,  but  my  body's  length ! 
Why,  what  is  pomp,  rule,  reign,  but  (^h  and  dust? 
And,  live  we  how  we  can,  yet  die  we  must. 

Enter  Oxford  and  Somerset. 

SoM.  Ah,  Warwick,  Warwick !  wert  thou  as  we  are, 
We  might  recover  all  our  loss  again ! 

*  Passing—}  Surpassing^  txcmdina^  egregiotu,  wondrous.  See  note  (•),  p.  856,  Vol.  II. 

k  Warwick  was  a  bug,  that  feard  fis  all.—)  Meaning,  Warwick  was  a  bugbear^  a 
gobliHy  a  bogie  that  appalled  us  aU.  So  in  "  The  Taniing  of  the  Shrew,"  Act  I.  Sc.  2,— 
"  Tuah!  tush !  /«ir  boys  with  bugs." 
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The  queen  from  France  hath  brought  a  puissant  power; 
Even  now  we  heard  the  news :  ah,  couldst  thou  fly ! 

Wab.  Why,  then  I  would  not  fly. — ^Ah,  Montague, 
If  thou  be  there,  sweet  brother,  take  my  hand, 
And  with  thy  lips  keep  in  my  soul  awmle! 
Thou  loY'st  me  not ;  for,  brother,  if  thou  didst, 
Thy  tears  would  waah  this  cold  congealed  blood, 
That  glues  my  lips,  and  will  not  let  me  speak. 
Come  quickly,  Montague,  or  I  am  dead. 

Soil  Ah,  Warwick !  Montague  hath  breath'd  his  last ; 
And  to  the  latest  gasp,  cried  out  for  Warwick, 
And  said — Commmd  me  to  my  valiant  hroffier. 
And  more  he  would  have  said ;  and  more  he  spoke. 
Which  sounded  like  a  cannon  in  a  vault, 
That  mought*  not  be  distinguished ;  bu^  at  last, 
I  well  might  hear,  delivered  with  a  groan, — 
O^farewelly  Warwick! 

WAE,  Sweet  rest  his  soul ! — ^Fly,  lords,  and  save  yourselves ; 
For  Warwick  bids  you  all  farewell,  to  meet  in  heaven.  [^Dies. 

OxF.  Away,  away,  to  meet  the  queen's  great  power! 

\^Exeunty  hearing  ofWARWiCK^s  lodg. 


SCENE  III.— Another  part  of  the  FieU. 

Flourish.    Enter  l^JSQ  Edwabd  in  triumph ;  wUh  Claeence, 
Glouckstbr,  and  the  resL 

K.  Edw.  Thus  far  our  fortune  keeps  an  upward  course, 
And  we  are  grac'd  with  wreaths  of  victory. 
But  in  the  midst  of  this  bright-shining  Sav, 
I  spy  a  black,  suspicious,  threafning  cloud, 
That  will  encounter  with  our  glorious  sun, 
Ere  he  attain  his  easeful  western  bed :  , 

I  mean,  my  lords, — ^those  powers,  that  the  queen 
Hath  rais'd  in  GaUia,  have  arrived  our  coast, 
And,  as  we  hear,  march  on  to  fight  with  us. 

Clab.  a  little  gale  will  soon  disperse  that  cloud. 
And  blow  it  to  the  source  from  whence  it  came : 
Thy  very  beams  will  dry  those  vapours  up. 
For  eveiT  cloud  engenders  not  a  storm. 

Glo.  The  queen  is  valu'd  thirty  thousand  strongs 
And  Somerset  with  Oxford,  fled  to  her : 
If  she  have  time  to  breathe,  be  well  assur'd. 
Her  faction  will  be  full  as  strong  as  ours. 

K.  Edw.  We  are  advMis'd  by  our  loving  fri^ds, 
That  they  do  hold  their  course  toward  TeTOsbury :  •' 
We,  having  now  the  best  at  Bamet  field, 
Will  thither  straight,  for  willingness  rids  way; 

»  That  XBought  mt  be  diatinguuh^df^  Tliis  andcnt  tiae  of  the  preterite  tenie  of  mi§lt^ 
has  been  oyerlookcd  by  aU  the  editors. 
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And,  as  we  march,  our  strength  will  be  augmented 

In  every  oountf  as  we  go  along. — 

Strike  np  the  m*am  I  cry — Courage !  and  away,  [Exnmt 


SCENE  Vf.—Plama  near  Tewksbury, 

March.    Enter  Queen  Margaeet,  Prince  Edward,  Somerset, 
Oxford,  and  Soldiers. 

Q.  Mar.  Great  lords,  wise  men  ne'er  sit  and  wail  their  loss, 
Bnt  oheerly  seek  how  to  redress  their  harms. 
What  though  the  mast  be  now  blown  over-board. 
The  cable  broke,  the  holding  anchor  lost, 
And  half  our  sailors  swallow'd  in  the  flood  ? 
Yet  lives  our  pilot  still :  is 't  meet  that  he 
Should  leave  the  helm,  and,  like  a  fearful  lad, 
With  teurfhl  eyes  add  water  to  the  sea, 
And  give  more  strength  to  that  which  hath  too  much ; 
Whiles,  in  his  moan,  the  ship  splits  on  the  rock. 
Which  industry  and  courage  might  have  sav'd? 
Ah,  what  a  shame !  ah,  what  a  &ult  were  this ! 
Say,  Warwick  was  our  anchor;  what  of  that? 
And  Montague  our  top-mast ;  what  of  him? 
Our  slaughtered  friends  the  tackles ;  what  of  these  ? 
Whv,  is  not  Oxford  here  another  anchor  ? 
Ana  Somerset  another  goodly  mast? 
The  friends  of  France  our  shrouds  and  tacklings  ? 
And,  though  unskilful,  why  not  Ned  and  I 
For  once  dlow'd  the  skilful  pilot's  charge  ? 
We  will  not  from  the  helm  to  sit  and  weep; 
But  keep  our  course,  though  the  rough  wmd  say  no, 
From  shelves  and  rocks  that  threaten  us  with  wreck. 
As  good  to  chide  the,  waves,  as  speak  them  fair. 
And  what  is  Edward  but  a  ruthless  sea? 
What  Clarence  but  a  quicksand  of  deceit  ? 
And  Richard  but  a  ragged  fatal  rock  ? 
All  these  the  enemies  to  our  poor  bark. 
Say,  you  can  swim ;  alas,  't  is  but  awhile : 
Tread  on  the  sand  5  why,  there  you  quickly  sink : 
Bestride  the  rock ;  the  tide  will  wash  you  off, 
Or  else  you  famish, — ^that's  a  threefold  death. 
This  sp^  I,  lords,  to  let  you  understand, 
If  case  some  one  of  you  would  fly  from  us. 
That  there's  no  hop'd-for  mercy  with  the  brothers. 
More  than  with  ruthless  waves,  with  s^ds,  and  rocks. 
Why,  courage,  then !  what  cannot  be  avoided, 
^  were  childish  weakness  to  lament,  or  fear. 

Prince.  Methinks,  a  woman  of  this  valiant  spirit 
Should,  if  a  coward  heard  her  speak  these  words, 
Infdse  his  breast  with  magnanimity, 
And  make  him,  naked,  foU  a  man  at  arms. 
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I  speak  not  this,  as  doubting  any  here, 
For  did  I  bnt  suspect  a  feai^  man, 
He  should  have  leave  to  go  away  betimes, 
Lest,  in  our  need,  he  mi|^t  infect  another, 
And  make  him  of  like  spirit  to  himself. 
If  any  such  be  here, — as  God  forbid! — 
Let  him  depart  before  we  need  his  help. 

Oxp.  Women  and  children  of  so  high  a  courage, 
And  warriors  faint !  why,  *t  were  perpetual  shame. — 
0,  braye  young  prince !  thy  &mous  grandfather 
Doth  live  again  in  thee :  long  may'st  thou  live, 
To  bear  his  image,  and  renew  his  glories ! 

Sou.  And  he  that  will  not  fight  for  such  a  hope, 
Gro  home  to  bed,  and,  like  the  owl  by  day, 
If  he  arise,  be  mock'd  and  wondefd  at. 

Q.  Mae.  Thanks,  gentle  Somerset , — sweet  Oxford,  thanks. 

Pbince.  And  take  his  thanks,  that  yet  hath  nothing  else. 

Enter  a  Messenger. 

Mess.  Prepare  you,  lords,  for  Edward  is  at  hand. 
Beady  to  fight ;  therefore  be  resolute. 

OxF.  I  thought  no  less :  it  is  his  policy. 
To  haste  thus  rast,  to  find  us  unprovided. 

SoM.  But  he 's  deceiv'd;  we  are  in  readiness. 

Q.  Mab.  This  cheers  my  heart,  to  see  your  forwardness. 

OxF.  Here  pitch  our  battle,  hence  we  will  not  budge. 

Flourish  and  march.   Enter,  at  a  distance,  KiNa  Edward,  Cuuience, 
Gloucester,  arid  Forces. 

K.  Edw.  Brave  followers,  yonder  stands  the  thorny  wood. 
Which,  by  the  heavens'  assistance,  and  your  strength, 
Must  by  the  roots  be  hewn  up  yet  ere  night. 
I  need  not  add  more  fuel  to  your  fire. 
For,  well  I  wot,  ye  blaze  to  bum  them  out : 
Give  signal  to  the  fight,  and  to  it,  lords ! 

Q.  Mar.  Lbrds,  Imights,  and  gentlemen,  what  I  should  say, 
My  tears  gainsay ;  for  every  word  I  speak. 
Ye  see,  I  drink  the  water  of  mine  eyes.* 
Therefore,  no  more  but  this : — Henry,  your  sovereign, 
Is  prisoner  to  the  foe ;  his  state  usurp'a. 
His  realm  a  slaughter-house,  his  subjects  slain. 
His  statutes  cancelled,  and  his  treasure  spent ; 
And  yonder  is  the  wolf,  that  makes  this  spoil. 
You  fi^ht  in  justice :  then,  in  God's  name,  lords. 
Be  vahant,  and  give  signal  to  the  fight.  [Exeunt  both  Armies. 

Mine  eyes.]  So  "  The  True  Tragedy ; "  the  folio  1623  reads,  "  my  eye." 
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SCENE  Y.— Another  part  of  the  same. 

Alarums;  Excursions;  and  aftertvards  a  retreat.  Then  enter  King 
Edward,  Clajiencb,  Gloucesteb,  and  Forces;  with  Queen 
Makgaret,  Oxford,  and  Somerset,  Prisoners. 

K.  Edw.  Now,  here  a  period  of  tumultuous  broils. 
Awav  with  Oxford  to  Hammes'  castle  straight: 
For  Somerset,  off  with  his  guilty  head* 
Go,  beai:  them  hence ;  I  will  not  hear  them  speak. 

OxF.  For  my  part,  I  '11  not  trouble  thee  with  words. 

SoM.  Nor  I,  but  stoop  with  patience  to  my  fortune. 

\^Exeunt  Oxford  and  Somerset,  guarded. 

Q.  Mar.  So  part  we  sadly  in  this  troublous  world, 
To  meet  with  joy  in  sweet  Jerusalem. 

K.  Edw.  Is  proclamation  made,  that  who  finds  Edward, 
Shall  have  a  high  reward,  and  he  his  life  ? 

Glo.  It  is ;  and,  lo,  where  youthful  Edward  comes ! 

Enter  Soldiers,  mth  Prince  Edward. 

K.  Edw.  Bring  forth  the  gallant,  let  us  hear  him  speak. 
What !  can  so  young  a  thorn  begin  to  prick  ? — 
Edward,  what  satisfaction  canst  thou  make, 
For  bearing  arms,  for  stirring  up  mv  subjects, 
And  all  the  trouble  thou  hast  tum'd  me  to  ? 

Prince.  Speak  like  a  subject,  proud  ambitious  York! 
Suppse  that  I  am  now  my  father's  mouth ; 
Resign  thy  chair,  and  where  I  stand  kneel  thou, 
Whilst  I  propose  the  self-same  words  to  thee. 
Which,  traitor,  thou  wouldst  have  me  answer  to. 
/  Q.  !Mar.  Ah,  that  thy  father  had  been  so  resolv'd ! 

Glo.  That  you  might  still  have  worn  the  petticoat, 
And  ne'er  have  stol'n  Ihe  breech  from  Lancaster. 

Prince.  Let  .^sop  fable  in  a  winter's  night ; 
His  currish  riddles  sort  not  with  this  place. 

Glo.  By  heaven,  brat,  I  *11  plague  ye  for  that  word. 

Q.  Mar.  Ay,  thou  wast  bom  to  be  a  plague  to  men. 

Glo.  For  God's  sake,  take  away  this  captive  scold. 

Prince.  Nay,  take  away  this  scolding  crookback  rather. 

K.  Edw.  Peace,  wilful  boy,  or  I  will  charm  your  tongue. 

Clar.  Untutored  lad,  thou^art  too  malapert. 

Prince.  I  know  my  duty ;  you  are  all  undutiful : 
Lascivious  Edwardj—and  thou  perjur'd  George, — 
And  thou  misshapen  Dick, — I  tell  ye  all, 
I  am  your  better,  traitors  as  ye  are ; —        ^ 
And  thou  usurp'st  my  father's  right  and  mine. 

K.  Edw.  Take  that,  the  likeness  of  this  railer  here.       \Stals  him. 

Glo.  Sprawl'st  thou  ?  take  that,  to  end  thy  agony.         [Stabs  him. 

Clar.  And  there's  for  twitting  me  with  perjury.  iStabs  him. 

Q.  Mar.  0,  kill  me  too! 

VOL.  HI.  M  K 
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Glo.  Mam,  and  shall.  {Off^z  to  kill  her. 

K.  Edw.  Hold,  Richard,  hold !  for  we  have  done  too  much. 
Glo.  Why  should  she  live,  to  fill  the  world  with  words  ? 
K.  Edw.  What !  doth  she  swoon  ?  use  means  for  her  recovery. 

Glo.  Clarence,  excuse  me  to  the  king  my  brother ; 
I'll  hence  to  London  on  a  serious  matter: 
Ere  ye  come  there,  be  sure  to  hear  some  news. 

Clae.  What?  what? 

Glo.  The*  Tower,  the  Tower!  {ExtL 

Q.  Mar.  0,  Ned,  sweet  Ned  I  speak  to  thy  mother,  boy! 
Canst  thou  not  speak  ? — 0  traitors !  murderers ! — 
They  that  stabb'd  Caesar  shed  no  blood  at  all, 
Did  not  offend,  nor  were  not  worthy  blame, 
If  this  foul  deed  were  by  to  equal  it. 
He  was  a  man ;  this,  in  respect,  a  child ; 
And  men  ne*er  spend  their  fory  on  a  child. 
What's  worse  than  murderer,  that  I  may  name  it? 
No,  no ;  my  heart  will  burst,  an  if  I  speak : — 
And  I  will  spak,  that  so  my  heart  may  burst. — 
Butchers  and  villains !  bloody  cannibals ! 
How  sweet  a  plant  have  you  untimely  cropp'ld  I 
You  have  no  children,  butchers !  if  you  had. 
The  thought  of  them  would  have  stirr'd  up  remorse: 
But  if  you  ever  chance  to  have  a  child. 
Look  in  his  youth  to  have  him  so  cut  off. 
As,  death smen,  you  have  rid*  this  sweet  young  prince! 

K.  Edw.  Away  with  her !  go,  bear  her  hence  perforce. 

Q.  Mae.  Nay,  never  bear  me  hence,  despatch  me  here ; 
Here  sheathe  thy  sword,  I  '11  pardon  thee  my  death : 
What !  wilt  thou  not? — ^then,  Clarence,  do  it  thou. 

Clar.  By  heaven,  I  wiU  not  do  thee  so  much  ease. 

Q.  Mar.  Good  Clarence,  do ;  sweet  Clarence,  do  thou  do  it, 

Clar.  Didst  thou  not  hear  me  swear  I  would  not  do  it? 

Q.  Mar.  Av,  but  thou  usest  to  forswear  thyself: 
*T  was  sin  before,  but  now  't  is  charity. ' 
What !  wilt  thou  not  ?  where  is  that  devil's  butcher,* 
Hard-favour'd  Richard?  Richard,  where  art  thou? 
Thou  art  not  here :  Murder  is  thy  alms-deed ; 
Petitioners  for  blood  thou  ne'er  putt'st  back. 

K.  Edw.  Away,  I  say !  I  charge  ye,  bear  her  hence. 

Q.  Mar.  So  come  to  you,  and  yours,  as  to  this  prince !  [-En^  ledouL 

K.  Edw.  Where's  Richard  gone? 

(♦)  First  folio  omits,  The. 
•  Rid  this  stceet  young  prince  /]  One  sense  of  rtrf  was  to  desircy;  ao  in  Scene  3  of  th« 
present  Act, 

"  — ^for  willingness  rids  way." 

And  in  "  The  Tempest,"  Act  I,  Sc.  2  :— 

"  — ^The  red  plague  rid  you." 
b  That  devil's  butcher,—]  In  the  foUo  1623,  the  line  is  encumbered  by  the  addition 
of  "  Richard ; "  but  as  it  is  not  found  in  the  corresponding  line  of  the  earuer  YierBion,  it 
was  probably  only  an  inadrertent  repetition. 
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.Clar.  To  London,  all  in  post;  and,  as  I  guess, 
To  make  a  bloody  supper  in  the  Tower. 

K.  Edw.  He  *8  sudden,  if  a  thing  comes  in  his  head. 
Now  march  we  hence :  discharge  the  common  sort 
With  pay  and  thanks,  and  let  *8  ayray  to  London, 
And  see  our  gentle  aueen  how  well  she  fares ; 
By  this,  I  hope,  she  hath  a  son  for  me,  ^Exeunt. 

SCENE  VI.— London.    A  Room  m  the  Tower. 

KiXG  Hbney  is  discovered  sitting  with  a  hook' in  his  hand,  the 
Lieutenant  attending.    Enter  Gloucester. 

Glo.  Good  day,  my  lord.    What,  at  your  book  so  hard  ? 

K.  Hen.  Aj,  my  good  lord :  my  lord,  I  should  say  rather ; 
'T  is  sin  to  flatter,  good  was  little  better : 
Good  Gloster,  and  good  devil,  were  alike. 
And  both  preposterous ;  therefore,  not  good  lord. 

Glo.  Sirrah,  leave  us  to  ourselves :  we  must  confer. 

lE3>it  Lieutenant. 

K.  Hen.  So  flies  the  reckless  shepherd  from  the  wolf: 
So  first  the  harmless  sheep  doth  yield  his  fleece, 
And  next  his  throat  unto  the  butcher's  knife. — 
What  scene  of  death  hath  Roscius  now  to  act  ? 

Glo.  Suspicion  always  haunts  the  guilty  mind  5 
The  thief  doth  fear  each  bush  an  officer. 

E.  Hen.  The  bird,  that  hath  been  limed  in  a  bush. 
With  trembling  wings  misdoubteth  every  bush : 
And  I,  the  hapless  male  to  one  sweet  bird, 
Have  now  the  fetal  object  in  my  eye. 
Where- my  poor  young  was  lim'd,  was  caught,  and  kiU'd, 

Glo.  Why,  what  a  peevish  fool  was  that  of  Crete, 
That  taught  his  son  the  office  of  a  fowl ! 
And  yet,  for  all  his  wings,  the  fool  was  drown'd. 

K.  Hen.  I,  Daedalus;  my  poor  boy,  Icarus; 
Thy  father,  Minos,  that  denied  our  course ; 
The  sun,  that  sear'd  the  wings  of  my  sweet  boy, 
Thy  brother  Edward ;  and  thyself,  the  sea, 
Whose  envious  gulf  did  swallow  up  his  life. 
Ah,  kill  me  with  thy  weapon,  not  with  words ! ' 
My  breast  can  better  brook  thy  dagger's  point, 
Than  can  my  ears  that  tragic  history. — 
But  wherefore  dost  thou  come  ?  is 't  for  my  life  ? 

Glo.  Think'st  thou  I  am  an  executioner? 

K.  Hen.  A  persecutor,  I  am  sure,  thou  art ; 
If  murdering  innocents  be  executing. 
Why,  then  Uiou  art  an  executioner. 

Glo.  Thy  son  I  kill'd  for  his  presumption. 

K.  Hen.  Hadst  thou  been  kiU'd  when  first  thou  didst  presume, 
Thou  hadst  not  liv'd  to  kill  a  son  of  mine. 
And  thus  I  prophesy, — that  many  a  thousand, 

If  M  a 
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Which  now  mistrust  no  parcel  of  my  fear, 
And  many  an  old  man's  sigh,  and  many  a  widow's. 
And  many  an  orphan's  water-standing  eye, — 
Men  for  tneir  sons',  wives  for  their  husbands', 
And*  orphans  for  their  parents'  timeless  death, — 
Shall  rue  the  hour  that  ever  thou  wast  bom. 
The  owl  shriek'd  at  thy  birth,  an  evil  sign ; 
The  night-crow  cried,  aboding^  luckless  time ; 
Dogs  howl'd,  and  hideous  tempest  shook  down  trees ; 
The  raven  rook'd*  her  on  the  chimney's  top, 
And  chattering  pies  in  dismal  discords  sung. 
Thy  mother  felt  more  than  a  mother's  pain. 
And  yet  brought  forth  less  than  a  mother's  hope; 
To  wit,  an  indigest  defwrned  lump,* 
Not  like  the  fruit  of  such  a  goodly  tree. 
Teeth  hadst  thou  in  thy  head  when  thou  wast  bom, 
To  signify,  thou  cam'st  to  bite  the  world: 
And,  if  the  rest  be  trae  which  I  have  heard. 
Thou  cam'st — 

Gjjo.  I  '11  hear  no  more ; — die,  prophet,4n  thy  speech !    [^Siabs  him. 
For  this,  amongst  the  rest,  was  I  ordain'd. 

K.  Hen.  Ay,  and  for  much  more  slaughter  after  this. 
0,  God  forgive  my  sins,  and  pardon  thee  !(i)  ^Dies. 

GiiO.  What,  will  the  aspiring  blood  of  Lancaster 
Sink  in  the  ground?    I  thought  it  would  have  mounted. 
See  how  my  sword  weeps  for  the  poor  king's  death ! 

0,  may  such  purple  tears  be  alway  shed 

From  those  that  wish  the  downfall  of  our  house  !— 

If  any  spark  of  life  be  yet  remaining, 

Down,  down  to  hell ;  and  say  I  sent  thee  thither,    [Siabs  Jim  ogam. 

1,  that  have  neither  pih^,  love,  nor  fear. — 
Indeed,  't  is  true  that  Henry  told  me  of; 
For  I  have  often  heard  my  mother  say 

I  came  into  the  world  with  my  legs  forward : 
Had  I  pot  reason,  think  ye,  to  make  haste, 
And  seek  their  rain  that  usurp'd  our  right  ? 
The  midwife  wonder'd  and  the  women  cried, 
Oy  Jesus  bless  tcsy  heis  bom  with  teeth! 
And  so  I  was ;  which  pl^kinly  signified 
That  I  should  snarl,  and  bite,  and  play  the  dog. 
Then,  since  the  heavens  have  shap'd  my  body  so, 
Let  hell  make  crook'd  my  mind  to  answer  it. 
I  have  no  brother,  I  am  like  no  brother : 
And  this  word  bve,  which  greybeards  call  divine. 
Be  resident  in  men  like  one  another, 

»  And  orphans,  &c.]  And  is  found  only  in  the  eeoond  folio,  which  «menda  the  pn* 
ceding  Hne  ako,  dv  reading,  " — ^for  their  nusbands' /a^«." 

^  Aooding— ]  Foreboding^  portending, 

c  yAtf  rat?<?n  rook' d  her— ]  To  rtM^^,  or  to  rooAr,  means  to  «7u<(<  dSotm,  or  foe£70^,  or  rootf. 

«»  To  tcity  an  indigest  deformed  lump,—']  The  folio  1623  reada,  **— «n  indige$Ud  and 
deformed  lurapo."  "  The  True  Tragedy,*^  *'— an  undigeet  created  lumpe."  We  adopt 
the  slight  change  made  by  Molone,  a  cnange  made  alao  by  Mr.  CoUier^fl  annotator. 
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And  not  in  me ;  I  am  myself  alone.T- 

Clarence,  beware ;  thou  keep'st  me  from  the  light ; 

But  I  will  sort  a  pitchy  day  for  thee : 

For  I  will  l^ua  abroad  such  prophecies, 

That  Edward  shall  be  fearftd  of  his  life ; 

And  then,  to  purge  his  fear,  I  '11  be  thy  death. 

King  Henry,  and  the  prince  his  son,  are  gone : 

Clarence,  thy  turn  is  next ;  and  then  the  rest ; 

Counting  myself  but  bad,  till  I  be  best — 

I  '11  throw  thy  body  in  another  room. 

And  triumph,  Henry,  in  thy  day  of  doom.       ^Exit,  bearing  the  body. 


SCENE  Til.— The  same.  A  Roam  in  the  Palace.  Flourish.  King 
Edward  discovered  sitting  on  his  throne;  Queen  Elizabeth 
with  the  infant  Prince  carried  by  a  Nurse,  Clarence,  Glouces- 
ter, Hastings,  and  others,  near  him. 

K.>Edw.  Once  more  we  sit  in  England's  royal  throne, 
Ee-purchas'd  with  the  blood  of  enemies. 
What  valiant  foemen,  like  to  autumn's  com. 
Have  we  mow'd  down  in  tops  of  all  their  pride ! 
Three  dukes  of  Somerset,  threefold  renown'd* 
For  hardy  and  undoubted  champions : 
Two  Cliffords,  as  the  father  and  the  son, 
And  two  Northumberlands ;  two  braver  men 
Ne'er  rourr'd  their  coursers  at  the  trumpet's  sound : 
With  them,  the  two  brave  bears,  Warwick  and  Montague, 
That  in  their  chains  fetter'd  the  kingly  lion. 
And  made  the  forest  tremble  when  they  roar'd. 
Thus  have  we  swept  suspicion  from  our  seat. 
And  made  our  footetool  of  security. — 
Come  hither,  Bess,  and  let  me  kiss  my  boy : — 
Young  Ned,  for  thee,  thine  uncles  ana  myself 
Have  in  our  armours  watch'd  the  winter's  night ; 
Went  all  afoot  in  summer's  scalding  heat. 
That  thou  mightst  repossess  the  crown  in  peace ; 
And  of  our  labours  thou  shalt  reap  the  gain. 

Glo.  I  '11  blast  his  harvest,  if  your  head  were  laid ; 
For  yet  I  am  not  look'd  on  in  the  world. 
This  shoulder  was  ordain'd  so  thick,  to  heave ; 
And  heave  it  shall  some  weighty  or  break  my  back : — 
Work  thou  the  way, — and  that  shalt  execute."  [^Aside. 

K.  Edw.  Clarence  and  Gloster,  love  my  lovely  queen ; 
And  kisstyour  princely  nephew,  brothers  both. 

Clar.  'Hie  duty,  that  I  owe  unto  your  majesty, 
I  seal  upon  the  lips  of  this  sweet  babe. 

(♦)  Old  text,  Benawne.  (f)  Firet  folio,  'tis. 

•  Work  thou  the  way, — and  that  shalt  execute.!  Thot*  refers  to  the  speaker's  hMd; 
that,  to  his  arm  or  shoulder.    Some  copies  of  the  folio  1623  read,  **  add  that  shalt,"  &o. 
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K.  Edw.  Thanks,  noble  Clarence ;  worthy  brother,  thanks.* 

Glo.  And,  that  I  love  the  tree  from  whence  thou  sprang'st. 
Witness  the  loving  kiss  I  give  the  fruit : — 
To  say  the  truth,  so  Judas  kiss'd  hjs  master ; 
And  cried — all  hail!  whenas  he  meant — all  harm.  \^Aside. 

K.  Edw.  Now  am  I  seated  as  my  soul  delights, 
Having  my  country's  peace  and  brothers'  loves. 

Clar.  What  will  your  grace  have  done  with  Margaret? 
Reignier,  her  fether,  to  the  king  of  Prance 
Hath  pawn'd  the  Sicils  and  Jerusalem, 
And  hither  have  they  sent  it  for  her  ransom. 

K.  Edw.  Away  with  her  and  waft  her  hence  to  France. — 
And  now  what  rests,  but  that  we  spend  the  time 
With  statelv  triumphs,  mirthftd  comic  shows, 
Such  as  bent  the  pleasure  of  the  court  ? — 
Sound  drums  and  trumpets! — farewell  sour  annoy! 
For  here,  I  hope,  begins  ouir  lasting  joy.  \_ExeimL 

»  In  the  folio  1623  this  line,  which  there  begins,—**  Thmke  Noble  Clarence,*'  &o^ 
has  the  prefix  Cla,    In  **  The  True  Tragedy  "  it  u  giren  to  the  Queen. 
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ILLUSTRATIVE  COMMENTS. 


ACT  I. 

(1)  SCENB  I.— 

1  here  entail 

The  crown  to  thee,  and  to  thine  heirs  for  ever.] 

This  compromise  ia  an  historical  fact :  and,  from  the  following  account,  extracted  from 
a  MS.  in  the  British  Museum  (Uarl.  C.  T)y  appears  to  hare  h^n  the  result  of  long  and 
frequent  debates  in  parliament.  "  On  halmesse  eryn,  abowt  thre  after  noyne,  comyn 
into  the  Comowne  Howus,  the  Lordys  spiritual  and  temporal,  excepte  the  Kjmg,  tue 
Duk  of  York,  and  hys  sonys;  And  the  Chawnceler  rehereet  the  debate  had  bytwyn 
owre  soveren  Lord  the  Kvng  and  the  Duk  of  York  upon  tlie  tytelys  of  Inglond,  Fraunce, 
and  th^  Loidschep  of  Erlond,  wyche  mater  was  debat,  argue^  and  disputet  by  the  seyd 
lordes  spiritual  and  temporal  byfore  owre  soveren  Lord  and  the  Duk  of  York  longe  and 
diverse  tymys.  And  at  the  last,  by  gret  avyce  and  deliberadon,  and  by  the  assent  of 
owre  soveryn  Lord  and  the  Duk  of  York,  and  alle  the  lordes  spiritual  and  temporal  ther 
assemelyd  by  vertu  of  thys  present  parlement,  assentyt,  a^yt,  and  acordyt,  uiat  owre 
Bovero^e  Lord  the  Kyng  scnal  pessabyllv  and  quyetly  rejoys  and  possesse  the  crowne 
of  Inglond  and  of  Fraunce,  and  tne  Lordcnip  of  Irlond,  with  al  hys  pre-emynences,  pre- 
roeatyves,  and  liberteys  during  hys  lyf.  And  that  after  hys  deseee,  the  coroun,  etc., 
scnal  remayne  to  Rychard  Duk  of  York-  as  rythe  inheryt  to  hvm  and  to  hys  issue, 
prayng  and  desyring  ther  the  comownes  of  Inglond,  be  vertu  of  tnys  present  parlement 
asscmylet,  to  comyne  the  seyd  mater,  and  to  gyff  therto  her  assent.  The  whyche 
comjTis,  after  the  mater  delMtet,  comynt,  prawntyt,  and  assentyt  to  the  forseyd  pre- 
misses. And  ferthermore  was  granted  and  assentyt,  that  the  sevd  Duk  of  York,  the 
£rl  of  March,  and  of  Rutlond,  schul  be  swome  that  they  schul^  not  compas  ne  con- 
spyrene  the  kjmges  deth  ne  hys  hurt  duryng  hys  lyf.  ierthermore  the  forseyd  Duk 
schulde  be  had,  take  and  reportyt  as  eyr  apparent  prince  and  ryth  inheryter  to  the 
crowne  aboveseyd.  Ferthermore  for  to  be  had  and  take  tresoun  to  vmagine  or  compas 
tl^e  deth  or  the  hurt  of  the  seyd  Duk,  wyxhe  othyr  prerogatyves  as  long  to  the  prince 
and  eyr  paniwnt.  And  ferthermore  the  seyd  Duk  and  hys  sonys  schul  have  of  the 
K}Tig  yerly  ten  thousand  marces.  that  is  to  sey,  to  heraself  five  tnousand,  to  the  Erl  of 
Marcho  three  thousand,  the  Erl  of  Rutlond  two  thousand  marces.  And  alle  these 
mateyrs  agreyd,  assentyt,  and  inactyt  by  the  auctoritie  of  thya  present  parlement «  And 
ferthermore,  the  statutes  mad  in  the  tyme  of  Kvng  Herry  the  fowrth,  wherby  the 
croune  was  curtaylet  to  hys  issu  male,  utterly  anullyd  ana  evertyth,  wyth  alle  other 
statutes  and  grantys  mad  by  the  seyd  Kynges  days,  Kyng  Herry  the  Y.  and  King 
Herry  the  vj*«,  in  tne  infibrsyng  of  the  tytel  of  Kyng  Herry  the  fourth  in  general." 

(2)  Scene  I.— Stem  FdUonbridqe.']  "The  person  here  meant  was  Thomas  Nevil, 
bastard  son  to  the  lord  Fauconbridge.  '  A  man  (says  Hall)  of  no  lesse  corage  then 
audacitie,  who  for  his  evel  oondicions  was  such  an  apte  person,  that  a  more  meter  could 
not  be  chosen  to  set  all  the  worlde  in  a  broyle,  and  to  put  the  estate  of  the  realme  on  an 
yl  hazard.'  He  had  been  appointed  by  Warwick  vice-admiral  of  the  sea,  and  had  in 
charge  so  to  keep  the  passage  oetween  Dover  and  Calais,  that  none  which  either  favoured 
King  Henry  or  his  friends  should  escape  untaken  or  undrowned :  such  at  least  were  his 
instructions,  with  respect  to  the  friends  and  favourers  of  King  Edward,  after  the  rupture 
between  him  and  Warwick.  On  Warwick's  death,  he  fell  into  povert3r,  and  roobed, 
both  by  sea  and  land,  as  well  friends  as  enemies.  He  once  brought  ms  ships  up  the 
Thames,  and  with  a  considerable  body  of  the  men  of  Kent  and  Ewex,  made  a  spirited 
assault  on  the  City,  with  a  view  to  plunder  and  pillage,  which  was  not  repelled  but 
after  a  sharp  conflict,  and  the  loss  of  many  lives ;  and,  had  it  happened  at  a  more  critical 
period,  mignt  have  been  attended  with  fktal  consequences  to  Eaward     After  roving  on 
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i 
the  sea  some  little  time  longer,  he  Tentmred  to  land  at  Southampton,  where  he  waa  taken 
and  beheaded." — Rttbok. 

(8)  Scene  XJl.—Thy  father  slew  mv  father;  therefore,  die."]  "  While  this  battaill 
was  in  fightyn^,  a  prieste  called  sir  Booert  Aspall,  chappelaia  and  schole  master  to  the 
yong  erle  of  Rutland  ii.  sonne  to  the  above  named  duke  of  Yorke,  scarce  of  the  age  of 
.xiL  yeres,  a  fiiire  gentleman,  and  a  maydenlike  person,  peroeiyyng  that  flight  was  more 
savegard,  then  taqyng,  bothe  for  him  and  his  master,  secretly  conveyed  therle  out  of  the 
felde,  by  the  lord  Clmordes  bande,  toward  the  towne,  but  or  he  coulde  ent^r  into  a 
house,  he  was  by  the  sayd  lord  Clifibrd  espied,  folowed,  and  taken,  and  by  reson  of  his 
apparell,  demaunded  what  he  was.  The  yong  gentelman  dismaied,  had  not  a  word  to 
speake,  but  kneled  on  his  knees  imploryng  mercy,  and  desiryng  grace,  both  with  holding 
^jp  his  handes  and  making  dolorous  countinance,  for  his  speache  was  gone  for  feare. 
Save  him  sayde  his  Chappelein,  for  he  is  a  princes  sonne,  and  jjeradventure  may  doyou 
pood  hereafter.  With  that  word,  the  lora  Clifford  marked  him  and  sayde :  oy  Uoda 
blode,  thy  father  slew  myne,  and  so  wil  I  do  the  and  all  thy  kvn,  and  with  that  woord, 
ftacke  the  erle  to  the  hart  with  his  dagger,  and  bad  his  Cnappeleyn  here  the  erica 
mother  and  brother  worde  what  he  had  done,  and  sayde.  In  this  acte  the  lord  Clyffiord 
was  accompted  a  tyraunt,  and  no  gentelman,  for  the  propertie  of  the  Lyon,  which  is  a 
furious  ana  an  unreasonable  beaste,  is  to  be  cruell  to  them  that  withstunde  hym,  and 
gentle  to  such  as  prostrate  or  humiliate  them  selfes  before  him." — ^Hall. 


ACT  II. 

(1)  SCBNB 1,—  '  ^ 

Naj/f  if  thou  be  thatprinctly  eapl^e  hirdy 
Show  thy  descent  by  gaziny  'yatnst  the  sun.] 

The  opinion  that  the  eagle,  of  all  birds,  possessed  the  factilty  of  gazing  undazzled  at  the 
blazing  sun,  is  of  very  high  antiquity.  Pliny  relates  that  it  exposes  its  brood  to  this 
test  as  soon  as  hatched,  to  prove  if  they  be  genuine  or  not.  Chaucer  refers  to  ihe  belief 
in  the  "  Assemblie  of  Foules : " — 

"  There  mighten  men  the  royal  egal  find, 
That  with  his  sharp  look  peraith  the  sonne." 

As  does  Spenser,  in  the  **  Hj-mn  of  Heavenly  Beauty : " — 

"  Mount  up  aloft,  through  heavenly  contemplation. 
From  this  dark  world,  whose  damps  the  soul  do  blind. 
And  like  the  native  brood  of  eagles  kind, 
On  that  bright  sun  of  gloir  fix  thj-ne  eves, 
Clear' d  from  gross  mists  or  frail  infirmityB." 

(2)  ScbnbII.— 

And  happy  always  was  it  for  that  soH^ 
Whose  father  for  his  hoarding  went  to  hellf] 

'  An  allusion  to  a  trite  proverb :  "  Happy  is  the  child  whose  father  went  to  the  deviL" 
**  It  hath  beene  an  olde  proverbe,  that  nappy  is  that  sonne  whose  father  goes  to  the 
devill :  meaning  by  thys  allcgoricall  kind  of  speech,  that  such  fatiiers  as  seeke  to  inrich 
theyr  sonnes  by  covetousnes,  by  briberie,  purioyning,  or  by  any  other  sinister  meanee, 
suffer  not  onely  affliction  of  mind,  as  greeved  witn  insatietie  of  getting,  but  wvth  danger 
of  soiUe,  as  a  just  reward  for  such  wretchednesse." — Gbbene's  Itoyal  Bxekattge^  4to. 
Lond.  1690. 

\l)  Scene  n.—  ^ 

I  would  your  hiahness  would  depart  the  field; 
The  queen  hath  best  success  when  you  are  absent.] 

"  Happy  was  the  Queue  in  her  two  battayls,  but  unfortunate  was  the  King  in  al  his 
enterprises,  for  wher  his  person  was  presente,  ther  victory  fled  ever  from  bim  to  the 
other  parte,  and  he  ccmmonly  was  subdued  and  vanque^ed." — ^Hall. 
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Drayton,  in  "  The  Mueries  of  Queen  Margaret,"  calls  attention  to  this  general  belief 
in  the  luckless  fortunes  of  the  King : — 

"  Some  think  that  Warwick  had  not  lost  the  day, 
Bat  that  the  King  into  the  field  he  brought ; 
For  with  the  worse  that  side  went  stiU  away 
"Which  had  King  Henry  with  them  when  they  fought. 
Upon  his  birth  so  sad  a  curse  there  Uy,  , 

As  that  he  nerer  prospered  in  aught. 

The  quebn  won  two,  among  tiie  loss  of  many, 

Her  husband  absent;  present,  never  any." 

(4)  ScBNE  m.— -4  JVWrf  0/ jBartfp  between  Towton  and  Saxton,  in  Yorkshire.]  The 
following  is  Hall's  narrative  of  the  memorable  battle  of  Towton ;  *^  a  battle/'  Carte 
observes,  which  **  aecided  the  fate  of  the  house  of  Lancaster,  orertuming  in  one  day  on 
usurpation  strengthened  by  near  sixty-two  years'  continuance,  and  established  Edwfurd 
on  the  throne  of  England.  **  The  same  day,  about  .iz.  of  the  clocke,  whiche  was  the 
.xjdx.  day  of  Marohe.  beyng  Palm-sundaye,  Dothe  the  hostes  approched  in  a  pkyn  felde, 
between  Towton  and  Saxton.  "When  echo  parte  perceyved  other,  thei  made  a  great 
shoute,  and  at  the  same  instante  time,  their  fell  a  small  snyt  or  snow,  which  by  violence 
of  the  w^d  was  driven  into  the  faces  of  them,  which  were  of  kyng  Henries  parte,  so 
that  their  sight  was  somewhat  blemeshed  and  minished.  The  lord  Fawnoonbridge, 
which  led  the  forward  of  kyng  Edwardes  battail  (as  before  is  rehersed)  being  a  man  of 
great  polecie,  and  of  much  experience  in  mardall  feates,  caused  every  archer  under  his 
standard,  to  shot  one  flyght  (which  before  he  caused  them  to  provide)  and  then  made 
them  to  stand  still.  The  liorthrenmen,  feling  the  shoot,  but  by  reason  of  the  snow,  not 
wel  vewyng  the  distaunce  betwene  them  and  their  enemies,  like  hard^  men  shot  their 
schiefe  arrowes  as  fast  as  thei  might,  but  al  their  shot  was  lost,  and  their  labor  vayn,  for 
they  carae  not  nere  the  Southermen  by  .xl.  taylors  yerdesi  When  their  shot  was  almost 
spent,  the  lord  Fawconbridge  marched  forwarde  with  hia  archers,  whioh  not  onely  shot 
tneir  awne  whole  sheves,  but  also  gathered  the  arrowes  of  their  enemies,  and  let  a  great 
parte  of  them  flye  agaynst  their  awne  masters,  and  another  part  thei  let  stand  on  the 
ground,  which  sore  noycd  the  legges  of  the  owners,  when  the  battayle  joyned.  The  erle 
of  Northumberland,  and  Andrew  Trolope,  which  were  chefetayns  of  Kyng  Henries  van- 
gard,  seynge  their  shot  not  to  prevayle,  hasted  forward  to  joine  with  their  enemies;  you 
may  besure  the  other  part  nothing  retarded,  but  valeauntly  fou^hte  with  their  enemies. 
This  battayl  was  sore  foughten,  for  hope  of  life  was  set  on  side  on  every  parte  and 
takynge  or  prisoners  was  proclaymed  as  a  great  offence,  by  reason  wherof  everj*  man 
determined,  either  to  conquere  or  to  dye  in  the  felde.  This  aeadly  battayle  and  bloudy 
conflicte,  continued  .x.  houres  in  douStfuU  victorie.  The  one  parte  some  time  flowvn^, 
and  some  time  ebbyng,  but  in  conclusion,  kyng  Edward  so  coragiously  comforted  his 
men,  refreshyng  the  wcry,  and  helping  the  wounded,  that  the  other  part  was  discomfited 
and  overcome,  and  lyke  men  amased,  fledde  toward  Tadcaster  bridge  to  save  them  selfes: 
but  in  the  meano  way  there  is  a  litle  broke  called  Cocke  not  very  broade,  but  of  a  great 
deapnes,  in  the  whicne,  what  for  hast  of  escapyng,  and  what  for  feare  of  folowers,  a 
great  number  were  drent  and  drowned,  in  so  mucn  that  the  common  people  there  affirme, 
that  men  alyve  passed  the  ryver  upon  dead  carcasis,  and  that  the  great  ryver  of  Wharfe, 
which  is  the  great  sewer  of  that  broke,  and  of  all  the  water  comyng  from  Towton,  wa& 
colored  with  bloude.'V 

(5)  Scene  VI. — For  GloaUr^t  dukedom  is  too  ominous.']  So  Hall : — **  It  seemeth  to 
many  men  that  the  name  and  title  of  Gloucester  hath  bene  unfortunate  and  unluckie  tr 
diverse,  whiche  fortheir  honor  have  bene  erected  by  creation  of  princes  to  that  stile 
and  dignitie :  as  Hugh  Spencer,  Thomas  of  Woodstocke,  son  to  Kynge  Edward  the  . 
thirde.  and  this  duke  Huniphrey,  whiche  three  persons  by  miserable  death  finished 
their  dales ;  and  after  them  King  Richard  the  iii.  also  duke  of  Gloucester,  in  civil  warre 
was  slaino  and  confounded ;  so  that  this  name  of  Gloucester  is  taken  for  an  unhappie 
and  unfortunate  stile,  as  the  proverbe  spoakcth  of  Sejanes  horse,  whose  ryder  was  ever 
unhorsed,  and  whose  possessor  was  ever  brought  to  miserie." 


ACT  in. 


(1)  SoEXE  I.— iVom  Scotland  am  IstoTn,  even  of  pure  love,  4ftf.]  "  And  on  that  parte 
that  marched  upon  Scotlande,  he  laied  watdies  and  espiallet,  that  no  persone  should  go 
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out  of  the  refllme  to  kyng  Henry  and  hit  comfMinj,  wluch  then  lave  miionijng  in  Soot- 
Unde ;  bat  whjitM>eTer  ieoperdy  or  peryll  might  Me  construed  or  demed  to  hsre  in^ied 
by  the  meftnes  of  kyng  Henry,  all  sucj&e  douotes  were  now  ■hortly  resolved  and  deter- 
mined, and  all  feare  of  hi«  doynges  were  cletelT  put  under  and  extmct ;  for  he  hymaelie, 
whether  he  were  past  all  feare,  or  was  not  well  atablished  in  his  perfite  mynde,  or  could 
not  long  kepe  hymselfe  secrete,  in  a  disguysed  apparell  boldely  entered  into  Englanc^. 
He  was  no  soner  entered,  but  he  waa  knowen  and  taken  of  one  Cantlowe,  and  brought 
towarde  the  kyng,  whom  the  erle  of  Warwicke  met  on  the  waie,  by  the  kynges  com- 
maundement,  and  brought  hym  through  London  to  the  towre,  and  there  lie  was  laied 
in  sure  holde." — Haix. 

(2)  ScexbII.— 

Becaute  in  q%iarrdofthe  home  of  Fork 
The  worthy  gentknCan  did  lou  hit  k/e.} 

Thi«  is  an  error.  Sir  John  Grey  fell  at  the  second  battle  of  St.  Alban's,  while  fighting, 
not  on  the  side  of  York,  but  Lancaster ;  a  fact  of  which  Shake^)eare  was  subsequently 
aware,  since,  in  **  Bichard  III."  Act  I.  So.  3,  Bichard,  addreasing  Queen.  Elizabeth^ 
remarks, — 

**  In  all  which  time,  you,  and  your  husband  Orey, 

Were  factious /or  the  house  ofZaneaeter; 

And,  Bivers,  so  were  you : — was  not  your  husband 

In  Margaret e  battle  at  Saint  Alban's  slain  }  " 

It  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  introduce  here  a  portion  of  Hall's  description  of  King 
Edward's  first  interview  with  the  lady  Grey,  upon  which  the  present  scene  was 
founded . — 

'^  The  king  being  on  huntyng  in  the  fbreet  of  Wychwod  besyde  Stonnystratforde,  came 
for  his  recreacion  to  the  mannor  of  Grafton,  where  the  duch^  of  Bedford  sojome^  then 
wyfe  to  sir  Bichard  Wodyile,  lord  Byvers,  on  whom  then  was  attendyng  a  doughter  of 
hers,  called  dame  Elizabeth  Greye,  wydow  of  sir  Ihon  Chre3r  knight,  slayn  at  the  last 
battell  of  saincte  Albons,  by  the  power  of  kyng  Edward.  This  wvdow  havyng  a  suyt  to 
the  king,  cither  to  be  restored  by  hvm  to  some  thyng  taken  fromlier,  or  requvring  oyni 
of  pitie,  to  hare  some  augmentacion  to  her  livj-ng,  founde  such  grace  in  £he  k3mges 
eyes,  that  he  not  onelv  favored  her  suyte,  but  much  more  nhantaded  her  person,  for  she 
was  a  woman  more  or  formal  countenaunce,  then  of  excellent  beautie,  but  yet  of  such 
beautie  and  fevor,  that  with  her  sober  deroeanure,  lovely  lokyng.  and  femynvne 
smylyng,  (neither  to  wanton  nor  to  humble)  besyde  her  toungne  so  eloquent,  and  lief 
wit  so  prognant,  she  was  able  to  ravishe  the  m3mde  of  a  meane  person,  when  idie 
allured,  and  made  subject  to  her,  the  hart  of  so  great  a  king.  After  tnat  kyng  Edward 
had  well  considered  all  the  linyamentes  of  her  body,  and  the  wise  and  womanly  demea- 
nure  that  he  saw  in  her,  he  determined  first  to  attempt,  if  he  might  provoke  her  to  be 
his  sovereigne  lady,  promisyng  her  many  giftes  and  fayre  rewardes,  amrmynge  farther, 
that  if  she  woulde  tnerunto  condiscend,  sne  myght  so  fortune  of  his  peramour  and  eoncu- 
byne,  to  be  chaungcd  to  his  wyfe  and  lawful!  bedfelow:  whiche  demaunde  she  so  wisely 
and  with  so  covert  speache  aunswered  and  repugned,  affirmynge  that  as  she  was  for  hjui 
honor  fnrre  unable  to  be  hys  spouse  and  bedfelow :  So  for  her  awne  poore  honeslie^  she 
was  to  good  to  be  either  hys  concubvne,  or  sovereigne  lady:  that  where  he  was  a  littell 
before  heated  with  the  dart  of  Cupid,  he  was  nowe  set  all  on  a  bote  bumyng  fyre,  what 
for  the  confidence  that  he  had  in  ner  perfyte  constancy,  and  the  trust  that  he  had  in  her 
constant  chastitie,  and  without  any  farther  deliberacion,  he  determined  with  him  selfe 
clerelr  to  marye  with  lier,  after  that  askyng  counsaill  of  them,  whiche  he  knewe  nmther 
woulde  nor  once  durst  impugne  his  concluded  purpose.  But  the  duches  of  Yorke  hys 
mother  letted  it  as  much  as  in  her  lay  alledgjmg  a  precontract  made  by  hym  with  the 
lady  Lucye,  and  divers  other  lettes :  al  which  douotes  were  resolved,  ana  all  thinges 
n\ude  elere  and  all  cavillacions  avoyded.  And  so,  privilie  in  a  momyng  he  maried  her 
at  Grafton,  where  he  first  phantasied  her  visage." 

(3)  Scene  m.— 

I  came  from  Edward  ae  ambaeeador. 
But  I  return  hie  sworn  and  mortal  foe.'] 

Shakespeare's  relation  of  "Warwick's  lembassy  and  commission,  and  the  rupture  between 
king  Eaward  and  him  in  consequence  of  the  former's  marriage  with  lady  Grey,  are  strictiy 
accordant  with  the  statements  of  Hall  and  HoUnshed ;  but,  as  Bitson  observe  **  later 
18  well  as  earlyer  writers,  of  better  authority,  incline  us  to  discredit  the  whole ;  and  to 
<vfer  the  rupture  between  the  king  and  his  political  creator  to  causes  which  have  not 
reached  posterity,  or  to  that  jealousy  and  ingratitude  so  natural,  perhaps,  to  those  who 
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are  tinder  great  obligations,  too  great  to  be  discharged.  *  Beneficia  (says  TacitiisJ  eA 
tuque  lata  suntj  dum  videntur  exmlvi  posse  :  ubi  muitum  antevenere^  pro  gratui  odium 
redditur:  " 

Hall's  narrationof  the  drcumstanoes,  which  appears  to  have  been  that  adopted  by  the 
poet,  is  as  follows  : — 

"  The  same  yere  he  [Warwick]  cam  to  kyng  Lewos  the  .xi.  then  beyng  Frenche  kynp, 
Urine  at  Tours,  and  with  greate  honor  was  there  received,  and  honorably  interteincd : 
of  whom,  for  kyng  Edward  his  master,  he  dema  nnded  to  have  in  manage  the  lady 
Bona,  dough ter  to  I^wcs  duke  of  Savoy,  and  snster  to  the  lady  Carlot,  then  French 
Queue,  beyn^  then  in  the  Frenche  court.  This  manage  semetn  pollitiquely  devised, 
and  of  an  high  imaeinacion  to  be  invented,  if  you  wm  well  consider,  the  state  and 
condicion  of  king  Edwardes  afikires,  which  at  this  time,  had  kyng  Hcnir  the  vi.  in 
safe  custody,  in  the  strong  toure  of  London,  and  the  moste  parte  of  his  a^erentes,  he 
had  as  he  thought,  either  profligated  or  extinct.  Queue  Margaret  onely  except,  and 
Prince  Edward  ner  sonne,  which  wer  then  sojomyng  at  iUigiers,  with  ola  Duke 
Reiner  of  Anjow  her  father,  writyng  himself  kyujp  of  Naples,  Scidle,  and  Jerusalem, 
having  as  much  pTofite«  of  the  letters  of  his  gfonous  stile,  as  rentes  and|  revenues  out 
of  the  raid  large  and  riche  realmes  and  dominions,  (because  the  kyng  of  Arragon  toke 
the  profiles  of  the  same,  and  would  make  no  acoompt  therof  to  dukeBeiner).  Kyng 
Edward  therfore  thought  it  necessary,  to  have  affinitie  in  Fraunce,  and  especially  by 
the  Quenes  suster :  which  Quene  although  she  ruled  not  the  kyng  her  husband,  (as 
many  women  do)  yet  he  of  a  certain  especiall  humilitie,  was  more  content  to  have  her 
favor  and  folowe  her  desire,  (for  wedded  men  oftentymes  doubt  stormes)  rather  then  to 
have  a  lowryng  countenaunce,  and  a  ringing  peale,  when  he  should  go  to  his  rest 
and  quietnes :  trusting  that  by  this  manage,  queue  Margarete  (whom  the  same  Quene 
Carlot  litle  or  nothyng  regarded,  although  ner  father  was  called  a  kvng  and  she  a  quene, 
and  none  of  both  having  subjeotes,  profiles,  nor  dominions)  should  nave  no  aide,  succor, 
nor  any  comfort  of  the  French  king,  nor  of  none  of  his  frendes  nor  alios,  wherfore  quene 
Carlot  much  desirous  to  advance  her  blod  and  progenie,  and  especially  to  so  great  a 
prince  as  kyng  Edward  was,  obteyned  both  the  good  will  of  the  kyng  her  husband,  and 
also  of  her  syster,  so  that  the  matrimony  on  that  syde  was  clerely  assented  to.  ♦  ♦  ♦ 
But  when  tne  erle  of  "Warwycke  had  perfit  knowledge  by  the  letters  of  his  tnisty 
ft*endes,  that  kyn^  Edward  had  gotten  him  a  new  wyfe,  ana  that  all  that  he  had  done 
with  kyng  Lewes  in  his  ambassade  for  the  coojoynyng  of  this  new  afBnitie,  was  both 
frustrate  and  vajm,  he  was  earnestly  mored  and  sore  chafed  with  the  chaunce,  and 
thought  it  necessarye  that  king  Edward  should  be  deposed  from  his  croune  and  royal 
dignitie,  as  an  inconstant  prince,  not  worthy  of  such  a  kyngly  o£Bce.  All  men  for 
the  most  parte  agre,  that  this  manage  was  the  only  cause,  why  the  erle  of  Warwycke 
bare  grudge,  and  made  warre  on  kynge  Edwarde.  Other  afiirme  that  ther  wer  other 
causes,  which  added  to  this,  made'  the  fyre  to  flame,  which  before  was  but  a  litell 
smoke." 


ACT  IV. 

(1)  Scene  YI.— JTy  liege^  it  i$  young  Henry^  earl  of  Biehmond.]  "  Henry,  Earl  of 
Riclunond,  was  the  son  of  Edmond  and  Margaret,  daughter  to  John  the  first  ^  Duke  of 
Somerset.'  Edmond,  Earl  of  Richmond,  was  half-brother  to  King  Henry  the  Sixth, 
being  the  son  of  that  king's  mother.  Queen  Catharine,  by  her  second  husband,  Owen 
Teuther,  or  Tudor,  who  was  taken  prisoner  at  the  battle  ox  Mortimer's  Cross,  and  soon 
afterwards  beheaded  at  Hereford. 

"  Henry  the  Seventh,  to  show  his  gratitude  to  Henry  the  Sixth  for  this  early  presage 
in  his  favour,  solicited  Pope  Julius  to  canonize  him  as  a  saint;  but,  either  Henry  would 
not  pay  the  money  demanded,  or,  as  Bacon  supposes,  the  Pope  refused,  lest,  *  as  Henry 
was  reputed  in  tne  world  abroad  but  for  a  simple  man,  the  estimation  of  that  kind  of 
honour  might  be  dimimshed,  if  there  were  not  a  distance  kept  between  innocents  and 
saints.' " — Malokb. 

(2)  Scene  VIIL— 

,  /  have  not  been  desirous  of  their  wealth, 

'  Nor  much  oppress' d  them  with  great  subsidies^ 

In  speaking  of  the  impost  called  &  fifteen,  or  fifteenth  (see  not6  (•},  p.  438),  we  described 
it  as  a  tax  of  the  fifteenth  part  of  all  the  personal  property  ot  each  subject ;  but  we 
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snould  hare  added  that,  gubsequently  to  the  8th  of  Edward  HI.,  when  a  taxation  was 
made  upon  all  the  cities,  towna,  boroughs,  &c.,  hy  compositiona,  me  fifteenth  beoune  a 
sum  certain,  namely,  the  fifteenth  part  of  their  then  existing  value.  The  distinction 
between  the  taxes  called  fifteenths  and  tenths  (ouindisme$  and  dismes),  and  the  subaidyy 
in  later  times,  Camden  expresses  thus : — "A  fifteen  and  a  tenth  (that  I.  may  note  it  for 
forrainers'  sakes^  is  a  certain  taxation  upon  every  city,  borough,  and  town ;  not  every 
particular  man,  but  in  general  in  respect  of  the  fifteentii  part  of  the  wealth  of  the  place. 
A  iubsidy  we  call  that  which  is  imjvosed  upon  every  man,  being  cessed  by  ih&  powle, 
man  by  man,  according  to  the  valuation  of  their  gooas  and  lands." 


ACT  V. 

(1)  Scene  VI. — 0,  Qod  forgive  my  nns^  and  pardon  iheef]  The  dnnzmstancea 
attending  the  death  of  Henry  VI.  are  involved  in  deep  obscurity.  The  bdanoe  of 
testimony  supports  the  popular  tradition  that  he  was  muiderea  on  the  Ai^t  of 
Edward's  entry  into  London,  21st  May,  1471 : — "  And  the  same  nyghte  thatKynge 
Edwarde  came  to  Londone,  Kynge  Herry,  beyn^e  inwarde  in  presone  in  the  Toure  ot 
lK)ndone,.wa8  putt  to  deUie,  the  xxj.  day  of  Maij,  /)n  a  tywesday  nyght,  betwyx  xj.  and 
xij.  of  the  cloke,  beynge^thenne  at  the  Toure  the  Duke  of  Oloucetre,  brothere  to  Kynge 
Edwarde,  and  many  other;  and  one  the  morwe  he  was  (^estyde  and  brought  to  Paulys, 
and  his  face  was  op3me  that  eveir  manne  myghte  see  hyme;  and  in  hys  lyinge  lie 
bledde  one  the  pament  ther ;  and  afterward  at  tne  Blake  Fiyres  was  brougnte,  and  ther 
he  blede  new  and  fresche;  and  from  thens  he  was  caryed  to  Chyrduey  apbey  in  a  bote, 
and  buryed  there  in  oure  Lady  chapelle.'' 

Dr.  Warkworth,  whose  chronicle  furnishes  the  above  extract,  was  a  contemponry 
writer,  Master  of  St.  Peter's  CoUe^,  Cambridge,  £roni  1473  to  149S,  and  a  man  of 
learning  and  ability.  Fabyan,  a  citizen  of  London  in  the  time  of  Henry  the  Seventh, 
is  more  explicit : — "  Of  the  death  of  this  Piynce  dyverse  tales  were  tolde :  but  the 
most  common  fame  wente,  that  he  was  stykked  wita  a  dagger  by  the  handes  of  the 
Duke  of  Gloucester." 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Yorkist  party  contended  that  the  deposed  monarch  died  of 
grief  and  melancholy : — **  In  every  party  of  England,  where  any  ccoumotion  was  b^onna 
for  Kynge  Henry's  party,  anone  they  were  rebuked,  so  that  it  aupered  to  every  mann 
at  eye  the  sayde  partie  was  extincte  and  repressed  for  evar,  without  any  mannar  hope 
of  agajme  quikkening :  utterly  despaired  of  any  maner  of  hoope  or  releve.  The  oertaintic 
of  aU  whiche  came  to  the  knowledge  of  the  sayd  Henry,  late  called  Kyng,  being  in  die 
Tower  of  London ;  not  havynge,  afore  that  knowledge  of  the  saide  matare,  he  toke  it 
to  so  great  dispite,  ire,  and  indingnation,  thalL  of  pure  displeasure,  and  melencoly,  he 
dyed  the  xxiij  day  of  the  monithe  of  May.  Whom  the  kynge  dyd  to  be  broweht  to  the 
friers  prechars  at  London,  and  there,  his  funerall  service  donne,  to  be  caried,  by  watar, 
to  an  Abbey  upon  Tham5'S  svd,  xvj  myles  from  London,  called  Chartsey,  and  there 
honorably  enteryd^—ArrivaU  qf  Edward  IV, 
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CRITICAL  OPINIONS 

\ 
ON  TRB 

THREE   PARTS  QF  KING  HENRY  VI. 


**  Shakspbaee's  choice  fell  first  on  this  period  of  English  history,  so  full  of 
misery  and  horrors  of  every  kind,  because  the  pathetic  is  naturally  more  suit- 
able than  the  characteristic  to  a  young  poet^s  mind.  We  do  not  yet  find  here 
the  whole  maturity  of  his  genius,  yet  certainly  its  whole  strength.  Careless  as 
,to  the  apparent  unoonnectedness  of  contemporary  events,  he  bestows  little 
attention  on  preparation  and  development :  all  the  figures  follow  in  rapid  suc- 
cession, and  announce  themselves  emphatically  for  what  we  ought  to  take 
them ;  from  scenes  where  the  effect  is  sufficiently  agitating  to  form  the  catas- 
trophe of  a  less  extensive  plan,  the  poet  perpetually  hurries  us  on  to  catastropheR 
stiU  more  dreadful. 

**  The  First  Fart  contains  only  the  first  forming  of  the  parties  of  the  White 
and  Bed  Bose,  under  which  blooming  ensigns  such  bloody  deeds  were  after- 
wards perpetrated ;  the  varying  results  of  the  war  in  France  principally  fill  the 
stage.  The  wonderful  saviour  of  her  ooxmtry,  Joan  of  Arc,  is  pourtrayed  by 
^akspeare  with  an  Englishman's  prejudices  :  yet  he  at  first  leaves  it  doubtful 
whether  she  has  not  in  reality  a  heavenly  mission ;  she  appears  in  the  pure 
^lory  of  virgin  heroism  ;  by  her  supernatural  eloquence  (and  this  circumstance 
IS  of  the  poet's  invention)  she  wins  over  the  Buke  of  Burgundy  to  the  French 
cause ;  afterwards,  corrupted  by  vanity  and  luxury,  she  has  recourse  to  hellish 
fiends,  and  comes  to  a  miserable  end.  To  her  is  opposed  Talbot,  a  rough  iron 
warrior,  who  rnoves  us  the  more  powerfully,  as,  in  the  moment  when  he  is 
threatened  wit^  inevitable  death,  all  his  care  is  tenderly  directed  to  save  his 
son,  who  performs  his  first  deeds  of  arms  under  his  eye.  After  Talbot  has  in 
vain  sacrificed  himself,  and  the  Maid  of  Orleoiis  has  fallen  into  the  hands  of 
the  English,  the  French  provinces  are  completely^lost  by  an  impolitic  marriage ; 
and  with  this  the  piece  ends.  The  conversation  between  the  aged  Mortimer  in 
prison,  and  Bichord  Plantagenet,  afterwards  Duke  of  York,  contains  an  expo^ 
sition  of  the  claims  of  the  latter  to  the  throne :  considered  by  itself,  it  is  a 
beautiful  tragic  elegy. 

'*  In  the  Heennd  Fart,  the  events  more  particularly  prominent  are  the  murder 
of  the  honest  Protector,  Gloucester,  and  its  consequences  ;  the  death  of  Cardinal 
Beaufort  •,  the  parting  of  the  Queen  from  her  favourite  Suffolk,  and  his  death 
by  the  hands  of  savage  pirates  ;  then  the  insurrection  of  Jock  Cade  under  an 
assumed  name,  and  at  the  instigation  of  the  Duke  of  York.  The  short  scene 
where  Cardinal  Beaufort,  who  is  tormented  by  his  conscience  on  account  of  the 
murder  of  Gloucester,  is  visited  on  his  death-bed  by  Henry  VI.,  ia  sublime 
beyond  all  praise.-  Can  any  other  poet  be  named  who  has  drawn  aside  the 
curtain  of  eternity  at  the  close  of  this  life  with  such  overpowering  and  awful 
effect  ?  And  yet  it  is  not  mere  horror  with  which  the  mind  is  filled,  but  solemn 
emotion  ;  a  blessing  and  a  curse  stand  side  by  side  ;  the  pious  King  is  an  image 
of  the  heavenly  mercy  which,  even  in  the  sinner's  last  moments,  labours  to 
«nter  into  his  soul.  The  adulterous  passion  of  Queen  Margaret  and  Suffolk  i^ 
mvosted  with  tragical  dignity,  and  all  low  and  ignoble  ideas  carefully  kept  out 
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ef  sight.  Without  attempting'  to  glot«  over  the  crime  of  which  both  ai^  gtiiltj, 
without  seeking  to  remove  our  diMipprobation  of  this  criminal  love,  he  still,  bj 
the  magic  force  of  expression,  pontrives  to  excite  in  us  a  sjrmpathy  with  their 
sorrow^  In  tho  insurrection  of  Cade  he  has  delineated  the  conduct  of  a  popular 
demagogue,  the  fearful  ludicrousness  of  the  anarchical  tumult  of  the  people, 
with  such  convincing  truth,  that  one  would  believe  he  was  an  ^e-witaess  of 
many  of  the  events  of  our  age,  which,  from  ignorance  of  histoiy,  have  been 
considered  as  without  example. 

^*  The  civil  war  only  begins  in  the  Second  Part ;  in  the  Third  it  is  unfolded 
in  its  full  destructive  fury.  The  picture  becomes  gloomier  and  gloomier ;  and 
seems  at  last  to  be  painted  rather  with  blood  than  with  colours.  With  horror 
we  behold  fury  giving  birth  to  fury,  vengeance  to  vengeance,  and  see  that 
when  all  the  bonds  of  human  society  are  violently  torn  asunder,  even  noble 
matrons  became  hardened  to  cruelty.  The  most  bitter  contempt  is  the  portion 
of  the  unfortunate ;  no  one  affords  to  his  enemy  that  pity  which  he  wfll  him- 
self shortly  stand  in  need  of.  With  all,  party  is  family,  country,  and  religion, 
the  only  spring  of  action.  As  York,  whose  ambition  is  coupled  with  noble 
qualities,  prematurely  perishes,  the  object  of  the  whole  contest  is  now  either  to 
support  an  imbecile  king,  or  to  place  on  the  throne  a  luxurious  monarch,  who 
shortens  the  dear-bought  possession  by  the  gratification  of  an  insatiable  volnp- 
tuousness.  For  this  the  celebrated  and  magnaiumous  Warwick  spends  his 
chivalrous  life ;  Clifford  revenges  the  death  of  his  father  with  blood-thiis^ 
filial  love  ;  and  Richard,  for  the  elevation  of  his  brother,  practises  those  dark 
deeds  by  which  he  is  soon  after  to  pave  the  wi^  to  his  own  greatness.  In  the 
midst  of  the  general  misery,  of  which  he  has  been  the  innocent  cause,  King 
Henry  appears  like  the  powerless  image  of  a  saint,  in  whose  wonder-working 
influence  no  man  any  longer  believes:  he  can  but  sigh  and  weep  over  the 
enormities  which  he  witnesses.  In  his  simplicity,  however,  the  gift  of  pro- 
phecy is  lent  to  this  pious  king  :  in  the  moment  of  his  death,  at  the  close  of 
this  great  tragedy,  he  prophesies  a  still  more  dreadful  tragedy  w^h  which 
futurity  is  pregnant,  as  much  distinguished  for  the  poisonous  wiles  of  cold- 
blooded wickedbiess  as  the  former  for  deeds  of  savage  fuiy.'' — Schi^eoeu 
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